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KevEdiik)n [1880^ with a Buppleraiiit of upwards of 4G00 Now Tlorde * 
^ and Meanings. | f 

WEBSTER'S DICTIONART 

OF 'THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

A'ote. — I7ie only authorized Editions of iliU Actionary are 
those here described: ^ others puhlhhed in En^^d 
contain the Delations and Etymological Notes of :Dr^ 
Mahn, who devoted several years to portion qf the Worki 
See page 4. " JT 

WEBSTER’S GUINEA DICTIONARY ^ ^ 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Thoroughly revised and iin- ^ 
proved bypCHiuNOET A. Gooueiou, D.D., LL.I)., and Noah Pouter, ^ 
D.D., of Yale College. 

TJhe peculiar features ot this volnme, which r/*n«ler it perhaps the most useful 
Dictjon^y for general nefer^ace extant, as it is undoubtedly one of the cheapt‘st 
books ever p'liblished, are as follows r — 


1. Completeness.—It cSntams 1 U,000 
words— more by, 1W»(K) than any other 
Dictionary; and these are, for the most 
part, unnsual or technicAl terms, fur the 
explanation of which a IMctlouary is most 

^ wanted. 

2. Accuracy of Definition. — In this 

department the labours of Dr. Webster 
^ were most valnable, In correcting the fan Ity 
'' and redundant deWulttons of I >r. Johnson, 
which had previously been alnusA onjver- 
sally adopted in the mrsent edition dll 

«tb« detinitiouB have heeh curefnlly and 
foethodicallv analysed by^V' G.Weljster, 
Ksq., the R«v. Cbaunr.eyTioo<irich, iTof. 
Lyman. Prof Whiniev^ J .lan, 

with the OhSiSTance tirHl|wi^ki^<jne super" 
Intendence of Prof. CTtHiaPfcn. 

3. Scientific and Teclmlcff] Terma. — 

In order to smuire the almost ooropleteness 
and accuracy otelefiniMon, this deiiartment 
^has been snbdi^lded aniottg einineut 
*Schol^and Kxi^erts. including P: of. Dane., 
l*ral. Lyman, fcc. 

4. Etymology. — The ^ij^inent philo- 
logist. Dr. C. F. Mirmr.-hae devo'.ed five 
years te perfecting^hts deparTru'mt. 


5. The Orthography banned as fkr as 
possible on Fixed 'Principlee . Jw al l cate* 
tg (Utuift 

6. Pronnnoiation. — flua has been en- 
trusted to Mr. W U, WKBsrp.R and Mr, 
Whkklrii, a6>HiKV*d by other scbolarH. The 
proniiodatiSbn of each wrn-d Is indicated bj p' 
♦yp‘>P’*^Phical signs, which are explaineOT 

relerence to a Kent printed at. Out hr^ttom 
each page 

7. Thfe niuBtrativc Citations. — No 

Isbonr has been spjired to ciniMKly such 
qnotations from standard anthora ^ may 
throw light on the definitions, or pos- 
Bofl‘5 any special hiterest of thought or 
language. 

8. The Synonyms. — These are sub- 

JuiueS'. u> ibe^words nv which they belong a 
imd are very complete. * 

9. ThoUlnstrations, which exre<Ni .HOOO^ 
are inserted, not tor the sakt^ of omaimuit, 

*^ibat to elucidate the nieafting of words 
which cannot be i^atudoctorily axplaiued , 
^ithout pictorial aid. g ^ 


The ■'{^oliinae oomalns 1028 p.'teea, more th.aii 3000 Illustrations, and i.-* sold 
for One Guinea. It will be found, on compariiion, to be one of the rhejfpst 
VoluTdes eSer issued. Cloth, 21a.; half-bound ilt calf, 30s,; J ’Alf or half-nisMa, 
31«. 6d. ; russia, ^2. ' 

7h be obtairtea through all BookseHere, 
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SPECIAL DIteTIONARIES AND WORKS 
OV REFERENCE. ^ 

Dr. Richardson’s Philological Diel!ionary of the 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Combining Expfcftnation with Etymology, 
and oo]Ii'oualy illoatrated by Quotations from the Best AuthoritieB. 
New Edition, .?itb a Supplement containing additional Words and 
fortlier Illustration^. In 2 vols. 4to. 14«. Gd, Half-bound in 
Bussia, £5 15«. 6d. * Bussia, £6 12«. ^ 

The Supplement separately. 4to. 12s. 

^ An 8vo. edition, without the Quotations, 15s. Half-russia, 20f. 
Bussia, 24i». 

A Sapplementary English Glossaiy. Coifi|iining 12,000 
Words or Mtyiuiugs occiirring in English Literatuie not found m any 
other Dictionary, With Ulustratiye Quot/xtions. «By T. IjEvvis O. 
Davies, M.A. Detny 8vo. 10;?. * 4 

A Dictionary of Corrupted Words which have 
b<^en Porverird in Form or Meaning hf Fitl.se Deiivation 
taken Analogy. By tlie Key. A. S. Author of t‘*A Word- 

llunlofi’s Note-book.’* \_Jini}hbdiatrhj 

Synonyms and Antonyms of the English Language. 

■*' CoUoettd and Contrasted, By the lato Von. 0, J. SaaiTH, M.A. 
Post 8vo, 5«. 

Synonyms Discriminated. A Catalogue of Synonymous 

AVords in the Englieh I^anguagc, with their various Shades of Mean- 
ing, &c. IlluBtruted by Quotations from fcJtmdarfl Writers. By the 
lato Veil, C, J, Smith, M.A. Demy 8vo. New Ediiiony in) •ucdiuUhj 

A Biographical Dictionary. By THourt^sow Coopbu, F.S.A., 
Editor of “ Men of the Time,*’ and Joint Editor of Atheiue Canta- 
brigicuses.” 1 vol. 8vo. 12«. 

This voluroo is not a mere repetifiou of the contouts of previous workii. 
but emboilies the n'sults of many years’ laborious re^arch in tare publica- 
tions and unpublished diK'uments. AfiTy note of omission which may bt; 
sent to the Publishers will bo duly conwidtired. 

“Il la an original ccnti ibiititHi to tbe literature of lt« cloas by a painstaking 

scholar it Vu eve^i^ way admirable, and fully to Jusiiiy the ciaima on Its 

behalf put forth by itb editor.”- -/i'riCisA t/uarterljf Jieview, ^ 

A Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Paintiffrs 
and Engravors, With a List of Ciphers, Monoturams, and Marks, 
By Mighaeil Bbyan, Eniarged Editwn, thoroughly revUed. [/u the 

A "Supplement of Recent and Living Painters. By 

a Hjwkv Ottijcy. '“12s. 

The Cottage Gardena’s Dictionary. With a Sujipie-- 

ment, eontaiiiing all the new pfauts and varieties, t<> the year 1868. 
Fditikl by Geoegb “W, Job^soh. Post 8vo.^" Cloth, 6«. 6d. 

LONDON; GEORGK BELL L SONS, lOKK sTKVJeT, OOVENT GAKDEN 
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1m Ten Vtii,u9ie», pnee 2«. 6<{. each; m idlf-moroeco, £2 lOf., 
» or, with Plates^ £3 the $et. 

oheaTp aldine edition op 

SHAZESPEAEE'S DEAMAIJC • WOKK^ 

Edited *BT S. W. SINGEE. 

Uniform with the Cheap Edition of the AMim PoeM^ 


The formatifin of nnmerous Shakespeare Beading Societies has created 
a demand for a cheap portable edition, with leoielb type, that shall pro> 
vide a sound text with such notes as may help to elucidate the meamug 
and assist in •the betfhr understanding of the author. Ihe Puhlisi^ers 
therefore determined to reprint Mr. Singer's well-known Edition, published 
in JO pols., small 8\o., foa some time out of print, and issue it in a cheap 
form, uniform with the weU-known Aldine Edition of British Poets. 


CONTENTS. 

Vol. 1. The Life of Shakespeare. The Tempest The Two Gentlemen 
^ of Verona. The Merry Wives oil Windsor. Measure for 

Measure. 

Vol IL Comedy of Errors. Much Ado about Nothing. Love's LalH>ar 
Lost Midsummer Night's Dream. Mercnant of Venice. 

Vol. 111. As You Like It. Taming of the Shrew. All's Well that 
« Ends 'VWill. Twelfth Night, or What You Will. 

VoL IV. Winter’s Tale, Pericles. King John. King Bichard II. 

Vol. V. King Henry IV., Pai^s L and 11. King Henry V. 

VoL VI, King Henry vt. Parts I. II. and HI, King Biohard III. 

Vol, VII. King Henry VIII. Troilus and Oressida. Goriolanus. 

Vol. Vni. Titus Andronicus. Borneo and Juliet. Timon of Athens. 

Julius Cassar. ^ 

Vol. IX. Macbe^fi. Hamlet King Lear.* 

VoL X. Othello. Antony and Cleopatra. Cymbeline. 


Uniform with {he ahocc, price 2% 6d ; in half-morocGO, 5#. 
CBITICAL ESSAYS ON THE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEABE, 
By William WaAiss Lloyd; / 


Giving a succinct account of the origin and sohrce of each play, where 
ascertainable and careful criticisms on the 8ubjeot-m|tter of each. 

A few copies of this Worh have tteen pnitiea to fhmgt vntA the fine-paper JSdition thd 
Alatne Foets. The pi^ for the £leoen Vcluines sold separately) S2 ISi, 


LONDON; GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COYENT GARDEN. 
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VOCKST VOLUMES. , 

A. SsBiu of Select Works of Fsvonrlte Aiitkon, adapted for general reading, moderatei^ 
price, compact and elegant in form, and execated in a stjle fitting them to be penna-"' 
neotl^ preienred. Imperial satmo., doth. 


Oattj’s Pa^blM from Vatnre. 
a vole. 6«. 

Captain UCarryat'a Xastennan. 

Keady, 2r. 6<i 

Lamb'i "Rlia. Eliana anfl Last Elssay 
*Vdth Memoir, by Ba&bi Coanvrau.. 2 
vole. 5s. 

Baoon'i Eaaayi. 2s. Od. 

Borna’i Poema. 3s. 

: — Songa. 3s. 

Colaridge’a Poema. 3s. 

C. Dibdin’a Saa Songa and Ballada. ! 

And others. 3s. 

Midshipman) The. Antobit^apbical | 
Sketches of his own early Career, by Cap- 
tain Baso: Hall, K.N.. KE.S. ns. 6d. I 
Lieutenant and Commander. By I 
Captain Basil Hall. K.N.. F.KB. 3s. 6d. I 

George Hefbert’a Poema. 28. bd: | 

Bemaina. 2s. ' 


George Kerhert’a Worka. Ss. 6d. 
The Sketch Book. By WASHisraToar 
iBvoro. 3s. od. 

Taiea of a IntTeller. By Wabhinq* 

ton llvivo. 8s. 6d. 

Charlea Lamb*a Talea from Shak- 

■peare. 3t. 

Longfallow’a Srangeline and Yoicea, 
Seadde, and Poems on Slavery. 8t, 
miton’a Paradiae :[:ioat. 3s. 

Begained, Mother Poema. 3a 

Bohin Hood BaU^. 3s. 

Southey ’a Life oftHelaon. 3s. 
Walton'a Complete Angler. "‘Por- 

tnui^and Jllu^rutions. 3s. ^ 

— ' LiTea of Bonne/ Wotton, 

Hooker, be, 3t. 9<L 

White’a Hatnral Eiatory of 8el- 

bomet 8s. ad 


Shakapeare’a Plays A Poema. ^Keiqhtley’s Edition. 13 Vols, in cloth case, 21s. 


ELZEVIR SERIES. 

Small foap. 8vo. • 

Thesk Volumes ore Issued under the general title of **Elzevib Skbuca” to dliitlng nliih 
tbom from other collections. I'his general title has been adopitfi to indicate the spirit is which 
they are prepared ; that is to say, with the greatest possmle accuracy as rec^[^ text, and 
the highest degree of beauty that can be attained in the workmanship 
They are printed at the Chisvack Press, on ^e paper, with wide margins, and iasoed in 
a neat cloth binding. 


Longfellow's Byangeline, VoiceS) 

Seaside and FiTe>sidA 4s. 6d With 
JPor trait. 

Hiawatha, and The Golden 

Legend. 4s. Od. ^ 

Wayaide Inn, Miles Standish, ! 

Spanish Student. 4s. ed. , 

Bnms’a Poetical Works. 4s. 6dL 

WUh Portrait, 

■ - " — Songs and Ballada. 4s. bd. 

Editima contotii tJl the eopyright j 
piece$ publi^ud in Aldim 

3owper*a Poetical Wdrka. 2 vols., I 

each 4s. 6d. tmit Portrait, ! 

Coleridge’s foema. 4s. fid. WtfA 

Portrait. , 



LONDON: GEORGE BELL A SONS» 


IiTing*a Sketch Book. 5 a WitJk 

PortraU. 

— Tales of a Traveller. 5s, 

Milton’s Paradise Lost 4s. fid. With 

Portrait, 

Begained. 4s. fid. 

Shakapeare’a Plays and PoemA 

Carefully edited ly Thomas KkiQHTLSi. 
In seven volumes. 6t. each. 

Southey's Life of Velson. 4a. fid, 

frith Portrait of Nhlsoh. 

Walton's Angler. 4a. fid, With a 

Prontitpieoe. ^ 

— — Lives of Bonne, Hooker, 

Herbert, ^ 5s. With PortraU. 

YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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'HISTORY AND TRAVELS. 


Borne and tbe Campagna. A Hutoriaal and Tppo> 

imphioal PewTlf^lqD tbf and Netehbourlioad of oiftiont BobMi. By 

fbe Kev. BuBKXt Bviv, Ute Fellow and Tutor of Trinity ('oI^b, Canatnldfse* 
eighty eafpravlngB by jKwm, iPd uuiueroaB Mafie Axid Plaiw, and au A-j^^etidia; 
the Work down to^8T6. Demydto. j£8 3«. « 

Old Bomd. A Handbook of the Euins of the Ancient City 

and thft Caaapagn ^^^ fy Travellers. By B. Bojur, M.A. With Ucustra- 


tions. Maps, and 1 


rxetfiy 8va lOr. nd. 


Anolent Athene; ltB'HlBtox 7 , Topography, and ^e* 

MaIM TkbiukHli^T imut, Lta).. Author of Tbe'^tozy of thelUAit of 
Borne.** Sape^weJ«ftBvA^ llhftKraledtCloth. £l U. 

Th4 History of the Binge of Borne. By Dr. T. H. 

maa, Author of tho '^Hiatny of the City of Rome;** ** Pompeii i Ita Hlatory, 
Antiquiltiee,*; Jkc^ witB tj^^ktozy Ola^erution on ttu fionroee and Avidenoeof Barly 
Roman Hlatoiy, Byo. 1^ 


Modem Btiropit, from the Fall of Constantinople in 

146A By Tuomas Hrbbt Otbh, LLJ). Beoond Bditltm, Revised and Oootlnned. 
In 6 Yola. £3 13«. 6(1. 

V 

The Decline of the Boman Bepublio. By tbo lato GBOBaB 

Lomq, U.JL, Editor of **GWaar*s CommenUriea,** **0loero*B OratiuuJ^** Ac. 8vo. 

Voi b From the Destruction of Oarthags to the And of the Jugorthlne War. 14y. 
Vol U. To the Death of Sertorius. Ida. 

VoL Ul. hneiading' the <«htrd Mlthridatlo War, the OsttUns Oonsplraoy, and the Cton* 
snlsUpofC. Julius Xftaear. las. 

VoL fy. Ulauny of^knearfs <}aUlc Campaigns and of oontemponmeKnui svenui. 14i. 
VoU Y. From the invasion of Italy tiy Julius CsMar to his I^eath. 14s. 

A History of England daring the Early and Middle 

Aii<AS. Bf €j Ht’PiMAaoaj flAA., Fellow of (Mel College, (htford. aud lato Leoturer 
in History at Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition, revised and eolatged. hvo. 
VoL 1. to the Death of CoBOr de Lion. I6t. Vol. XL to the Death of Edward L 14s. 


Historical ■ Maps of England. B;- 0. H. Pbabsoh, U.A. 

i*oilo. Second EdiUCa, revlaed. 3i.i. 6cL 

%u Atlas exmtainiug Flta Maps of EngUod at difihrent periods during the Early and 
EOddlaAgsA 

The Desert of the EzodtiB. Joarneys on Foot in the 

WU'torness of the Forty Yeare’ Wanderings, nnderialcen in cxinneotion with the 
Ordnance Survey of Stnaf and the Palestine Exj loratlou Fund. By K. U. Pauceu, ICa., 
XAird AXmoiMT’s PitdiMBor of Anihlc and Fellow of 8w John's College, Cambrldgei 
Member of the Aaiatto Society, mid of the Soctete de Paris. With Haps, ami ntmieraiili 
lUttstrations ftom Photsgrapb and Drawings taken on the spot by the Rlrusj darrtf 
SEpedltUm wmTC. F. Xyewbut Dbabq. 2 volq. 6vo. 26t, ^ 

— J: 

LONDON: GEOBGE BAL b SONS, YOKE STfUiXT, COVNNT OAfiOEN. 
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STANDARD WORKS. ' 

Corpus Poetarom Latlnormn. Bditejl E. Walkzb. 

(hie thick voL dvo. Cloth, 18a. , 

OoutalQlzig Lacretlae. Vlr^iUTU, Tlbaltna, PropertliiL Ondlns, Uoratina. 

Phaetlrae, Laciuiuii, Peiihiia, J'av^^uiilla, MartlaiU, SiUittlteUiSiM, Vkierlna 

Flacooe, Caiiiamlas SlcuLia, Aaaomoa. «ud Gkudiaiuh^ 

Cradeu'B OouoordAnoe to the Old and New Testament, 

or an Aipbabeuoal and Clasidfled index to the Holy Bible|Bpecially adapted for BnnOay 
School Teachera, ooiitalniag nearly 54,000 reforenoei. Th(m>iighly revtoed and oon* 
dflueed by ti. H. UamiaT. Pcap. at. 

Perowne (Canon). The Book of Psalms, A New 

Trmuaiatlou, with lutrodnctloDH and Notea, (MDcal and Bhqplanatofy .. By the Veiy Hev, 
d. J. Stic WART PKKOWNK, Deanuf Peterborough. Bvo. Vol. r.,/ifth b4ittoii, 18i. ; 
Tol. U., Fifth Rdttlou. L6a. 

Abridged Edition for Schools. 'Third J^tion. Crowu 

8 yo. 10a. bd. I 

Adams (Dr. £.). The Blements of the English Lan- 

iiUAGE. By EkHKffT Anajca. Ph.D. Eighteenth Bdltton. PottSvo. 4t. M, 

Whewell 1 Dr.). Elements of Morality, Inclndlng Polity. 

By W. WnawKu., UfX, tormerly blaster of Tnulty CSoliege, Oaaihridge. Foorth 
EdiOon. In I vol. Bvo. 15«. 

BIOGRAPHIES BY THE 'LATE SIR ARTHUR HELPS, K.C.B.' 
The Life of Hernando Cortes, amd the Conquest of 

MEXICO. Dedicated to I'hoinaa ChiTtyle. 2 vola Crovm 8 to. I6t. 

The Life of Christopher Colnmbosi the Diseoverei^ of 

AMEIUGA. Fuorth Edition, (hown Bvo. 6t. 

The Life of Pisarro. With Some Aoootiut of his Abbo- 

dauM In the Conqnest of Peru. Second EcLhoa Grown 8vo. 6l. 

The Life of Las Casas, the Apostle of the Indies. 

Second Edition. Grown dvo. 5*. 


The Life and Epistles of St. PauL By Thomas Lewib, 

J&q., M.A., F-S.A., Tnnltjr GoUege, Oxford, Barrlster-at-JAw, Author of '^Paeti 
Sacri," '* Siege of JwuHalem,” *' Oner’s InvaalOD,” 'TreatisCon Truete,’* &c. With, 
npwarda of 350 inuHtrarlone Ad**!? eugraved on Wood, Ma|M, FUna, dec, Fdo^ 
Edition. Ui a vols., demy 4 ta £3 ac. 

■*ThlB la one of cbiiee worka which (Remand IVom crltlqB and from the pnbUc, before 
attempting to oatimatH Ita merita In derail, ao aaqualtfled tribute of admiiution. The firat 
glance tells os tiial the bo>ik is oue on which the leisure of a busy Utetime and the whole 
reSQU -rm of an eutbuHtsMtlc author hmve*^|>eeu lavished without stint. .... 1'bls work la a 
kind of BriUsb Mutteum for this period and sulilect In small compass. It to a series of 
gatienes of siatueb, gems, ooifle, docuinents, lekiers, booke, and reiks, through which the 
reader may wander at leisure, and wbicb be may animate with his own 'nuslngs and reOeo. 
tioub It must beoremembered throughout that this delightful and Inavruotive ooi lection to 
the result of the devotion of a lifetime, and deserves as much honour and recognition as 
many a museum or picturegallary^whi^ has preserved Its do ior's name for generattons.** 
— nmss. ^ 

LONDON : OfiOKGE BELL A M>NS, TOKK STBEBT, COVENT GAKDEN. 
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ILLUSTRATED OR POPULAR* EDITIONS OF 
' STANDARD WORKS. 

Dante’s Divine Comedy. Translated by the Hev. Benet 

FttANCU Gabt. WiUi all tbe Author’s Copyright Emendanoas. Post 8vo. 3s. 9d. 

SliakeBpear& Shakespeare’s Flay^and Poems. With 

Notes uid Lite by Chablbs Kbight. and 40 ejgravings on wood by Habtxt. fioyal 
8vD. Cloth. 10«. 

Fielding. Works of Henry Fielding, complete. Witb 

Memoir of t^e Author by I'uomas Uosooe, and 30 Plaitts by Cuoitoa Cbuucshabs* 
Medium 6^. 14i. « 

Fielding. The Novels separately. With Memoir by 

Xhuju. Boe&B. and I'Ktcs by OniBus Cudiubah.. Uedlnm 8 to. 7i. 6d. 

swift Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D. Containing 

interesting and valuable ptipsages nui hitlierto published. With Memoir of the Author 
by Thomas Rosoub. 2 vola. Medium 8vo. 241. 

Smollett Miscellaneous Works of Tobias Smollett 

Complete in I vol. With Memoir of the Author by Thomas Kosco'b. 21 Plates by 
Qeobor Cbdikshank. Medium 8vo. 14f. 

Lamb. The Works of Charles Lamb. With a Memoir 

f by Sir Thomas Nooh Tal^'ocbd. imp, 8to, lot. 6<i. ' 

Qoldsmitli’s Poems. Illustrated. 16mo. 2^. Od. 

t 

Wordsworth’s White Doe of Rylstone ; or, the Pate of 

TU£ NURTONS. illustrated. lOmo. Ss. (kf. 

Lbngfellow’s Poetical Works. With nearly 250 Illustra- 

Uons by Sibket FostlA, Tenntel, tk>DwiN, Thomas, Ac. in l vol. 2I«. 

Longfellow’s Evangeline. lUnstrated. lOmo. 3s. 6d. 
Longfellow’s Wayside Inn. Illustrated. ItJmo. Zs. 6d. 
Adelaide Anne Procter's Legends and Lyrics. The 

Illustrated Kdiuon. Witb Additioral Poem^ and on Jntrwluction by 0 ha4.lks 
Dickkns, a Portrait by Jrfws. and 20 Illubtrations by ^minent Aitists, and a short 
Memoir by Mrs. Kwing. Fcap. jio. Oruament&i cloth. 2lj. 

'Mrs. Gatty’s Parables from Nature. A Handaomely 

Illustrated Kdition ; with Notes on tJie Natural Hlatoiy, and uuuktous Fnli-paff© 
lUnstTHiKHis by the roost ennnent Artists pf the present day. Aeio oomi^ete edUwr^ 
utiih ^hmt Mtmoir by J. 11. Ewing. Fcap. 4to. 2i«. 

The Book of Gems. Selections from the British 

POETS. Illustrated with upwards of 160 ^teel Engravings. Edited by S. c! Hala 
3 vols. Handsomely bound in walnut. 2]«. each. * ' ^ 

Fi»«r Sebikjs — Chactceb to Dryurn. 

SRdbND Skrihib — Swift to ^HoKhs. . *' 

Third SRHiRs—WouDawORTU to Tewnfsoii. 

r '-f 

LONDON : GEORGE bELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOONQ. 

CAPTATS'XABBTArB BOOKS FOB B6TB. 

Poor Jack. With Sixteen ninstrations after Deeigns 

GLAXKaoH STAmrnctt). R.A. Twenty-seoond Edition Pos^Svo.. ac. dd. 4t.6ii. 

■ ■■■ People’s Edition, Illnstrated Domy 4to., Bd. 

Chefifp Eifction. Fcap. 8vo., 6d. 

The Mission ; or, Soenes in AMoa. With lUnstrations 

liy JOHV OiLSBU. PoiftSTO., 8i. 6d. Gilt, 64. 

The Settlers in Canada. With Illnstrations by Gilbert 

uid Dalzhcl. Pdvt Bvo„ 8t. 64. Gilt» 4f. 64. 

The PrlTateers Man. AdTentnres by Sea and Land 

IN dm. AND SAVAOE UFE, ONE HDNIiRKD TEAKS AOa lUiutnted 
with Eight Steel EngrapingL Post 8vo., St. 64. Gilt. 4t. 64. 

Maeterman Ready; or, the Wreck of the Paeifie. 

EmbelliBhad wiUi Ninety-three Engravings on Wood Post 8vo. St. 64. Gilt, 4t.64. 

People’s Edition, Illnstrated. Demy 4to., 6d. 

Cheap Edition. Fcap. 8vo., 6d. 

The Pirate and Three Cutters. Illnstrated with Eight 

Steel Engravings from Drawings by Clarkson BiAvnsLn, BJL VTlGi a Memoir 
of the Anthor. Post Bvo., St. 64. Gilt, 4i. 64. 

A Boy’s Locker. A Smaller Edition of the above Tales, 

in 13 volumes, enclotied In a compact doth box. 3lt, 

Hans Christian Andersen’s Tales for Children. With 

Forty-eight Fulljiage lUnstratioDB by Wehnert, and Fifty-seven Small Engravliigs 
on Wood by W. Thomaa A new Edition, Very handsomely bound. 6t. 
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LISH TRAITi 


I.— FIRST VISIT TO ENGTsAKB. 

I HAVE b«en twice in England. In 1833, on nwreturu 
from -a short tom* in Sicily, Italy, and Pranpe, I crossed 
from Bonlogno, and landed in Eondon at the C'ower siiairs. It 
was a dark Sunday nioriiing; there were few people in the 
streets; Eind I remember the jdcasm’e of,^ha-t first walk ojx 
English ground, with my companion, an American artist, from 
the Towen.' up through Cheapside and the Strand, to a house in 
Russell Sepuj re, whither we had been recommended to ‘good 
chambers. For the fh’st time for many months we were forced 
to cheek the saucy habit of travellers’ criticism, as we could no 
longer speak aloud iif "the streets without being understood. 
Tlio shop-signs spoke our hmgtiago ; our countiy names were 
on the door-plat oii ; and the public and jirivate buildings wore 
a lufu'e native and wonted front. 

Ijike most young men at that time, I wn.^ much indebted to 
the men of Edinburgh, and of the EdinburgliP Reviev. —to 
JofTrey, Mackintosh, Haham, and to Scott, Flnyfair, aitd De 
Quincey, and my narrow and desultojcy reading had inspired 
the wdsh to see the faces of three or Tour writers — Coleridge, 
"VV ordswoith, Landor, Ee C^.uincey, and the latest and strongest 
contributor to the critical joui*nal», Carlyle; and 1 suppose if I 
ha<i sifted the reasons that led me to fi^ox>e, when I was ill 
and was advis<"d to travel, it was mainly the attraction of these 
persons. If Cxocthe kad stj^. been living, I inight have wan- 
dered into Germany ateo. Besides those I have named (fov 
Scott was dead), there was not in Britain the lufin liviixg* wboiii 
1 cared to behold, unless it were the Duke of Wellington, whom 
I afterwards saw at Westmins^r Abbey, at the funeral of 
Wilboii'orce. The young scholar fancies it happitiess enough 
to live wiiJi i>cm:>X) 1© who can give inside to the world ; witij- 
ouli reflating that they oi’e-prisoners, too, of theii* own thought, 
and ^a.nni->t apply themselves to yours. The conditicftis of 
literary success a»e almost destructive otf the best social pow-er, 
as they do not leave that frolic liberty whkh only can 
encounter^ companion onjj.Sie best terms. It is %i*obablo you 
VOJ. II, I B 
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left socne obscure comrade at a tavern, or in the farms, wdtb 
rij,dit mother -wit, and equality to life, when you crossed sea 
and Lmd to play bo-peep with celebrated scribes. I have, how- 
ever, found ^rrijers superior to their books, and I cling to my 
first belief, that a strong head will dispose iast enough of these 
impediments, and give one the satisfactioif of reality, the sense 
of having been met, and a larger horizon. * 

On looking over the diary of my •journey in 1833, I find 
nothing to publish in my memoranda of visits to places. But 
I have copied the few notes I made of visits to persons, as they 
1 ‘espect parties quite too good and too transparent to the whole 
woi’ld, to make it needful to affect any 2 )nidery of suppression 
about r. few hints of those bright personalities. 

At Florence, cliicf among artists 1 found Horatio Greenough, 
the Aimuican f?:*u]ptor. His face was so handsomtj, and his 
person so well formed, that he might be pardoned, if, as was 
alleged, the face of his Medora, and the ligure of a colossal 
Achilles in clay, were idealizatirms of his own. Greenough was 
a superior man, ardent and ehjquent, and all his opinions had 
elevation and magnanimity. He believed that the Greeks had 
wrought in schools or fraternities — the genius of the master 
imparting his design to his friends, and inflaming them with 
it, and when his strength was sjient, h new hand, with equal 
heat, continued the work ; and so by relays, until it was finished 
in every j)art with equal fire. This wa^* necessai'y in so 
refractory a material as stone ; and he thought art woidd never 
pr(>s 2 )er until we left oui' shy jealous Avays, and worked in 
society as they. All his thoughts breatlied the same generosity. 
He was an accarate and a deej) man. He was a votary of the 
Greeks, and impatient of Gothic art. His paper on Archi- 
tecture, published in lb 13, announced in advance tlie loading 
thoughts of Mr. Ruskin on the tmralihj in architecture, 
no tAvith standing the antagonism in their vIoavs of the liistory 
of art. 1 have a pq^nto letter from him — latei', but respecting 
the same period — in which he roughly sketches his own tlieory. 

Here is^my theory of structurl A sctentific arrangement of 
spaces and forms tr, functions and to site; an empliasie of 
features proportioned to their gradated iin]ioi'tancc in lumstioii ; 
colour and ornament to be decided and an^anged and varied by 
strictly organic laAvs, having d distinct reason for each decision ; 
the entire and immediate banishment of all make-shift and 
make-b>clieve.” ^ 

Greenough brought me, through a common friend, an invita- 
tion fv'om Mr. Laiuior, who lived at San Domenica di Ftcsole, 
On the 15th May I din^d witl^ Mr. Landor. I found him iiolde 
and courteous, living in a cloud of pictures at his Villa 
Gherardescej,' a fine house commanding a beautiful riandsoape. 
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I had mferred from his books, or magnified from sony anec- 
dotes an impression of Achillean wrath — an untameable petu- 
lance. I do not know whether the imputation were just or not, 
but certainly on this May day his couitesy veiled tthat haughi^ 
mind, and he was most patient and gentfe of hosts. Hie 

E raised the beiuitif A cyclamen which grows aU about Florence ; 

0 admired Washin^^on ; talked of Wordsworth, Byron, Massin- 
ger, Bejumont and Fle^*.her. To be sm’b, he is decided in his 
opinions, likes to surprise, and is well content to impress, if 
possible, his English whim upon the immutable past. No 
gi-eat man ever had a g^i'eat son, if Philip and Alexander be not 
aif exception ; Jind Philip he calls the greater man. In art, he 
loves the Greeks, and in sculpture, them only. He pi'bi^jprs the 
Venus *60 everything else, and, after that, the head of Alex- 
ander, in the gallery here. He X)refoj'S Joh^ji of Bologna to 
Michael Angelo ; in painting, RufTaelle ; and shares the grow*- 
ing taste for Penigino and the early masters. The Greek 
histones he thought tin* only gc»od; and aft^r them, Voltaire’s. 
I could not make him praise Mackintosh, nor my more recent 
friends: Montaigne very cordially — and Charron also, %vhich 
seemed indisAnminallng. He thought Degemndo indebted to 
“ Lucas on Happitu'ss” and “ Lucas on Holiness I” He pestered 
mo with Southey; but«^dio is Southey P 
He invited me to l>reakfasi on Fiiday. On Friday I did not 
fail to go, and thig time ’^th Greenough, He entertained us 
at once with reciting lialf a do/.en hexameter lines of Julius 
Caesar’s I — from Donatiis, he said. He glorified Lord Chester- 
field more than was necessary, and undei*valucd» Burke, and 
undeiwalued Socrates; designated as three of greatesi. of 
men, Washington, Phocion, and Timoleon; mueii as our 
pomologists. in their lists, select the tlifee or the six best pears 
“for a small orchard and did not even omit to remark the 
similar termination (»f their names. “ A gi'eat man,” he said, 
“ slioiild make great sacrifices, and kil^ liis hundred oxen, 
without knowing whether they would be consumed by gods 
and heroes, or whetl^r thj flies would eat them,'^’ I had 
visited Predessor Amici, wdio had shown me his microscopes, 
magnifying (it was said) two thousand diameters; and I spoke 
of the uses to which they were applied. Landor despised 
entomology, yet, in the sfime brejfth, said, “ the sublime was in 
grain of dust.” I suppose I teased him about recent writei*s, 
l>ut he professed never to have heard of Herscliel, not even by 
name, <§ne room was full pf pieties, which ho likes to show, 
esiiecmDy one piece, standing befoi>^ which, he s:iid “ he i?ould 

g ive fifty guine.^ to the man that 'jould swear it was a 
)omenichino.” I was more curfous to see his libiary, but Mr. 
H— — , on<i of the guests, tnid me that Mr. Landc^r gives away 
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bis bo4>ks, and has nevci' moro than a dozen at a time in nis 
bonwe. 

Mr. Landor carries to its height the love of freak 'which the 
English delight to uadnlgc, as if to si^jnaJize their commanding 
freedom. lie "'ha^ a wonderful brmn, despotic, violent, anu 
inexhaustible, meant lor a soldier, by whpt chance converted 
to letters, in which there is not a style noi a tint not known to 
him, yet vrith an En^^ish a.p]>etite foivictitm and heroes. The 
thing done avaik^, and not what is said about it. An original 
sentence, n step fowiu'd, is wf)rth more than all the censures, 
Landor is strfingely undervalued in England ; usually ignored ; 
and 8i>metinies savagely attacked in th<? lie views. The crilici^ii 
may 1>^? 'right, or wrong, and is quickly forgotten; but year 
after year the scholar must still go rnick to Landor for a 
multitude of elqgant sentences — ^for wisdom, wit, and indigna- 
tiou tluU live unforgetable. 

Prom London, on the 5th August. I wont to High gate, and 
wro1t‘ a iK)te t(^ Mr. Cideridge, requesting leave U) pay my 
re.'5pe(tta to him. It wns near noon. Mr. Coleridge sent a 
verl»al message that he was in bod, but iM wanild call after one 
oVIock, he would see me. 3 retunied at one, and he a|)peared, 
a sbort, thick old mum wnth bright blue eyes and fine clear 
( omjdexioi), leaning on his cane. He to<>k Bnutl freely, which 
presently soiled Ids cravat and neat black suit. He asked 
whether T knew A listen, and spoke warmly of his merits and 
doings wJien he knew him hi Rome; what a niasl«T of the 
Tilianesque .]h‘ vras, k<\. tVe. He spoke of Dr. Clumning. It 
was an iinspeajtable raisfcu'tune that In? should havi^ tumed out 
a Unitarian after all. On he luirst inb» a declamation on 
the folly and ignoranev of Lnitai'iaiii.sm — its high unreason- 
ableness; and taking up Bishop 'Waterlamr.s bo<jk. wdiich lay 
by the table, he n.‘ad with vidieiuence 1 w o or tliroe pages wTitten 
on himKeli* on the fly-leaves — ijassiiges, too, which, I believe, 
are printed in the “Aids b» lie flection,’’ When he stoj^ped to 
take bre;:.th, 1 interposed that, “whilst^l lugidy valued all his 
explanatKUiH, 1 was iM.und to tell him that I was born and 
bred a Unitarian.*’ “ Yes." he said, “ I supposed so arid con- 
tinued as bci'orf*. ‘It was a wonder, that after so many ages 
of unquestioning aequiesc en# e in tlu‘ doctrine r>f St. Baul — the 
doctrine of the IVinity, which was also, according U» Philo 
Judans. the doctrine of* the dews }>ef ore Christ — this h.indfuJ 
of Priestleiaiis should take'on thi*pisel,'es to deny if. .kc., Ac. 
He was very soiTy that Dr. (dm lining — a man to whom die 
looked up — no. to sa^r^that he hvoked /ip tf^ him would be to 
Bpeak falsely; hut a man whom he looked at with so much 
interest — Bhoiiid embrime nuch r/ews, 'When UiJ saw 
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Ohanniiig, he had hinted to him that he was afraid ^ loved 
Ohristianity for what was lovely and excellent — he loved the 
jood in it, and not the true ; and I tell you, sir, that I have 
snown ten persons who loved the good, for on^j person who 
loved the tnie ; but it is a far greater virtue lo love the true 
for itself alone, tlmn to love the good for itself alone. Ho 
Coleridge) knew alPal>out Unitarianism perfectly well, because 
ae had once been a Unitarian, and knew what quackery it was. 
Bo had been called ‘*tlie rising star of Unitarianiem,” ’ He 
wenf on defining, or rather refining : 'The Trinitarian doctrine 
Wjis realism; the idea of God was not essential, but super- 
dssential ;* talked of frinmn and tetraki^sm, and much more, of 
which I only caught this, ‘ that the will was that bj'^vhich a 
persoif is a person; because, if one should push me in the 
street, and so I should force the man next n<^ into tljp kennel, 

I should at once exclaim. I did not do it, sir,” meaning it was 
not my will.’ And this also, * that if you should insist on your 
faith here in England, and I on mine, miiifi wonld be the hot- ^ 
ter side of the fagot.’ 

I took advantage of a pause to say, that ho had many readers 
of all religions opiuibiis in America, and I proceeded to inquire 
if the “ extract” from the Independent'^s pamphlet, in the third 
vt)lume of the Pviendf were a veritable quotation. He replied, 
that it was ideally taken from a pamphlet in his j>ossefision, 
entitled A Prot^ist of one of the Independents,” or sometthing 
to that eiTect. I told him how excellent I thought it, and how 
much T wished to sec the entire work. ''Yes, he said, *‘the 
man w^as a of truths, but lm*kod knowl^idge that God 

w^as a God of order. Yet the passage would doubt strike 
you more in the quotation than in tlie original, for 1 have 
lilicred it.” • 

When I rose to go, he said, do not know w'h ether you care 
about pootiy. but I will repeat some verses I lately made on 
my baptismal anniversary.” and ho i*ecit-ed with strong 
emphasis, standing, ten or twelve lines, beginning, 

iJbrn un» God in Christ ” * 

lie inquired where I had been travelling ; nnd on learning 
that 1 }ia<l been in Malta and Sicily, he compared one island 
wdlh the other, 'repeating wlfat lie siiid Uj the Bishop of 
London when he n^tnrnetl from that country, that Sicily was 
an excellent schowl of politicitl economy; for, in any town 
there, ouly needed t«i ask w^h5t the goveniment eniicted, aaid 
vevfli’se that to know what ought to be- done ; it was the most 
felicitounly opj^isiie legislation to a^y thing good and wise. 
There wore only three tlunjis which the government had 
brought •into that gai'deif of delight^ namelyf^-tch, pox, and 
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famvno.t Wliereas* in Malta, tlie force of law and mind 
scon, in makinjr that barren rook of semi-Saracen inhabitanttf 
the seat of popnlation and j>lonty/ Going out, he showed mo 
in the ne^^t aplai^ient a picture of Allston’s, and told me ‘ that 
Montague, a picture- dealer, once came to a^^d, glancing 

towards this, said, WcU, you have got a fcioture !’^ thinking 
it the work of an o^d master; afterwanis, Montague, etiQ 
talking with his back to the canviis,* put up his hand and 
touched it, and exclaimed, “ By Heaven 1 this picture is not 
ten years old — so delicate and skilful was tliat man’s touch.* 

I was in liis company for about an hour, but find i^t 
impossibly to recall the largest part of his discourse, whicli 
was often like so mfmy planted paragi-aplis in his book — per- 
haps tlie same — so readily did he fidl into certain coiinnonpiaoes. 
Ab I mig^it have ffjrescen, the visit was rather a spiyjtacle than a 
conversation, of no use bevond the satisfaction of my curiosity. 
He was old and pre-occupied, and could not bend to a new com- 
panion fmd think with him. 

From Edmlnirgh I went to the Highlands. On my return, 
I came from (xlasgow to Dumfries, find being iiltent on 
delivering a letter which I hjul bnmght from Rome, inquircfl 
ft‘*r Craigenpidtock, It was a farm in Xltlisdale, in the parish 
of Dimscore, sixteen miles distant. No ]Hiblu‘. coach passed 
neur it, bo T took a private carriage from the inn. 1 found the 
b(>use amid desolatr lieatliery hills, where the hmcly scholar 
iiounhhed his miglity heart. C'arlyle w^is a man 'fn)m hia 
youth, iui author wdio did not ucm*< 1 to liidc from bis readeiB, 
and as absolutcya man of the w< ►rid, unknv'>wn and exiled mi 
that lull-farm, as if lioldiiig on his o^m teruis what is best in 
London. He w’as tall Jifid gaunt, with a clitbJike brow, B<^lf- 
possessed, and holding his extraordinary powers of conversation 
in citsy command ; clinging to his n<>tl hern accent with evident 
relish ; full of lively unec(lote, and with a slreaming humour, 
wliich floated everjdhing he h/oke<l upon. His talk playfully 
exalting the* familiar t>bjects, put tie companion at once into 
an acquaintance with bis Larw and Lemurs, jtnd it wiks very 
pleasant to leani what was pre»']e«tined to be a pretty^ 
mythology. Few ware the objects and buicly the man, not a 
pei*son to speak to within Bixldbn mjb« ex<‘ept the, minister of 
Dunscor€3;” so that books inevitably made his topics. 

He had names of his oivn for «dl the matters familiar to 
his discourse. “Blackwood’s'’ wa.s.the “sand mag^izinc;” 
“ FraBi.%‘.s” nearer approiwh to possibility of life waB the “Snm> 
magiizine a ]>ie<!C of Ji^)ad near by that maaked some failed 
enterprise wasi the “gnive of tlie hist sixpence.” When 
I 2 n:ch pvi'so any geuiuF aimoyecf |iim, he i>rofesse«l hugely 
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to admii:e the talent shown by his pig. He had spent much 
time and contrivance in confining the poor beast f o ono 
enclosiu’c in hia pen, but pig, by great strokes of judgment, 
had found out how to let a board down, and h jd fculed hinu 
For all that, he stiU thought man the most plastic little fellow 
in the planet, and m liked Kero’s death, “ Qualis artifex pereo /” 
better than most hiltory. He worships a man that will mani- 
fest any truth to him. one time he had inquired and read 
a good deal about Ameri<^a. Landor^s pr^pciple was inoi*o 
relteEion, and tJuit he feared was the American principle. The 
best thing he knew of tliat countiy was, that in it a miin can 
hflve meat for his labour. He had read in Stewart’s book, that 
when he inquired in a New York hotel for the Books, he had 
been shovm across the street and had found Mungo in liis own 
hcmse dining on roast turkey. 

We t^iiked of books. Plato b^ does ntvt reaa^* and lie 
dispaiugcd and, when xiressed, persisted iu making 

Mirabcjiu a hero. Gibbon he called the splendid liridge from 
the old world to the new. His own reading had boon imilti- • 
farious, Tristram Shandy was one of his first l>or>ks after 
Robinson Crtisoe, and Ruliertson’s America an early favourite. 
Rousseau’s Confessions had discovered t-o him that "he was not 
a dunce; and it wa« now ten ‘years since he had Icaraed 
(lerman, by the advice of li man who told him he would find in 
that language what he 'wanted. 

He took <le.spa*iring <»r satirical views of literature at this 
moment; recounted the incredible sums paid in one year by 
the gi*eat booksellers for ])nffing. Hence it etjraos that no 
news] taper is trusted now, no books are bought, and the book- 
sellers are on the t^ve of bankrujitcy. 

He still reluniod to English paupeiism, thecrowde^l country, 
the selfisl) abdication by public men of all that public persons 
shordd perform. * (:hivernment should direct poor men what t<> 
dn, Pot>r Irish folk c<.fnu* wandering over these mcH>rs. My 
dame makes it a rule to give to every son of Adam bread to 
eat, and supplies hi^ wants t.o the next house, Bijt, here are 
thf>u sands of acres which mfght give them all moat, and nobody 
to bid these poor Irish go to the mwr and till it. Tiny burned 
the stacks, and so found a way to force the rich peoide to 
attend to them,’ • 

W .ut to walk overlong hills, and looked at Ori tTel, 

tlien without his cap, and down into Wordsworth’s country. 
There %e sat d<»wn, and balkctl <ff the immortality of the soul. 

Jt vvMia not Carlyle*8 faul{ that we talked on that topic, for be 
liad the natural|| disinclination of every nimble spirit to bruise 
itself agiiinst 'Widlfi, and did like to place hi^iself where n.} 
step eaxi^ taken. But he*was honest and true* and cognizant 
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of the subtile links that 'binS ages together^ and saw how every 
event afffv»ts all jthe futtfcpe. ^Christ died on the tiree: that 
built Dunscol'okirk yonder:, that brought yon and me togc^CEr, 
Time has only a relative existence.* 

He was already turning hie eyes towards London with a 
echolar’a appreoiatiQn. ^ London is the hemt of the world, he 
said, wondeai^ only from the mass of human beings. He liked 
the huge machine. Each keeps its own round. The bilker’s 
boy bnhgp hiufEws to tk0 window at adzed hour cyeiyday, 
and that IS aU the Londoner knows or wislies to know on* the 
subject. But it tulned^out good men. He named ceitain 
individuals, especially on^ man of letters, his friend, the belt 
mind hq^lSieW, whom London had well sensed. 

" Off 2£th- I ^ Rydal Mount, pay my 

j-espeets to Mr. Word?t^;kv His <i»''ghtprsf^ called m their 
fatter, a plain, elderly, white^haiT^ . man, not prepossessing, 
and disfigured by green goggles. He sat dowa^, And talk^ 
with great simplicity. He had just returned frpm a journey. 
Hjfl heah:h was good, but he had broken a. loolh by a fall^ when 
wallving with hio lawyers, and hiwi said, that Im.w48 ^dad it did 
not happeff forty yeai’s ago ; jrhei'eupon tliey had praised his 

< He had much to say of Amoritu, the more that it giire 
occasion for his favourite topic, — that society heing en- 
liglitened' by, a superficial tuition, out of all piujx^rtjlon to its 
being restrained by iu<-)nil culture. S<^iiools do no good. 
Tuition is nost education. He thinks more of the edxujalion 
of cii^umstaneeg than of tuition. ’Tia not question whether 
there are oScnces of which the law takes cognizance, but 
whether there ai*e oifen^es of which tlie law does not tjike 
cognizance. Sin is what he fears, find how society is to escaj^e 
without grarest. niiscliiefs from this source — ? He has even 
said, what s^eraod a paradox, that they ntx^kd a civil vrar in 
America, to teach the necessity of knitting the social ties 
stronger, f* There may l»e,^ he ^said, »^in America some 
vulgarity in Manner,, but that’s ndt important That comes 
of the pioneer state of things, put I fear they are too much 
given to the making of money ; ami secondly, to jioUtics ; that 
they make political distinction the end, ^md not tlio ine*ins. 
And I fear they lack a class of men of Icisiue, — in short., of 
gentlemen,-— to ffive a tone of honour to the comniffnity. I 
am told that things are boaiBted ^ in the second e^aas of 
society® there, which, in Englandj^Clod knows, arc doiuu in 
England every day, — bjit would never be ^oken of. In 
America I wi^h to kn6w not hbw many chtu'ches or schools, 
but what new^^aperis? Mj friend;^ Oohmel Hamilton, at the 
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foot of tjbie lull* who wasa yem* aagtures me that the 

tienspupetB ai^ ati^ious, and memhere of Gon^esfi of 

etealmg spoons !* He was aga^iBt taking oif the tax on news^ 
papers in England, which die isefbmers repre^tmt as a 
apon kn6wledge, fpr this reason, that iihey wotiid be inundated 
witli base prints, |fe said, he talked on Ij^litical aspects, for 
he wished to impress on me and all good Americans to cultivate 
the morah the^ cqnB^rwitivCr &o„ snd “never to 0 ^ into 
kction the p^sioal stren^h of the p^plo** as had just now 
been done in England in the Eefoarm BBbVa thin^ prophesied 
Deiolme, , He alluded onoe or t^i^lo his , conversation 
with Br, Ghanning, who had i’ecently visited hitn^ (laying his 
hand on a particular chair in which Uie Debtor had 6a|). 

The conversation" turned on books. Lticretms ho esteems 
a far ,higher,*poet than Vir^: not in his ^system, ^ which is 
nothing, out In his, power of illustration, imth is necessary 
to explain anything, and to reconcile the foreknowledge of 
God with hnmaii evil. Of Cousin (whosO lectip^ wc had all 
re^ng ip Boston he knew only the name. ' 

I inquiretbif ho had read Carlyle’s critical aHiclcs and trans- 
lations. Hq/s^dd^he tho tight him sometimes insane.' He pio- 
ceeded to abuse Goethe's Wilhelm Keister heartify.^ It was 
fuD of ^ manner of fornication. It was like tho.croj9sing of 
flies in the air. He ted never gone faither than, the first 
part; so diagusbd was he that he threw the hook^a«cros8 the 
room, i dpprtxmWd this wrath, and said what I ooiild for the 
better parts" of the book ; and he courteouslv i)ropaiked t6 look 
at it again. Carlyle, ho said, wrote most obsciirely^ He vras 
clever luid deep, but he d<ded the symimth^s of everybody. 
Even Mr. Coleridge 'vmite more clearly, though he had ^^ays 
wished Coleridge w ould write more be understood. He led 
me out into his garden, and showed me, the gravel walk in 
which thousands* of his lines were composed. His eyes are 
much inflamed, Tliis is no loss, except for reading, because 
he never writes prose, and of poetry he cairies even h\indreds 
of lines in his head before ^vriting them. He had jqst returned 
from a visit StiifFa. anil within three days had made three 
sonnets on Fingiil’s Cave, and was composing a foui-th, when 
he was called in to ^ec me. He said, “ If yoU aro interested in 
my verses, perhaps you will like to hear tliese lines.” I gladly 
assented; and ho recdU^tod himseK fpr a few moments, and 
then stood forth and reputed, oiie after tiispother, ihe three 
entire' -sonnets with .gr^jai anifaation. I fancied the second 
^and third more beautuul than his poems are wont to he The 
third is addreaeed to the flowers, which, he said, especially the 
ox eye daisy, are very abundafit on the top {>f ;ifthe rock. The 
•econd uUudes to the mane of the ca\A wh£h is “Cave of 

■ 1 
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Musk;;’^ tks first to the circurastance of its heiag nuited l*y 
the promiscuous company of the steamboat. 

This recitation was so unlookcd for and surpnsing, — he, 
the old Wordljworth, standing apart, and reciting to me in a 
garden-walk, Hkd a schoolboy declaimzng,— that 1 at first was 
near to laugh ; but recollecting myself, tluLt I had come thus 
far to see a poet, and he was chanting poems to me, I saw that 
he was right and I wits wi*ong, and gladly gave myself up to 
hear. I told hins how much the few printed ertracts had 
quickened the desire to possess his unpublished poems. * He 
replied, he never was in haste to publish ; partly, because he 
corrected a good deal, and every alteration is ungretciously 
received^ ^ter printing; but what he had wi*itten would bo 
printed, whether he lived or died, I said, “Tintem A!>b<jy” 
appeared^to be tljp favourite poem with UiO public, but more 
contemplative readers preferred the fii'st books of the Ex- 
cursion,” and the Sonnets. He said, “Yes, they m'e better.” 

^ He preferred such his poems as touched the affwtions, to 
* any othei*s ; for whatever is didiietie, — what theories (>f society, 
and so on, — might perish quic*kly; but whatever combined 
a tmth with an afteotion was KTrjfm epa^i, good to-day and 

f ood for ever. He <*ited the sonnet “ On the ft'sUngs of a 
igh-minded Spaniard,” which he preferred to any other (I 
so understood him), and the “Two Voices;” and quotkl, with 
erident pleasure, the verses addressed “ To t^e Sl^dark.” Li 
this connection, he said ol the Kewtonian theory, that it 
might yet be superseded and forgotttm ; and Dalton’s atomic 
theory. « 

When I prepa|-ed to depart, he said he wished tf> show me 
what a common i>ei’fion in England could do, imd he led nj<‘ 
into the enclosure of lus ^.derk, a young man, to whom ho had 
"given this slip of ground, which was laid out, or its natui-jil 
capabilities shown, with much taste. He* then said he Wf>uld 
show me abetter way towards the inn ; and he walked a good 
part of a mile, talking, and ever and anon sr.(*pping short to 
impress th^word or the verse, and fiiudly^^art/Od trom me wjih 
gi'eat kindness, and returned across the iirids. 

Wordsworth honoiu’ed himself by his simple adherence te 
truth, and was very willing not to shine; but be surprisini by 
the hard limits of his thought. To judge from a single 
conversation, he made the impression of a luiri'^jw and vt’ry 
English mind;«£)f one who paid for hi^ rai'c elevation by 
general tameness and confortmty. .Off his own l>c€t, his 
opinion* Tverc of no value. It is not very rare to find i)er*ons* 
losing sympathy and eage, who expiate their departure fp^m 
the common, i|i one direc^tion, by their conformity in every 
other. « • • 
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1T._V0YAGE to ENGLANp.* 

1 '^HB occasion of\iiy second visit to England was an invi* 
tation from some Mecliamos* Institutes in Lancasluro 
and Yorkshire, wh'ch a^arately are oi*'ganized much in the 
same way as our New England Lyceums, hut, in 1847, had 
been linked into a “ Union, which embrac^ed twenty or thirty 
towns and cities, and presently extended into middle 
counties, and northward into Scotland. I was invited, on 
liberal terns, to read a seiies of lectures in tbeml^l The 
request was urged with eveiy kind suggestion, and every 
assurance of aid and comfort, by fnendliest,j parties^ Man- 
chester, who, in the sequel, amply redeemed their w<ird. The 
remuneration was equivalent to the fees at that time paid in 
this cotintiy for the like semces. At •aH events, it was 
sufficient to cover any travelling expenses, and the proposal 
offered an exec^Uent opportunity ojf seeing the interior of 
England ond*S<.»otland, by means of a home, and a committee 
of intelligent friends, awaiting me in every town, 

I did not go very ^'ilUngly. I am not a good traveller, 
nor have I found that long journeys yield a fair share of 
reasonable hours.. But the invitation was repeated and pressed 
at a moment of more leisure, and when I was a little spent by 
some unusual studies. I wanted a change and a tonic, ana 
England was proposed to me. Besides, there were, at least, 
the dread attraction and salutary inliuences ctf the sea. So 1 
took my berth in the packet-ship Washington Irving, and 
sailod from Boston on Tuesday, 5th (D^tober, 1847. 

On Friday at noon, we bad only made one himdred and 
tbirty-four miles. A nimble Indiiin would have swum as far; 
but the captain affirmed that the ship would show ais in time 
ill! her paces, and we crept along through the floating diift, of 
boards, logs, and chips, wlych the rivers of Moinsi and New 
Bninswick pour into the sea after a freshet. 

At hmt, on Sunday night, after doing one day’s work in foin, 
the storm came, the winds blew, and we flew before a north- 
wester. which strained every rdpe and sail. The good ship 
darts through the water all day, all nighty like a fish, quivering 
with speed, gliding through liquid leagues, sliding from horizon 
to horo%n. She lias passed tjscjfe Sable ; she has reached the 
Banks ; the land-birds are left ; gulls, haglets, ducks, petrels, 
swim, dive, and ^Jiover around ; no fisljjermen ; she has passed 
the Banks, left five sail behind lier, far on the edge of the west 
at sundown, which were fat cast of ns at mom, •^though they 
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say a.t*sea a stem obase is a long race, — and still we fly for 
our lives. The shortest sea-line from Boston to Liverpool ia 
2,850 miles. This a steamer keeps, and saves 150 miles. A 
sailing ship <oan never go in a shorter line than 3,000, and 
nsualfy it is mhch longer. Our good master keeps his kites 
up to the last moment, studding-sails alow and aloft, and, by 
incessant straight steering, never loses a rod of way. Watch- 
fulness is the law of tlie ship, — watch <)n watch, for advantag<^ 
and for life. Since the ship was built, it seems, the master 
never slept but in his day-clothes whilst on bofird. **Vbere 
are many advantages,” says Saadi, “in sea- voyaging, but 
security is not one of them,” Yet in hurrying over these 
abysse^. Vhatewer dangers we are running into, we are cer- 
tainly running out of the risks of hundreds of mile^ every 
day, which havQ, their own chances of squiijl, collisiim, sea- 
Btn»kc, piracy, cold, and thunder. Hour for hour, the risk on 
a steamboat is gi-eater ; but the speed is safety, or, twelve days 
of danger, instead bf twenty-four. 

Our ship was registered 750 tom, and weighed perhaps, with 
all her freight, 1,500 tons. The mainmast, from the deck tc 
the top-button, measured 115 ft'ct; the length of the dock, 
from stem to stem, 155. It is impassible not to personify a 
ship; everybody does, in everything they aay: — she behaves 
well ; she minds her rudder ; she swums like a duck ; she runs 
her nose into the water; she looks into a, port. Then*ihat 
wonderful cqyrlt du corps, by whicli we adoj^t into our self-lcwe 
everything we touch, makes us all champions of her sailing 
qualities. < 

The conscious ship hears all the praise. In one week she 
has made 1,467 miles, and now, at night, seems to hear the 
steamer behind her, which left Boston to-day at two, has 
mended her speed, and is flying before the gray south wind 
eleven and a half knots the hour. The sea-flve shines in Ijci 
wake, and far around wherev^er a wave In-eaks. I read the 
hour, Oh. 45‘, on my watch by this light. Near the equator, 
you can road small print by it; and the mate describes the 
phosphoric insects, when taken up in a pail, as sliaped iilo- a 
Car<aina potato. 

I find the sea-life an ae(juired ttiste, like that for tomatoes 
and olives. The coufinementf cold, motion, noise, and odour 
are not to be dispensed with. The floor of your room is sloped 
at an angle of twenty or thirty degrees, and I waked every 
morning with the belief that some, one was tippingpup luy 
bei*th. ^ Nobody likes to be treated ignomiiiioiisly, upset, 
shoved against the sid 9 of the house, rolled^rover, suffocated 
with bilge, mer>hitis, and stewilig oil. We get used to these 
imnoyances at last, but the di'ead ^f the sea remains longer. 
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The s€A is^masciJne, the type of active strength. Loo)£; what 
egg-shells are drifting all over it, each one, like ours, filled 
with men in ocstacics of terror, altema<pig w^h cockn^ 
conceit, fis the sea is rough or smooth. Is tmSj ead-oolonred 
circle an ct-emal cemetery ? In oiir graveyards we scoop a 
pit, but this aggressive water opens mile- wide pits and chasms, 
and makes a mouthful of a fleet. To the geologist, the sea 
is the only firmament'; the land is in perpetual flux and 
cha:^e, now blown up like a tumour, now »;sunk in a chasm, 
andithe iHjgistered observations of a few hundred years find 
it in a perpetual tilt, rising and falling. The sea. keeps its 
old level ; and ’tis no wonder that the history of our race is 
80 recent, if the roar of the ocean is silencing our ciijditions. 
A rising of the sea, such as has been observed, sav an inch in 
a century, from east to west on the land,jWill ouiw all the 
towiiB, monuments, bones, and knowledge of mankind steadily 
and insensibly. If it is capable of these great and secular 
mischiefs, it is quite as ready at private^ and local damage ; 
iuid of this no landsman seems so fearful as the seaman. 
Such discomfort and such danger as the narratives of the 
captain and' mate, disclose ai'o bad enough as the costly fee 
we pay for entnuice to Europe ; but the wonder is always new 
that any sane man c»in be a sailor. And here, on the second 
(biy of our voyage, stepped out a little boy in his shirt-sleeves, 
who had hid hiu^elf, whilst the ship was in port, in the bread- 
closet, having no money, and wishing to go to England. Tlie 
sailors have dressed him in Guernsey frock, with a knife in 
his btdt, and ho is climbing nimbly about afteu them, “ bkes 
th<* work first-rate, und, if the captain will j;ake him, means 
nc»w to <x)mc back again in the ship.’’ The mate avers that 
tills is the history of all sjiilors; nhie out of ten are runaway 
b«>ys; and adds, that all of them are sick of the sea, but stay 
ill it out of pride. Jack has a life of risks, incessant abuse, 
and the worst pay. It is a little better with the mate, imd not 
very much boit^T with the captain. A hundred dollars a month 
is rec.koned high pay. If ^^ailors were contented, if they had 
not resolved again and again not to go to sea any more, I 
should resp<H.*t them. 

Of coui'se, the inconveniences and terrors of the sea are not 
<#£ any account to those whos<i minds are pi'o-occupied. The 
water-laws, arctic frost, the mountain, the mine, omy shatter 
cockucyism; every noble activity makes room for itself. A 
groat ^ind is a good SiLilt)r, Sis a great heai’t is. And the 
'' seaP is not slow iii disclosing inestimable secrets to a gocni 
naturalist. a ^ 

’Tis a good rale in every Journey to provide ?omc piece of 
liberal iSfcudy to rescue the hours which bad w^eatbev bad 
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company, anti tareme, steal from the bo^t economist, Claasios 
which at home ai*e drowsily read have a strange charm in a 
country inn, or the transom of a merchant brig, 1 i* 6 * 
member that^ome of the happiest and most valuable hours I 
have owed to books, XJ^w^acd, many yefirs ago, on shipboard. 
The worst impediment I have found mt sea is the want of light 
in the cabin. 

We found on boaf^ the usual cabpn library; Basil Hall, 
Dumas, Dickens, ^Biilwer, Balzac, and Sand, were our seax>gods. 
Among the passengers, there was some variety of talent and 
profession; we exchanged our expe^rienctis, and all learned 
something. The busiest talk with leisure and convenience ht 
sea, and «ometim<i 8 a memorable fact turns up, which you have 
long h^d a vacant niche for, and seize with the jo) of a 
collector. But, ipder the best conditions, a voyjige is one of 
the severest tests to try a man. A college examination is 
nothing to it. Sea*days are long, — these lack-lustre, joyless 
days which whistled over us ; but they were few, — only fifteen, 
as the captain counted, sixteen according to me. fi/ockoned 
from the time when we left soundings, our speed was such that 
the captain drew the line of his course in rtxi ink on his chait, 
for the encouragement or envy of future navigiUors. 

It has been swud that the King of England would consult his 
dignity by giving audience to foreign ambassadors in the 
cabin of a man-of-war. And 1 think the white path of an 
Atlantic ship the right avenue to the palace front of this sea- 
faiing people, who for hundreds of years claimed the strict 
sovereignty 9 ! the sea, and exacted toll and the striking ssiil 
from the ships of all other peoples. When their privilege vrm 
disputed by the Dutch and otner junior marines, on the plea 
that you could never anchor on the same wave, or hold property 
in wdiat was always flowang, the English did not stick to claim 
the channel, or bottom of all the main. Aa if,'^ said they, 

we contended for the drops the sea, and not for iks 
situ ration, or the bed of those waters. The sea is bounded 
by His Maj^eety’s empire.” ^ 

As we neared the land, its genfiis was felt. Tliis was in- 
evitably the British si<le. In every man’s thought arises now 
a new system, English sentimentB, English Imea and ftuirs, 
English histoiy and social modes. Yesterday, eviuy passenger 
had measured the speed of the slap by watfibing the bubbles 
over the ship’s bulwarks. T<.».day, instead of bubbles, wc 
measure by Kinsale, Cork, Watei-fo^, and Ardmore.# Tliere 
lay the^een shore of Ireland, like some coast of plenty. rWa 
could see towns, towers, churches, haiweats ; ljut the curse of 
eight hundred ^ears we ffould not discern. 
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A LFIEItl tbou^Kt lt4lly and lExt^^laJid the only countries 
worth living in ; the f (rnner, because there nature vindicateR 
her rights, and triumphs over the e%dls Inflicted by the govern- 
ments ; the latter, because art conquers nattn'e, and transforms 
a rflde, ungenial land into a paradise of comfort and plenty. 
England is a, garden. Under an ash-coloured sky, the flclas 
flhve been combed and rolled till they appear to have been 
flnished with a pencil instead of a plough. The aoliflijy of the 
structures that compose the towns spe^^s the industry of ages. 
Nothing is left as it was made. Rivers, hi^s, vallejyi, the sea 
itself, feel the hand of a master. The long habitation of a 
powerful and ingenious race has turned every rood of land to 
Its best use, has found all the capabilitieSf the arable soil, the 
qiiarriable x\>ck, the lughways. the byways, the fords, the 
navigable waters ; and the new arts of intercourse meet you 
everywhere ;• so that England is a huge phalanstei^, where 
all that man wants is provided within the precinct. Cfushioned 
and comforted in ewery manner, the traveller rides as on a 
caimon-lwill, high and Tow, over rivers and tovims, through 
mountiiina, in tu|inel8 of three or four miles, at near twice tbe 
fq)eed of qur trains j and rea<is quietly the Times newspaper, 
which, by its iimnensc coiTespondenco and reporting, seems tex 
have machinized the rest of the world for his occasion. 

The problem of the traveller hmding at I^rerpool is. Why 
England is England ? Wliat are the elements or that power 
which the English hold over other flations F If there be one 
test of natiomil genius universally accepted, it is success ; and 
if there be one successful country in the universe for the last 
millenniuui, that country is Eiijjland. 

, A wise traveller vrill natursuly choose to visit the best of 
actual nations i and an J^ncrican has more reasons than 
another to draw him to Britain. In all that is done or begun 
by the Americans towards right thinking or practice, we are 
met by a civilization already settled and overpowering. The 
culture of the day, the thought!^ and aims of men, are English 
thoughts and fums. A nation considerable for a thousand 
years since Egbert, it has, in the last centuries, obtained the 
ascendttnt, and stamped the Irndwledge, activity, and power of 
onaj^nd with its impress. Those who resist it do not feel it 
or ol>ey it The Russian in hi^ snows is aiming" to be 

English. The Tiuk and Chihese also are milking awkwaini 
efforts l>e English. The practical common-etase of modem 

Uttarpaia Aiikr^hna Tubfic library 
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societ tlie ujalitarian direction wliicli labq^, lawa^ opiniott, 
religion take* is the natural genius of the British mind, ^e 
influence of France is a constituent of modem civility, but not 
enough oppoi^ to the English for the most vrholesome effect. 
The American ik only the contiuuation of ,the English genius 
into new conditions, more or less pr^itious. 

See what books fill our libraries. Every book we read, ev^ 
biography, play, romahcc, in whatever form, is still English 
history and inauuers. So that a sensible Englishman once 
said to me, “As long as you do not grant us copyright, we 
shall have the teaching of you.*’ 

But we have the same mfficulty in making a social or mortO 
estimatg of England, as the sheriff finds in di;awing a jury to 
tiy some cause which has agitated the whole community, and 
on which everybci;ly finds himself an in terestcd party. Officers, 
jurors, jiulges, have all taken sides. Enghmd has inoculated aU 
nations with her civilization, intelligence, and tastes; and, to 
resist the tyramiy ^d prepossession of the British ,0ement^ a 
seiioiiB man must aid himself, by comparing with it the civili- 
zations of the farthest east and west, the old Greek, the 
Oriental, and, much more, the ideal standard, if only by means 
of the very impatience which English forms are sure to awaken 
in indej^endent minds, v» 

Besides, if w^e will visit London, the present time is the bi^si 
time, as some signs portend that it hjtwS rca^ched its liighest 
points It is observed that the English interest us a little less 
within a few years ; fuid hence the impression that the British 
power has culminated, is in S(dstice, or already declining. 

As soon as enter Enghmd, which, with Wales, is no 
larger than the State of Georgia,* this little land stretches by 
an illusion to th(i dimcnsJtms of an empire. The innumerable 
details, the crowded! succession of towns, cities, cathedrals, 
castles, and gi'cat mid decorated <?state8, the numlier and power 
of the trades and giiilds, the luUitaiy strength and sidendour, 
the multitudes of rich and remarkable peojdt-., the servants 
and equipJiges. — all these ca.tchiiig the ey#, and never aDovdug 
it to pause, hide all Ivoundaries, fly the impression of magni- 
ficence and endless wealth. 

I reply to aU the urgencies that refer mo to this and that 
object imliripensably to be s^n. — Tea, to see England well 
needs a hundred years ; for, what they told me w’us the merit 
of ^5ir John Soane’s Museum, in London, — that it was w^iiU 
packed and well saved, — istheftiei’it of England ; — it i^stnffed 
full, in fill comers and crevk«s, with towns, towers, chur#he% 
villas, palaces, hospital^, and cha-ri^-houses.^ In t^e history 

♦ Add iSouth cVoliiin, and you have^ muro than an e(|uwa}f*iit fur the am 
afSooUana. ^ 
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iiji, it » a Way from a. cromlech to York minR^r ; yet 
all the intermedxate steps may still Ibe traced m tkw aU-pr.**- 
serving island. * 

The territory a singnlar perfection. TEe climate is 
warmer by many "IRegreesjf than' it is entitled td by latitude. 
Keither hot nor cold, there is no hour in the whole year when 
one cannot work. Here ^ no winter, but awch days as we have in 
Massachusetts in November, a temperature which makes inS 
exhansfing demand on human strength, but aJlow s tlie attaiu- 
uient of the- largest stature. Charles the Secemd said, “it 
inrited men abroad ijKjre days in the y<?ar and more hours in 
the day than any other countjj,” Then England hi«s all the 
materhilfi of a Working country excex>t wood, Tlie constant 
rain, — a rain with every tide, in some partg of the island, — 
keeps its niultitiule of rivers full, and brings agricultural 
production up to the highest point. It has plenty of w*at(?r. of 
stone, of potteris clay, of coal, of salt, and*:>f iron. The land 
naturally abounds with game, immense heaths and downs are 
paved with quails, grouse, and woodcock, and the shores ai'C 
animated by water birds. The rivers and the surrounding sea 
spawn with fish ; th<?re are salmon for the rich, and sprats and 
henings for the poor. , In the nortliem lochs, the herring ore 
in innumerable shoals;* at one serison, the country people say, 
the lakes contain one imii water and two parts fish. 

The only drawback on this industrial convenieiioy is the 
darkness of its sky. The night and day are too nearly of a 
coknir. It strains the eyes to read and to write, ^dd the coal 
smc»ke. In the manufacturing towns, the ting soot or blncha 
darken the day, give w'hite sheep the colour of black sheep, 
discolour the human saliva, contamiimie the air, poison many 
plants, and corrode the monuments and buiklmgs. 

The London fog aggravates the distempers of the sky, and 
sometimes justifies the epigram on the chmate by tin ijuglisli 
wut, “ in ii fine day, looking up a chimney ; in a foul day, look- 
ing down one.” A gentlenuoi in Liverpool told mi that he 
found ho could do wit bout % fire in liis parlour about one day 
in the year. It is however pretended that the enormous con- 
sumption of coal in the island is also felt in modifying the 
goncnil climate, • 

Eactitious climate, factitious position. England it?.semble^ 
a ship in its shape, and, if it were one, its bok admiral could 
not Lav^ worked it, or anchoriid it in a more jndicicais 
efietjtjve position. Sir John Hei’schel suid, “ Loudon was tiic 
centre of the terrene globe/’ The Hhopkc<'piiig nation, to use 
a shop word, hitb a (food' stafm, Tho^old Vi‘ni*ti:m8 plea^?cd 
themselves with the t|iat Yenice was ii^ 45*“*, niidway 

between tne poles and the Imo; as if that wetb an imperial 

TOL. II. ^ t ^ 
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oentraLty. Long of old, the Greeks fancied Delphi the narel 
of the eajfth, in their favourite mode of fabling the earth to be 
an animaL The Jews believed Jerusalem to be the oenti'o. I 
have seen a krjjitometric chart designed to show that the city 
of Philadelphia was in the same thermic beki, and, by inference, 
in the same belt of empire, as the cities of Athens, Rome, and 
London. It was drawn by a patriotic^ Philadelpbian, and was 
examined with pleasure, under his showing, by the inhabitants 
of Chestnut Stre^-. But, whmi carried to Charleston, t<j^ Kew 
Orleans, and to Boston, it* somehow failed to convince the 
ingenious scholars of a.ll those capitals. « 

But England is anchored at tbo side of Em*ope, and right in 
the heart of the modem world. The sea, which, accorjjing to 
Virgirs famous Hue, divided the poor Britons utterly from the 
world, pi'oved tu^bo the ring of marriage with all nations. It 
is not d<^wn in the books, — ^it is written only in the geologic 
strata, — that fortugate day when a wave of tbo German Ocean 
burst the old isthmus which joined Kent and Cornwall to 
Friince, and gave to this fragment of Europe its iinpi-egnable 
sea wall, cutting off an island of eight hundred i^ilcs in length 
with an invgular l>reudth reaching to three hundred miles ; a 
teiritory hu^ge emmgh for indt'pendence ennebed i\nih every 
seed of natiimal power, so near, that it 'can see the harvests of 
the continent ; and so far, that who would cross the striut must 
be an expert mariner, ready ft»r tempests. As America, Eiirtjpe, 
and Asia lie, these Briton.s have precisely the bc^st eommerciaJ 
position in the whole planet, and are sure of a market for all 
the goods tHey can manufacture. And to make these advan- 
tages avail, theldver Thames must dig its spaxdous outlet to tl?e 
sea from the heart of tli^j kingdom, giving road and landing to 
innumerable slups, and all the couvcnioncy to trade, that, a 
people so skilful and sulfieitmt in economizing water-front ])y 
docks, wareliouses, and lighters required. When James tlie 
First declared bis purpose of punishing London by removing 
his Couij|L, the Lord Mayor replied, ‘Mhat, in removuig his 
royal jires^mt'e from his lieges, the/ hopefl ho would leave them 
the Thames.” 

In the viiriety of surface, Britain is a niiniatuve of Europe, 
having plain, forest, marsh, yiver, seiysborf?; mines in Corn- 
wall; <*aves in Matlock tind DerWshire; didhdoas landwsape 
ill Dovedaie, delicious iH*a.-view at Tor-Bay, Highlands in Scot- 
land, Snowdim in Wales ; ai),d, in Westmorhind and Guild, »er- 
Jand, a pocket Switz^uliind, in which the lakes and mountains 
ai’C on a sufliciimt scale to fill the eye and touch the imifginlU 
tiom It is anation ccsjvcnicnfly small. P^iteuellc thought 
that nature b^d sometiriics a little alfectation ; and there is 
such an artificial completeness in this nation of artificers, as if 
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theve were a design from the beginnmg to elabomte ^bigger 
Birmingham, Nature heJd couxtsd with herself, and said, * My 
Komaus ai*e gone. To build mv new empire, I will choose a 
rude race, all masculine, with brutish stren^l^ I will not 
grudjje a competitij)n of the roughest males. T*et bulTalo gore 
oulfalo, and the pasture to the strongest! For I have work 
that requires the best will and sinew. Sharp and temperate 
northern breeats* shall blow, to keep tlfat will alive and alert. 
The sea shall disjoin the |)eople from others, «Lnd knit them to 
a fieito nationality. It shall give them markets on every side. 
Long time I will kee;p them on thehr feet, by poverty, border- 
wSrs, seafiuing, sea-risks, and the stimulus of gain. An 
isliuid, — but not so large, the people not so many as tS^glut the 
great Inarkets and depress one another, but proportioned to 
the size of Europe Jiud the continents.* i . 

With itsfniits, and wares, and money, must its civih influence- 
radiate. It is a siiigiiliir coincidence to this geogiuphic cen- 
trality, tli<j spiritual centrality, irvhich Eiflanuel Swedenborg 
ascribes to the pt^ple. “ Fc»r the English nation, thq best of 
them are in the centi’c of all Christians, because they have 
interior intellectual light. This appears conspicuously in the 
spirituijl W7.>rld. This light they derive from the liberty of 
speaking and wi-itiug, ^nd thereby of thinking/* 


IV.--KACE. 

A n ingcnJoiifi anatomist has widtteix a book* to prove that 
races ai’C imperishable, but nations are pliant political 
constJ'uctions, easily changed or destroyed. But this writer 
did not found his assumed i*aces on any necessary law% dis- 
closing their ideal or metaphysical necessity ; nor did he, on 
the other hfind, ooimi with precision the existing nicos, and 
6<Htlo the Inie bounds; a point of nicety, and th'‘ poi^ular test 
of the theoiy. The individftals at the extreme^ vf divergence 
in one race of men are as uidike as the wolf to the Lipdog. 
Yet each variety shades down imperceptibly into the next, and 
you cannot draw the line where A. race begins or ends. Hence 
every writer maljos a different count Blumenbach reckons 
five races ; Humboldt three ; £md Mr. Fickeriug, who lately, in 
our Exi^oring Expedition^ thinks he saw all the kinds of men 
that 4 *an be on the planet, makes eleven. 

The British Enipire is reckoned to contain 222,000,0u0 soms, 
—•perhaps a fiftn of the population of \he globe»i and to com- 
* Tin Kaceb, a Tragmejit. * by Robert Knox. LondSj^ : 1659. 
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pii»e a +«mtory of 5,000,000 square miles. So have Britisli 
|)eoj>le predominated. Perhaps forty of these miDiojis are of 
British stock. Add the United States of America, which 
ix3ckoii, exclusive of slaves, ^,000,000 of people, on a territory 
of B,0()0,000 square miles, and in which tl\e foreign element, 
however conBiderahle, is rapidly asHiinilated, and you have a 
populaticm of English descent and language, of 00,000,000, and 
governing a popiuatioh of 245,000,0(K) souls. 

The British census proper reckons twenty-seven and a half 
millions in the home countries. What makes this census 
important is the qusility of the units that compose it. Th^ 
are free forcible men, in a countiy where life is safe, and has 
rcache(h,trie greatest value. They give the bias to the current 
age* ; and that, not by chance or by mass, but by theii* chat*acteri 
and by the nuinoier of individuals among them of personfil 
ability. It has been denh^l that the English have genius. Be 
it as it may, men of vast intellect have bc‘en born on their s<dl, 
and they have mad^ or applied the principiil inventions. They 
have sound Ivodics, and supreme endurance in war and in 
labour. Ihe spawning force of the nice has sullict'd to the 
colonixation of grcfit parts of the world ; yet it rcinains to )>e 
«^*en whether they cun make good the exodus of milliims from 
Great Britain, amounting, in 1852, to more than a thousand a 
day. They have assimilating force, since they are imitated by 
their foreign subjects; and they are still aggi'Ctssive andpro- 
pagjindist, enlarging the dominion of their arts and liberiy. 
Their laws are hospitable, and slavery does not exist imder 
them. Wlial oppression exists is incidental and temporary ; 
their success u not sudden or fortunate, but they have 
maintained constancy Jind self-<«juality for many ages. 

Is this power due to* their nice, or to some oilier cause? 
Men hear gladly of the power of l>bM)d or ruA^e. Everybody 
ikes to knovr that ins advantagt^s cann*>t be attributed to air, 
soil, sea, or to local wealth, as mines and qua-rrioH, nor to law^s 
and traditions, nor to fortune, but to 8up<jrior brain, as it 
makes lift? praise mere personal t<i*^him. « 

We antimpate in the doctrine of lucc something like that 
law of physiology, that, whate%"er bone, muscle, or essential 
organ is found in one healthy individual, the? same part or 
organ may be found in or Txanf the same place in its congener; 
and we look to find in the son every mental and moral propeify 
tliat existed in the aheestor. In race, it is not the broad 
shoulders, or litbeiiess, or sh^ture, tJiuit give advantajfe, but a 
symmetry that reaches as far as to th» wit. l‘hon the mh^acle 
and renown begin. Thqp first we care to exaimne the pedigre^e, 
and copy he^<fiully the training — what food they ate, what 
nursing, schqdl, and exercises they^bad, vliich resulted in Ihh 
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mother-mt, delicanr of tlxougtLt, suad robust wisdoxiC 
came such men as King Al£r<S. and R<^ger Bacon, WiOiAm of 
Wyiseham, WaltiT Rtileigh, Philip Sidney, Isaac Newton, 
William SiiaJfespeare, George Chapman, Pranks Bacon, George 
Herlvert, Henry l^ane, to exist here? What made these 
delicate natures ? was it the air ? waa it the sea ? was it the 
parentage ? For it is certain that theie men are samples ot 
their contemporaries, ^e hearing ear is always found close 
to tim speaVing tongue ,* and no genius can Ibng or often utter 
anything which is not invited and gladly entertained by men 
abound him. 

It is race, is it not, that puts the himdred millioni^ of India 
tinder^ the dominion of a remote island in the north of ^lurope ? 
Race avails much, if that he true, which is alleged, that all 
Celts ai’c Catholics, and all Saxons are Protdltants ; tliat Celts 
love unity of power, and Saxons the representative* principle. 
Rac^c is a controlling influence in the ^ew, who, for two 
millenniums, under every climate, has preserved the stimc 
chameter and employments. Race in the negro is of appalling 
imjK»rtance. The French in Canada, cut on from all inter- 
course with the parent pet>ple,*have held their national traits. 
I chanced to read Tiujjtus “ondhe Manners of the Germans,^’ 
not long since, in Missouri, and the heart of lUinoia, and I 
found abundant points of resemblance between the Germans 
of til o Hercyiiian f oldest, and our Moodier s, Sucker 9, and Badgtr$ 
of the American woods. 

But whilst race works immortally to keep its own it is 
resisted by other forces. Civiiizati^ *n is a re-a|^nt, and eats 
away the old tinits. The Arabs of to-day ifre the Arabs of 
Pharaoh ; but the Briton of to-day a very different jierson 
from Cassibelauinis <»r Ossian. Kach religious sect has its 
physiognomy. The Methodists Have acquired a face; the 
Quakers, a face ; the nuns, a face. An Englishman will pick 
\ out a dissenter by Iris manners. Trades and professions caiwe 
their own lin<*s on face and form. Certain circumstances of 
"'uglish life aic not It^ss effedive; os, personal Hberty ; plenty 
Sfood ; good ale and mutton; open market, or good wages 
J eyery kind of labour ; high bribes to talent and skill ; the 
island life, or the million opjioxVinitiee and outlets for expand- 
ing and misplaced tiilent; readiness of combination among 
themselves for politics or for business strikes; and sense of 
auporiority founded on habit of ^victory in labour and in war; 
and th<?ap})ctite for superiority gi*ows by feeding. 

' It^a easy to add to the counteracting forces to race. Credence 
is a main element. ^Tis said, Jhat the^iews of jaature held b) 
any people determine all their institutions. . Wliatevcr in- 
fluences to men till or moral faculty, ta&e men out c'f 
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nationf^ity, as out of other conditions, and make the national 
life a culpable compromise. 

These limitations of the formidable doctrine of race sraggesl 
others which tthiMjaten to undermine it, as not sufiSciently 
based. The fixity or inconvei*tiblene 88 races as we see 
them, is a weak argument for the eternity of these frail 
boundaries since all our historical period is a point to the 
duration in which nature has wrouglit. Any the leoM and 
solitariest fact in«oiir natural history, such as the melioration 
of fruits and of animal stocks, hoe the worib of a power ifi the 
opportunity of geologic periods. Moreover, thougli we flatter 
tlie solf-love of men and nations by the legend of pure racA, 
all our axpcrionce is of the gradation and resolution of races, 
and strange resemblrmces meet ns eveiywhere. It ne(^i not 
puzzle 11^ that Mailay and Papuan, Celt and Romiui, Saxon and 
Tartar Bluj^iild mix, when we see the ludiments of tiger and 
baboon in inir human form, and know that the baaTiers of 
races arc not so finli, but that some spiny sprinkles us from 
the antediluvian seas. 

The low organizations are simplest ; a mere mouth, a jelly, 
or a straight wonn. As the scale mounts, the organizations 
becf»me complex. We are piqued wdth pure descent, but 
niiture loves inoculation. A child blendfe in his face the faces 
of both parents, and some feature from e\ei7 ancestor whi>se 
fin e hangs on the wall. The best natioitj^ are those most, 
widely related; and navigation, as etfi^cting a w’^orhhwide 
luixture, is th(' most potent advancer of nations. 

Thc English composite character betrjiys a mixc<l origin. 
Evei7thing Enaliah is a fusivui of distant and antagoni 8 fi<^ 
elements. The language is mixed; the names of men are <»f 
diibTcnt nations — threv Klnguages, tlirw or four nations; — thc^ 
eun-ents of thought are counter: coiitcuiplatiou imd pi-actical 
skill ; active intellect and dead conservatism ; w'orld-wide 
enter]U'iBe, and devoted ufk* and wont ; aggressive fi'Oedom and 
hospitable law, wdth bitter class- legislation ; a people seaUcre^l 
by their ^^ars and afir.irs over the %ce of »thc whole t;arth^ and 
homoKiek to a man ; a country of extiNmes — diilceB and char- 
tists, Bishops of Durham and naked heathen colliers : — nothing 
can be praised in it without damning exceptions, itnd nothing 
denounced -without salvos of ccbrdial pniise. 

Neither do this people appcftr to l>e of one stem; but 
collectively a better nice than any from which they are derived. 
Nor is it easy to trace it hom<f to its •original scads. Who can 
call by right names wdiat races are in BriUiin ? Who can trace 
ihom historically ? Who can discriminate th^ anatomically, 
or metaphysically P ^ 

In the impbssibility of a^rivinip at satisfactioip on tht 
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historic question of race, and— ^oine of wliatever diipuiabie 
ancestry — the indisputable Englishman before me, nimaelf 
very -well marked, and nowhere else to be found — I fancied I 
CiHild leave quite aside the choice of a tribe as his lineal pro* 
geuitors, Defoe said in his vsrath, “ the EngiisWan was the 
mud of all races**^ 1 incline to the belief, tliat, as water, lime, 
and sand, make mortar, so certc^ temperaments many well, 
and, by well^managed oontrarietics, develop as drastic a 
character as the English, Qn the whole, it^ is not so much a 
hist<^ of one or of certain tribes of Saxons, Jutes, or Frisians, 
coming from one place, and genetically identical, as it is an 
atithfdogy of temperaments out of them all. Certain tempera- 
ments suit the sky jxnd soil of England, say eight^or ten or 
tw'^enlw varieties, as, out of a hundred pear-trees, eignt or ten 
suit the soil of an orchard, and thrive, whilsliall the unadapted 
tcmporainenta die out. 

The English derive their pedigree from such a range of 
nationalities, that there nc^eds sea-room and land-room to un- 
fold the varieties of talent and character. Perhaps the ocean 
serves as a galvanic battery to distribute acids at one pole, and 
alkalies at the other. So England tends to accumulate her 
liberals in America, fuid her conservatives at London. The 
Scandinavians in her^'ace still hear in evexy age the murmurs 
of their mother, the oceim; the Briton in the blood bugs the 
homestead still. 

Again, as if to tiitensate the inflxumcos'' that are not of race, 
what we think of when vre talk of English traits really muTOws 
itself tc» a small district. It excludes Ireland, gind Scotland, 
and Wales, and reduci^s itself at last to Lcy;idon, that is, tc 
those who come and go thither. The portraits that hang on 
the walls in the Acadimiy BxhibitioiWat London, the figures in 
Punch's drawings of the public men. or of the club-houses, the 
prints in the siiop-windcm^s, are distinctive Englic<h, and not 
Amexican, no, nor Scuiteh, nor Irish : but 'tis a very restricted 
nationality. As you go north into the manufacturing and 
agricultural disti'ict^ and to the population that newer travels, 
us you go into Yorkshire, *as you cixter Scotland, the world's 
Englishman is no loxiger found. In Scotland, there is a I'apid 
h >ss of all grandexir of niieu and manners ; a provincial eager- 
ness and a<'uwmess appear; th<f poverty of the country makes 
itself remarked, and a coarseness of maunei’s ; and, among the 
intellectual, is the insanity of dialectiris. In Ii-eland, are the 
eaxne ciimate and soil a§ in Ewgland, but less food, no right 
religion to the land, political dependence, small tenantry, and 
an inferior or misplact^il race. 

These queried ccmeemiiig ancestry*and blood may be well 
allowed, for there is no prosperity that soclis more to dopeJul 
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m of iqEnii than British prosjxgsrity. Only a 

imd mais pfrjple could have made this snuill territory great, 
We eay, his h regatta or yacht race, that, if the hoats are aiiy- 
wh^re nearly n^tc^ed, it is the man that wins* But the h€^ 
sailing into cither boat, and he wiU ^^in. 

^ Yet it, IS ^e for us to speculate in face of unbroken tradi- 
tions, though vague* and losing themselves in hible. The 
traditions have got foeting, and refuse to be disturbed. The 
kitchen-clock is njore convenient than sidereal time. We must 
use the popular category, as we do by the linmean classifica- 
tion, fdr convenience, and not as exact and final Otherwise, 
we 'Ure presentlv confounded, when the best settled traits bf 
one ra(?c' are claimed by some new ethnologist as pre<nsely 
characteristic of the riviU tribe. ^ 

1 found plenty, of well-marked English tyiu^, the ruddy 
<^OInph^xi'(^n fair and plump, r4)bu8t men, with laces cut like a 
die, and a strong island speech and accent ; a Nonmin tyi)c, 
with the compjacaucy that belongs to that constitution. 
Others, who might b*i Atmjric.'uis, for mi^dhing that appeared 
in their complexion or form : and their spt'cch was mu<h less 
marked, and their thought much less bound. We will call 
them Saxons. Then the llt>miin has imjilantcd las dark com- 
plexion in the trinity or <|uaternity of bleed s* 

1. The sources from which tmdiiion derives their stock are 
mainly three. And, first, they arc of the oldest blood of the 
w*(>rld — the Celtic, Some peoples are dwiduous oaj transitory. 
Whor(‘ are the Grot'ks ? where the Etrurians ? where the 
R«>iiKiUfl ? But ,the Ctdts or Sidonides are an old family, of 
w hose iM^ginning there is no memory, iind their cmd is liktdy to 
be still more remote in the future : for they have endurance 
and j)r<»ductiAamess. They planted Britain, and gave to the 
seas and mountaLns names 'which are piams, and imitatij the 
pure voioes of miture. They are favourably remembered in 
the oldest records of Europe. They had no violent fviudal 
tenure, bvt the husbendman owned the „land* They h.id an 
alphabet, astronomy, priestly culture, and a stiblime <Teod. 
They have a bidden and precarious genius. They madti the 
best popular literature of the middle ages in the songs of 
MerUn. and the tender and ddicioua mythology of Arthur, 

2. The English come mainly from the Gennans, whom 

the Romans found hard to conquer in two hundred and 
ten years— say, impossible t:> conquer— when one <^emem- 
hers the long se(piel; a people about whom, in the old empire, 
the rumour ran, there was never juiy that mei^jiled with tnoin 
that rej^nterl it noL. ^ * 

3« Oharlemagnei halting one day in a town of Na^nnes# 
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Gai^ looVed out of a window^ saw a of Kc|tkm6ii 
ormamg m the Meditermn^oii, They even euterdSd the pd^ of 
the town where he was^ causing no small and sudden 

maiming and arming of his galleys. As th^ ter ^ 

again, the emperqr gazed long after them, hts ^ye6 pithed 14 
tears. I am tormeiited with sorrow," he said, “ whei^ I fore* 
see the evils they will bring on mr posterity,” There was ' 
reason for those XerxeJS’ tears, lie .^^en who have built a 
ship and invented the tig — cordage, sail, conmaep, and pump — 
the forking in and out of port, have acquired much morq than 
a ship. arm them, and every shore is at their inercy. 

iior, if they have not numerical sui>eriority where th<^ anchor, 
they have only to sail a mile or two to find it. Bonaparte’s art 
of wai% namely of concentrating force on the point oi attack, 
must always he theirs who have the choice of the battle- 
ground. Of course they come into the fight froin^ a higher 
ground of power than the land-nations ; and can engage them 
on shore with a victorious advantage in th(3 retreat. As soon 
as the shores axo sufficiently peopled to make piracy 4 losing 
business, the same skill and courage are ready for the service 
of trade. 

The Helmskriiiffla,* or Sagas of the Kings of Norway, ool- 
lecbnl by Snorro Stilrleson, is the Iliad and Odyssey of 
English history. Its portraits, like Homer’s, are strongly 
indivitlualized. "IJlie Sagas describe a monarchictil republic 
like Sparta. The government disapjHjars before the importance 
of citizens. lu Norw'ay, no Persian masses fight and perish to 
ttggi*andi'/e a king, but the actors are bonders on landholders, 
every one of whom is named and personally^and patronymi- 
cally dc8<?ribed, as the king’s friend and companion, A sparse 
population gives this high w^orth tc^ every man. Individuals 
are often noticed as very handsome persons, which trait only 
brings the st-ory nearer to the English race. Then the solid 
maUnnaJ int.t»re8f- predominates, so dear to English under- 
standing, wlicrein the association is logical, between merit and 
land. The heroes o4 the Sagas are not the knights of South 
Europe. No vapouring oi J^nce and Spain has corrupted 
them. They fire substantial farmers, whom the rough times 
have forced to defend their properties. They have weapons 
which they use in a determine manner, by no means for 
chivalry, but for their acres. They are people considerably 
advanced in nmd arts, living ampliibiously on a rough coast, 
and drsiwing half their fic>od fit^m the sea, and half from the 
lands They have herds of cows, and molt, wheat, bacon, 
butter, and ehe^e. They fish in the fiord, and hunt the deer 

• riugla Irnnslr.twi W Samuel Laiin;, Ksci. Con "Ion, 1844, 
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A kiii^ amou^ these farmers has a vamiig power, sometimet 
not oxeeeding the authority of a sheriff. A king Wfis main- 
tained much as, in some of our oountiy districts, a winter* 
schoolmaster^is quai'tercd, a week here, a week there, and a 
fortnight on tlft» next farm — on all the f j.rmor8 in rotation 
This the king calls going into guest-quariers ; and it was the 
only way in which, in a poor country, a, poor king, with immy 
retainers, oonld he kept alive, when he^leaves his owm farm to 
collect his dues through the kingdom. 

These Norsemen aj'e excellent persons in the main,* with 
good sense, steadiness, wise speech, and prompt action. But 
they have a singular turn for homicide ; their chief end 
man is Jtf murder, or to he murd<*red ; oars, scythes, harpoons, 
crowdiars, peatkuives, and hayforks, are tools valued hy them 
all the more foi^ their charming aptitude for assassiniitions. 
A pair oi«kings, after dinner, will divert themstdves by thrust- 
ing each his sword thr<>Hgh the other's body, as did Yngve and 
Alf. Another paii«' ride out on a morning for a frolic, and. 
finding no weapon near, will take the bits out of tlunr horses* 
mouths, and crush each other's heads with tliem, as did Alric 
and Eric. The sight of a tent-cord or a cloak-string puts them 
on hanging somebody, a wife, or a husband, or, best of all, a 
king. If a farmer h*as so much as a htiwiork, he sticks it into 
a King Dag. King Ingiald finds it vastly amusing to buni up 
half a doz<’n kings in a hall, after getting them dnink. Newer 
was poor gentleman so surfeited with life, ho furious to be rid 
of it, as the Noilhman, If he cannot pick any other quarrel, 
he will get kimself comfortably gored by a buirs horns, like 
Egil, or Hlain l^y ti land-slide, like the iigricultnriil Kinj:* 
Onund. Odin died in his bed. in Sweden ; but it wiis a pro- 
verb of ill condition, to fae the death of old age. King Hake 
of Sweden cuts and slashes in battle, long as lie can stand, 
then ordei*8 his wnr-ship, leaded with his dead men and thrir 
weitpons, to be taken out to sea, tlie tiller shipi.)e(l, and tlie 
sails spread; being left alone, he sets fire to some taivwo<xl, 
and lies down contented on deik. ^’I’he \^ud Idew^ off the lan<l, 
the ship* fiew' burning in clear Hame, out between tlie islets 
into the 04a:an and there was tlie rigid end of King Hake. 

The early Sagtus arc sanguinary taid piratical ; the later are 
of a noble strain. History ftirolj yields us better passages 
than the conversation beiw'tMm King Sigurd the Crusader, 
and King Eysteiu, his brother, on their rcspct tivc iiu.*ritH — 
one. the Boldi'er, and the otlicw, a lover of the art.8 of })ieice. 

But the reader of the Norman liistory must steel hu^iself 
by holding fast the rei^ote conij>/m«ations w'hieh result from 
animal vigour. As the old fc^sil world sIkiIwb •i.hat the iirst 
gtexis of reducing the chaos were confided sa.u 4 ian$ and 
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other and horrible aninials^ so the foundations it the 
new civihtj were to be laid by the most savage men. 

The Nonxians came out of France into England Worse men 
than they went into it, one hundred and sixty years before. 
They had lost their town language, and learned the Romance 
or barbarous Latin of the Gauls ; fmd had acquired, with the 
language, all the vices it had names for. The conquest has 
obtain^ in the chroniiles, the name of the “memory of 
Borro-vj.” Twenty thousand thieves landed at Hastings. These 
founders of tlie House of Lords were greedy and ferocious 
dr^oons, sons of greedy and ferocious pirates. They were all 
alike, they took everj" thing they could carry, they^ burned, 
haiTie^ violated, tortured, and killed, until eveiyfc thing 
English was brought to the verge of ruin. Such, however, is 
the illusion of antiquity and wealth, that deci^it and dignified 
men now existing, boast their descent from these filthy thieves, 
who showed a lai j aster conviction of their own merits, by 
assuming for llieir tyx>es the swine, goat, jal^kal, leopard, wolf, 
and snake, which they eeverjilly resembled. 

England yielded to the Danes and Northmen in the tenth 
and eleventh centtiries, and was the receptacle into which all 
the mettle of that stnmuous population was poured. The 
continued draught of ISe best men in Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark, to these puutical expeditions, exhausted those 
countries, like a tnyj which l^ears much fruit when young, and 
these have been second-rate powers ever since. The power of 
the race migrated, and left Norw-^ay void. King Olaf said, 
“ When King Harold, my father, went w’estward*to England, 
the cliosou men in Norway followed him : but*Noi’wiiy was so 
empti^xl then, th^t such men have not since been to find in 
the country, nor especially such a leaaer as King Harold was 
for wisdom and bravery." 

It was a tar<ly recoil of these invasions, when, in 1801, the 
British g<o'ernment sent Nelson to bombard the Danish foils 
in the Sound ; and, in 1807, Lord Cathcart, at Copenhagen, 
took the entire Daiiisli fieet,itt8 it lay in the bjisins, aifd all the 
equipuients from the Arsenal, and carried them to England, 
Kongbelle, the towm where the kings of Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark were wont to meet, now rented to a privaie 
English gentleman for a hunting ground. 

It took many generations to trim, and comb, and |>erfuiiie 
the first lK)at4oad of Norse pirates into royal highnesses and 
most noBle Kniglits of tbe-Uartef : but every sparkle of oma- 
ment^latos back to the Norse Imt. There will be time enough 
to mellow this strength into civility fjind religion. It is a 
medical fact, that thti childrefi of the blind see j the children 
of felons Bave a healthy considonce. Many a iD^in» dastardly 
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boy is; lit the . a^e of pubisrty, transformed into a serions and 
generous youth. 

Tlie mildness of the follovring ages has not quite e&ced 
these traits Odiu ; os the rudiment of a structure matured 
in the tiger is said to be still found iinajhsorbod in the Cau- 
casian man. The nation has a tough » jeierid, animal nature, 
which centuries of ehurchmg and civilizing have not been 
able to sweeten. Alfiori said, the <!rime8 of Italy were the 
proof of the supejriority of the stock and one may say of 
England, that this watch moves on a splinter of adxUnant. 
* The English uncultured are a brutal nation. The ctimes 
recorded in their caleudsirs leave nothing to be desired in fhe 
wayoftcold malignity. Dear to the English heart is a fair 
stand-up fight. ITie brutality of the manners in the lower 
class appears in ihe boidng, bear-baiting, coek-fighting, love of 
executiottfi, and in the rciidiness for a se to in the streets, 
delightful to the Englisli of Jill classes. The costermougers of 
London liolU cowai’dice in loathing : — “ we must work 

our fists wtU : we are all bandy with onr fists.” The public 
schools are cliarged with being bear-gardens of brutal strength, 
and are liked by the people for that cause. The fagging is a 
trait of the suine quality. Med win, in the Idfe of Shelley, 
relates, that, at a military school, they folknl up a young man 
in a snowhijil, and left liim so in his r(y>m, while, the other 
cadets vrenfc to church; — and crippled hini for life. They 
have retained impressment, <leck-fi(^ggiiig/army rloggiiig, and 
school-fiogging. Such is tlie ferocity of the army discipline, 
that a soldier sentenced to Hogging, sometimes prays that his 
sentence may Vw commuted to death. Flogging biwiishcd from 
the armies of Western Europe, remains luw by the sanction 
of the Duke of WeUingi^m. The right of tlie husband U) sell 
the wife has l><*en retained doWii to our times. Tb(‘ Jews have 
lx,*en the favouiite victims of rf>yal and popular persecution. 
Henry III, mortgaged all the Jew^s in the kingdom to his 
brother, the Earl of CJoniwjili, as security for liioney wliich 
he borrowed. The tortiu*e of Cifinihiais, and the rack fi)r 
extorting evidence, were slowly disnaed, Of the criminal 
statutes, Sir Samuel Rom illy said, “1 have examined the codes 
of all nalious, and ours is the worst, aiul worthy of the An- 
throi)Opbagi.” In the last {fessi<»n, he Hous*' of Commons 
was lintcn ing to details of flogging and b^rture practised in 
the jails. 

Am soon as this land, thtis geograpbically postcii, got a 
hardy people into it, they could not help Inx^oming the fiiilora 
and factors of the globe. From cbildhoorlj^they dabbled in 
water, they Bwjiin like fishes, tlfeir playthings were boats. Ir 
the case of Jbe ship-money, the judges deh ^ sred it for law 
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that England l>eing an island, the Mdland^J^lares 
therein arc all to be a>ccounted maritinie and Fuller adds, 
** the genius even of landlocked counties drivinj^ the natiTos 
with a imintime dexterity.” As early as the <jf>nqueet, it is 
]^einarked in explanation of the wealth of Eifgland, that its 
merchants titidc to all countries. 

The English, at the present day, have great vigour of body 
and endurance. Otliei* countiymen look slight and under- 
sized beside them, and invalids. They are jigger men than 
tlic Americans. I suppose a hundred English taken at 
random out of the street., would weigh a fourth more than so 
mSny Americana Yet, I am told, the skeleton is not huger. 
They are round, ruddy, and handsome; at least, tUg whole 
bust m well formed; and there is a t^mdency to stout and 
poweriul frames. 1 remarked the stoutness, my first landing 
at Liverj>ool; porter, drayman, coaclimiin, guard, — iitfiat sub- 
stantial, respccb'ible, grandfatherly figures, ivith a>stume and 
manners Uj suit. The American lias arrived at the old man- 
sion-house, and finds himself among uncles, aunts, and grand- 
sires, The pioturcB on ilic chiinney-tiles of his nursery were 
pictures of these people, Here they aa-c in the identical cos- 
tumes juid air, which so took him. 

It is the fault of thsir forms that they grow stocky, and the 
women have that disadvantage — few tall, slender figures of flow- 
ing shape, btit stunt^ed and tliir*.kset persons. The French say 
that the English w*>meii have two left hands. But, in all ages, 
they are a handsome rac^e. The bronze monuuiente of crusaders 
lying cross-legged, in the Temple Church at Lomkm, and those 
in Worcester iuid in Salisbury Cathedrals, '^iiich are seven 
hundred years old, are of the same type as the best youthful 
heads of 5nen now in England ; — pleafe by beauty of the same 
(jhanwjter, an expression blending gcK>d-nature, valour, and 
refinement, and. mainly, by that uncoirupt youth in the face 
of manhood, which is daily seen in the streets of London. 

Both branches of the Bcandinariau race are distinguished 
for beauty. The ai¥.‘cdotc of the handsome c&pin^ti which 
Saint Gregory found at Rome, A.D. 600, is matched by the 
tostiinoiJY of the Norman chroniclers, five cenriiries later, who 
woiidorcd at the bejiuty and long flowing hair of the young 
English captives. Meantime, tlfe Heiiuakringla has frequent 
ocemion to speak of the personal beauty of its heroes. When 
it is considered wlmt luiimmity, nat resources of mental and 
moral p«wer, the traits of the bloiide race betoken — ^its rtccession 
to euftpire marks a new and finer epoch, wherein tlie oid 
ndnerjil force shall 1>6 subjugated at Iasi by humanity, and shall 
plough in its furrow bencefoi'wwrd. it S not a final race, once a 
crab crab, but a race wdth a future. 
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Onvtlie English face are combined decision and neirc, with 
the fair complexion, blue eyes, and open and florid aspects 
Hence the love of tnith, hence the sensibility, the fine percep- 
ti4>n, and po<3|tic construction. The fair Baxon man, with open 
front, and honfest meaning, domestic, afiee,tionatc, is not the 
wcK>d out of which cannibed, or inquisitor, or assassin is made, 
but he is moulded for law, lawful trade, civility, marriage, thenur* 
tnre of children, for colleges, churches, charities, and colonies. 

They are rath<^ manly than warlike. When tlie war is over, 
the mask falls from the affectionate tuid domestic tastes, Vhioh 
make them women in kindness. This union of qualities is 
fabled in their national legend of Beauty and the Beast, or, l<ihg 
before, the Greek legend of liennaphrodiUs, The two sexes 
arc^ co-present in the English mind. 1 apply to Britannia, 
queen seas sfud colonies, the words in which her latest 
novelist %>urtriiy8 his heroine; “she is as mild as she Is game, 
and as game as she is mild.’’ The Englisli delight in the 
antagonism which* combines in one i»crsou th4i extremes of 
courage sind tendeniess. N<48on, dying at Trafalgar, sends Lis 
love to Lord Collin^jwood. and, lilo* an innocent schoolboy that 
goes to bed, says, “ Kiss me, Hardy,’* tmd turns to sleep. Lord 
CollingW4K>d, his comrade, was iff a nature the most affeetionute 
and domestic. Adiriind Roilney's figure'opi>roiudied to delie^icy 
and effeminiicy, and he declared lumself very sensible to fear, 
W’hich he surmounted only by eonsideraliims of honour and 
public duty. Clarendon says, the Duke of Buekiuglmm was 
so modest ami gentle, that soino courtiers attemph'd to put 
affronts on# him, until they found that this modesty and 
effeminacy woA^couly a mask for t lie most terrible determina- 
tion. And Sir Edward Parry Bai<l, the other day, of Sir John 
Franklin, that, *’ if ht^ found Wellington Sound open, he 
exx>L>red it; f<»r be was a man wlio never turned liis bfmk on a 
danger, yet of that tendeinefis, that he wouLl nut brush away 
a mosquito.^’ Even for their highwaymen the same \ irtue is 
claimed, and Robin Hood comes describevl to ns a-8 
pnrdonnl^ij the gentlest thief, ^hit tli^'V know where their 
war-dogs lie, Cromwell, Blake, Mju’lbonmgli, Chatham, 
Kelson, and Wellington, are not to be trilli.^l with, and the 
brutal strength which lies at the bottom eff society, the animal 
ferocity of the quays anil ct^kpits, the bullies of tlie coster- 
mongers of BhoreiliUdi, Siwen Diids, mxd Sj)itiiHield.s. tluy 
knovr how to wake up. 

They have a vigorous lieal^, and last well into niMdle and 
old age. The old men are ay red as roses, and still hamktomeu 
A clear skin, a }K»aeli-bloom complexii>n, and goiMl tecjth, are 
found all ovi*r tlie isluifa. They u.^e a pluiilittd tmd nutiitioun 
diet. The oj^Tutive cannot subsist on vvaicr-crcstaii, BoeL 
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muttou, wheat-bread, and malt liquors, a^e tmiveraal '^mong 
the first-class lahoux*er8. Good feeding is a chief point tS 
natiomil pride among the TUlgar, and, in their caricatures, 
they represent the Pi'enchmsm as a poor, starved body. It is 
curious that TaciiKis found the English beer already in use 
among the Germans: ‘‘they mahe from barley or wheat a 
drink corrupted into scjnc resemblance to wine.*^ Lord Chief 
Justice Foiteecue, in Henry VI.’s time, says, “ The inhabitants 
of IJpgland drink no water, unless at ceitain times, on a 
religious score, and by way of penance.” The extremes of 
poverty and ascetic penance, it would seem, never reach cold 
water in England. Wood, the antiquary, in desci^hng the 
pover^ and maceration of Father Lacey, an Engli^ Jesuit, 
does not deny Ixim l>eer. He says “his bed was under a 
thatching, and the way to it up a hulder ; hil faro wag coarse ; 
his drink, of a penny a gawn, or gallon.” • 

They have more constitutional energy than any other people. 
They think, with Heiiii Quatre, that manly exercises are the 
fuundfition of that elevation of mind wliich gives one nature 
ascendancy over anotlier; or, with the Arabs, that the days 
spent in the chase ai-e not counted in the length of life. They 
box, run, shoot, ride, rj^w, and sail from ixde to pole. They eat, 
and drink, and live jofly*iii the open iiir, putting a bar of solid 
sleep between day and day. They walk and ride as fast as they 
can, their head mint foiward, as if urge^ on some pressing 
affair. The French say, that Englishmen in the street always 
walk straight iKjfore them like ma<l dogs. Men and women 
walk with iiffatuation. As soon as he can handle a gun, hunt- 
ing is the fine ait of every Englishman of Audition. They 
are the most voracious peoide of prejL that ever existed. Every 
season turns out the aristocracy into The country, to shoot and 
fish. The more vigorous run out of the island to Europe, to 
America, U) Asia, to Africa, and Australia, to hunt with fury 
by gun, by trap, by ha]’]>oon, by lasso, with dog. with h(»r8e, 
with elephant, or with dromedary, all the game that is in 
nature. These nuift hfiv# written the gaine-booKs of all 
countries, as Hawker, Scroj>e, Murray, Herbert, Maxwell, 
Oumining, and a host of travellers. The people at home ai‘e 
addicted to boxing, rimning. leading, Jind rowing matches. 

I suppose the dogs and horses must be thanked for the fact 
that the men have muscles almost as tougli and supple as their 
own. If in every efficient nuui, there is fii’st a fine animal, iu 
the Eiii^ish face it is of the best^reed. a wealthy, juicy, broad- 
Aesfed creatui'e, steeped in ale and good cheer, and a little 
overloaded by his tiesh. M^ of ajiimal nature rely, like 
animals, on their instincts. The Faiglislinian^associates well 
with dogS and horses. His attachmenc w the hoaso ailses from 
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tb6 co^brage and address required to manage it THke torse 
duds out who .B afraid of it, and does not disguise its opinion* 
Their young boiling clerks and lusty collegians like the 
company of korses better than the company of professors, I 
suppose, the horses are better company fonthem. The horse 
has more uses than BuiFon noted. If you go into the streets, 
every driver in bus or dray is a bully, and, if I wanted a good 
tt^p of soldiers, I should recruit among the stables. Add a 
certain degree of refinement to the vivacity of these rider^, and 
you obtain the precise quality which makes the men and women 
of pqlite society formidable. ^ 

They <^pme honestly by their horsemanship, with Hen^st and 
Moraa fer their Saxon founders. The other branch of their 
race had been Tartai* nomads. The horse was all their ^‘ealth. 
The children wer^fed on mares’ milk. The pastures of Tartary 
were still Tomcmbcred by the tenacious practice of the hTorse- 
men to eat horseflesh at rehgioua feasts. In the Dmiish in- 
vasions, the maramfera seized upon horses where they landed, 
and were at once converied into a body of exj>ert oavfilry. 

At one time, this skill seems to have declined. TfVo oonturiea 
ago, the English horse never i)erformed any emixieiit service 
beyond the seas ; .ind the reason assigned was, that the genius 
of the English hath always more inclined them to fooi-sciwice, 
as pure and proper manfiood, without any mixture; w'hilst, in 
a victoiy on horseback, the cre<lit ought to bo divided be.twixt 
the man and his horse. But in two hundred years, a change 
has taken place. Now, they boast that they undersland horses 
oettcr thfui aliy other people in the world, and thatftheir horses 
arc bec<»me th<'u^ second selves, 

“WiUiam the Conqueror being,” says Camden, “better af- 
fected to beasts thfin to men, imposed heavy tines and punish- 
ments on those that should meddle with his game.” The Saxon 
Chronicle says, “be loved the tail deer as if he were their 
father.” And rich Englishmen have followed his exarnphs 
according to their ability, ever since, in encroa citing on the 
tilla|fe ana commons wiili their gau'e-preserves. It is a proverb 
in &gland, that it is saler to shoot a man than a bare. The 
severity of the game-laws certainly indicates an iixtravagant 
sympathy of the nation with l^orstjs and himters. The g<ai tie- 
men are always on horseback, and Lave bi’ought horses to an 
ideal perfection — the English racer is a f fictitious breed. A 
score or two of moimted gentlemen may frequently be seen 
running like centaurs down a *51111 ncaily as steep as uj% roof of 
a bouse. Eveiy inn-room is lined with lectures of rftcos; 
telegraphs communicate every hour, tidings vf the beats from 
Nefmarket and Ascot . and th§ House of Commons adjounm * 
ovei the ‘ Derb^ Day. ♦ 
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V.-^ABTLITY. 

T he SaToii and the* Nortliman are both Scondiiiaviau*. 

Histoiy doos ii :>t allow us to fix the limits of the applicji* 
taon oi these names with any accuracy ; but ffom the rejsidence 
of a portion of these ])(?ople in France, and from some effect of 
that powerful soil on th(‘ir blood and mfiunere, the Normjinf has 
come popularly to represent in England the anstocriitic — and 
the Sajfon the democratic pnnciplc. And though, I ddtbt not, 
the nobles ai*e of both tnbes, and the workeip of both, yet we 
are forced to use the name's a little m 3 rthically, one to^^present 
the worker, and the other the enjoyer. 

The island was a pi*izc for the best auce. Each of the 
dominant i-ac’cs tried its fortune in turn. The Phoenician, the 
Celt, and the (foth, had already got in. The Roman came, but 
in the very day when his bjrtuiie culminated. He looked in 
the eyes of a new people that was to 8U]>plant his own. He 
diseiubsirked his legions, erected his camps aud towers — 
presently lie Jicai'd liad ‘ news from Italy, and worse and 
worse, every year ; fit Ifist, he made a handsome complement 
<}{ roads and wallsf, find departed. But the Saxon seriously 
scttliHl in the land, builded, tilled, fished, and traded, with 
(jreraian truth and adhesiveness. The Bane cam^ and divideii 
with him. Last of fill, the Norman, or FrencJ|L-I)ane, arrived, 
innl formally eoiKiuered, haiTicd, juid ruled the kingdom. A 
('ontury latei'. it came tmt that the Sa«on had the most bottom 
and longevity, had niauaged to make the Aucior speak the lan- 
giuige and ai'cept the law and usage of the victim; forced the 
barims to dictate Saxon terms to Norman Kings; and, step by 
got aJi the essential securities of civil Liberty invented 
and confirmed. The genius of the ra.ee and the genifis of the 
place conspired to this etfec^ The islami is lucrative to fi'ee 
labour, but. not worth possession on other terms. The race 
wa.s so intelledual, that a feiuhil or military tenure could not 
hint longer than the war. The |%>wor of the Saxon-Banes, so 
thoroughly beaten in the w'ar, that the name of English and 
villein were syn<aiymous. yet so vivacious a.s to extort chai'ters 
from the ji^ings, stood on the strong personality of these people. 
Sense^and economy must rile in a world which is made td 
sense and economy, and the bunkei*, wdth his seven jper cent 
dnve.s tlie Earl otfi of his castle A noffility ef soldiers cannot 
keep dowtj ii commonalty of snrewd B<*.ientitic persons. "What 
sigyufies a l>'*clign e of a Inmdred links, agaizfst a cotton* 
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spixm^r with steam in bis miiJ; or, against a company of 
broad-shouldered liive^ool mcsrcbants, for whom, Stephenson 
and Brunei are contriving locomotives and a tubular bridge P 

rm C 5 ii. ^ T -je rm t 4.1* . 




taste for toil, a distaste for pleasure or ^pose, and the tele- 
scopic appreciation of distant gain. They are the wetdth* 
makers — and by dint of mental faculty, which hjis its own 
conditions. The Saxon works after liking^ or, only for himself, 
and to set him work, and to begin to draw his monstrous 
values out of baircn Britain, all dishonour, fret, and baii'ier 
must be removed, and then his energies begin to play. ^ 

The Scandinavian fancied himself suiTounded by Ti*oUs — a 
kind ojP goblin men, with vast power of work and skilful pro- 
duction-divine gstevedores, carpenters, reapers, smiths, and 
masons* swift to reward every kindm^ss done them, with gifts 
of gold and silver. In all English liistory, this dream comes 
to pass. Certain 'Broils or wonuiig brains, under the names of 
Alfred, Bede, Gaxton, Brac'tcm, Oamtlcn. Drake, ScKlen, Dug- 
dale, Kewtou, Gibbon, Brindley, Walt, Wt*dgw^ood. dwell m 
the troU-moiuits of Britain, and turn the sweat of their face to 
power and renown. 

If the race is g(X»d, so is the place. •N'obody landed on this 
spell-bound island witli itnpimity. The enchantments of biirt'en 
shingle and rough weather, tiunsfornied every adventurer inf*) 
a labourer. Ejn'h vagabond that airived bent his nc<Jk to thtj 
yoke of gain, or found the air too teriBe for him. The strong 
survived, th<; wcukcr went t4> the ground. Even the i^leataire- 
himters and sol^ of Enghind JU‘e of a tougher texture, A hard 
temperament had been formed by Saxon and Saxon- Dane ; and 
such of these French f^'oriuans as co\dd iviieh it, wer<* 
naturalixed in every sense. 

All the admiinble expedients or means hit upon in England, 
must' be looked at as growths or irresistible offshods of the ex- 
panding mind of tin race. A man of that brain thiiiks find act s 
thus; ami his neighbour, being afllietiMlpWiili the saiiR' kind of 
brain, though he ib Hch, and called a Baron, or a Duke, thinks 
the same thing, and is ready to allow* the justice of the thouglit 
and act in his n?tain<n' or tenant, though sor<.*ly against his 
baronial or ducal will. 

The island wras renowned in antieputy for its bre<yl nf 
mastiffs, so fierce, that wlien their teeth were set, you must 
4' at their heads off to part tliem. Tlio man w^as li% his dog. 
The people have that nervous bilious temperament., wl^ch is 
xnowD by medical men to resist eveiy means employ<Hl t> 
make its possesBor sitbseiwicut to the wilf of others. The 
English garnet is mair< force to iijun f<>i*ce, the jdanlgig of fwt 
to foot, fair pUy and open field — rough tug withoci trick or 
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iodgiBg, till ona or both <?ome to pieces. King EtlSslwald 
gpoko uie hm^age of his race, when he planted himsdif at 
Wimbome, and said, * he would do one of two things, or there 
live, or there lie.* 'Ihey hate craft and subtle^. # Tney neither 
poison, nor wayla^r, n:r assassinate j and, when they have 
pounded each other to a poultice, they will shake hands and 
be friends for the remainder of their lives. 

You shall trace these Gothic totiches at school, at country 
fairsj^at the hustings, and in Parliaments Ko artifice, nc 
breaSi of truth and plain dealing — ^not so much as secret 
bj^llot, is suffered in the island. In Parliament, the tactics of 
tbe Opposition is to i-esist every step of the Govemiijent, by a 
pitiless attack : and in a bargain, no prospect of advantage is 
so deir to the merchant, as the thought of being trickol is 
mortifying. ^ > 

Sii* Kenclm Digby, a corn-tier of Charles and James, who 
won the stja -fight of Sciuidt^roon, was a model Englishman in 
Iris day. “His person was handsome and* ^gantic, he^had so 
gracenil elocution and noble address, that, liad ho been dropt 
out of the clouds in any part of the world, he would have ma<le 
himself respected : he was skilled in tongues, and master of 
arts and arms."* Sir Kenelm wi*ote a book, “ Of Bodies and 
of Souls,’* in wliich he 'propounds, that “ syllogisms do breed 
or rather are all the variety of man's life. They are the steps 
by which we walk* in all our businesses. Man. as he is man, 
doth nothing else but weave such chains. Whatsoever he 
doth, swerving from this work, he doth as deficient from the 
nature of man ; and, if he do aught beyond thift, by breaking 
<uit into divers sorts of exteri<»r actions, he findt*th, nevertheless, 
in this linked sequel of simple discourses, the art, the cause, 
the rule, the bounds, and the model oi it.”t 
There spoke the genius of the English people. There is a 
necessity on them to be logicuL They would hardly greet the 
good that did not logically fall — as if it excluded their own 
merit, or shook their understandings. They are. jealous of 
minds tliat have ndich facility of asso/miticm, from an in- 
stinctive feai- that the seeing many relations to their thought 
might impair this serial continuity tind lucrative concen&a,- 
tion. They are impatient of genius, or of minds addicted to 
contemplation, and cajmot conceal their contempt for sallies 
of thought, however lawful, whose steps they cannot count by 
their wonted rule. Neither do they reckon better a syllogism 
that en#8 in syllogism. For they have a supremo eye to 
fttct^ and theirs is a logic that brings salt to soup, hammer to 
nail, oar to boa^ the logic of ^oroka, cjirpenters, and chemists, 

^ Antony Wood. t Mah’s Soulg, p. 29. 
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following the sequence of nature, and one on which wotdfl 
make no impression. Their mind is not dazzled by its own 
means, l>ut locked juid bolted to results. They love men. who, 
*ike Samuel Joh;u6on, a doctor in the schools, would jump out 
of his syllogism the instant his major proi>osiiion was in 
dfin^er, to save that, at all hazards. Their practical vision is 
spacious, and they can hold many threads without entangling 
theuk All the steps they orderly talce; but with the high 
logic of never confounding the minor and major proposjtion ; 
keeping their eye on their aim. in aU the com}>li(dt.y and d<ilay 
incident to tlie several scries of means they employ. There 
room in ^heir minds for this and that — a science of degrees. 
In tbc cc'iii'ls, the independence of the judges and the loyalty 
of the suitors are^<pnilly excellent. In Paa-liamcnt, thej^ have 
hit on that capital invention of freedom, a eoiistitulion^il 
<^»ppofiitioit. AikI %vhen courts and parliament are both de>af, 
the plaintiff is not ^silenced. Calm, ]>ati<mt, Ids -weapon of 
defence from year to year is the obstinatt' reproduction of the 
grievance, with calculations and estimuies. But, meant ime, 
he is drawing nuinberB and money to his oidnion, resfdvcd that 
if all remedy fails, right of revolution is at the Ixitioni of his 
<'}uivior-box." They are bound to see their measure carried, 
iuid stick to it through ages of defeat. 

Into this English logic, however, an infusion of justice 
enfers, not so a-p^iaivuit in other ra(»e8 — a })clU‘f iu the c*xi8tem>ti 
of two sides, and the resolution to sec fiiir play. There ia on 
every qxiestion, an aj>peal from the assertion of the parties, to 
the proof of wliat is asserted. They are im])iouH in their 
scepticism of a tiieory, but kiss the dust b«.‘b,av a fact. Is it a 
macliine, is it a chai*ter^^ is it a boxer in the ring, is it a 
<‘aiididate on the hustings — tin* universe of Englishmen will 
suspend tlieir judgment, until the trial can l^e had. They are 
not to be led by a phrase, they want a working phin. a working 
machine, a ivorking constitution, luid will sit out tln^ trial, aiul 
abide by^the issue, and reject all prect>ncciv(Hi theories. In 
politics tliey put blunt questions? whi(dt must bt' anHvvered ; 
who is tc* pay the taxes? -what will you do for trade what for 
com what for the spinner ? 

This singuhir fairness and i^s resuHs strike (he French with 
surprise. I*hilip de Conimin<‘s says, ‘‘Mow, in my opinion, 
among ad tlie sovereignties I know in the world, that in which 
I he public g(K)d is be.st attended to, and the lea^t violence 
exercised on the people, is that of England.^’ Lifd^^is Bafe, 
.Hud personal righiB; an<I wliat is frivdom, without secu^-ityF 
-whilst, in France, * f^jatemity,’ ‘ 4;quality,’ ,aud ‘ indivisible 
UTuty,’ are nai^es for aBsassmalion. Montesquieu waid, “Eng- 
laivl is the freest country in the world. If a man Ln^Eighiud 
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Had as many mommas as haars on hie head, no harni would 
happen to him.*' 

Tneir self- respect, their faith in canwation, and their realistic 
logic or coupling of means to ends, have^given them the 
leadership oi th# modern world* Montestiuiexi 8ai<l, N<» 
people have true conimon sense hut those who are bom in 
England*’* This common sense is a perception of all the 
conditions of our earthly exifij|ence, of laws that can he stated, 
and ^ laws that cannot he stated, or that are learned only hy 
practice, in which jiHowance for friction is made. They are 
iljipious in their scepticism of theory, and in high departments 
they are cramped and stt^rile. But the unconditional ^luTendci 
to facts, juid the choice of means t<3 reach their endB, are as 
admiralde a>j with iints and bees. ^ ’ 

The bias of the nat ion is a passion for utility. They l^ve 
the lever, the screw, and pulley, the Flanders draifght-horse, 
the waterfall, wind-mills, tide-mills ; the sea. and the wind to 
bear their freight ships. More than the diamond Koh‘i-ncH)r. 
which glitters among their <T<)wn jewels, they prize that dull 
peb}>l6 w’hich is wiser than a man, whose poles turn themselves 
to the poles of the world, and whose axis is parallel to the 
axis of the worhh Ijj'ojv, their toys are steam and galvanism. 
They are hoin^y at the fine arts, but adroit at the coarse ; not 
good in jewelry cu* mosaics, but tlie best iron-masters, colliers, 
wool-combcrs, and tanners, in Europe. Ti cy apply themselves 
to agricultnr<\ to ilrainiiig, to resisting enei’oachments (d' sea, 
>vind, travelling sands, <told and wet subsoil ; to fishery, to 
manufacture of indisixnRable stajiles — sjilt, i)luufijagc>, leather, 
WTjol, glass, pottery, and brick — to bees and^bilkwonns; — and 
by their steady combinations they |ucoeed. A manufactui*er 
sits dovin to dinner in a suit of clothes which w^as wool on a 
Bbeep’s back at Bunris<*, You dine with a gentlomau on 
venison, plieasant, quail, ].>igtx)n8, poultry, inus brooms, and 
pine-apples, all tljc growth of his estate. They are neat 
husbandH for ord<'ring all their totds pertaining to ^louse and 
field. All are uelT kejd.# There is no want and no waste. 
They study use and fitness in their building, in the order of 
their dwellings, and in their dress. The Frenchman invente*! 
the rufiio. the Englislinum axld^ the shirt. The Englishman 
wears a sensible coat }>uttoned to the chin, of rough but solid 
and lasting texture. If he is a lord, he dre.sses a little worse 
than a commoner. They have dilfased the taste for plain 
Bubstanfial huts, slices, ami coats, tbrcuigh Europe. They 
thinit him the Inist-dressed nnm, wdioae dress is so fit for his 
use that you C!m*iot notice or jemem]>4i' to descrilje it. 

They secure the essentials m their diet, injUnur arts, and 
manuiacfures. Every article of cutlery showa^j in its shfrpe. 



<0s3cp<3ri63i.o6 of ivorkmon* They fni iho 
«qs|)e»is^a in tjbe right pUoe, tai, in their in the 

$oIi'^ty of the ninJwiery and the Bferenjjpth the kit. 
admirahle of their Arctic shipe can^e$ Xki^ndon h> 

the pole, huSd roade, aqnednetSi wfon and ventilate 
houaes. And ^ev have impreased their directneea and prae* 
tical hahit on niodern civilization. * 

In trade, the SugHshiniin belkrea that nobody hre^a vtrho 
ought not to break ; and that if^e do not make trade 
thinjg, it vdll make him nothing; and aote on this belief. The 
apim of system, attention to details, and the suboidmation gf 
detanis, oa the not driving things too fin<dy (whi^h is ehargod 
on the Germans), constitute that despatch of businesSr wluch 
makes the m^gli^ae power of England. * 

In war^ the Ungiidhman looks to his means. He is of the 
opinion of Oivilis, his Qerman ancestor, whom Tacitus reports 
as holding ** that th^ gods are on the side of the stron^st 
— a sentence which Eonaparte unconsciously translated, v^hen 
he said, ** that he had noticed that Providence always favoured 
the heaviest battalion.*' Their military science propound^ that 
if the weight of the advancing column is greater than that of 
the resisting, the latter is destroyed. 'Pierefote Wellington 
when he come to the army in Spain, had eveiy man weighed, 
hmt with accoutrements, and then without; believing tnat the 
force of an army depended on the weight tend power cf the 
individual soldiers, in spite of cannon. lUnd Palmerston told 
the House of Commons, that more coi’e is takem of the health 
and comfort of English troops than of any other troops in the 
world ; and that,' hence the English can put mote men into the 
rank, on the day of action, on the held of battle, than any 
other army. B<Sore the bombardment of the Danish forts in 
the Baltic, Kelson spent day after day, himself in the boats, on 
the exhausting service of sounding the channel. Clerk of 
Eldin's celebrated manoeuvre of breaking the line of sea^battle, 
and Nel8(m^s feat of doublings or statieming his slaps one on 
the outer bow, and anc»thcr on the cuter quarter of each of the 
enemy's, were only translations into naval tactics of Bonaparte's 
rule of concentration. Lord Coilingwood was accustomt'd to 
teB his men, that, if they could fire three wdl-directed broad-, 
aides in five minutes, no vessel could resist them ; and, from 
constant practice, they came to do it in three minutes ta^ a 
half. 

But conscious that no race of better men exists, they reiv 
most on the simplest means ; and do not like ponderoufan^ 
difiicult tactics, but deli|ght to bnng the afiair hand to hand, 
where the victqnr lies with the stren^K courage, and ^mdurancs 
of the individnm combatants. They adopt evexy im|ftov^kent 
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in 1 %, ^ motor, in we«>p<»u,>ut tJutf i<mdkiBn'ii.t8SK iUitow 
iihttt tfae liost «iiicntagem in ntcr^i Far,,,i« ^ 

the enemj’s ehipi end iMrihe ail jronr «am ^ 
on luta, tmtfl, you or he go to homm. T[|m ia ^ Old 
faafaicm. whioh nei^ goee out of faeautin, nc^tfaier in noi* out of 
£!|LQ;la<i3td. ' 

It is not Tiefoalljr a point of Mowm, jiora 
and never any wlSm ihM they ivijl abed lAood for j but 
nspally property, and right by projeriy, iiat breeds 

revolttUon* .Tfer have no Indito tarte tot a tom^vdc-danee, 
no Pmiob taste for a biuige or a proclamation. lEiiiglisb^ 
nAn is peaceably minding bis bnriness, and earning bis daVs 
wages. But if you offer to lay band on bis daW wag&, on bis 
cow, er bis right in common, or bis shop, m wifl ngbt to 
tbe Judgment. Magna«cbarta, jury*trial, star* 

chamber, sbip-money, Pope^, Plymoutb-colony, American 
Revolution, are all questions involving a yeoman’s right to his 
dinner, and, except as touching that, woul<>not bate lashed tbe 
British nation to rage and revolt. 

Whilst they are thus instinct with a spirit of order, and of 
calculation, it must be owned they are capable of larger views; 
but the indulgence is expensive to them, costs p*eat crises, or 
accumulations of mental power. In common, the horse works 
best with blinders. Kotning *m more in tbe Hne of Ei^Hsh 
thought, than our unvamisbed Connecticut questjoHy Fray, 
sir, bow do you get your living when you are at home P** Tbe 
questions of freedom, of taxation, of privilege, ai'6 money 
questions. Heavy fellows, steeped in beer and dedhpote, tb^y 
are bard of bearing and dim of sight. Their drowsy minds 
need to be dageUated by war ana trade and politics and 
persecution, Tnev cannot well read % principle, except by the 
light of fagots and of burning towns. 

Tacitus says of tbe Germans, ‘^powerful only in sudden 
efforts, they are impatient of toil and labour.” This highly- 
destined race, if it bad not somewhere added the chamber of 
patience to its brtiim woul^ not have biult London.® I know 
not from which of the tribes and temperaments that went to 
the composition of the people ‘this tenacity was supplied, but 
they clinch every nail they drive. They have no running for 
luot, and no immoderate speed. • Tl^ spend largely on their 
fabric, and await the slow return. Ineir leather lies tazmiug 
seven years in the vat. At Eogps’s miDs, in Sheffield, where 
I was slmwn the process of makkig a razor and a penknife, 1 
was thei*8 is no luck in making good steel; that they 
make no mistakes, every blade in hundred and in tbe 
thousand is goon. And that it cbaracfarisiio of all their work 
^no tojom is attempi^ed than ia done. \ 
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'Wibian Thor md hia companions arrive at Utgard, he is told 
that nobody is ^ remain hore» utuaSa he nnder* 

stand some art» and excel in it all other men.’ The same 
question is ^|ill put to the posterity of Thor. A nation of 
labourers^ every^man is trained to sc;me art or detail ^d 
aims at ^rfection in that ; not content unless he has something 
in which he thinks he surpasses all other men. He would 
rather not do anythin^ at sil» than ncit do it welL I suppose 
no people have speh thoroughness ; — from the highest to the 
lowest, every man meaning to be master of his art. ^ 

“ To show capacity/’ a JPrenchman described m the end of a 
speech in debate : ** no/’ said an EngHshmiin, but to setyefe* 
shouldef Ut the wheel— to advance the business.” Sir Samuel 
Bomilly refused to speak in popular assemblies, oondidng 
liimself to the Hbuse of Commons, where a measure can be 
carried by a speech. The business of the House of Commons 
is conducted oy a few persons, but these are hard*w6rked. 
Sir. Bobert Peel “^knew the Blue Books by heait/’ His 
colleagues and rivals can*y Hansard in their heads. The high 
civil and le^ offices are not beds of ease, but posts which 
exact frightful amounts of mental labour. Many of the gi’cat 
leaders, like Pitt, Canning, Oastlerejigh, BomHly, are soon 
worked to death. They are excellent jddges in JBngland of a 
good worker, and when they itnd one, like Clarendon, Sir 
.rhilip Warwick, Sir William Coventry, Aslilty, Burke, Thurlow, 
Mainmeld, Pitt, Eldon, Ped, or Russell, ihez’C is nothing too 
good or too high for him. 

Tliey have a wonderful heat in the pursuit of a public aim. 
Private persons exhibit, i n scientilic and antiquarian reseandies, 
the same pertinacity as the nation showed in the coalitions in 
which it yoked Europe gainst the empire of Bonapart-e, one 
after the other defeated, and still renewed, until the sixth 
huided him fn)m his seat. 

Sir John Hcrschel, in completion of the work of his father, 
who had made the cat«dogue of the stars td* the northeim 
hemisph^e, expatriated himself for years^at the Capo of Good 
Hope, finished hi?; inventory of The southern heaven, came 
home, and redacted it in eight years more ; — woz^k whost' 
value does not begin until thii'ty years have elapsed, and 
thenoeforwai’d a record to all iges of the highest import The 
Admmalty sent out the Arctic expeditions year after year, in 
search of Sir John Prankliu, until, at last, they have threaded 
^eir way through polar pack and Behring’s Straits, and 
solved the geographical problem. I^rd Elgin, at Athena^ saw 
the imminent ruin of the Greek remains, set up his scaffoldings^ 
in spite of epigrams, md, afte> five years* labour to collect 
diemA got his marbles on shipboard. The ship struck a rock^ 
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imd weidvio the bot^iiL He had them aU fialied tip, by 
at a vaet e^iuae, add brought to Lozi^ou $ not knowing that 
Haydou, and Cauova, and all ^od beads in ful the 

worlds uvere ^ be Ids applauders. In the same^pirit, 
the excavation aud research by Sir OharW Feflowes, for 
the Xanthian monument; and of Layard, for his Nineveh 
sculptures. 

The nation sits in the immense city they have buiMed, a 
London extended into eveiy man’s mind, though he live in Tan 
Diemifti’s Laud or Capetown. Faithful perfoimance of what 
is undertaken to be performed, they honour in themselves, and 
exjjbt in others, as certificate of equality with themselvj^. The , 
modem world is theirs. They have made and niake it slay by 
day. The commercial relations of the world ^ so intimately 
drawn to London, tJiat every dollar on earth contributqp to the 
strength of the English government. ^ And if aH the wealth in 
thepliih^i should perish by war or deluge, they know themseives 
oo^et«TO to replace it. • 

Th^mave approved their Saxon blood, by their seargoing 
qual^i^ ; their descent from Odin’s smiths, by their her^itary 
skill ih working in iJ*on ; their British birth, by husbandry and 
ijxmea^e wheat harvests ; and iustified their occupancy of the 
cent^ of habitable laifii, by their supreme ability and cosmo- 
pO^jjaan emvit. They have tilled, builded, forg^, spun, and 
#en. lliey havg made the island a thoroughfare ; and 
6ndon a shop, a law-court, a record-office, and scientific 
bureau, inviting to strangers ; a sanctuary to refugees of every 
political and I'oligious opinion ; and s\ich a city, %hat almost 
every active man, in any nation, finds himself,* at one time or 
other, forced to visit it. 

In eveiy path of practical activity, Aey have gone even with 
the best. There is no secret of war, in which they have not 
shown mastery. The steam-chamber of Watt, the locomotive 
v>f Stephenson, the cotton-mule of Roberts, peiform the hihour 
of the world. There is no department of literature, of science, 
or of useful aii:, in v^iioh tl^y have not produced a first-rate 
book. It is England, whose opinum is waited for on the mejrit 
of a new invention, an impmved ^ience. And in the compli- 
cations of the tmde and politics of their vast empire, they have 
l>een equal to every exigency, with counsel and with conduct. 
Is it their luck, or is it in the chambers of their brain, — ^it is 
their commercial advantage, that whatever light appears in 
better method or happy inventicfti, breaks out in their race. 
They are a family to which a destiny attaches, and the Bansheo 
has sworn that a male heir shall never wanting. They have 
a wealth of men to fill imporiJht posts, and the vigilance 
party critjftism insures the selection of a compet^t person. 







A^roof of onergT of Uwi BniA&h oeo^ i» 
artificial ooxiatTuotioiai the whole fahnc« !l!he 
g^gr^bj, 1 aaiii irere factitious, aa if the tA mok bad 
arrsmged the eonditioss. The aaffie ekme^ 
whole kmgdoxidt. Bacon said^ ^^Bome wafiaa liUte not aul^eot 
to oaradoxes f* hnt England subsists bj nntagom#ka aatd ocn** 
tram^oztt^ ; The foundations of its greatness are ihO; rolling 
waves ; anc from first to last, it isn mimeumof anomalies* 
This foggy and /adny oountrr furnishes the worid t^ith aatro^ 
nomieaT observations. Its short rivers do not afford^water-^ 
^wer, but the land shakes under the .thunder of the miBs. 
There ^ no gold mine of any impoi^tance, but there is more 
gold inJPEngland than in all other countries. It is too far north 
for the culture of the vine, but the wines of all countries are in 
its doc^s. The^French Comte de Latiraguais said^ *‘no fruit 
ripens In England but a baked ap^le but ox^ges an4 pine* 
apples are as cheap in London as in tlie Mediterraiu^i The 
Mai*k-Lane Express, or the Custom House Betums hear out 
to the letter the taunt of Pope, 


** Let India hofist her palra^t, nor enry wo 
The weepintj ambc4’, nor the spiny tree, 

VV)iilc, by our oaks, those pwcious^oatb aw home, 
And waims commanded which thoi>e treen adotm.'* 


The native cattle are extinct, but tbe island is fpU of artificial 
breeds. Tbe agriculturist Bakewell crea"^ed sheep and cows 
and horses to order, and breeds in whtcb everything was 
omitted bulf what is economictiL The cow is sacrificed to her 
bag, the ox to Ms sirloin. Stall-feeding makes sperm*mills of 
the cattle, and converts the stable to a chemical factory. The 
rivers, lakes, and pondl, too much fished, or obstructed by 
factories, are artificially filled with the eggs of salmon, turbi>t 
and herring. 

Chat Moss and the fens of Lincolnsliire and OambridgtBhire 
are unhealthy and tvoo ban*en to pay rent. By cylindricm tiles, 
and gutfa pereha tubes, five miili^ of Seres of bad land Imve 
been drained and put on equality with the best, for rape- 
culture and grass. The climate too, which was already believed 
to have become milder and d^erbytbe enormous consumption 
of coal, is so far readied by this new action, that fogs and 
storms are said to disappear. In due course, ^ England will 
be drained, and rise a second time out of the waters. The 
latest step was to call in the aid of steam to aMcultuve, 
Steam is almost an Englishman. I do not know but ihly will 
a^d him to Parliax^nt, next, to make )j^ws. He weaves, 
loi^es, saws, pounds, fans, and* now he must pump, grind, dig, 
ana plough the fimner. The markets created by^he maim' 
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a^eidtee bm a gi^ 
thitvi 3 !ig fm4^fmmdiBgi3a.diist^^^ the house# i» 

Bxitalu ie eqw to the value of tlto mb, * AartiSd^ ai<ls of iM 
kiudi ^ fcmeaper thau the uaikM f^iou^ teszi ean 

to imk, whei#the pai^hto^lwy twilh oalries him for %' 
petxur a ahlle. Oas^b^ets ai« elieap^ dayli^t iu 
numberless floors in the q^ties. the houses iu li^ou buy 
their !l^e Ibglish trade does not exist for exporta* 

tiou of uatiye iroduc^ but ou its mauufaetur^, or the zoakiug 
wenevSrythiugwMehisillmadedsewhere. They miQte ponchos 
for^the M^cam, bandannas for the Hindoo, giuseiig for the 
Ohmese, beads for the Indian^ laces for the Flexmnp^, tele- 
scopes for astronomers, cazmons for Kings, . e 
The Board of Trade caused the best model]|of Chreece and 
Italy to b^ placed within the reach of every maUufaeturing 
population They caused to be translate from ♦foreign 
languages and illustrated by elaborate drawings, the most 
approved works of Munich, Berlin, and f^adk They have 
ransacked Italy to And new forms, to add a grace to the 
products of their looms, their potteries, and their foundries.^ 
The nearer we look, the more artiflcial is their social systeim 
Their law is a network of fictions. Their property, a scrip or 
certificate of right to interest on money that no man ever saw. 
Their social classes are made by statute. Their ratios of power 
and representation are historitm and legal The last Reform- 
bill took away political power from a mcnnd, a ruin, and a 
stone-wall, whilst Birmingham and ManchestW, whose mill^ 
paid for the wars of Europe, had no representative.* Purity in 
the elective Pai^liameut is secured by the purcftase of seataf 
Foreign power is kept by armed colomes : power at home, by 
u stiinding army of police. The pauper lives better than the 
free labourer; the thief better than the pau|>er; and the 
transported felon b^tei* than the one under imprisonment 
The crimes are factitious, as smuggling, poaching, non-Con- 
formity, heresy and treason. Better, they say in Engird, kill 
a man than a hare, sovereignty of ^e seas is maintidned 
by the impressment of st^imea. ** The impressment of seamen/’ 
said liord Eldon, is the life of our navy " Solvency is main- 
tained by means of a national dc]>t, on the principle, “ if you 
will not lend me the money, how can 1 pay your’ For the 
administration of justice, Sir Samuel Romiily’s expedient foi 
clearing the arreaiu of business in Chancery, was the Ohan- 
oelloFs stifldng away entird^y from*hi8 court. Their system d 

♦ S«a^emoria1 of H, QroenougKp. 66 , Now York, 1863. . 
t 8, lioipiUy, p#ro4 of &igibh patriots, dsuidod that the only iikIo* 
|>eodeut mode of eoteriug Parlhum^ va^ to bu^ a wat, and bought iioci 
a^ai* * t 
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eduoation is factitious. The XTuirersities dead 

languages iiato a seml>lanc6 of life. Their obirch is axitlioial. 
Tbe maimers and customs of society are artidciol 
men with mad^e-up manners ; — and thus the whole is Binnmg- 
hamixed^ and we hare a nation whose existence is a work of 
art cold, barren, almost arctic isle, being made the most 
fruitful, Impmous, and imperial lan^ in the whole earth. 

Man m England submits to a product of poHtic|l 
economy. On u bleak moor, a mill is built, a banking-house m 
opened, and men come in, as water in a sluice-way, ana towns 
and cities rise. Man is made as a Birmingham button, 
rapid irfloiibKng of the population dates from Watt s steam- 
engina A landlord, who owns a province, says, the tenantry 
are uuprofifcabl<^; let me have sheep/’ He unroofs the^ houses, 
and skips the population to America. The nation is accus- 
tomed to the instantaneous creation of wealth. It is the maxim 
of their economists, “that the water part in value of the 
wealth now existing in England, lias Ijeen produced by human 
hands within the last twelve months.” Meantime, three or 
four days' rain will reduce hundreds to starving in London. 

One secret of their power is their mutual good understanding 
Not only good minds arc born among them, but all the people 
have g<xid minds. Every nation has yielded some g‘X>d wit. if, 
as has chanced to maiiy tribes, only one. tBut the inteTnctual 
organisation of the English julmits a communicablen.5.s8 of 
knowledge and ideas among them all. An eltnitric touch by 
any of their nation;il ideas, melts them into one family, and 
brings the hoards of power which their individuality is ?ilway8 
hiving, into use and play for all. Is it the smallness of the 
country, or is it the pride and affection of race. — they have 
solidarity, or responsiblcuess, and tiust in each other. 

Their minds, like w(wj). admit of a dye which is more lasting 
than the cloth. They embrace their cause with more tenacity 
than their life. Though not military, yet every <'ommon sub- 
^ject by the poll is lit to nuikei>a soldier of. These private 
Veseired mute family-men can adopt a public end with all then 
heat, and this strength of affection makes the romsimiQ of their 
heroes. The difference of lunk does not divide the national 
heart. The Danish poet Ohlenschlager complains, that who 
writes in Danish, writes to two hundred readers. In Germany^ 
there is one speech for the learned, and another for the maii^es, 
to that extenl^ that, it is saiJl, no sentiment or phra4& from the 
works of any great German writer is ever heard amdiig the 
lower classes. But m England, the langu^e of the noble is 
the ianguagt^of the poor, in l^ariiament, in pulpits, in theatres* 
when the speakers rise to thought and passion, th% langitag^ 
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beed&m tUmatic ; the people in the street best nndi^siaiid 
the best words* And their iangnaffo deems drawn ^omthe 
Bible, the conmion law, and the works of Shakespeare, Bacon, 
ililton, Pope, Yonng, Cowper, Bums, and Scott. • The island 
has produced' two*or three of the greatest men that ever 
existed, Init they were not solitary in their own time. Men 
qtdckly embodied what^ l^’ewton found out, in^ Greenwich 

C ' ervatories, and practical navigation. The boys know all 
t Hutton knew of strata, or Dwton of atoms, or Harvey of 
blood-vessels ; and these studies, once dangerous, are in fashion. 
So^what is invented, or known in agriculture, or in trade, or m 
war, or in art, or in literature, and antiquities. A greats 
ability, not amassed on a few giants, but poured into the 
general mind, so that each of them could ^ a pinch stand 
m the shoes of the oiha*; and they are more bound in 
character, than differenced in ability or in rank. ThePlabourer 
is a possible lord. The lord is a possible basket-maker. JJvery 
man carries the English system in his brain, knows what is 
confided to him. and does therein the best he can. The chan- 
cellor carries England on his mace, the midshipman at thp 
point of his dirk, the smith on his hammer, the cook in the 
bowl of his spoon; the^>ostiHon cracks his whip for England,'* ' 
and the sailor times his „oars to Ged save the King!” The 
very felons have their pride in each other's English stanchness. 

In politics ^and in \m.r, they hold together as by hooks of steel. 
The charm in Nelson’s history, is, the unselfish gi’eatness; the 
assurance of Wng supported to the uttermost by those whom 
he supports to the uttermost. Whilst they ar? some ages 
ahead of the rest of the world in the art of li^ng; whilst in 
some directions they do not represeid the modern spirit, but 
constitute* it- — this vanguard of civility and powei* they coldly 
hold, marching in phiuanx. lockstep, f(x>t after foot, me after 
file of heroes, ten thousand deep. 


YI.-^MANNEKa 

I FIND the Englislinian to liq him of all men w'ho stands 
firmest in his shoes. Tliey have in themselves what they 
/alue in their horses, mettle and bottom- On the day of my 
aiTivol at Liverpool, a gentleman, in describing to me the Lord 
LieutenalW. of Ireland, happen^ to say, “Lord Clarendon 
has plu<?k like a ccK‘.k, and >nll fight till he dies and, what I* 
heaj*d first 1 hea^fi last; the one thing tlic English value is 
pluck. The cabmen liave it; •the merchants have it; the 
bisho|S hi^e it; the women have it; the jouina&have it; the 
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Tlie/i'eq^wire you to 4ajpe tube of jp-ooro#!! opu^odcii nud they 
bate tSepjraoti^<K)ward8 wbooauaotmaffiiwfeiaia^ 
ye$ ixt no. They dare to displease, they mtl let yew break 
&U tke cotuMaudmenis, if you do it uatimy, mtk eiuiiL 
You must be somebody; thm you may do tuiuor that. ^ yol 

^ Macliiuery has been applied to ofl work, and earned to 
9^perfect^.on, that little is left for the men but to mind ^e 
enginOci and feed tbe furnaces. But the machines require 
punctual service, and, as they never tire, they prove tob much 
for their tenders. Mines, forges, mills, breweries, railroada 


rule of court^ and sho^rme, have operated to give & mecha- 
nical regularity to all the habit and action of men. ^ A terrible 
machine has possessed itself of the ground, the air, the men 
and women, and hardly even thought is free. 

The mechanical . might and organisation requires in the 
people constitution and answering spirits; and he who goes 
among them must have some weight of metaL At last, you 
take your hint from jthe fury of life you find, and say, one thing 
is plain, this is no country for fainthearted people ;,don*t, creep 
about diffidently ; make up your mind ; take your own com^e, 
and you sh^ mid reispect and furtherance. 

It requires, men say, a.giX^d constitution to travel in Spain. 
1 say as much of England, for other cause, simply on account 
of the vigour and braw^ of the people. Nothing but the most 
serious business, could give one any counterweight to these 
Baresarks, though they were only to order eggs and muffins 
for their breakfast. The Englishman speaks with all bis body^. 

elocution is stomachic — ^as the American’s is labial. Tlie 
English man is very petulant and precise about his accommoda- 
tion at inns, and on the ro^ ; a quiddfe about his toast iaxil 
his chop, and every ^cciea of convenience, and loud and 
pung^t in his eicpressions of impatience at any neglect. His 
vivacity betrays itself, at all points* in his manners, in his 
respiration, and the inarticulate noises he makes in clearing the 
throat ; — aU significant of burly strength. He has stamina ; he 
can take the initiative in emergencies. He has that mImA 
which results from a good Adjustment of the moraF and phy- 
meal nature, and the obedience of all the powers to the #i}l ; as 
if ihs axes of his eyes were i^ted to his ^j^aokbane, and only 
moved with the trunk* 

Th^ vigour appears in the incuriosity* and stony h%#eot* ouch 


of mm W 0 lk», ea^/^tebiko^ oliat<^3f 

gegtic^t^, aai ill ev^ mbs md 

refescmce to iKo %staiidesrg, in hm fikWon, only twirt 

to intoiiere turitJfci them, or annoy them^ not ^t Sfe k t|^he4 
to neffleot the ^f^oi his neighhonra— he k ideally ooehpie^ 
«rith his own aTO«r, and does not think of them. Mireiy man 
in i^s noHshed oonhtxy consults only his conyrndeniee, as mheh 
m a swtory pioneer in Wiseonsin. I kndw not where any 
^sonal eeoentricity is so freely allowed, and no mm 
hims^ any concern with it. An EngUshmjin w^s in a 
poming mn, swinging his closed umbrella like a ^king- 
sti^ ; wears a wig, or a shawl, or a saddle, or standsiMon Ins 
head, and no renia^ is made. And as hO haa been doiftg this 
for serfi^al generations, it is now in the bloody 
In short, every one of these islanders is an island kimself, 
safe, tranquil, incommunicable. In a company of slShuigi^, 
you wcmld think him deaf ; his eyes nevy wande^ from his 
table and newspaper: He is never betrayed into any curiosity 
or unbecoming emotion. They have all been trained in one 
severe school of manners, and never put off the harness. . He 
does not giv#iis hand. He does not let you meet his eye. It 
is almost an affront to Ipok a man in the face, without being 
introduced. In mixed or in select companies they do not 
introduce persons ; so that a presentation is a circumstance as 
valid as a contract. • Introductions ore sacraments. He with* 
holds his name. At the hotel he is hardly willing to Whiepei* 
it to the clerk at the book-office. If he give you^his private 
address on a card, it is like an avowal of friex^hip; and his 
bearing, on being introduced, is cold, even thou A he is seeking 
your acquaintance, and is studying ho’iij he shaJd serve you. 

It was an odd proof of this impressive energy, that* in my 
lectures; 1 hesitated to read and threw out for its impertinence 
many a disparaging phrase, which I had been accustomed to 
spin, about poor, thin, unable mortals; — so much had the fine 
physique and the personal vigour of this robust raoe^orked 
on my imagination. * • 

I happened to arrive in England at the moment of a com- 
mercial crisis. But it was evident, that, let who will fail, 
England will not These people have sat here a thousand 
years, and here will continue to sit. They will not break up, 
or arrive at any desperate revolution, like their neighbours ; 
for they have as muon energy, as much continence of character 
as they had. The power ana possession which surround 
them me their own creation, and they exert the same com- 
manding indust^ ft this mom^t. s 
They are positive, methodical, cleanly, and fqtmah loving 
routaim* convmitionai ways;*loving trutli and^religion, to 
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be sure, but inexorable, on pointa Of fencm. AH tbe 
praises the eomfort and private appointiin^d^ ol on Eng^b 
um, and of EngUsb bousebolds. Xo%iw:e\TOre of neatness 
and ^ perilon^ decorum. A Frenobman may 1^ 

clemf^ . an Englishman is conscientiausl]^ clean. A ceS^n 
ord^ and complete propriety is found, in his dress an4.in Ms 
belongings. « 

Born in a harsh and wet climate, which beeps him dn*doors 
whenevm* he is at rest, and being of an aJPectioiiato and loyal 
temper, he dearly loves his house. If he is riesh, hi,puys a 
demesne, and builds a hall; if he is in mid^e condition he 
spares ^0 expense on his house. Without, it isallplaiiilM: 
withinfit is wainscoted, carved, curtained, hung with picriires, 
and filled with bood furniture. *Tis a passion which i^arviv^^ 
all others, to deeb and improve it. Hither he brings all that is 
rare and costly, and with the national tendency to sit fast in 
thq same spot fo^ many generations, it comes to be, in the 
course of time, a museum of heirlooms, gifts, and trophies of 
the adventiu'es jmd exploits of the family. He is very fond of 
silver plate, sind, though he have no gallery of portraits of his 
ancest^^rs, he has of their punch-bowls and porringers. In^ 
credible amounts of plate are found ^ good bouses, and the 
poorest have some spoon or saucepan, gift of a godmotM^, 
saved rmt of better timtis. 

An English family <*onsista of a fewtpersons, who,'^ from 
youth to age, are found revolv-iug within a few feet of eitcll 
other, as if ^ tied by some invisible ligature, tense as that carti- 
lage which we jfiave seen attaching the two Siamese. England 

E rodnees imder favourahhs conditions of ease and culture the 
nest women in the wo:^d. And as the men are affectionate 
and true-hearted, the women inspire and refine them. Notliihg 
can be more delicate without being fantastical, nothing more 
film and based in nature and sentiment, than the courtship 
and mutual carriage of the sexes. The song of d59(5 says, 

“ The wfe of every Englishman is counted blest.” Tlie seiiti# 
ment of Imogen in Oymbeline is^copied^rom English nature;, 
and not less the Portia of Brutus, the Kate Percy, and the 
Desdemona. The romance docs not exceed the height of noble 
passion in Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson, or in Early Russell, or even 
as one discerns through the plain prose of jPepys’s-Biary, the 
sacred habit of an English wife. Sir Samuel Romilly 4otild 
net l^ear the death of his wife. Every class has its noble and 
tender examples. . ^ ^ . 

Domesticity is the to-root which enables the na^on to 
bniiich wide and high* The ijiotive and end of their tntde and 
empire is t^ gujird the independence aha privacy of their 
nomos. INdthmg so much marics their mannarA%a the eon- 

#5 ' ' , 
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On ties. Tlii« 4(medtio|^ is oMii^ 


rSWwtiTfcl wiHMi Vir« I rriT^ r*T«W*17ii7ri^TnTi ■ Cm fpwTiTi fiTiTni 


lHti4 Ba omi aujl f ^ght &a;(^e 84 like a good fiuiuljr'^xtiatis 

paid bis debts, mi, ^oogb jgsoeral of m army h %»am, ^^mld 
not stir a1;Kroad for^fear of public creditors, This tastf fpr 
hmt^ mi parish merits has of course its doting mi foplkh 
sid <4 Mr. Oobbett attribntes the hu^ popularity of Berceval, 
m^Bster in 1810, to the fact that te was wont to go to 
churchy every Sunday, with a large quarto ^t piwV-DOoJi 
'' under one am, his w^e hanging on the other, and followed by 
a brood of children- , 

They keep their old customs, costumes, and pomps, thjr wig 
# and maq^, sc^tre and crown. The middle still Ark in 
the strew on Xtondon. The Knights of the B%i take oath to 
defend injured ladies; the gold«stickoin-waiting ^jfWives. 
They repeated the c^emonies of the eleventh century in the 
coronation of the present Queen. A hereditary tenure is 
natural to them. OJ^oes, farms, trades, and tr^tions de- 
\ scend so. Their leases run for a hundred and a thousand 
' years. Terms of service and partnership are life-long, or are 
, inherited. “ Holdship has been with me,” said Lord Eldon, 
eight-and-twenty yearsi knows all my business and books.” 
Antiquity of usage is sanction enougln Wordsworth says of 
the small freeholders of Westmoreland, "Many of these 
hxunble sons of the JbiUs had a consciousness that the land 
which they tided had for more than five huiidred years been 
possessed by men of the same name and blood.” pThe shsX)- 
carx>euter in the public yards, my lord’s gardener and porter, 
have been there for more than a hundred years, grandfather, 
father, and son. # 

The English power resides also in their dislike of change 
They have diificuity in bringing their reason to act, and on all 
occasions use their memory first. As soon as they have rid 
tliemsolvos of some grievance, and settled the better practice, 
they make haste to fix as a finality, and never wish to hear 
of alteration more. • 


Every Englishman is an embryonic chancellor. His instinct 
is to seaj*ch for a precedent. The favourite phrase of their 
law, is, " a custom whereof the memory of man runneth not 
back to the contrary.” The barons say, " Nolnmm rniduH 
and the cockneys stifie the curiosity of the foreigner on the 
reason of ^y practice, with " Lord, sir, it was always so I” 
They hate %movation. Bacon told them/ Time was the right 
reform^f; Obutham, that "confidence was a plant of slow 
gi'owth;” Canning^to "advance, with thfe times;” and Wei* 
hngton, that " habit was ten times nature.” All Ibeir 'states- 
pi^ le^ the irresistibility of the tide of cusi^t and have 
n- i' 1 t 
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itiTcnied many fine plii*aees to corer this sJownoss of |)ero0;^tion« 
and prehensilxty of tail. ^ 

A sea-sliell should be the crest of EnglanA not only because 
it represents ^a power built on the weves, but also the bard 
finiedi of the men. The Englishman is f rfished like a cowry or 
a mures. After the spire and the sinr^s are formed, or, with 
the formation, a juice exudes, and#a hard enamel varnishes 
e\"ei 7 part. Tie keeping of the proprieties is as indispensable 
as clean linen,f No merit quite countoiwails the want^of this, 
whilst this sometimes stands in Heu of all. *‘’Tis in l>ad 
tiiste,” is the most formidable word an Englishman can ^ro- 
nounc??. But this japan costs them dear, There is a prose in 
certaifi Engli^men, which exceecls in wooden deadness all 
rivalry witli otfeer countrymen. There is a knell in tbd conceit 
and e^ftemality of their yoico, which seems to say, Leme all 
hope hefiind. In this Gibraltar of propriety, mediocrity gets 
intrenched, and consolidated, and founded in adamant. An 
Englishman of fashion is like one of those souvenirs, bound in 
gold veUum, enriched with delicate engravings on thick hot- 
pressed paper, lit for the hands of ladies and princes, but with 
nothing in it worth reading or remembering. 

A severe deconmi rules the court and the cottage. When 
Thalberg, the pianist, was one evening periorniing before the 
Queen, at Windsor, in a pi*ivate party, the Queen accompanied 
him with her voice. The circumstance took air, and all 
Enghmd shuddered from sea to sea. The indecorum was never 
reputed. , Cold, rex)re8sive manners prevail. No enthusiasm 
is permitted (except at the opera. They avoid everything 
marked. They require a tone of voice that excites no atten- 
tion in the room, Sr* Philip Sidney is one of the patroii 
saints of England, of whom Wotton said, “ His wit was the 
measure of congruity.” 

Pretension aud vapouring are once for all distasteful, They 
keep to the other extreme of low tone in dress and manners. 
They avoid pretension imd gotright to tlie heart of the thing. 
They hate nonsense, sentimentalism, and high-flown expres- 
sion ; tliey use a studied plainness. Even Brummel their fop 
was .marked by the severest simplicity in dress, lliey value 
theni selves on the absence^ of everything theatrical in the 
public business, and on conciseuess and going to the point, in 
private affairs. 

Tn an aristocratical conntry, like England, not the Trial by 
JuiT, but the dinner, is the capital institution. It^s the mode 
of doirjg honour to a stranger, to ifivite him to cat— %nd has 
been for many hundred yej;|rs. ” And tjj.ey think, ’’ says the 
Venetian traveller of 15W, “no ^ator honour canl>ec<m* 
ferred or r^eived^ '‘ban to invite othen to eat witfi thezn, or to 
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ducats to provide au enteltainmeut fot a person^ than a groat 
to assist hW in auy distress.*' ♦ It is reserved to the end ol 
the day, the family hour being generally sir, in l^ondon, and, 
if aay company is *er;pected, oup or two hours later. Every 
one aresses for dinner, in his own house, or in another man's. 
The guests are expected to arrive within half an hour of the 
time dred by card of invitation, and nothing but death or 
mutilation is XHumitted to detain them. The SSuglish dinnei^ 
is precRsely the model on which our own ai*e constructed in the 
Atlantic cities. The company sit one or two hours, before the 
ladles leave the table. The gentlemen remain over their wine 
an hour longer, and rejoin the ladies in the drawing-roftm, and 
take cdffee. The dress-dinner generates a talent of table-talk 
which reaches great perfection : tlie stories are so good, that 
one is sure they must have been often told before, to Ixave got 
such happy turas. Hither come all mann^ of clever projects, 
bits of popular science, of practical invention, of misemaneous 
humour ; political, literary, and personal news ; railroads, 
horses, diamonds, agiiculture, horticulture, pisciculture and 
wine. 

English stoiies, bon^mots, and the recorded table-talk of 
their wits, arc as good as the best of the French. In America, 
we ai*e apt scholars, but have not yet attained the same perfec- 
tion : for the range of nations from which London draws, and 
the steep contrasts* of condition, create the picturesque in 
society, as broken country makes picturesque landscape, whilst 
our prevailing equality makes a prairie tameness : and secondly, 
because the usiige oi a dress-mnner every day at dark, has a 
tendency to hive and produce to adv^tage everything good. 
Much attrition has worn every sentence into a bullet. Also 
one meets now and then with polished men, who know every- 
thing, have tried everything, can do everything, and are 
quite superior to letters and science. What could they not, if 
only they would ? 

. — , 

VIL— TRUTH. 

T he Teutonic tribes have a national singleness of heart, 
i which contrasts with the Latin races. The German 
name has a proverbial significance of sincerity and honest 
meaning. ^The arts bear testimony to it. The faces of 
clergy and laity in old sculptures and illuminated missals are 
charged with earnest belief. Add to this hereditary rectitude, 
the punctuality anH precise dealing whiJm commerce createa 
• “ lAelition KngUad.” Printed by the Camden &}iety, 

« 
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etrictly i^rforma its e!ogagem<mts. Th^ sabjeets do not mdor* 
stand triilixig ;on its p^* When any breach^ ol promise 
euzsredi in old days of presrOgatiTe, it was mented by the 
people m an intolerable giierance. An4 hi modem ^mee, 
any alipperinesa in the goyexhment in poHtieal faiih* or any 
repudiation or orookedheaa in matters^ of dnanoe^ would bring 
the whole nation to a committee of inquiry aad tefonm 
Private men ke^^p thcii’ promises, never so trivial* Botrii 
goes the dying word on the tablets, and is indriible as Booms* 
day Book. 

taieiiiv.^practicai power rests on their national sincerfiy. 
Veracity derives from distinct, and marks superiority in orga* 
nisation. Natu^ has endowed some animals with cunniztg, as 
a compensation for strength withheld j but it has provoked the 
malice ol all others, as if avengers of public wrong. In the 
nobler kinds, where strength could be afforded, her races are 
loypd to truth, as truth is the foundation of the social state. 
Beasts that make no truce with man, do not break faith with 
each other. 'Tis said, that the wolf, who makes a cache of his 
prey, and brings his fellows with him to the spot, if, on dig- 
gmg» it is not found, is instantly and unresistingly tom m 
pieces. English veracity seems to reshlt on a sounder animal 
structure, as if they couitl afford it. They are blunt in saying 
what they think, sparing of promises, and they require plain- 
dealing of othera We wiU not have to do with a man in a 
mask. Let us know the truth. Draw a straight lino, hit 
whom and Where it wilL Alfred, whom the affection of the 
nation makes tSie type of their race, is called by a writer of the 
Horman Conquest, the tinith^mec^er ; Alucredm veridiem, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth ^ys of Kmg Aurelius, uncle of Arthur, 
that ** above all things he liated a Ue.’^ The ISTorihman 
Guttorm said to King Olaf , it is royal work to fulfil royal 
words.” The mottoes of their families are monitory proverb?, 
as, FO'Tefac — Say, do, — of the ^airfares; Say aiwl seal, of the 
house m Fiennes; Vero nil of the De Veres, To be 

king of their word, is their pride. When they unmask cant, 
they say, “ The English of this is,” &c. ; and to give the lie is 
the extreme msult. The phi^ise of the lowest of the people is 
•* iionour-bright,” and their i^gar praise^ his word is as gc^d 
hjc his bona,” They hate shuffling and equivocation, and the 
cause is damaged in the public opinion, on which any paltering 
can be fixed. JEven Lord CKestei^eld, with his Fren^ breed- 
ing, when he came to define a gentleman, declared th^ truth 
made his distinction w^d nothing ever spoken by him would 
find so hearty a suffrage ffiom his nation. The Duke of 
WellingtonitVho had the best right to say so, advises the 
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OMieral that he on the ^paroijb ol 

m EngHsh o%er: English* of el elMses, Ta}ne them* 

iielres oh thk toit, dieUngm&ing them from the iVench^^ 

who« in the populair helief, iu%: mpfo pohte than tree. ^ 
EiigHslmen nmei;ltatoe,aToid^ the su^latitetchecke W 
in oomidimexiH alleging, that in the i^eneh language, one 

inw^lth, power, hospitality, and do not 
easily leam to niake a show, and take the World as it goes« 
l?hey 'lr 0 not fond of ornaments,- and if they wear them, they 
must he gems, ' They read gladly in old Fafler, that a lady, in 
the reign of Elisabeth, ‘'would have as ^atiehtlv digested a 
lie, as the weajidng of false stones or pendan^ of cointerfeit 
pearl/* They have the earth-hunger, or prefetfenoe for property 
m land, which is said to mark the Teutonic nations, lliey 
build of stone j public and private buHdinge are m&sive and 
durable. In comparing their ships, hous^, and public offices 
with the American, it is commonly said that they spend a pound 
wh^ we spend a dollar. Plain rich clothes, plaiti^ ™h 
equipage, plain rich dnish throughout their house and belong- 
ings, mark the English truth. 

They condde in eaic^ other— English believes in English. 
The French feci the superiority of this probity. The English- 
man is not spiinging a trap for his admiration, but is hon^tly 
minding his businq^s. The Frencliman is vain. Madame de 
Stoel says, that the English irritated Napoleon, nniinly, be- 
cause they have found out how to unite success lyith hon<rsty. 
She was not aware how wide an application her^forcign readers 
would give to the remark, Wellington discovered tiie ruin of 
BonapWte’s affairs, by his own probity. He augured ill of the 
empire, ae soon aii he saw that it was mendacious, and lived by 
war. If war do not bring in its sequel new trade, better 
agriculture and manufactures, but only games, fireworks, and 
^ectacles, no prosperity could support it ; much less a nation 
oecimated for conscripts, and out of pocket, like France. So 
he drudged for yearf on his military works at Eisbon, and 
from this base at last extended his gigantic lines to Waterloo, 
believing in his countrymen and their syllogisms above fdl the 
rhodomontade of Europe. • 

At a St. George’s f eAival, in Montreal, where I happened to 
be a guest, since my return home, I observed that wm chair- 
man com^mented nis coi^atriots, by saying, ‘‘they confided 
that whertver they met an Englishman, they found a man who 
would^eak the truth,’* And one cannot think this festival 
fruitless,, if, all ovor the world, on the 23rd of April, wherever 
two or th^ English are founo, they meet to ex)W*^e.ge ea^h 
other in (El nationalxty of voracity, * 
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mouth, no moii surpass Siem. On the King’s birthday, when 
each Bishop was expected to offer the King aT purse of gold, 
Latimer gavdHeniy YlH. a copy of the Vulgate, with a mark at 
the passage “ VThorememgera and adulterefs God will ju^e 
and they so honour stoutness in each other, that the King 
passed it over. They ore tenacious of . thmr belief, and cannot 
easily change their opinions to suit the hotir. They are like 
ships with S>o m^jeh head on to come quicHy about, nor will 
prospei'ity or even adversity be allowed to shake thoi/ habi* 
tual view of conduct, V^hilst I was in London, M, Guizot 
aiTived ^Jbhere on his escape from Paris, in Febiuary, 1848. 
Many psLivato friends caUod on him. His name was inmxe- 
diatmy proposedtas an honorary member of tlie Ath<?h8©um. 
M, Guizet was blackb/illed. Certainly, they knew the distiiiction 
of his nhme. But the Englishman is not hckle^ He had 
really made up his mind, now for years as he read his news* 
paper, to hate and despise M, Guizot; and the altered position 
of the man as an illustrious exile, and a guest in the country, 
makes no difference to him, as it would instantly to an 
American. 

They require the same adherence, thprougli conviction and 
reality in public men. It is the want of character which 
makes the low reputation of the Irish members. “ See tJjcm,’’ 
they said, “ one hundred and twenty-seven all voting l^e 
sheep, never xwnosing anything, and all "but four voting the 
income tax” — which was an iu-judged concession of the 
GovemmentJ rolio^ang Irish prf>pci'ty 'from the burdens 
charged on Engjiish. 

They have a hoiTor of adventurers in or out of Parliament. 
The ruling passion of Englishmen, in these days, is, a terror 
of humbug. In the same they vfilue honesty, 

stoutness, and adherence to your own. ^ney like a man 
committed to his oljjjects. They hate the Fi'ench, as frivo- 
lous ; they liate the Irish, as aimless ; they hate the Germans, 
as profdfesors. In February, 1848jg^they sSid, Look, the French 
King and his panty fell for the want of a shot ; they had not 
conscience to shoot, so entirely was the pith and heart of 
monarchy eaten out. * 

They attack their own politicians every day, on the same 
groxmds, as adventurers. They love stoutness in standing for 
your right, in declining money or promotion that costs any 
concession. The barrister infuses the silk gown df Queems 
Counsel, if liis junior have it one day earlier. Lord Galling* 
wood would not accept his medal for victory nn 14th Webruary, 
1797, if he di^ not receive one*^ for victory on let June, 1794: 
and the long<withholdeu medal was accorded, VfWim Castle* 
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diBs^iaded liord Wdlixigton irom gomg to to tlie Kiaig^s 
Wee, until the unpopular Cintra 1)110111688 ^een explained, 
lie replied, “ Tod fumisli me a reason for goi^. I wiU go 
tins, or I will never go to a King’s levee.” TOesradicsl mob 
at Oxford cried af t^ the tory Ijprd Kldon, Th<St*e*s old Eldon j 
cheer Mm ; he never ratted.’^ they have given the parliamen- 
tary nickname of Trlmin^s to the tbne^serversi whom English 
character does not love,* 

Tliey arc very liable in their politics to exstraordinary delu- 
sions, %hus, to believe what stands recoiled in the gmvest 
books* that the. movement of lOth April, 1^48, was urged or 
assisted by foreigners : which, to be sure, is pai’alleled by the- 
democratic whimsy in this country, which I have nOticS^d to be 
shared4)y men sane on other points, that tlft English are at 
the l)ottom of the agitation of slavery, in American politics : 
and then again to the French popular legends on the dhbjeet of 
peffidiom Albion, But suspicion will ma^e fools of nations 
as of citizens. 

A slow temperament makes them less rapid and ready than 
other countrymen, and has given occasion to the observation, 
that English wit comes afiejwards — ^which the French denote 
as esprit d^emilier. Tips dulness makes their attachment to 
home, and tlieir adherence in all foreign countries to home 
habits. The EngJishnmti who visits Mount Etna, will carry 
his tea-kettle to the top. The old Italian author of the 
** Relation of England ” (in 15(K0, says, “ I have it on the best 
information, that, when the war is actually raging most 
furiously, they will seek for good eating, and all* their other 
comfoitB, without thinking what harm might befall them.” 
'Phen their eyes seem to be set at the l^ottom of a tunnel, and 
they affirm the one small fact they know, with the best faith in 
the world that nothing else exists. And, as their own belief 
in guineas is periect, they readily, on aU occasions, apply the 
pecujiiary argument as finuL Thus when the Rochester 
rappings begim to be beard of in England, a man deposited 
fJlOO in a scaled lx)x ill the Eiiibliu Bank, and tlien advertised 
in the newspapers to all somnambulists, mcsmerizei*s, and 
others, that whoever could tell him the number of his nott', 
should have the money. He let*it lie there six months, the 

* Jt is an uniucky moment to remember these spaikles of solitary yiitua iu 
the face of the honours lately paid iu Kngland to the Erapeior Louis Na|.K*- 
le*)n. I am sure that no Englishman whj^m 1 had the happiness to know*; 
consented, wftn the aristocracy and the commons of London cringed like a 
NeapolitAi rabble befoi-e a successful thief. But — how to resist one step, 
though odious, in a Ikked series of state necessities?, — Governments mus* 
always learn too late, imt the use of dishonest agents is as rubious for nattooc 
as &r single nftn. • 



itoid ibe^ his xm^taiK^d. imilM&tiiiir tba 
Wspt» ; mt nom coma erer t^^TmiU 
H tti6 lietor he bothered more iWj^b Obla iroireit 
ke7^ It isMija of a good. Sir Jolixu that be bea^ a oaae Ibated 
by <K)tmaoiirmxd made up bis mind ^ tbeu <lbe cotmsd for the 
otbter' side taking tbeir turn (o epeek, be f onna bimseH so 
unsettled and perplexed, that be excle^ed, ** So btdp me God I 
1 will never beteu to crvidenee again/' Any nmnber of de^ 
ligbtful examples of this English stolidity are the anecdotes of 
Europe^ I knew a very worthy man— a magistrate^ I bdftevo be 
was, m the town of Derby — ^wbo went to the cpei'a, to see 
Malibrnb* In one scene, the heroine was to rusb*aoroal a 
rained bridge, Mr, B. arose, and mildly, yet fimiy, called the 
attention of theUudience and the performers to the faet, that, 
in his judgment, the bridge was unsafe ! This English stoH-^ 
dity comrasts with Ercnch wit and tact. The Frmch^ it is 
commonly said, have greatly more influence m Europe than 
the EngUsh. What influence the Engbsh have is by brute 
force of wealth and power , that of the French by affinity and 
talent. The Italian is subtle, the Spaniai'd treacherous: 
tortures, it was said, could never wrest from an Egyptian the 
confession of a secret. None of th^e traits belong to the 
Enghshman. Hia cholor and conceit force everything out**'* 
Defoe, who knew his countrymen weil,fsays of them, 


** In Uose mtngue, their fainlty’s but wenk, 

Foi peneially whate^tr tb^y kiiou, apeak, 
AnU otten then own coun»eh undei mine 
By^eic intiimity without donigu; 

Fioin whciKo, the Itttrneti haj^ it doth proceed. 
That English treasons nerei can sucteed ; 

Foi thev’ie so open-hcaitwl, you mav know 
Theii own most beciOt thoughts, and otheiV too.*' 


Vlt CnABACTEE. 

T he English race are repijted morose. I do not know that 
they have sadder brows than their neighbours of northern 
climates. They are sad by comparison with the smging and 
dancing nations : not sadder, but slow and staid, as ffndiug 
their joys at home. They, too, believe that where is m» 
enjoyment of life, there can be no vigour and heart in spi^ecb or 
thought : that your ipeny heart goes all the way, your sad one 
tires in a mile. This trait of l^loom has bedh flx^ on them by 
freoach tramlers^ who, from JVoissarti Yoltoo'Si^ lie S<4gc, 



EngllSliiii^lLBds no rdUd! from rd9eotiaxi| 

When he wi^es fof amnsemOnt^ he goes to woith.* fikhihi^^ 
is lihe en attack of fev^er. Beligion* the tbecttr;^ ue $ 
reading tha^hooks hi^ connirr, all feed imd increaBe He 
natnm meUtocholr. The police does not interfere with pablio 
div6ri!df>ii8. ^ It wnks itself hound in duig: to respect the 
pleast&es and rare gaiety of this inconsolable nation ; aiiid 
their w^bknown coura^ is entirely attribntahle to their 
disgust of life. % 

1 suppose their grarlty of demeanour and their feg' words 
have ootained this reputation. As compared^fnth the Ameri* 
cans, I think them cheerful and contented. Young p||ople, in 
this country* are much more prone to melancholy. The English 
have a mild aspect, and a rmging cheerful voice. They are 
large-natored, and not so easily amused %s the southeruers, 
and are among them as grown people among children, re- 
quiring war, or trade, or engineering, or science, instead of 
irirolous games. They ai^e proud and private, anA even if 
^ disposed to recreatiop, will avoid an open garden. Thev 
sported sadly; iU s^a/nmsaverd trieteinentf seUm Id eouiuim as 
mw paySi said Froissaxl:; and, 1 suppose, never nation built 
their paity-walls so thick, or their garden-fences so high. 
Meat and wine produce no effect on theraj they ore just as 
cold, quiet, and composed, at the enA as at the beginning of 
dinner. • 

The reputation of taciturnity they have ciljoyed for six or 
seven hundred years; and a kind of pride m bad public 
speaking is noted in the House of Commons, os if they were 
willing to show that they did not live by their tongues, or 
thought they spoke well enough if they Lad the tone of 

f mtlemen. In mixed company they shut their mouths. A 
orkshh-e mill-owner told me he had ridden more than once 
all the way from Ldhdon t» Leeds, in the first-class Carriage, 
with the same persons, and no word exchanged. The club- 
houses were established to cultivate social habits, and it is rare 
that more than two eat togothes, and oftenost one eats alone. 
Was it then a stroke of humour in the serious Swedenborg, or 
was it only his pitiless logic, that made him shut up the 
Ewlish souls in a heaven by themsehes P 
TSiey fce contradictorily do8<nubed as sour, splenetic, and 
stubBom— and as milA sweet, and sensible. The truth is, they 
have great rang^and variety of character. Commerce sends 
abroad muitituaea of different Classes. The cholmic Welshman, 
the fCfvidScr)t, the bilious resident in the East 2r West Indiefi^ 
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are iride e>f tli6 perfect behfiwriouu* of the educated ated di^iiiBed 
man of faniily. So k tbe burly farnior; so is l^e cotmiry 
mjuire, Ivith bis narrow and violent life. In Veiy inn is the 
Commercial^ooih, in which ‘ travellers/ or bag^n^ who carry 
patterns, and solicit orders, for themantifaftturera, are went to 
be entertained. It easily happens that this class should 
characterize England to the foreigner^ who meets them on the 
ixiad, and at esery public-house* whilst the gentry avoid the 
taverns, or seclude themselves whQst in themu 
^ But these classes are the right English stocky and may fairly 
show the national qualities, before yet art and education have 
dealt ivith them. They are good lovers, good haters, slow out 
obstinate admirers, and, in all things, very much steeped in 
their temperam<%t, like men hardly awaked from doep^ sleep, 
which they enjoy. Their habits and instincts cleave to nature. 
They aretof the earth, earthy ; and of the sea, as the sea-kinds, 
attached to it for what it yields them, and not fmm any 
sentiment. They sfi'e full of coarse strength, rude exercise, 
butcher’s meat, and sound sleep; and suspect any poetic 
insinuation or any hint for the conduct of life which rotiects 
on this animal existence, as if somebody were fumbling at the 
umbilical cord and might stop their supplies. They doubt a 
mai/s sound judgment if he does not eat with appetite, and 
shake their heads if he is particularly chast(*,. Take them as 
they come, you shall find in the - common peo]>le a surly 
indifierence, sometimes gruffness and ill temper ; iind. in minds 
of more power, magazines of inexhausiible war, challenging 

** The r^^geJest liour that time an*! *jpite dare bring 
To frown upon the eni'nged Northumbeilund.*' 

They are headstrong behfevera and defenders of their opinion, 
and not less resolute in maintaining their whim and perversity. 
Hezekiah Woodward wrote a book ti^iinst the Lord’s Prayer 
And one can believe that Biu*ton the Anatomist oi Melancholy, 
having predicted fi*om the stars the hour of his death, slipped 
the knot^himself round his own ne|?k, not*’ to falsify his horo- 
sc^e. 

Their looks bespeak an invincible stoutness : they have 
extreme difficulty to run away,c?md will die game. Wellingt<m 
said of the young coxcombs of the Life Guards delicately 
brought up, “ but the puppies fight well;*’ and Nelson said of 
his sailors, “ they reauy mind shot no more than peas.^’ Of 
absolute stoutness no nation* has more or better ^itamples. 
They ai'c good at storming redoubts, at boarding frigatlte, at 
dying in the last ditcl^ or any desperate sepioe wMeh has 
daylight and honour in it ; but%iot, I think, ^at enduring the 
rack, or any j^sive ol>odience, like iumping off a cS^tle*rt of 
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Bft the void of czar. Being viificalw j^nA Inghlji 
organisscAii eo as to be very «en«ible p^; and '^nl^ectuaJi 
80 as to see te^oti and glory in a matter. " " ' 

Of that constitutional force vbicb yields tlie (Supplies of tlie 
day they bave tlie more than enough, the excess v^hich creates 
courage on fortitude, genius iti pootxy, invention in mechanics, 
ente^rise in ti*ade, magnificence in wealth, s^^ddur in cere* 
monies, petulance and projects in youth. The young men 
have a inide health which runs into peccant ]||}umotirs. They 
drink Iftrandy like water, cannot expend thexr quantities m. 
waste strength on riding, hunting, swimming, and fencing, 
and%un into absurd frolics with the gravity of the Eumi^ndes. 
They stoutly carry into every nook , and comer of th% earth 
their turbulent sense : leaving no lie uncontrimicted ; no pre- 
tension unexamined. They chew hasheesh; cut thegi selves 
with poisoned creases ; swing their hammock in the Ixmghs of 
the Bohon Upas; taste eveiy jKjison; buy every secret; at 
Naples they put St. Januanua’s blood in*hn alembic; they 
saw a hole into the head of the “ winking Virgin,” to know 
why she winks; measure with an English footnile every ‘cell 
of the Inquisition, every Turkish caaba, every Holy of holies ; 
translate and send to Bentley the arcanum bribed and bullied 
away from shuddering Brahmins; and measure their own 
strength by the terror tHey cause. These travellers are of 
every class, the best and tbe worst ; and it may easily happen 
that those of rudest behaviour are taken notice of and remem- 
bered. The Saxon melancholy in the x'ulgar rich and poor 
appears as gushes of iU-humour, which every check Exasperates 
into sarcasm and vituperation. There are mult^ttudes of rude 
young English w’ho have the self-sufficiency and blimtness of 
their nation, and who. with their disdaitPof tie rest of mankind, 
and with this indigestion and choler, have made the English 
tiniveller a proverb for uncomfortable and offensive manners. 
It was no bad description of tbo Briton generieally, what was 
sq<id tw hundred years ago; of one particular Oxford scholar : 

“ He was a very bold^rntm, gttcred anything that canfh into 
his mind, not only iimong his companions, but in public coffee- 
houses* and would ©fien speak bis mind of particular persons 
then accidentally present, without^ examining the company he 
was in ; for which he was often reprimanded, and several times 
threatened to be kicked and beat^.” 

The common EngHiriuiian is prone to forget a oardmaJ 
article in the bill of social rights, ^hat every man has a zighf 
to his <0m ears. No man can claim to usurj) more than a fe^^ 
cubk feet of the aadibilities of a public rgom, or to put upon 
Ih? comply witl^ the loud sifetement of his crotchets m 
personalities. % 
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But it k in t&e tiraits Jdf race that; the f.miBes cf 
nadoua are wnttei, and however dmTcd, whether a hapuieiT 
tribe or luixture of tribes^ the w or what drcumstauce, that 
mixed for them the golden ihean of teumerameut^tn^e eakta 
the beet atach^ the world, ba^ad-fronteC Broad-bottomed, best 
for depths Tjaiige, and equaHlity, men of aplomb and reseiwes, 
great range^ and manymoode, etrojag inatinots, yet apt for 
Otiltare; war-class as well as cleihe; fiarls and tradesmen^ 
wise minority, ^ well as foolish majority; abysmal tempera* 
meat, hiding wc^ of wrath, and glooms on wmoh no ^nshine 
settles ; alternated with a common sense and humanity which 
hold them fast to every piece of cheerful duty ; maJkmg^this 
texnperanient a sea to which all storms are superBcial ; a race 
to vmich their lOrtunes flow, as if they alone had the elastic 
organiiKation at once fine and robust enough for dominion ; as 
if the l9Urly inexpressive, now mute and contumaoious, now 
fiei'ce and sharp-tongued dragon, which onc^ made the island 
light with his fierV breath, had bequeathed his ferocity to his 
conqueror. They hide virtues under vices, or the semblance of 
them. It is the misshapen hairy Scandinavian troll again, 
who lifts the cart out of the mire, or “ threshes the com that 
ten day-labourers could not end,” but 4t is done in the dark, 
and yith muttered maledictions. He is a churl with a soft 
place in his heart, whose speech is a brash of bitter waters, but 
who loves to help you at a pinch. He says no, and serves you, 
and your thanks disgust him. Here was lately a cross-gramed 
miser, odd and ugly, resembling in countenance the portrait 
of Punch, i^th the laugh left out ; rich by his own industry ; 
sulking in a iSnely house ; who never gave a dinner to any 
man, and disdained oil courtesies ; yet as tme a worshipper of 
beauty in form and colour as ever existed, and profusely 
pouring over the cold mind of his countrymen creations of 
giace and truth, removing the i‘eproach of sterility from 
English art, catching from their savage climate every fine hint, 
and importing into their galleries eveiy tint and truit of 
sunniel* cities and sVies; making on 6ra in pmntingj and, 
when he saw that the splendour of one of his pictures in the 
Exhibition dimmed his rival’s that hung nett it, seci*etly took 
a brush and blackened his own. 

Thev do not wear their heart in their sleeve for daws to peek 
at. They have that phlegm or staidness, which it is a com- 
pliment to disturb. “ Great men,” said Aristotle, “ are always 
of a nature originally mdaucholy.” 'Tis the halit*of a mind 
which attaches to abSatractions with a passion which gbws vast 
iwQts. They dare tp displease, they do not fq>eak to expec- 
tation. They like the sayers bf Ho, better ^han the saym^ of 
tea. Each^f them has an opinion which he fe^^t hmomsc 
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biB^ to orppss aU iie more it jdifiijrs frort y 6 tiif», ,/Wi^ 
^ 10 £rom 

iiiinda of rA80ii:i^^ , 

■[iShOire is EiJtglish hei:^ smerioir to tW SV0ttol).j.4lie Q«rma% 
the ItaHaai, or the firedfe, When he is hrought to the strife 
with fete» he saierihees a richer material posaeapiOm and on^ 
more purely x]ciet>aph^rio4i gtonnds^ Me ia thm^ trith his own 
eonaenti face to face with fortahe, which; he defies. Oh 
deliberate ohoice, and itx>m gro of he has 

eleotecf his part to live and die for* and dies with rgritndew. 
This race h^ £^Sd new elements to homanitj^ and has a 
deAxir root in the world. # 

They have gr^t range of scale, from f erodty to e»<jnisito 
refinentent. With larger scale, they have freat retrieving 
ixiwer. -After running each tendency to an ertreme, they try 
another tack with equal heat. More intellectual thin other 
races, when they live with other races, they do not take theil* 
language* but l^estow their own. They subsidise other nations^ 
and are not subsidized* They j>roselybe, and are not proe^yted. 
They assimilate other riices to themselves, and are not rielmmi- 
lated- The English did not calculate the conquest of the Indies. 
It fell to their charact(jp. So they administer in difPerent parts 
of the world the codes of every empire and race ; in Cana^ old 
French law ; in the Mauritius, the Code Hapoleon ; in the^West 
Indies, the edicts of the Spanish Cortes ; in the East Indies, 
the Laws of Menu; in the Isle of Man, of the Scandinavian 
Thing; at the Cape of Good Hope, of the old Netherlands; 
and in the Ionian Islands, the Pandects of Justini&n. 

They are very conscious of their advantag^bos position in 
history. Engla^l is the lawgiver, the patron, the instructor, 
the ally. Compare the tone of the Pi^ch and of the English 
press; the firirt querulous, captious, sensitive about English 
opinion; the English press is never timorous about French 
opinion, hut arrogant and contemptuous. 

They are testy and headstrong through an excess of will and 
bias; churlish as m^ som^imes please to be who Ido not 
forget a debt, who ask no favours, and who will do what they 
like with their own. With education and intercourse, thesa^,) 
asperities wear off, and leave the«good will pure. If anaton^ 
is reformed according to nations tendencies, I suppose, the 
spleen will hereafter be found in the Englishman, not found in 
the American, and difiPerencing the one from ^e other* I 
anticipatsManother anatomical mscovery, that this organ will 
be f oimd to be cortical and caducous, ih^ are superficially 

morose, but at last tender-hearted, herei|i differing fmm^ome 
and the Latin natibns. Nothinf aavc^, nothinpr^meau resides 
in the En|(lish heart. They are subject to pan^of credulity 

■f ^ 
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aaid of rage, "but the temper , of the nation, however dhsttiihcd, 
settles itself soon and easdj, as in this temperate sone, the 
sky after whatever storms clears again, ana serenity is its 
normal condition, ^ • 

A saving stupidity masks and proteots^their perception as 
the curtain of the eagle’s eye. Our swifter AmeriCdhs, when 
they hrst deni wilh English, pronannce them stupid} but, 
later, do them justice as people who wear well, or hide their 
strength. To upderstand the power of performance is in 
their finest wits, in the patient Newton, or in the versatile 
transcendent poets, or in the Dugdalea. Oibbons, 

Eldong; and Peels, one should see how English day-labourei’s 
bold unctuous tcocture. 

There is an adipk>cere in their constitution, as if they had oil 
also foii their mental wheels, and could perform vast amouiits 
of work^uthont damaging themselves. 

Even the scale of expense on which people live, and to which 
scholars and professional men conform, proves the tension of 
their miiscle, when vast numbers are found who can each lift 
this enormous load. I might even add, their daily feasts 
argue a savage vigour of body. 

No nation was ever so inch in able.. men; gentlemen,” as 
Charles I. siiid of Strafford, “ whose abilities might make a 
prince rather afraid than ashamed in the grtiatest affairs of 
state;” men of such temper, that, like Baron Vere, “hjid one 
seen him returning from a victory, he would by his silence 
have suspected that he had lost the day ; and, htwl he beheld 
nim in retreht. he would have collected him a conqueror by the 
cheerfulness of' his spirit.”’*' 

The following passage from the Heimskringla might almost 
stand as a poilrait of tile modem Englishman : — ** Haldor was 
vei’y stout and strong, and remarkably handsome in appear- 
ances. King Harold gave him this testimony, that ho, among 
all his men, cared least about doubtful circumstances, whether 
they betokened danger or pleasure ; for, whatever turned up, 
he was ^ never in higher nor in l«twei’ spirits, never slept less 
nor more on account of them, nor ate nor di*ank but acci^rding 
^ bis custom. Haldor wjis not a man of many words, but 
short in conversation, told ahis opinion bluntly, and was 
obstinate and hard : and this could not please the King, who 
had many clever people about him, zealous in his service. 
Haldor remained a short time with the King, and then came to 
Iceland, where he took up his abode, in Hiardaholt,%nd dwelt 
in that farm to a veiy advanced age.”* • 

The, national temp§^, in the civil historj^ is not flashy ot 
• tjuilcr. Wortbiei of I?nglaud. ^ 

9lyim.skrii)gla, triHislution, vol. iii. p, 37, 
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wJbifflmg. Tli.e slow, deep BngUsli mass stiionlders with fim 
which ^ ladt sets all fts borders in flame. The wrath of 
London^ not French wrath, bnt has a long memoiy, and, in 
its hottest heat, a register and rule, f 

Half their etrenf^Si they put not forth. They are capable 
of a sulflime resolution, and if hereaftei’ war of races, often 
pi’edicted, and making it§clf a war of pinions also (a question 
of despotism and liberty coming from Eastern Europe), should 
menace the English civilization, * these seoiki^gB may take 
once a^ain to their floating castles, and find a new home and a 
second millennium of power in their colonies. 

The stability of England is the security of the 'Jp.odem 
world. If the English race were as mutable jas the^j^rencli, 
what ^lianoef But the EngUsh stand f(§ liberty. The 
conservative, money-loving, lord-loving English are yetjhberty- 
loving ; and so freedom is safe : for they have more fj)ersonal 
force than any other people. The nation always resist the 
immoral action of their government. Tlfey think humanely 
on the affairs of France, of Turkey, of Poland, of Hungary* of 
Schleswig Holstein, though overborne by the statecraft of the 
mlers at last. 

Does the early hietqiy of each tribe show the permanent 
bias, which, though not less potent, is masked, as the tribe 
spreads its activity into* colonies, commerce, codes, arts, 
liters? The early history shows it, as the musician plays 
the air which he proceeds to conceal in a tempest of variations. 
In Alfred, in the Northmen, one may read the genius of the 
English society, namely, that private life is the place v>f 
honour. Glory, a career, and ambition, words* familiar to the 
longitude of Paris, are seldom heard in EngUsh speech. 
Nelson wrote from their heart-s his horffely telegraph, " England 
expects every man to do his duty.” 

For actual service, for the diguity of a profession, or to 
appease diseased or inflamed talent, the armj' and navy may be 
entered (the worst boys doing well in the navy) ; and the civil 
service, in depai'imeits whqjfe serious official work if done; 
and they hold tn esteem the barrister engaged in the severer 
studies of the law. But the cjjIiu, sound, and most British 
Briton shrinks from pubUc life, charlatiinism, and respects 
an economy founded on agriculture, coal-mines, manufactures, 
or trade, which secui*es an independence through the meation 
of real values. 

They wish neither to conimand*or obey, but to be kings in 
their #wn houses. They are intellectual, and deeply enjoy 
literature ; they like w^ell to have the w(g:ld serve<i up tq them 
in books, maps, mid els, and ovety mode of exact information, 
and, though not creators in art, tSfey y&lue ifik refmement 

t 
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They airt tes»3ty ^ leaBore, can lEf&dC*! 

not nee^^ so mncn m otitiers the oosostramt ci i 
the hiffto^ <rf Aenatiott diedosea, at eprei 7 tl_ , 
prediieciioi^iiioit pri'vate mdqpenaeace* 
dmation may* have been disturbed by thi bribes 'witli«^whi©h 
tbjrir vast colonial powcar has wajrpeA men out of ofbit, the 
indination endnres, and forms and ae«{oma the laws, letters* 
manneitw, and occupations. They choose that weMaare which is 
^mpatible with die commonwealth, knowing that f|uch alone 
is stable; as wise merchants prefer investments in the three 
per cents. 


IX.-COCKAYKE. 

% 

T he English are a nation of humourists. Individual right 
is w^ed to the uttemost bound compatible with publi# 
order. J?roperty is so perfect, that it seems the craft oi that 
race, and not to exist elsewhere. The King cannot step on an 
acre which the peasant refuses to sell A testator endows a 
dog or a rookery, and E^irope canpot interfere with his 
absurdity. Every indiridual bas his particular way of living, 
which he pushes to folly, and the decided sympathy of his 
compatriots is engaged to back up Mr. Crump’s whim by 
statutes, and chancellors, and horse^cmw’ds. There is no froat 
so ridiculous but some Englishman has attempted to immorta- 
lize by money and law. British citzenship is as ommpotent 
as Boman was* Mr. Cockayne is very sensible of this. The 
pursy man moans by freedom the right to do as he pleases, 
and does wrong in ordhr to feel his freedom, and makes a 
conscience of p<‘rsisting in it. 

He is intensely patriotic, for his c'’»untTy is so small. His 
confidence in the power and performance of his nathm makes 
him proTokingly incurious anout other nations. Ho dislikes 
forcigm*rs. Swedenborg, who li^red muth in England, notes 
** the similitude of minds among the English, in consequence 
of which they contract familiarity with friends who are of that 
nation, and seldom with otli^rs ;* and they regard foreigners, 
as one looking through a telescope from the top of a palace 
regards those who dwell or wander about out of the city.” A 
much older traveller, the Yenetian who wrote the “ Belation 
‘‘nf England,*^* in 1600> says*: — “The EngHsh are Meat lovcr$ 
of themselves, and of eveiything bdonj^g to than.||Th^ 
think that there are no other men than themselves, sUnd no 
other world but EnglSnd; andi^ whenever th^ see a h^dsomif^ 
« ^ • bimA by the Catadeii Society, ^ 
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noi he m EngMmmmi 
t0fmy Miee/fsy witl a Um 

^ ^ a iMttff U imde m W* ooimtiy.^ * Vlhln he adde 

epifliete vft i>raiae^^ cHawr is so Snghsh**^ m& when he 
wishes i )0 pay ypu the highest «>mplimeiiti he says, 1 shpi^ 
cot hcow yoti frpm aa Bg^Hshmati. France is, by its tbataml 
eonirast, a kind o£ hlackhoard on which finglkh character ^ 
draws its own traits in chalk. This arrogance hahitnally ^ 
eshibits itself in allusions to the French. IsuptNCse that all 
men of blood in Ammca, Surope, or Asia, htive a 

secne^t feeling of joy ihat they are not French xiatiT^ Mr. 
Golefidge is said to have given public thanl^ to the ^ 

close o£ a lectoe, that he had defended him &om being able 
to utter a single sentence in the French language. X have 
found that Englishmen have such a good opinion of 
that the ordixu^ phrases, in all good society, of postponing or 
^ieparaging one^s own things in tiding with a sir^ager. are 
seriously mistaken by them for an insuppressible homage to 
the ments of their nation ; and the New Yorker or Pennsyi- 
\iiranian ^ho modestly laments the disadvantage of a new 
country, log^huts, and savages, is surprised by the instant and 
unfeigned commiseratibn ci the whole company, who plainly 
account ail the world out of *England a heap of rubbish. 

The same insular limitation pinches his foreign politics. 
He sticks to his traditions and usages, and so help him God I 
be will force Jhis island by-laws down the throat of great 
countries, like India, China, Canada, Australia, and not only 
so, but impose Wapping on the Congress ef Vienna, «tnd 
trample down all nationalities with his taxed boots. Lord 
Cbstnam goes for liberty, and no taxafion without representa- 
tion — for that is British law; but not a hobnail sWi they 
dare make in America, but buy their nails in England-*-for 
that also is British law; and the fact that British commerce 
was to be re-created by the independence of America, took 
them all by surprise. • ^ • 

In short, I am afraid tha^ English nature is so rank and 
aggressive as to be a little incompatible with every other. 
The world is not wide ^ough foi^two. 

But, b^ond this nationaiuty, it must be admitted the island 
ofiers a daily worship to the old Norse god Brage, celebrated 
among our Scandinavian forefathers for his eloquence and 
majestic The English have* a steady courage, that fits i 
them for great attempts and endurance ; they have also a 
pijtty courage, through which ev^ man delights in allowing 
, himself for what be is, and in ^ling whift he can ; so thar, in 
hU coihpaniies. each of them has imo **0f4 a3fl(i| opinion of 



nimaelf anj^body^ JC« hidas nd^ id^A^ of Ids form, 

features, dreas^ ooxiii^tion, cr birthplace, for be ibiiika every 
oircumstaxice beloixgin^ to bim comes reco^uuerided to yotu 
If one of tbem bare a bald> or a red, or a green beai^ oivoow 
legs, or a scaSr, or mark, or a pauncb, a squealdiig or a 
raven voice, be bas persutided bimseif that there is something 
modish and becoming in it, and that sits well on him. 

Bat nature makes nothing in vain, and this little superfluity 
of 8elf*regard in the English brain, is one of the secrets of 
their power and histo^. For it seta every man or bding and 
doing what he really is and can. ' It takes away a dodging, 
skulking, secondary air, and encourages a frank and mEn& 
bearing, so thrt each man makes the most of himself, and 
loses no opportunity for want of pushing. A man’s personal 
defectsrwill commonly have with the rest of the world pre* 
cisely '’ffeat importance which they have to himself. If ho 
makes light of them, so will other men. We all find in these 
a convenient metet of character, since a little man would be 
ruined by the vexation. I remember a shrewd politician, in 
one of our western cities, told me, that he had known several 
successful statesmen made by their foible,” And another, an 
ex- governor of Illinois, said to me, “ If a man knew anything, 
he would sit in a coiuer and be modest; but he is such an 
ignorant peacock, that he got^ bustling up and down, and hits 
on extraordinary discoveries.” 

There is also this benefit in brag, that the speaker is oncon- 
sciousiy expressing his own ideal. Humour bun by all means, 
di*aw it all out, and hold him to it. Their culture generally 
enables the travelled English to avoid any ridiculous extremes 
of this s^-pleasing, and to give it an agreeable air. Then the 
natural disposition is fostered by the respect which they find 
entertained in the world for English ability. It was said of 
Louis that his gait and air were becoming enough in so 

great a monarch, yet would have been ridiculous in another 
man ; so the prestige of the English name warrants a certain 
confld^t bearing, which a Pre^jphman^or Belgian could not 
carry. At all events, they feel themselves at libk*ty to assume 
the most extraordinary tone on the subject of English merits. 

An l^glish lady on the J^hine hearing a German speaking 
of her ]^rby as foreigners, exclaimed, “Ho, we are not 
foreigners; we are English; it is you that ai*e foreigners.” 
They tell you daily, in London, the story of the Jrendi- 
man and Englishman who qtiarrelled. Both were wwiUing to 
fight, but their companions put them up to it : at las%. it was 
agreed, that they should fight alone, in the dark, a^ with 
pu^ls: the candles were put out, and tlie EngUshman, to 
snre^liot to hit anyoodj, fired up the emnmey, and 
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^bronglit ^ IVencJimaii* Ttk^^r We xio about 

fornguesTB^ iMQd .awBw^a- nao^r iuformaticm j(m my vdn^ieer 
with Ohr^imdltheuiforiQa^ UP his uiuid ihat 

they ehill die in ignomcet foi» mj hdp He will offer* 
There axe rea^y norlimits to this coiujSKt, thougn brighter men 
aptopg ihem nme painful efforts to be cendid« 

The habit of brag nms throtigh a]l classes, from the Times 
newspaper through poUticians $£d poets, through Wordsworth, 
Carlyl^ Mill, ana Sydney Smith, down to the boys of Eton, In 
the gAvest treatise on politicsi economy, in a philosophical 
essay, in boohs of science, one is surpris^ by the most inno- 
ceA exhibition of unflinching nationalitT. In a tract o# Com, 
a most amiable and accomplished ^ntlemanfwrites thus: — 
"Ttiough Britain, according to Bimop Berkeley's idea, were 
surrounded by a wall of brass ten thousand cubits in«Jieight, 
still she would as far excel the rest of the globe in nches, as 
she now does, both in this secondary q^ualijjy, and in the more 
important ones of freedom, virtue, and science/’* 

^e English dislike the American structure of society, 
whilst yet trade, mills, public education, and chartism are 
doing what they can to create in England the same social 
condition. America is«the paradise of the economists ; is the 
favourable exception invariably quoted to the rules of ruin; 
but when he speaks directly of the Americans, the islander 
forgets his philosophy, and remembers his disparaging anec- 
dotes. 

But this chOdish patriotism costs something, like all nar^ 
rowness. The English sway of their colonies ^as no root of 
kindness. They govern by their arts and ability ; they are more 
just than kind ; and, whenever an abajiement of their power is 
felt, they have not conciliated the affection on which to rely. 

Coarse local distinctions, as those of nation, province, or 
town, are useful in the absence of real ones ; but we must not 
insist on these accidental lines. Individual traits are always 
triumphing over national ones. There is no fence in^meta* 
physios discriminating Greeks or English, or Spanish science. 
dBsop and Montaigne, Cervantes and Saadi, are men of the 
world ; and tt) wave our own flag at the dinner table or in the 
University, is to carry the boisterous dulness of a Jfire-dub 
into a polite circle. Nature and destiny are always on the 
watch for our follies. Nature trips us up when we strut ; and 
there are eunous examples in history on this very point of 
national p^e. • 

Oeor^o of Cappadocia, bom at Epiphania, m Cilicia, was a 
low parasite, who ^ot a lucrative contract to supply the army 

* WilUoBi SfHivou 
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unih hmxm* A i^og^o iafomw# be got rieh, mid wm 
forced to run from juetioe. He mvo^ hm embm^fcad 

Anauism* e<^6cted a library, aad ^ot promoted by ^ faction 
to tbe epi^pal tbrotieof Alexandria, ^mikn <^e, 

A.D* ^1, Oeorge was dragged to prison; . &e pataon was burst 
open by ibe mob, and Q^rge was Ijnebed, ae be deserveA^ 
And tbia pedous Inmye became^ in^good Qeo^ge 

of England, patron of cbivalry, emblem of victory and civility* 
and Ibe pride oi tbe best blood of tbe modem world. 

S^an^, that the eoEd truth-speakia^ Briton shoula derive 
from an impostor. Strang tbat the blow World should have 
no bditer luck~that broad America must wear the name 8f a 
thid. 'lAmerig^Yespucci, the pickle-dtealer at Seville, who went 
out, in 14^, a subaltern with Mojeda, and whose highest navad 
rank w^ boatswain’s mate in au expedition that never saileA 
man^^ in this lying world to supplant Columbus, and 
baptize half the with his own dishonest name. Thus 
nobody can throw stones. We are equally badly off in our 
founders ; and the false pickle-dealer is on o&et to the false 
bacon-seUer. 


X.— WEALTH. 

T here is no country in which so absolute a homage is paid 
to wealth. In America, there is a touch of shame when 
a man exhibits the eridences of large j>i'operty, is if, after all. 
it needed apolbgy. But the Englishman has pure pride in his 
wealth, and esteems it a final certificate. A coarse logic rules 
throughout all Euglish souls ; — if you have merit, can you not 
show it by your good clothes, and coach, and horses? How 
can a man he a gentleman without a pipe of wine P Haydon 
eays, there is a fierce resolution to make eveiy man live 
according to the means he possesses.” There is a mixture of 
religion in it. They are under ,*he Jewish law, and read with 
sonorous emphasis that their days shall be loug in the land, 
they shall have sons and daughters, flocks and herds, wine and 
oil. In exact proportion iscthe reproach of poverty^ Thqy do 
not wish to be I’epreseni^ except by opulent men. An 
Bhiglishman who has lost his fortune, is said to have died of a 
broSen heart. The last term of insult is ” a beggar.” Hrison 
sai A ** the want of fortune» is a crime which I never get 
over.” Sydney Smith saiA “ poverty is infamous in EgglWd.” 
And one of their yecent writers speaks, in I'^erence to a 
private and schola«&c life, of, “the graveisnorul A^oridratibn 
Mfhich foUeW an empty exchequm*.” You shall find thia 
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if not yet mpm^ |3ic 

and iPOMii^neoa ^ ttiepreamti ccsatey, and not onfeii^. 
tteamf bftt in l»iograpliy» and m of pahUe mmoMm^ , 

in tbe tone of tbe lyr^ldngf and in thn taUe^t^f > & 

I wd$ lat^7 ,tnm^ dvor Vto6d*0 4^henm yarndmee^, jmi t ' 
iooldn^ natojilly foi^ anoilLet standard in a clixoniele of tlia 
adhoiars of Oxford for iaro knndrod yoara Btyt I foniid the 
two diidgraoss in that^ as m most EngUsh booic% aste, Hret^ 
dialoy^ty to Oknrdd and Sta^ aiid» second, to be bom poor, 
or to to poverty. A natural fruit ^ England is tbe 
bri]^ political economy. Maithus finds no cover laid ai 
nature’s table for the labourer’s som In 180$, ibe majdirity in } 
Parliament emrossed itself by the lanmage dl Mr. Ehller in 
the Holise of Commons, " if you do not lilre the country, damn 
you, you can leave it” When Sir S. Bomilly propose^his bill 
iorbiading parish officers to bind children apprenti^ at a 
greater mstanoe than forty miles Irony their home, Peel 
opposed, end Mr. Wortley said, though, m the higher ranks, 
to cultivate family affections .was a good thing, ^twas n^ so 
among the lower orders. Better take them away from those 
who might deprave them* And it was highly injurious to 
trade to stop binding 4o manufacturers, as it must raise the 
price of labour, and d manufactured goods.” 

The respect for truth of facts in England is equalled only 
^ the respect for wealth. It is at once the pride of art of the 
S^on, as he is a wealth-maker, and his passion for inde- 
pendence. The Englishman believes that every man must 
take care of himself and has himself to thar^, if he do not 
mend his condition. To pay their debts is their national point 
of h(mour. Prom the Exch^uer and ^he East India House to 
the huckster’s shop, everything pros^rs, because it is solvent. 
The British armies are solvent, and pay for what they take. 
The British empire is solvent; for, in spite of the huge 
national debt, the valuation mounts. Durmg the war from 
178$ to 1815 whilst^they complained that they wer^ taxed 
within an inch of their hveelf and, by dint of enormous taxes, 
were subsidizing all the continent against Prapce, the English 
were growing nch every year faster than any fieople ever grew 
before. It is their maxnn, that*the weight of ts^es nm£ be 
calculated not by what is taken, but by is left. Solvency 
is in the ideas and mechanisin of an Englishman. The 
Ciystal Palace is not considered honest until it pays; — ^no 
matter ho# much convenience, beduty, or eclat, it must^ self- 
suppoAing. They are contented with slower steamers, as long ^ 
^ they Imow that swifter boats lose n^ney. Th^ proceed 
logically double metho<fof labour and thmt. Every 

bouseh^^xhibii^ an exact economy, and i^tffing of 
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tmcalculated haacHoiig «3q>e]idittii*e wljdcli fmiliea Use in 
America. H they caoinot pay, they do ii<^ bvjy ; fm* they have 
no presumption of better fortunes next ye®r, as our t^plc 
have ; and they say without shame, I eann^ afford it. Genflie- 
men do not h^itate to ride in the second-class cars, or in the 
second caHn. An economist, or a man who can proportion his 
means and his ambition, or bring tbe year round with expendi- 
ture which expresses his character^ without embarrassing one 
day of his future, is already a master of life, and a fr^man. 
Lord Burleigh writes to his son, “ that one ought never t^> 
devote more than two-thirds of his income to the ordingry 
expenses of li^, since the extraordinary will be certain to 
absorb ttie othel\ third.*’ 

The ambition to create value evokes every Hnd of &bility„ 

f oveinmpat becomes a manufacturing corporation, and evciy 
ouse a mill. The headlong bias to utility will let no talent lie 
in a napkin — ^if ppssible, will teach spiders to weave silk 
stockings. An Englishman, while ho eats and drinks no more 
or not much more than another man, labours three times as 
many hours in the course of a year, as tiny other Eurj^an ; 
or, liis life as a workman is three lives. He works fast. Eveiy- 
thing in England is at a quick pace, Th^ have reinforced 
their own productivity by the creation of that marvellous 
machinery which differences this age from any other age, 

•Tis a curious chaptei* in modem history, the growth of the 
machine-shop. Six hundred yc^ars ago, Boger Bacon explained 
the precession of the equinoxes, the consequent necessity of 
the reform of calendar; measured the length of the year, 
invented gunjiow^dcr; and announced (as if looking from his 
lofty c^l, over five centories, into ours) “ that machines con 
be constructed to drive ships more rapidly than a whole galley 
of rowers could do ; nor would they need anything but a pilot 
to steer them. Carriages also might be construc&d to move 
with an incredible speed, without the aid of any aniniiil. 
Finally^ it would not be impossible to make machines, which, 
by means of a suit of wings, should fly in Ihe air in the tnanner 
of birds.** But tbe secret slept with Bacon. The six hundred 
years have not ^et fulfilled his words. Two centuries ago> 
the sawing cf timber was •done by hand; the carriage 
wheels ran on wooden axles; the land was tilled by wooden 
ploughs. And it was to little purpose that they had pit-cool, 
or that looms were improved, unless Watt and Stephenson had 
taught them to work lorce-phmps and power-looms, ^y steam. 
The great strides were all t^en within the last hundr^dffeara 
The Life of Sir !l^bert Peel, who died the other day, the 
model Engtiohman, v^ pro^ferly has, for^a froutispieoe, a 
drawing of th^ spiniiing-jenny, which wove the of lis 
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(oitones^ Haargroaves inyeiited the md die4 

m a 'workhoitee, Arkwrialit improved tbe iarentioii; axid tlia 
maotune witK w work of tdnxAij-mm m«a t tliat i», 

one apinner eonld ^ as mnch work as one hnndred liad done 
before. The loom was mproTed further. But like men would 
s nnetimes strike for wages, and combine against the masters, 
and, about 1829.*^, muck fear was felt lest the i^ade would be 
drawn away by these interru^ions, and the emigration of the 
spinners, to and the u^nited States. Ijjpon and steel are 

Tery oBedient, yHiether it were not possible to make a spin- 
ner that would hot rebel, nor mutter, nor scowl, nor strike for 
waf es, nor emigrate F At the solicitation of tlm masters, after 
a mob and riot at Stalybndge, Mr. Bobertsjof Mamhester, 
undertook to create this peaceful fellow, instead of the quarrel- 
some fellow God had made. After a few trials, he su^eeded; 
and, in 1830, procured a patent for his self-acting ihule; a 
creation, the delight of miU-owners, and “ destined, they said, 
“ to restore order among the industrious Aasses a machine 
requiring only a child's hand to piece the broken yarns. * As 
Ai’Wright had destroyed domestic spinning, so Boberts 
destroyed the factory spinner. The power of machinery in 
Great Britain, in miU^, has been computed to be equal to 
600,000,000 men, one man being able by the aid of steam to do 
the work which required two hundred and fifty men to accom- 
plish fifty rears ago. The production has been ^mmensurate. 
ISngiand already had this laborious race, rich soil, water, wood, 
coal, iron, and favourable climate. Eight hundred years ago, 
commerce had made it i*ich, and it was recorded, England is 
the lichest of all the northern nations,'^ * The Norman 
historians recite, that **in 1067, Willi^ carried with him into 
Normandy, from England, more gold and silver than had ever 
before been seen in Gaul.” But when, to this labour and trade, 
and these native resources, was added this goblin of steam, with 
Ms myriad arms, never tired, working night and day ever- 
lastingly, the amassing of property has run out of all |gare6. 
Tt msSes the motor of the Wt ninety years. The steam-pipe 
has added to her population and wealth the equivalent of tour 
or five Englands. Rirty thousand ships are entered in Lloyd^s 
lists. The yield of wheat has gone on from 2,000,000 quarters 
in the time of the Stuarts, to 13,000,000 in 1854. A thousand 
milUoti of pounds sterling axe said to compose the floating 
money of commerce. In 1848, Lord John Russell stated that 
the people^f this countiyr had laid out f^00,000,000 of capital 
in railways, in the last four years. But a better measure than 
these sounding figures, is the estimate, that there is wealth 
enough in to support tke entire populati^ m idleness 

for one ye#. . ' * * 
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loads, locomotives, telejwrapfis. wJiitwortlii Mridm f hm |f); # 
milHoixth of m indtu 0mm twinas hfige etoScm iiitJb wre^jl^ 
as easilj s^ % l^tmds straw, and vies with/|.JI;ie vdtesxuc 
wkioh wisted the strata. It mn olotlie skdagle taoimtams 
with ship^oaics» make sword^^bladss that ttill mt gmci*ban*els ixi 
twoi Ip Egypt, it cm plant*foreets* ahd bmg tam aft^ threp 
thoasaad years. Already it is ruddeiipg tim oalloot^ and the 
next war will be loaght in the air. ISnt another xmM^biae 
more potent in England than steam^ xa the Bank. It votes an 
issue of bills, population is stimulated, and eities, risei it 
r^useff loans, tod emigration empties the ; tr|de 

sinks ; fevolutimis break oat ; Kings are dethroned. these 
|iew agents our social sysiem is moulded. By dint of stto^ 
and o^l^oney, war and commerce are ohang^. Nations have 
l<>8t their old omnipotence; the patriotic tie does not hold. 
Nations are getting obsolete, wo go and live where wo wdl. 
Steam lias enabled men to choose what law they will live 
under. Money makes place for them. The telegraph is a 
limp*band that will hold the Penris-woU of war. For now 
that a tdograph line runs through Frsnoe and Europe, from 
London, every message it ti^smits makes stronger by one 
threjid the band which war will have to cut. 

The introduction of these elements gives new resources to 
existing proprietors. A sporting Duke may fancy that the 
state depends on the House of Lords, but the engineer secs 
that evesry stroke of the steam-piston gives value to the Dice’s 
land, fills it with tenants ; doubles, quadinples, oenttiples the 
Duke’s capital, and creates new measures and new necessities 
for the culture of his children. Of course, it draws the nobility 
into the competition as stockholders in the mine, the canal, 
the r^way, in the application of steam to agricultux^e, and 
sometanes into trade. But it also introduces large elaisses into 
the same competition; the old energy of the Norse race arms 
itself <with these magnificent powers ; new men prove ,an 
wermatch for the land owner, and the mill buys out the castle. 
Scandinavian Thor, wbo once forged his bolts in icy Hecla, 
and built galleys by lonely fiords, in England, has ;^vanced 
with the times, has shorn his beard, enters Paatiament, sits 
down at a desk in the India House, and lends Miollnir td 
Birmingham for a steam-hammer. 

The creation of wealth in England in the last ninety years 
is a main fact in modem history. The wealth l»f London 
determines prices all over the globe. All thmgs preeiit»^S, or 
useful, or amusing^rror intoxicating, are suc&ea into this, 
commerce ard fioa^ to London. Some Eimlish mivate for- 
tunes reacli ap.d some ex<^e(l a miliion of year, A 
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tlidii«aiid pailtaBB adoitt tim jUaitd HSji, ttt»t 
all tbat &m imoocmr^ha. 

l3n the wddl^ «i}itj8«r 'vvibo naiher «|Mm 4 b 

«^i hfty iom iMmr dim aU t|iat aid 

soieace^ or aoot^e dOBxfort^ k inaa^^ 

Wlmte^eir i$ ateellait andbeautiM m civile inml, or ecdosl- 
aatic aroki4ieotod; m lountain, ^gaa^eti^ or groimda; the 
Englif^ miih croi^ea seik md land to se^ aad to popy hoxae. 
The mimde of thirty peac^id generaticms j the 

gardonB whioh.^velra plwtedj the templee aad pleaaai^e* 
hou^d wMdh I>|i^?o Jones and Christopher Wreri omit; the 
’wom that CKbbons i&anred ; the taste of foreign and dcpmestio 
aitists, Shenstone, PopOi Brovm> lioudon^ Paiffon» ar# in the 
vast arfction, and the hereditary principle heaps on the owner 
of to-dav the besnefit of ages of owners. The present p^pessorw 
are to the f till as absolute as any of their fathers, in cnoosing 
and procuring what they like. This ooin|ort and sp| 0 iidour» 
the breadth of lake and mountain, tillage, p^ture, and park» 
sumptuous castle and modem villa — all consist with perfect 
order. They have no revolutions ; no horse-^^uards dic^ting 
to the crown j no Parisian poissa/rde^ and barricades ; no mob : 
but drowsy habitude, daily dress-dinners, wine, and ale, and 
beer, and gin, and sleep. 

With this power of creation, and this passion for, indepen- 
dence, propeHy has reached an ideal p^ection. It is felt and 
treated as the national life-blood. *The laws are framed to 
give property the securest possible basis, a3^d the provisicms to 
lock and transmit it have exercised the cunnumest heads in a 
profession which never admits a fool. The rignts of property 
nothing but felony and treason can ojerride. The ho^se is a 
castle which the King cannot enter. The Bank is a strong 
box to which the King has no key. Whatever surly sweetness 
possession can give, is tasted in England to the dregs. Vested 
rights are awful things, and absolute possession gives the 
smallest freeholder identity of interest with the Duke.^ High 
stone fences and padlock^ garden gates announce the abso- 
lute will of the owner to be alone, wery whim of exaggerated 
egotism is put into stone and kon, into silver and gold, with 
costly deliberation and detail. • 

An Englishman hears that the Queen Dowager wishes to 
establish some claim to put her park paHne a rod forward iiitfj 
his gi'ounds, so 'as to get a coachway, and save her a mile to 
the avenilb. Instantly he transforms his paling into stone- 
mason^, solid as the walls of Cuma, and all Europe cannot 
prevail on him to sell or compound for an^oh of theland. Thejr 
delight ina freak^as the proof 6f their sovereigi^reedom. Sir 
Edvwd Boynton, at S§ic Park, at' Gadenham^ on a precipice 
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of incoiaparable pi^ospect, a kouae like a long banif 
wkiok kad not a window on tke proapeet mde. Sarawbm7 
Hill of Horace Walpcde, Fontkilf Abbey ot Mr, BedkforA 
were freaks p and Newstead Abbey became one in the kmds of 
Lord Byron, • 

Bnt tke proudest resxilt of this creation kae been the great 
and refined forces it has tmt at tket disposal of tke pmate 
citizen. In the social world, an Englishman to-day has tke 
best lot. He is^a King in a plain coat. He goes with tke 
most powerful protection, keeps tke best company, isVrmed 
by tke best education, is seconded by wealth ; and w English 
name ^d acci^nts ai'e like a flouiimi of trumpets anxiouno&g 
kirn, ^is, wit||L kis quiet style of manners, gives him tke 
power of a Sovereign, without tke inconveniences which belong 
to tkat^rank. 1 muck prefer tke condition of an EngHsk 
g^tleifnbn of tke better class, to that of any potentate in 
Europe — whether for travel, or for opportunity of society, or 
for access to means *of science or study, or for mere comfort 
and easy healthy relation to people at Iiome. 

Suck as we have seen is the wealth of England, a mighty 
mass, and made good in wliatever details we care to explore. 
Tke cause and spiing of it is tke of temperament in 

the people. Tke wonder of Britaiii is this plenteous nature. 
Hei‘ worthies are ever surrounded by us good men as them- 
selves ; each is a captain a hundred strong, and that wealth of 
men is represented again -in tke faculty of each individual — 
that he has waste strength, power to spare. The English are 
80 rick, and seem to have established a tai>-root in tke btvwels 
of the planet, because they are constitutioxuiDy fertile and 
creative. 

But a man must keep'^an eye on his servants, if ho would 
not have them rule him. Man is a shrewd inventor, and is 
ever taking the hint of a new ma/jhine from his own structure, 
adapting some secret of his own anatomy in ii’on, wood, and 
leather, to some required function in the work of the world. 
But it ^8 found that the machinccunmanS the user. What he 
gains in making cloth, ho loses in general power. There 
should be tempera nee dn making cloth, as well as in eating, 
A man should not be a silk«worm; nor a nation a tent of 
caterpillars. The robust rural Saxon degenerates in the mills 
to the Leicester stockinger, to the imbecile Manchester spinner 
— ^fai* on the way to be spiders and needles. The mcessant 
repetition of the same hand-work dwarfs the man, robs him (>f 
kis strength, wit, and versatility, to make a pin-pdialier, a 
buckle-m^er, or any other specialty; and presently^ in a 
change of industry, tfbole towas are saoiifieed like ant-kiHs, 
when tke fashion of shoe-strings supersedes buckles, whm 
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ootton tlie pla*ce ibt or railwajrs of totipikes, or 
wliten commom are moloaed by ImdlordM. Tkm society m 
admozdshed' of the^hiscbief of tbe dividon of labour, aud that 
the b^t political eoo|iomy is care md culture of mOu ; for, m 
theae crises, all are ruiued oxc^t sucb as are proper iudi* 
viduals, capaUe of thought, emd of new choice and the appli- 
catiott of thdr talent to nm labour. Then again come in new 
calamities. Bngland is aghast at the disclosure of her fraud 
in the adulteration of food, of drugs, and o| almost every 
fabric iit her mills and shops; finmng that milk will not 
nourish, Uor sugar sweeten, nor bread satisfy, nor jpepper bite 
the tbngue, nor glue stick. In true England aUm and 
forged. This too is the reaction of machina^, but ef the 
larger nSachinery of commerce. 'Tis not, I suppose, want of 
probity, so much as the tyranny of trade, which necessitates a 
perpetual competition of underselling, and that again u per- 
petual deterioration of the fabric. 

The machinery has proved, like the ballot,* unmanageable, 
and dies away with the aeronaut. Steam, from the first, 
hissed and screamed to warn him ; it was dreadful with* its 
explosion, and crushed the engineer. The machinist has 
wrought and watched engineers and firemen without number 
have been sacrificed in learning to tame and guide the monster. 
But harder still it has proved to resist and rule the dragon 
Money, with his paper wings. Chancellors and Boards of 
Trade, Pitt, Peel, and Robinson, and their Parliaments, and 
their whole generation, adopted false principles, and went to 
their graves in the belief that they wore enriching the country 
which they were impoverishing. They congrSulated each 
other on ruinous erpedients. ft is rj^e to mid a merchant 
who knows why a crisis occurs in trade, why prices rise or fall, 
or who knows the mischief of paper money. La the culmination 
of national prosperity, in the annexation of countries ; build- 
ing of ships, depots, towns ; in the influx of tons of gold and 
silver amid the chuckle of chancellors and financiers, was 
found that bread rose fb famiiie prices, that the yeoman was 
forced to sell his cow and pig, his tools, and his acre of land ; 
and the dreadful barometer of the poor rates was touching the 
point of ruin. The poor-rate was sucking in the solvent 
classes, and forcing an exodus of farmers and mechanics. 
What befalls from the violence of financial crises, befalls daily 
in the violence of artificial legislation. 

m • 

Such « wealth has England earned, ever new, bounteous, and 
augmenting. But the question recurs, does .i^e_take the step 
beyond, namely, to ifce wise use, in 'liew of; ^ wealth 
of nations?* We estimate the wisdom nat]|UB by seeing 
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wliai th^ did ^ith t^eir fitu^lus m view (df 

these injmies^ sotue eompensditldii has ath^mp ted iu 

England, A nasi of the money ea^ed ret^a to the main to 
buy ecbod^ nbi^ bisbope, aetronbipeia, and 

arfcifi^ iwitb ; ‘and a to repa^ the wron^ of ibis intem- 
perate weaving, by hospitals, 9aringe-banle,lte<^ii»m^^ 
tat^« publics founds, and other elmities hnd aih^^tiee. But 
the anUdotes nre frightfully inadequate, and ihe evil n^uires 
a deeper cure, fwhich time and a aimplev aooial org^satioUtf 
must supply. At present, she does not rate her wecdSbu She 
is simply a* good England, but no divinily, or wise and m- 
struoted souTk ^e, too, Is in the stream of fat^ one notim 
more in a coxnmon catastrophe. 

But being in the fault, she Mts the misfortune of g^atness 
to b^h^d as the chief offender. England must be held 
responsible for the despotism of expense. Her prosperity, the 
splendour which so much manhood and tal^t and perseverance 
has thrown upon ^Igar aims, is the very argument of mate- 
rialiam^ Her success strengthens the hands of base wealtli. 
"Who can propose to youth poverty and wisdom, when mean 
has arrived at the conquest of letters and arts { when 
ESngliah success has grown out of tfce very renunciation of 
principles, and the dedication to outsides? A civility of 
trides, of money and expense, an erudition of sensation takes 
place, and the putting as ma^ impediments as we can between 
the man and his ol^ects. Hardly the bravest among them 
have the maniinesa to resist it succes^ully. Henee^ it has 
come that not the aims of a manly life, but the means of 
meeting a certerin ponderous expense, is that which is to be 
considered by a youth i^jn England, emerging from his minority. 
A large family is reckoned a misfortune. And it is a consolation 
in the death of the young, that a source of expense is (dosed. 


XL-^-ABISUOCBACY. 

T he feudal character of the EngHsh state, now that it is 
getting obsolete, glares^ little, m contrast with the demo- 
cratic tendencies The inequality of power and property shocks 
republican nerves. Palaces, halls, vulas, waUed parks, all over 
England, rival the^lendour of royal seats. Maw of the halls# 
like Haddon, or Aedleatbii, are beautiftil desolsiNkms. The 
proprietor never saw^^tnem# or never lived in them, idhcimo- 
gemture built these aanminoimpiks^ and# 1 suppose, it is the 
sentiment of every yus it was mine, ^Twas well to 

oome ere th^ r >^ogeniture is a oar4inal mk of 
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Eiiglif^ pn>i^7 Xtfiwdi cusip^fif^ ^'msmtm 

tUe V0ty.pet«i)«% ' 

l^^ rr«m6 of wc^j k 

ij» toaL The e«»k|e9» wska, aiid maio^era of iho iipbMlEitk' 
themicjof.ibe-^^ka^dcoaeilktatiho Jb 

spite of broken lai^ stolen obartm, aaid tW 
society by t3ad,pix^fli^y«<^tli^ cotui, ve take aides as we read 
for the loyal Bngliwiatbd his^H*" 

. with Ms Oayali^ wliat a hos^rtless ti^er He iSr sad 

' vHai ^iwew' of &id*lor^ robbers they are* l^e people of 

England knew muck But the &ir idea of a govern^ 
tami conneotiTig itself with heraldic naxnest witb» and 

oral Hstoiy of Europe^ and* at^last^ with ihe B^brew ^^ligionf 
and the oldest traditionfi of the world, was too pleasing a ^^sion 
to be shattered by a few ofTenaive realities, and the poh||^ of 
shoeinakm and costermongers. The hopes of the eoisBaoners 
take ^6 same direction mth the interest of the patricians* 
Every man who becomes rich bays land, and does what he can to 
fortify the nobility, into which he hopes to risa The Anglican 
blfflpgy are identified with the aristocracy. Time and law have 
Toam the joining and moulding perfect in every part. The 
Cathedrals, the univejisities, the national music, the popular 
romances, conspire to uphold the heraldry, which the cinrrent 
politics of the day are sapping. The taste of the people is 
consei’vaiive. They are pi*oud of the castles,, and of the 
language and symbol of chivalry. Even the word lord is the 
lucMest style that is used in any language to designate a 
patrician. The superior education and manners of the nobles 
reconanend them to the country. • 

The HTorwegian pirate got what he could, and held it for his 
eldest son. G^e l^rman noble, wbo ^as the Norwegian pirate 
baptized, did likewise. There was this advantage of western 
over oriental nobility, that this was recruited from below. 
English history is aristocracy with the doors open. Who has 
courage and faculty, let him come in. Of course, the terms of 
admission to this club axe h^d and Mgk The selfishlfbss of 
the nobles comes in aid of the interest of the nation to require 
signal merit. Piracy and war gave place to trade, politics, and 
letters; the wax4ora to the lavr^lpra ; and the lawdord to the 
merchant and the mill-owner; but the privilege was kept, whilst 
the means of obtaining it were changed. 

The foundations of these families lie deep in Norwegian 
exploits fag 8^ and Saxon sturdiness on land. AU nobility 
in itsjtiegmninge was somebody’s natural supmority. The 
things these English have done were not done without ptuil of 
life, nor without wisdom and conduct; aid the first h^ds, it 
may be prisumied, were often challenged to sh^iw^heir right to 
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th dr tonotira, or jidd them to better mm. He that will ho 
a head, let him be a bridge,” said the Welsh chief Beiiegridraii, 
when he carried all his men over the river fh his back. Ho 
ehall have |he book,” said the mother of .Alfred, ** who can read 
it and Alfred won it by that title : and I make no doubt that 
feudal tenure was no sinecure, but baron^ knight, and tenant, 
often had their memories refreshed* in regard to the service by 
which they hdd their lands. The Be Veres, Bohuns, Mowbrays, 
and Plantagenets were not addicted to oon^mplation. 
middle age imoi&ed itself with proofs of manhood and <lbvotion.^ 
Of Richard, Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, the Emperor told 
Hemgf V. tMt no Christian king had such another knighf^ for 
wisdo^, nurture, and manhood, and caused him to be named. 
Father of curtesie.” “Our success in France,” says the 
historian, “lived and died with him.”* 

ThdWardord earned his honours, and no donation of land 
large, as long as it brought the duty of protecting it, hour 
by hour, against a^i/errible enemy. In iVance and in England, 
the nobles were, down to a late day, bom and bred to war : and 
the duri, which in peace still held them to the risks of war, 
diminished the envy that, in trading and studious nations, 
would else have pried into their title. ^They were looked on as 
men who played nigh for a great state. 

Great estates ai'C not sinecures, if they are to be kept great. 
A creative economy is the fuel of magnificence. In the same 
line of Warwick, the successor next but one to Beauchamp was 
the stout earl of Henry VI. and Edward IV. Few esteemed 
themselves in the mode, whose head was not adorned with the 
black ragged ""staff, his badge. At his house in London, six 
oxen were daily eaten at a breakfast; and eveij tavern was 
full of his meat ; and yfiio had any acquaintance in his family, 
should have as much hoUed and roast as he could carry on a 

brings new qualities into request, the virtues of 
pirates gave way to those of planters, merchants, senatoi's, and 
8chol^i*a. Comity, social talent^ and fiae manners, no doubt, 
have had their part also. I have met somewhere with a his- 
toriette, which, whether more or less true in its particulars. 
Carries a genm*^ truth. “ Hpw came the Buke of Bedford by 
his great landed ^tates P His ancestor having travelled on 
the continent, a livelyt pleasant man, became the companion 
of a foreign prince wrecked on the Borsetshire coast, where Mr, 
Bussell lived. The prince rfcommended him to Hamy VIII... 
who, liking his company, gave him a large share of *aa pint* 
dered church lands.” 

K ^ ^ 
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The pi^et^e is tliat tihe i}ioble is ol u'xxb^^bk^ d from 
the l^ormiArW^ bas never worked iot eight biriidred ;}^earB, 
Bwt the fact irf%tlierwise. Where is Bofiu^P where is Do 
Tere P The lawy^, the farmer, the silkmercer lieftjper^ inder 
the coronet, and Vinks to the antiquary to sky nothiiig; 
espoeiaUy skilful lawyers, nobody^s sons, who did some piece 
of work at a nice moment for government, and were rew^ed 
with ermine 

The national tastes of the English do not lead them to the 
life of %be courtier, but to secure uie comfort and independence 
of their homes. The aristocracj are marked ^ their predi- 
lec^on for country life. They are called the ^mty families. 
They hare often no residence in London, and/only gathithei 
a short time, during the season, to see the opera,* but they 
concentrate the love and labour of many generatioim on the 
building, planting, and decoration of their homesteadiff^ Some 
of them are too old and too proud to wear titles, or, as Sheridan 
said of Ooke, disdain to hide their head in a coronet and 
some curious examines are cited to show the stability of 
English families, llieir proverb is, that fifty miles xrom 
London, a family will last a hundred years; at a hundred 
milea, two hundred yef re ; and so on ; but I doubt that steam, 
the enemy of time, as well as of space, will disturb these 
ancient rules. Sir Henry Wotton says of the first Duke of 
Biickingham, was boim at Brookeby in Leicestershire, 
where ms anoestors had chiefly continued about the space of 
four hundred years, rather without obscurity, than with any 
great lustre,”* Wraxall says, that, in 1761, Lord Surrey, 
afterwards Duke of N^orfolk, told him, that whSn the year 1783 
should arrive, he meant to give a grand festival to all the 
descendants of the body of Jockey of Sorfolk, to mark the day 
when the dukedom should have remained three hundred years 
in their house, since its creation by Richard III, Pepys tells 
us, in writing of an Earl Oxford in 1666, that the honour had 
now remained in that name and blood six hundred years. 

This long descent sf famil^s and tluB cleaving throu^ ages 
to the same spot of ground captivates the imagination. It has 
too a connection witii the names of the towns and distiHicts of 
the country. * • 

The names are excellent, — an^ atmosphere of legendary 
melody spread over the land. Older than all epics and his^ 
tories, which clothe a nation, tS^is nndershirt sits close to the 
body, Whut history too, and wfhat stores of primitive and 
savage obs^ation it infolds ! Cambridge is the bridge of the 
Cam i SheMeld the field of the river Sheaf ; Leicester 
« • % 

* Ikliquie Woitomoase, p. it08 
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rtr camp of the Lear or Lmr* (now Soai*) ; Boehdale, of 
Eoch; Exeter or JJxipester, tbe of tme Ex; Exmenffet 
Eartmonth, Sidmouth, Tmgnmpu^» t]ie moufftB ofthe Ex, 

Sid, and 1Pdt(gn rivers. liVWtiiain is atrongioWn^^^^l^ is 
red dilf; and so on j-- a sinoerity and xm namij^g vmj' 
striking io an American, wkose o^ntsy is i^ite'Waalifed all 
over by unmeaning names, the cast-c^ff clothes of‘ the conntry 
^om wbioli its emigrants came ; or nained ^ % .pipoh fiom a 
psdm-tane. But the English are those’ ^*bi^bamns’* of 
JambHohus, who ^^ai-e stable in their manr^* andffinnly 
continiie to^^ploy the same words, which also are dear to the 
gods.*%, ^ j# 

*Tis iin oldaneer, that the Irish peerage drew thdr names 
from playbooks. The English lords do not call theii* lands 
after tfer own names, but call themselves after their lands ; 
as if ffle man represented the country that bred him ; aa^d 
they rightly wear the token of the glebe that gave th^ 
birth ; suggesting that the tie is not cut, but that there in 
London, — the crags of Argyle, the kail of Cornwall, the dc»wns 
of Devon, tlie iron of Wal^, the days of StalFord, are neither 
forgetting nor forgotten, but know the man who was bom by 
them, aha who, like the long line of ^his fathers, has carried 
that crag, that shore, dale, fen, or woodland, in his blood and 
manners. It has, loo, the advantage of suggesting respon- 
sibleness. A susceptible man could not wear a name wnich 
represented in a strict sense a city or a county of England, 
without hearing in it a challenge to duty and honour. 

The predilection of the patricians for residence in the 
cotmtry, combfiied ^uth the degree of liberty possessed by the 
peasant, makes the safety of the English hall. Mirabeau wrote 
prophetically from Engfand, in 1784, “ If revolution break out 
m France, 1 tremble for the aristocracy : their chateaux will 
be reduced to ashes, and their blood spilt in torrents. The 
English tenant would defend his lord to the last extremity.” 
The English go to their estates for g:^deur. ' The French 
live court, and exile themselv^ to their estates for economy. 
As they do not ^ their tenants, they do not 

conciliate them, but wring from them the last sous. Evet^t 
writes £wm Blois, in 1(8*4 ‘‘ wolves are here in such 
numbers, that they often jsome and take childrcm out of the 
streets : yet -will not the Duke, who is sovereign here, permit 
them to be destroyed.” > 

In evidence ol the wealth amassed by ancle]it families, 
the traveller is shown the palaces in HcoadiHy^TBmdmgton 
House, Devonshire House, Lansdowne House in Berkeley 
Square, and, loVret dbwn in the city, a few pbble houses vrhicu 
snU withstdhd in all thmr amplitude the enorc^ohment of 
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iti bjeagt lot t»nt^Bm, vMfti Hm Wxkii mmemk,' 
0nc0Mm%s^^ Itt^oAoct^^ed % 

Wofe^w B|jlf<>«d %tiaap^ ’Sm JlW- 

ante of Tb?4Sit wiUi, A fNr :fmn thd manm of 

eqimtn 0^&^W4grml^ Stafford Bou«e is 
in LoMoti. lff«^Wi3«4WtaiSdHk^^ 

Csrofts. Ch^mt0M& Mmm remsikm In AtKd% Btxmr 
House and Holland House a^o in tile mhmvm. Bui sUoat of 
thoHKftriealiotiuesaj^juaskedorlosiintJbLenu^^ to 
wMch.tiPude ot dbmj^kiu coUYediOdth^ AjAmtude of 
towrf palbsLceu Oontain inesUmable emeries <rf aa*y*^ 

In the country^ tke size of private estates is more impitessiva 
From Barusrd Castle I rode on the highway twenty^three 
miles from High Foree, a fall of the Tees, towards BarlK^gton, 
^at Baby Uarae* thrmigh the estate of the Duke of Cleveland. 
The Mar<|tus BreadaXbane rides out of h|s hf>use a hundred 
miles in a straight line to the sea, on ^ own property* 
The Duke of Sutherland owns the county of Sutherhma, 
sttetchiug across Scotland from sea to soa. The Dt^e of 
Devon shia^, besides his other estates, owns 96,000 acres in the 
ccmnty of Derby. The Duke of Bichmond has 40,000 acres at 
Goodwood, and 300,000 at GordonCastle. The Duke of Norfolk's 
in ^issex: is iiltoen miles in circuit. An agrienl^rist 
l^ught lately the island of lewes, in Hebrides, containing 
300,000 acres. The posseasioixs of the Earl of lionsdale gave 
him eight seats in Barliament. This is the Heptarciy again ? 
and before the Ref Onn of 1832, one hundred nnd fifty ^four 
persons sent three hundred and seven members to^Barliament 
The borough*mongers governed Englaxj^. 

These large dorwns aie growing larger. The great estates 
are absorbiiig the small freeholds. In 1786, the soil of Eng« 
land was owned W 230,000 corporations and proprietors ; and, 
in 1822, by 32,000. These broad esiates find room in this 
narrow islwd. All over England, scattered at short inte;gals 
among ship-yards, milts, minea, and forges, are the paradises 
of the ttoblcss* where. the livelong repose aiUijl refinement ai*e 
heightened by the contrast with tlie roar of industiy and 
netSsaity, out of wHch you have stepped aside. 


I was surprised to observe the very small attendance usually 
in the House of Lords. Out of 573 peers, on ordinary daye^ 
only twenty #r thirty. Where aiMJ they ? I asked. ** At home 
m tbeira^stateB, devoured by enwai, or in the Alps, or up the 
jtoine, in the Hary Mountains, or in Egypt, or in Jhdia, on 
the Ghauts " But, Sdth eueh interests at aftdee, hoy can these 
men afford t) neglect them p ** 0," replied myJtmd, ^ why 
von. w. ^ 
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s&bouia tb j vroA tor th^owelv^iB, when In EnjtliiitiA 

work® fur them, and will entfer before th^bome to 
The hardest radical instantly imcorers,* anlh<dianMs hie tone 
to a lord. d!t was remax-ked, on the lOih (the day 

of the Chartist demonstration), that the dtaesea 
for the first time, actively interestmig thmhi^Tes in their own 
d^ence, and men of rank were swom specM <K>hstaM with 
the iresh “ Besides, why need thof sit ont the debate P Has 
not the Bake of Wellington, at this hmment, thair proxies— 
theproxids of fifty peers m hia pocket, tdyotefor thamfif there 
be an emef^ency r” 

It how^^er true, that the existence of the Hontfe of 
Peers as a biahch of v the government entitles them to fill half 
the Cabinet ; and their weight of nroiwriy and station give 
them a virtual nomination or the other half; whilst they have 
their share in the subordinate ofilces, as a school of training, 
’iSiis monopoly of political ^wer has given them their intelleo- 
tual and social emmenoe in^urope. A few law lords and a few 
political lords take the bmnt of public business. In the army, 
the nobility fill a lai’ge part of the high commissions, and give 
to these a tone Of expense and 8j)lendotu*, and also of exclu- 
siveness, They have borne Iheir fiiU share of duty and 
danger in this service ; and there are row noble families which 
have not paid in some of their mom bet's, the debt of life or 
iiml®, in the Bacrifices of tbo Bussijm war. For the rest, the 
nobility have the lead in matters of state, and of expense ; in 
questions of taste* in social usages, in convivial and domestic 
hospitalities. In general, all that is required of them is to sit 
seciu'cly, to prJiside at public meetings, to countenance charities, 
and to give the example of that decorum so dear to the British 
heart, 

If one asks, in the critical spirit of the da^y, what service 
this class have rendered ? — ^uses appear, or they would hiwe 
perished long ago. Some of these a)*e ^easily en\nnerateA 
otbeys more subtle msike a pate of unconscious histoiy. Their 
institution is one step in the progi'ess ef society. For a race 
yields a nobility |n some iurm, nowever we name the lords, as 
surely as it jdeids women. 

The English nobles are high-spirited* active, educated men, 
bom to wealth and power, who have run through every 
country, and kept in every country the best company, have 
seen every secret of art and nature, and, wken men of any 
ability or ambition, have ^)een coni^tltod in th% conduct of 
every important action. You cannot wield great ^emfies 
fdtbout lending yourself tp them* and, when it happens %hat 
the spirit of the Eifi*! meets Ais rank and duties* ive have thv 
best exaxn^c^ of behaviour. Bower of any Mud imMy 



impea^^^ in iJie poiro^ 

gh;^ ^ wli^h be weealiii " 

' ,ib«»e pj^ie 'Seto to, g^Ji »«■ micii ;a| .tb'^' tiMt 

pbfidtioiL 3$j^fitawy {r 0 itt mm top of feib. ?i^l5^Pe/ 

md, ‘if tliej‘ti0tor heor.pl-mii ,ii»tttb"''f^m'''meii/tljieY wjilie' 
imst <3t m ^yeiy ldii3, tod tb^ eee thii^fe 6o 

tod to^eaed ^afl to infer eaeilytie stun aaad genius^ 
lusteiid of temous particaltoities* ^good belxavioxtr 

deserve aUi its famei and theyliaTe ttot simpicite tod tiiat 
^air of repose, ;WMo1i are tbe fibaest omamtot oigraAneps. 

Tie upper dasses have only birth, say the haa5!, and 

not thoughts. TcS, but they have manners; tod, ’tie won- 
derful, diow much talent runs into manners^nowhere and 
never so much as in England. They have the s^e of jup^vi- 
ority, the absence of all the ambitious effort which disgusts in 
the aspiring oli^s, a pure tone of thoug|^t tod feelmg, and 
the power to ^mmand, among their other ^moturies,, the pre- 
sence of the most aeeomplishod men in their festive meetings. 

Loyalty is in the English a sub-religion* They wear the 
laws as ornaments, and walk by their mith in their painted 
May -Fair, as if among tjie for^s of gods. The economist of 
1855 who asks, of what use are the lords? may leam of 
Franklin to ask, of wh*at use is a baby ? They have b^n a 
social chm*ch proper to inspire sentiments mutually honouring 
the lover and the loved. Politeness is the ritual of society, ue 
pray^ are of the church ; a school of manners, and a gentle 
blessing to the age in which it grew, ’Tis a ronjpnee adorning 
English life with a larger horizon ; a midway heaven, fulfilling 
to tlicir sense their fairy tales and poetry'. This, just as far as 
tlfe breeding of the nobleman really made him brave, hand- 
some, accomplished, and great-hearied. 

On general grounds, whatever tends to form manners, or to 
finish men. has a gi-eat value. Every one who has taerfc^ the 
delight of friendship, will respect every social guard whiefc our 
manners can establish, •fcendina to secure from the intrusion of 
frivolous tod distasteful peo^e. The jealousy of eveiy class 
to guard itself, is a testimony to the reality they have found in 
life. When a man once knows that he lias done justice to 
hims^df, Jet him dismiss fill terrors of aristocracy as supersti- 
tions, BO far as he is concerned. He who keeps the door of a 
mine, whether of cobalt, or mercury, or nickel, or plumbago, 
securely knqfvs that the world cani«)t do without him. Eveiy- 
bo^vvlg) is real is open and ready for that which is also i^l. 

ifflmides, these are they who make England .that strongbox 
and museum it is;# who ^ther»aud prelect w<^ks of art, 
dragged froTiii amidst bunitog cities and revoi^onary coum 
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monaatjto tma, 

of diaeV^ere oxtfoci mikm 

fra^y of ^mx a^d dartmction 0tib»id6$ a1|m tbe 
%d» tibo frailest jsr. or crmi^mig 
osse, 'withJfet 80 mucli m a nm layer dt mm fcooiwttg t£e 
eerielr^of hm^ otibroket^* mA waiting f<Mr' m intarpm^ 
who iff euro to arrive. These lords are the trOaiSwerff mi 
Ubnirians of zaankinl engaged by their prido and walth to 
this l^nction4 

Tet liieire wore other works for British Dukes to do* <3oorge 
Lo\«doii^ Qtiintiwe« Evelyn, had taught them ti^ake gardoas. 
Arthur Young, Bytewell, and Mechi, ha^ve ma^ them agrienl* 
tural. Scotlimd was a camp until the day of Ctdloden. Thu 
Dukes of Athoh Sutherland, Buccleuch, and the Harquia of 
BrOadalbane, have introduced the rape-culture, the shee^^atm, 
wheat, drainage, the plantation of fr>rests, the attifieial re- 
plenishment of lakes aitd ponds with hsh, the renting of gume* 
preserves. Against the cry of the old tenantry, Urn 
sym|athetio cry of the English press, they have rooted out 
and planted anew, and now sir millions of people live, and live 
bett^ on the same land that fed three millions* 

The English barons, in every period, have been bravo and 
great, after fhe estimate and opinion of their times. The 
grand old halls seattei^ up and down in England, ^ dumb 
vouchers to the state Wd bpad hospitality of their ancieiit 
lords. 8hakegpeare*s portraits of «ot^ Duke Humphrey, of 
Warwick^ of l^orthumberJand, of T^ot, were drawn in strict 
conaonanoe with the traditions. A sketch of the Bari of 
Sh^i^btiiy, from the pen of Queen Eliialnrth’s Archbishop 
Parker j’*' Lord Herbert of Oherbuiy*H autobiography; the 
letters and essays of jdir Philip Sidney ; the anecaotbs pro-' 
served by the antiquaries Puller and Oollinsi some glimpses at 
he interiors of noble houisea, which wo owe toil^epys and 
Evelyn; the deta^ which Ben Jonson’s masques (performed 
at Hmiilworth, Althorpe, Belvok, and other noble houses) 
record or surest; down to Aubre/s passages of 4ie life of 
Ht^bes in Sbe house of the Earl of Devon, IW favowible 
pi^ures of a romantio style of mmtxmrs. PcmshmEWitftiU 
shines for us, and its Christmas rwelB, ** wbafu hm no* Wnu 

* bildiuk tittnur Hemiaisoasw^ vsh U sihs 
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Eves^ nctoty ^a« tto 4rfaat of a party <mj 
Oaatl^ |woad tbi»g8» lt>tit 'tia saf ^ to be o^teia^ of th^ 
War is a fool tarae, and yot war is not tbo worst ®art of 
aristocratio biiitorr. In later times* wben 'the baron^ Owncatsd, 
only for war, Mtli bis brains paralysed by#b*S stoma^K found, 
himself i^e at Ixome, b© grcfw fat and wanton, and a , 
bruta* Gframnmnt, Pq)y8, and Erolyn, show the ken®^ 
wbiob the King and ccwirt went in quest of ploaaure. rr^^ 
tntes taken from the theatres were made Eucbedses^ tbmr 
bastards Duk^ and Baris. ♦* The young men sat uppem^ , 
the old serious lords were out of favour/ The disoourse 
tho Kine/s eompanions baA with him was ** poor and frgby. 
No man who valued bis head might do what these p6i.comj 
panions familiarly with the Emg. In logical sequ^ce of 

these dignified revels, Pepys can tell the foeg^rly shifts to 
which the Kin g was roduoea, who could not find paper at ms 
council table, and '*no handkerohcrs ” in his wardrobe^ **and 
but three bands to his meek/* and tk© linem-drapesr ^d the 
stationer were out of pocket, and refusing to trust mm, 
the baker will not brmg bread any longer* Jfoantto^ m 
BngKah Oboimel was swept, and London tbreaten«d by ike 
imtch fleet, manned too by English satos, who, 
cheated of their pay,foT years by the King, enhsted wak w 

enemy. ^ ^ ttt 

tfh© Ssiwyu correspondence in the reign of George ip.., 
discloses a rottenness in the aristocracy, which toeatened to 
decompose the state. TOie syooj^hancy and sale of votes and 
honour, fcr place and title; lewdness, gan^* ^smuggling, 
bribery, and ^eating; the sneer at the chfldmh md^etioii 
of quarrelling with thousand a year; the want of ideas; 
the splendBur ^ the titles, and the apathy of the nat^, are 
tniimitive, and m«(ke the readm* pause and erm<w the firm 
i»oun^ which confin^ these vices to a handful of ndh meu- 
In the reign of thfl Pourth Geofgo, tWngff do nciiSeem tq have 
mcnde4> wSd the rotten debauchee let down|pmm a window 
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ts thoiQi:|^t )N> liaT6 pti a eheok im tkc |pe^ rfc^ df ilke 
arietocsracjrj yrf gwing, ramg* MaiiW' 
briiigtt^ dot^nii, asid the democrat eaa^mi i^er e^ 
if he 'Witt, ^ismal aaiecdctcs ahotmd, c^ 

tiie iaat geacratioti of Pukes seized bj haSSli; ii^ 
plate iu^a1|m ; of great lords Kving fey the ehoWiitg & their 
houses; au old main wheelediuhifi chtiir froxu room to 

TOom,Srhilst ps chambers ai'O exhibited to tlie Tisitor ■ for 
money of ruined Pukes and Earls living in wle for debt, 
^e histone names of the Buckinghams, BeUTifbrts/ Marl- 
borougljsB, and Hertfords, have gained no new lustre, and now 
and then darker scandals break out, ominous as the new 
chapters added un^er the Orleans dynasty to the ** Games 
Cmlre^ ^ in France. Even peers, who are men of worth and 
public spirit, are overtaken and embajrmssed by their vast 
expense. The respectable Duke of Devonshire, witting to be 
the Maecenas and Lucullus of his island, is repotted to Wve 
said, that he cannot live at Ohatsworthrbut one znon^ in the 
year. Their many houses eat them up. They cannot sell 
them, because they are entailed. They will not let th^, for 
pride^s sake, but keep them empty, aired, and the groimds 
mown and dressed, at a cost of four or five thousand pounds a 
rear. The spading is for a great part in servants, in many 
houses exceeding a hundred. 

Most of them are only chargeable with idleness, which, 
Ijecause it squanders s^uch vast power of benefit, has the 
mischief of crime. *^They might be little Providences on 
eartb” said my fiiend, “and they are, for the most part, 
jockeys and fops.*’ Campbell s^s, “acquaintance with ^0 
nobility, I could never keep up It requires a life of idleness, 
dresi^g, and attendance on their p^ies.” I suppose, too, 
that a leehng of self-respect is driving Cultivated men out of 
this sodety, as if the noble wei*e slow to receive the lessons of 
the times, and had not learned to disguise his pride of place. 
A man of wit, who is also one of the edebrities of wealth and 
fashion, confessed to his friend, that he could not enter their 
houses without being made able to fed that they were great 
lords, and he a low plebeian. With the tribe of ar^es, 
including the musical tribe? the patrician rnorgim k^s no 
terms, but excludes them. When Julia Orisi and Marfe sang 
at the houses of theDuke of Wellington and other grand^ 
a cord was sfe^etchedrbetween the singer and the company. 

Whenevexyi^oble wasasoldiei,tSy wetecarefitt^b^ ts 
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great person^ prowess ^6$*ten <rf a ^oiat^ir i« a 

aimpter a^air $iii,BaH m tJ^a ia^ , 

Ana tlii$*<»ra» vary^ioaalypia^ 

Bpedea eqiiitmodl^ta tab 

doim to the ai^eidep: of Willie ^ut ^Mrer^en 

appear to iaife tr^ad their sons ior civij atfairs. Bllmteth 
extended har iffiehghttodhe ie^ and SirJPMLip Bidnw in 
his letter to ^Mher, and Milton and Etebn* gave plain 
and heaity AlTeadjr* too, the Bni^h noble ;a%d 

aqwe ^iere prepar^ £«r the eareer of the Opiinir^ gentten^ 
and hie paaoie^let e^ense. TSbej went Irom day to city, 
leartUng recd^a to tnahe perfua^es, aweot ptmdei^p<KtnanderSj 
Hntidoi^ ^therng aeeds^ gema, coinajr and divers cnmslties, 
prepariBg for a private life thd*oafter« in which ihey ahoxild 
;n.ke pleasure Jin these recreations. 9^ 

All advantages given to absolve the youM patrician from 
intellectual labour are of course mistaken. £a the university^ 
noblemen are exempted from the public* exercises, for the 
degree, Ac., by which thrr attain a degree called Jwnora^. At 
the same time, the fees they have to pay for matriculation, and 
on all other occasions, are much higher.’^* Puller records ^ the 
observation of foreigner, that Englishmen, by making their 
children gentlemen, before they are men, cause they are so 
seldom wise men.” This cockering justifies Dr. Johnson’s 
jitter apology for primogeniture, ** uiat it makes but one fool 
ji a family." 

The Involution in society has reached this class. The great 
powers of industrial art have no exclusion of n|me or mood. 
The tools of our time, namely, steam, ships, prmting, money, 
and popular education, belong to those who can handle them : 
and th^r effect has been, that advantages once conffued to men 
of family, are now open to the whole middle clasa The road 
that grandeur levels for his coach, toil can travel in his cart. 

This is more manifest eveiw day, but I think it is true 
throughout English history. English history, wisely re^ is 
the vindication of the brain o£^at people* Here, at last, were 
climate and c<mdition friendly to the working faculty. Who 
now w^l work and dare, shall rule. This is the charter, or the 
chartism, which fogs, and seas, amd rains pi-oclaim^— that 
intellect and persoiml force should make the law ; that industry 
and administrative talent should administer ; that work should 
wear the crown, I know that not this, but something else is pre* 
tended, Thg fiction with which the noble and the bystandei 
equally jplease themselves is, that the former is of unbroken 
descent uom the Norman, and so has never worked for eight 
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gtiarded, are red%o{>«iii» iws^ l^aee tbe power 
<d file bribe, A31 tib.e bearrjere to nmfc onl^^p^ tbe ikM^ 
aad mibs^oe tbe i»riee. **Kow,*^ eei4 l^jm^ ifhm dearmg 
for baMe, “a peerage, or Weetmiae^ ^**1 bate ao 

illimdn Igft/* eaid ®lnifci» **l>alb l3m lll^obMeliop of 

OanterbiK)^ The tawyew,^ eaid Bm:ke,t ^are osWj' bitas of 
passage in ^s House of C<mmim/* mA iim ’#iih a 
new figure, ** they Imre tkedr bower aaaehor ia the House 
of Lords/’ 

Au^^her stride that has been t£&en, appears in the perishing 
of herfiddiy. Whilst the privileges of nobility are passing to 
the middle class, ^the badge is oiseiredited, and the titles of 
lordship are getting musty and cumbersome* I wonder that 
sensible men nave not been already impatient of them. They 
belong, adth wigs, powder, and scarlet coats, to an earlier iige|» 
end may be advantageously consigned, with paint and tattoo, 
to the dignitaries of Australia and Polynesia. 

A multitude of English, educated at the universitieB, bted 
into their society with manners, ability, and the gifts of fw- 
tune, are every day confronting the peers on a footing of 
equality, and outstnpping them, as often, in the race of hououz' 
and innuence. That cultivated class is large and ever enlarging, 
It is oomputqd that, with titles and without,Ah<*re are seventy 
thousand of ^ese people coming and going in I^ndon, who 
make up what is ciOle^ high society, 'fiicy cannot shut th^ 
eyes to the fact that an untitled nobility possess all the power 
without the inconveniences that belong to rank, and the rich 
Engbshman goes over the world at the present d^, drawing 
more than all the advantages which the strongest of bis Kings 
co^dd command. 


XII.-^TJK1VEBSITIES* 

O F BritiA universities, Cambridge has the most iUnstrious 
names on its list. At the present day, too, it has the 
advant^ <si (kford, coui^^mg in its ahmmi a grpter nuei^r 
of distini^shed scalars. 1 regret that I had buta ^gle day 
wherein to see Biug’s College Chap^ the beautiffil 
and gardens of th^c^ges, gnd a lew of its gownsthism 
Ihtt t aVkilgd nfysdf ^ some repeated to <kfor4 
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eouiwe^^ wfoieh i l&l no coimed to crfTt^* 
and mgarfoas tmaimAed, tap at onee H the hhldte q| ote 
Camlmd^ mm» monig^li X imptdM to theee ShAglieb im^Arm^ 
tago in eeotupe and polieEed maimers. The halls are rhdi 
with Oaken wainscerf^ and c^Hng, The piottim iif the 
fomders hm^tf fmm the walls; the tables glitter witlridhte* 
A youth eame forward to the upper table, and pronoimced the 
ancient form of grace before turns, which, t suppite, has been 
in \m here for tg^, Bemdtestmhenedhtd; hf^* 

dUsdiiur^ 

Xt is a otirioas proof of ^ English nse and wont, or of their 
gOod xiatiirei that ihese»yoimg men are looked up every night 
at nine o^olock, and the porter at each hall is required to give 
the name of any belated sindent who is admitted alter 
hour. Still more desmptive is the fact, that out erf twelve 
hundred young men, comprising the most epiiited of ik4 
aristocracy, a otcI has never occurred, ' 

Oxford is old, oven in England, and conservative* Xts 
foundations date from Alfred, and even from Arthur, if, an is 
alleged, the Pheiyllt of the Druids had a seminmy here. In 
the reign of Edward I., it is pretended here were thirty 
thousand students; and nineteen most noble foundations were 
then estabhahed. Chaucer found it as firm as if it had always 
stood and it is, in British stoiy, rich with grmt names, the 
school of the island, and the link of England to the leaded 
of Europe* Hither dame Erasmu^ with ddight, in 1497. 
Albeiicus CNmtQis, in IfiSO, was relived and maintained h) 
the university. Albert Alaskie, a noMe Bolonjan, XVince 01 
Sirad, who vitited En^and to admire the wisdom of Queer 
ElmiAeth, was entertained with stSkge;j>lays in the XUrfeetory 
of Christ Chnrdb* in 1583. Isaao (htsaubon, coining from 
Xfonri Quatre of !E^«nce, hy invitation of James X.* was ad^ 
mitisdfo Cl*^e College, ip Juty, J613. I saw the Ashmolean 
Musemjar whither Mim Ammiok, in 1682, sent twelve eart*. 
loads of raoMes. Htare indeed was the Olympiaof aBJbrfony 
Weed's, and Adbteg’s games and heroeskand inch <1 
ground ha# its lustre. Eor Wood’s or 
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t^ale^daaf of ^ters ul Oxford for two liiindMi is « 
Uvdj miord of SSnglislk mia^ars and as iimidi, a 
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ter, ev€a3r «ii<l6, OrforA is rodojSat op e^ ^d autionty. 
Its slitut of tbomsdtes egaos^ iaodorpt liOHOTatioH, It is 
still woyeYHodby tlie statii^ Thobopka 

hi IjwtoH , Ziibr^ Ere stiU obaitiell to wait , Here, W 
4ogast S7i 36W dobn Maton’s iVo Pomdo 
EHd JcOEEe^Osiei were committed to tbe iltoies« l^w tim 
Eckool^coi^ or quadrtiiii^, wliere, in 16B3, tlm Om^oostiom 
caused tb^^eviaibaii of ^oiuas Hobbes to be |>t}bli^y 
1 do Slot ku^ wbether tbis lecmed body bare yet bea^ tbe 
Declamtion of Ameiioan Indef^ndenoe, or rsdietber tbe 
Ptolemaic astronomy does not still bold its ground^against 
tbe iioreltios of Copernicus. 

As many sons, almost so many benefactors. It is usual for 
a noblemaut or indeed for almost every wealthy student» on 
quitting coHege, to leave behind him some article of plate; 
rnd gifts of an values, from a ball, or a fellowship, or a library, 
down to a picture or a spoon, are continually accruing^ in the 
course of a century. My fnend Doctor J,, gave me tbe follow- 
ing anecdote. In Sir Thomas Lawrence’s cSlection at London, 
were the caitoons of Eapbael and Michael Angelo, This in- 
estimable prize was offered to Oxford University for seven 
thousand pounds. The offer was accepted, and the committee 
charged with the affair had coUeeted three thousand pounds, 
when, among other friends, they called onLord Eldon, lustead 
of a bundrM pounds, be surprised them by putting down his 
name for throe thousand pounds. They told him, tb^ sliould 
now very easily raise tji© remainder. “ Ho,'' he said, “ your 
men have probably alrea<ly contributed all they can spare ; I 
can as wdl give' the rest and he withdrew his cheque lor 
three thousand, and wrote four thousand pounds. I saw the 
whole collection in April, 1848, 

Il^the Bodleian Libr».iy, Dr. Baudinel showed me the 
manuscript Plato, of the Sate %£ a-d* 896. brought by Dr. 
Clarke from Egypt i a nmnuscript Tirgil, of the aahie century ; 
the first Bible printed at Mentz, (I beUeve in 1450) ; and a 
duplicate of the same, whieh had l>een deficient in about 
twenty leaved at the end. But, one day, being in Venice, he 
bought a room full of books and manuscaripts,-— evefy scrap 
ondfragmmit, — ^foT lour thousand louis d’ors. and had the doors 
locked and sealed by the consul On proc^^ng, afterwards* 
to examine his purchase* he found the twenty deficient pages 
Of his Mentz Bible, in perfect order j brought them to Oxford« 
with the res^uf hi^urchase, tnd placed tlem in the volume ; 
Imi has too npich awe lor the Providence that appears in 
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The Jpgioal Sht^gHsh train a scholaar as they train an &gin^« 
Osfotd is a t^Um, m Wilton mills yvmre oarp^ iind 
Sheffield ^^ds sta«l. They know the use rf p, tutor^ as^hey 
know the uSe of a horse ; and they draw the greatest amount 
of benefit oht <d both. The reading men are kept by hard 
walkings hard riding, and measured eating and drinking, at 
the top of thoir condition, and two days bef orejbhe examination, 
do no work, but loungo, ride, or run, to be fre^ on riie odUi^ 
doomsday. Sev«a years’ residence is the theoretic period mr ^ 
a master^s degree. In point of fact, it has long been thre^ * 
years’ residence* and four years more of standing. This '* three 
years” is about tw<nty-one months in all.^ 

** The whole expense,” says I^fessor SeweU, '* of ordina^ 
college tuition at Oxford, is about sixteen guineas a year. 
But this plausible statement may deceive a reader unacquainted 
with the fact that the principm teaching relied on is private , 
tuition. And the expenses of private tiution are reckoned at 
from 501, to 701 a year, br, $10W for the whole conrse of three 
years and a half. At Cambridge $750 a year is sconomical, 
and $1500 not extraYagant.t ^ 

Toe number of students and of residents, the dignity of the 
authorities, tibe value of the foundations, the history and the 
architecture, the known sympathy of entire Britain m what is 
done there, justify a dedication to study in the undergraduate, 
such m cannot easily be^in Americt^ where his college is h^ 
suspected by the freshman tesbe insignificant in &e scale 
beside trade and politics. Oxford is a little aristocracy in 
itseli^ numerous and dignified enough to rank Mth other 
estates in the realm; and where fafOe and secular promotion 
are to be had for ^udy, and in a direction which has the 
unanunous respect of all cultivated mtions. 

This aristocracy; of cottrae^repaim^ts own losses; fffisplaoes, 
as they fall vffijant, from the body of students. The number 
of felTowfhips at Oxford ia 540, averaging 2002. a year, with 
lodging and diet at the callege. If a young American, loving 

* JliOwr, it p,^30ii t Five Tears at an^sgliili 
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learning, aai^ V JpovMtv, Weond ojSbrcd ft iunee, ft 

(able, ^ «iKPc8,t|nd (be mmi, »t osiftof ti»<Ns« aQaaemioai 
pelftees, ftMb '^boes^ dolkn a yme # bM ■« be eboee to 
renuiiia ft butter, bft 'tronld danod tor fftb tbeoe yotuag 
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#00 fttoiMed into toe ball. Aa ibe nomber at ttftde|gradiiote» 
at Oxfoi^ ia only about 1200 or 1000, and many oTtbeae are 
never o^|>etitora, the obaUce of a fellovabip to v«ri|||T«iat. 

income of tbo nineteen ooUogea ia oaftjeetnred at i80,W>01. 
a 

The effect of tliia drill is tlie radical knowledji^e of QreA imA 
Iiatiii> and of mathematics, and the soliditj anA^taete of 
Bnglkh criticism. Whatever luck there may be hx this or that 
award, an Eton ^ptain can write Latin lonp and idtoris, can 
ttun the Oonrt uuidc into hemmeters, and it is CNSitain that a 
Senior Classic can qnotdj correctly from the Cewyas Padnr#m, 
and is criticallr learned in all the humanities, (jfreck erudition 
erists on the Xsis and Cam, whether the Maudlin man or the 
Brazen-nose man be properly ranked or n<3l; the atmospjiw 
is loaded with Greek learning; the whole river has rearmed a 
certain height, and kills all uiat growth of weeds, which this 
Oastalian water kills. The Euj^lish nature t^es chJtnre 
kindly. So Milton thought. It refines the Norman. Access 
to the Greek mind lifts his standard of taste. He has enough 
to think of, ^d, unless of an impulsike nature, is indisp<>»<?d 
from writing or speaking, W the fulness of his mind« and the 
new severity of his t^ste. The great mlen^ crowd of thorough* 
bred ^^ecians always known to be around him, the English 
writer cannot ignore. They prune his omtions, and point bis 
pen. Hence, the style and tone of EngHshjoiirnalisnn The men 
nave learned accuracy and comprehension, logic, and pace, or 
a|iacd of working. They hai^ bottom, endurance, wind, Wh<‘n 
bom with good constitutions, they mSk 0 those eupeptic study* 
ing^miUs, the cast-iron men, the dwra whose powers of 
periomnmbe compare with cars, as the steam-lmtnmcr with the 
music-box— ^okes, MansHeldH. Seldens, and Bentleys; and 
when it happens that a superior brain puts a rider on this 
admirable horse, we obtmn those masters of the world who 
combine the highest energy in affairs, with a cultui'e. 

It isconhmded by thoserwho have been bredatvton, Harrow, 

» , and Westminster, that the public sentiment withib 
5 those schools is high-toned and manly ; that, in theb* 
playgroun^, eovffrge istmi^rsally admi^, meanheas despiseA 
manly f emhiga and genmm eonaact are aneouilged ; that 
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geatlemalt sda^ jpopeeea a poUtioal dbAt*ecter» alt iad^^dasit 
aud public iKmtiou* .oir» at leect^ the imt of aseumicCit He 
jnuel mire a^o^eojmiieece, either of his owa, or iuh^s faietty* 
He shcmld also Wi^e oodily activity and strength, utiattai5mhle 
by oar sedeutmy life in public offices. The race of JBns^h 
gentlcmoh presents an appearance of manly vigour and 
not elsewhere to be found among an equal number of persons. 
No o^or mticfepToduccB the stock. And, in England, it has 
deteriorated. Tnc university is a decided pi^aumption in any 
tnan^s favouXi. And so eminent are the members that a glnnoe 
at the calendars will show that in all the world one cannot be 
in better company than on the books of one of the larger 
Oxford or Cambridge colleges.^* 

These seminaries are finishing schools for the upper classes, 
and not for the poor. The useful is exploded. The definition 
of a public school is ** a school which excludes all that could fit 
a man for standing behind a counter.^’f 
No doubt, the foundations have been peiwtited. Oxford, 
which equals in wealth several of the ^aJder European states, 
shuts up the lectureships which were made “ publib for aH men 
thereunto to have concomse,” mis-spends the revenues be- 
stowed for such yobths aa should be zSost meet for toward- 
nesa, poverty, and paanfulness;’^ there is gx*osB favouritism; 
many chaits and many fellowships are made beds of ease ; and 
*ti9 likely that the university will know how to resist and 
make inoperative the tensors of parliamentary inquiry ; no 
doubt, their learning is^rown gbsolete;— but Oxford also Ss 
its mentis, and I found nearealso proof of the national fidelity 
and thoroughness, Such knowledge as they prise they possess 
and impart. Whether in course by inmrection, whether 
bjjr a cjumming tutor or by examiners with prizes and founda- 
tion schokridups, education according to the EngUsh notion of 
it is arrived at I looked over the Examination Papers of the 
year 1^48, foA' the various scholarqHps and fellowalupB, the 
Lusby, the Hertford, the Dcan-lrriand, and the University, 
(co'j^ies of whiich were kipdly given me by a Greek pmfbssor,) 

* JlTuksr : Ifisloiy of tlH UaivcffsUics, IWdstkm- 
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paforai(>4 aadl b^eli^i^ tb^ey wotdd |>TOjei<^ ^vere to^ta lor 
tho csmdidatea for a Bacb<dor^s degree^ YaX6 or Harvard* 
And, in j^OTtb bore Mftm proof of a mom m^hkhg irttidy in 
tbe »ppolnto4 direotions, and tho knowledge ^^rotoiaod M> ibe 
conveyed was oonreyed* Oxford sends odf y^ly twenty or 
tbniy Voiy able men, and three or four bunded well-educatjed 
men* ■ ^ 

ilie diet and rough exercise secure a certain Sjinomt of old 
Norse power. A fop will light, and, in emgeht circtftnstances, 
will pla^hc manly part. In seeing these you^is» I behered I 
savij already an advantage in vigour and colour and general 
habit^ over their contempoi’aiies in the American ^lieges. 
N6 doubt much of the power and brilliancy of the reading men 
is mgrely constitutional or hygienic. With a hardier habit 
and rosoluto gymnastics, with five miles more walking, or five 
ounces less eating, or with a saddle and gallop of twenty miles 
a day, with "skatifig and rowing matches, the American would 
arrive at m robust exegesis, and cheery and hilarious tone. I 
should readily concede these advantages, wdiich it would be 
easy to acquhe, if 1 did not find also that they road better than 
we, and vsTite bettei*. 

English wealth falling on their school and university train- 
ing, makes a systematic reading of the best authors, ana to the 
end of a knowledge bow the things whereof they treat' really 
stand : whilst pamphleteer or journalist reading for an argu- 
ment for a party, or reading to -write, or, at tdl events, for 
some by-end imposed on them, must reiul meanly and frag- 
. mentanly. Charles i. said, that he understood English law as 
well as a gentleman ought to understand it. 

Then they have acHvss to books ; the nchidibraries collected 
at every one of mmiy thousands of houses, ^ve an advantage 
not to be attnimxl by a yemth in this country, when one thinks 
how much more and better may be IcJimed by a scholar, who, 
iminediately on hearing of a book, can consult it, than by one 
wTO is on the quest, for yeys, and reads inferior Iwmks, 
because he cannot find the best. 

Again, the givAt mnuber c»f cultivated men keep each other 
up to a high "standard. The J*abit of meeting well-read and 
knowing men teaches the ait of omission and selection. 

Universities are, of course, liostile to geniui^ which seeing 
and using ways of their own, discredit the routine j as churches 
and monasteries persecute youthful saints. Tek we all sisnd 
om* sons to college, and, tnough he be a genius, he 
his chance. Tlie university must be retrospective, Re gale 
that gives direction to the v^nes on aB towers blows but of 
antiquity, ^ (Moil is a library, and the professors must be 
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tibrariimd, AxjA t «litoi 4 <i ^ 8O01K tblBk of qt^Ortrelling t!^o 
for not magni%iBj^ 1 # oAk^ hy ^oirUle BnHiaB tibo 
etroat, like the GrOvelp.o*' of Kertok or Kmburn» «W of. 
ling with tlie pmleseird for not ii^ixiinng the jouhg n^logiiate 
who phxck the hei^de of Bojdid and Amtotk, or f ^ not 
at^mptmg Uieinef^yea to fill their tacant shelree as ongiioai 
wiitera . ' ' # 

It ie easy to at colleges^ and the oollege, if we will wait 
for It, will hare lie own tnm Grenins exktSi there aleo/hut 
will not atower a oallof aeominitteeof theHonsI of Conmtons* 
It is iwre, prec^ious, eccentric, and darkling* £higl&d is the 
Land dt mixture and Surprise, and when you have settled it ^at 
the universitiee are monbund, out comes a poetic in^enca 
from the#heart of Oxford, to motild the opinions of jdties, to 
build their houses as simply as birds their; nests, to^give 
veracity to art, and charm mankind, as an appeal to moral 
order aiwayB must. But besides this restoratife genius, the 
beet poetry of England of this age, in the ^Id forms, comes 
f j'om two gi'aduates of Cambridge, 


XrjL--RELIGION. 

% 

*^0 people, ai the present day, can be explained by their 
1 V national religion. They do not feel responsible for it ; it 
lies far outside of them. Their loyalty to truth, and their 
labour and expenditure, rest on real foundations, and not on a 
national ohm'ch* And English life, it is evident, does noi 
grow out of the Athanasian creed, or the Articles, or the 
Eucharist. It is with r digion as with marriage. A youth 
marries in haste ; afterwards, when his mind is opened to the 
reason of the conduct of life, he is asked, what he thinks of 
the institution of uxaiTiage, and of the right i;;jBlations of the 
sexes ? * I should have much to say,’ he might reply, ‘ if the 
question were open, but I have a ^0 and childi*en, and'^ 
question is closed for me/ In the baa-barous days of a nation, 
st>me cuUmn is formed or pnported ; altars ai*e built, tithes are 
paid, priests ordained. The Vacation and expenditure of the 
country take that direction, and when wetuth, refinement, 
groat men, and ties to the world, supervene, its prudent men 
say, why fight against Fate, or lift these absurdities wjuoh aiw 
now mountagious P Better find sejne niche or crevice in this 
motmtaq^ of stone which religious ages have quarried 
CJtrved, wherein to bestow yourself, than attempt anything 
ridiculously and dangerously abpve your ^stiwngth, like ne- 
aunng it. . ^ ^ ^ 
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^rjg^ d4 *tji3ysi ^ i;>tplt by mpiSm wtkf 3 ^ 

igiy 1 ^ BOW look OB it^ AbA 

Bow^ of mtiiBeot at work Ib tkte fit wlook'^tk 
pBilww are tbo prooffl : a$ volcanio bad^ts iko '^k jf 

Sl^ HrpSh bad bem extini^ked lor mm^ rat 

fml Tuimt of the Obristiimity which !%i?OjfH0^ iWt 

drew, like the chemistry of j&e, a fim Itoo hetweenj! Wbairfiiiii ^ 
aBd oultvrc. The power o£ the rdli^hvis $miimmi pws$> end 
to humaB sacridces^ checked appetite, iBSphw the orvuatdes, 
inspired resistance to tyrants, mspirod self-TOSpect, set winnds 
to sejrfdom and slavery, fouBded liWrty, oreafed the reliatous 
architecture — ^Tork, KewsU^ad, Westminster, Fotmtai^ ABbey, 
Bipor, BcTOrley* and pimdee— works to which the key is lost, 
with the sentiment which created theth ; inspired the EngHfdi 
Bible, the litur^jy, the monkish histories, the chronicle of 
Bichavd of Bo^izcs. Tlie pnest translated the Vulgate, and 


translate the sanctities of old ha^i»logT into English virtues 
OB Ejuglish ground. It was a eeiinin a&mative or aggressive 
state of the Oancaaima races. Man awoke refroshw by the 
deep of ages. The viohmee of the, noi*theiB eavnges eJtas. 


tsiined respite from labour for the boor on the Sabbath, and on 
church festivals. “ The lord who oompelle<l his boor t(# 
labour betwe^en sunset on Stiiurday and sunset on Sunday, 
forfeited him altogether.” The priest caiau' out of the people, 
and sympathized with Iiis ekss. The ebnreh was the uicntiafor, 
check, and democratic pnneiple, in Europe. J^atimer, Wic- 
lifo, Arundel, Cobham, Antony Psrsons, Sir Hanry Vane, 
George Fox, Pema, Bunyan, are the democrats, as well as the 
saints of their times. The CathoU«‘ church, thrown on this 


CathoU«‘ church, thrown on this 


tmUng, serious people, has made in fourteen centuries a 
.fsive system, dose fitted to the manners and genius Of the 
comfry, at once doniorttical and stately . In the long time, it 
has blended with everything in heaven above aud the earth 
beneath. It moves througha zwUiic of feasts and fasts, nom^ 
cveiy day of the year, every town and market and heodjatm 
and moBument, and has eoupled itself with the altamm^ that 
no court* can be held, no field ploughed, no horse «ho4 without 
some leave from the ehm-ch- Ail maxims o^rudenoe or fi&op 
or form arc fixed and dated by the church. H^ce, iisijp^ength 
in the Agricultural districts. The distribution ol find into 
parishes enforoesy^ church ^smictioh U) («tvery civil privilege ; 
and the o£ the det^gr^prela^ for iihO rich, and 




to tlie <^Lmgpxs6mi imk^ theixt ** 

poiiiumtrjr the iatdOtoSrtc^ 

of tJie^e/* • 

^ ITWEiiglikk cht^rch hue many heHIBieat^ to show* ofhttmbW 
efsctii^e serrice in hiaiiiankmg the people^ in ohemng mA 
emnihg mm, feedixig, heating, and edueatte. It hae the eeal 
of iprifmgrra and oomeeaors { the noblest books ^ a sublime 
^aiohitec^^ a ritual inarked bjr the same secular meiits, 
nothing iheapo»pwolwaaUe, * g 

iPTOHod this sW-grown church important reactions 'proceed ; 
much^or culture, much foi^iving a direction to the haij^n^s, 
affection and mil to-day. The carved and pictured clmpri--’ 
its entira surface animated with image and emblem — the 
pariah church a sort of book and Bilde to the people’s eye. 

Then, when the Saxon instinct had secured a service Si the 
veraacular tongue, it was the tutor and university of the people. 
In Tork minster, on the day of the cnthronisation of the new 
Archbishop, I heard the service of evening prayer read and 
chanted in the choir. It was strange to hear the pretty 
pastoral of the beti*othaI of Bebecoa and Isaac, in the morning 
of the world, read with cjrcumstantiality in York minster, on 
the 13th JanuOT, 1848, to the decorous jEnglish audience, just 
f r(*sh from tho,|^es newspaper and their wine ; and listening 
with all the dewtion of national pride. That was biiiding old 
and new to some purpose. The reverence for the Scriptures is 
an element of civilization, for thus has the history of the 
world been preserved, and is preserved. Here in England 
every day a chapter of Genesis, and a leader in tile Times. 

Another part of the same service on this occasion was not 
insignificant. Handel’s coronation anthftm, God save the Kin^^ 
iraa played by Dr. Oamidge on the organ, with sublime effect. 
The minster and the music were made for each other. It was 
a hint of tbe part the church plays as a political engine. 
From his infancy, eveiy Englishman is accustomed to hear 
doily prayers for the Queen, Jpr the Eoyjil I amily and iffe 
Paruament, byname; and tbis lifelong consecration v)f these 
personage cimnot be without influence on his opinions. 

The universitieSf also, are parcel ^f the ecclesiastical system, 
aiid their first design is to form the clergy. Thus the clergy 
for a thousand yeai's have been the seholai's of the nation. 

The nation^ temperament deeply enjoys the imbrofcen oi*der 
and tradiltion of its church ; the liturgy, ceremony, architec* 
ure'; the sober grace, the good company, the connection with 

• Woidiwoiili, 
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ibe tbrone, mi "wiHi bisioty, which Adorn it Ajud wbO^t it 
on<Jcaro itself thtis to men of mqre taste than activity, Uic, 
stability of the English nation is passioAtely enlisted to its 
stipport, from its inextricable c^nnectioi# the canae of 
ptiblic order, with politics and with the funds* 

Oood churches are not built by bad men ; at leaiErf;, there 
n^ust W pi*obity aijd enthusiasm CMjmewhere in the socie^, , 
Those minsters were neither built nor filled by atheists* jfo 
church has had more learned, industrious, or devoted men ; 
plenty oV' clerks and bishops, who, out of their gowns, would 
tnm their backs on no man/’* Their arcHteciure still glows 
withfcfaith in immortality. Heats and genial periods amve in 
history, or, shall we say, plenitudes of Divme Presence, by 
which high tides are caused in the human spirit, a^d gi*eat 
virtu^ and talents appear, as in the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, 
and again in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when the 
nation was full of genius and pLe^. 

But the age of<^the ‘Vi^^cliffes, Cobbams, Anmdcls, Boekets ; 
of the Latimers, Mores, Cranmors ; of the Taylors, Leightons, 
Herberts; of the Sherhjicks and Butlers, is gone. Silent 
iwolutions in opinion hare made it impossible that men like 
these should return, or find a place in their once sacred stalls. 
Hie spiiit that dwelt in this church has glided away to 
'inimate other activities; and they who mme to the old 
shrines find apes and players nistbu^ the owgannents. 

Tlie religion of England is part of good-breeding. When 
yon see on the continent the well-dresse<l Englishman come 
}nto his aml»aa8ador'8 chapel, and put his ftice for silent prayer 
into his snufoth-hmslied hat, one cannot help feeling how 
much national pride prays with him, and the religion of a 
gonticnian. So far he from attaching any meaning to the 
words, that he believes himself to have done almost the 
generous thing, and that it is very condescending in him to 
pray to God, A gi'eat Duke said, on the o<tcaHJon of a victory, 
m the House of Lords, tliat he thought the Almighty Gtkl h,ul 
nSE been well used by them, imd thai it would be<?ometbvir 
magnanimity, after so great successes, to take order that a 
proper acknowledgment bi' made. It is the clmn'h of the 
gentry ; but it is not the <dyii*ch of the poor. The (jiMsratives 
do net owm it. and gentlemen lately lestitied in the Mous<i of 
Commons that in their lives tliey never saw a poor nuin iu a 
ragged coat inside a church. 

The toipidity on the side of religion of ^ho vigorous 
Ettglish understanding, sfiowa bow much wit &d folly can 
a.grt'C in one bram. Their religion is a quotation ; thJir chim^b 

/ ■^Kolkr. 
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ig a a»y et^mJnation Is interdicted witt screams ot 

terror. In good cqjnnany, yon esmeqt tkem to langk at the 
fanatici^ of ^ ijpgax; bnt tkoy dt> not : tliey are the 

The Englisb, in common j^haps with Christendom in the 
n^eteenth century, do not respect power, jbut only pgrform- 
ari^; value ideas only for. an economic result. Wemngton 
esteems a saint only aa far as he can he an army chaplain 
Briscoll, by his admirable conduct and good sense, got 
the hiittir of Methodism, which had appeared airing the 
soldiers, and once among the officers.” They value apmloso- 
pher m they value an apothecary who brings bark or a drench ; 
and inspiration is only some blowpipe, or a finer mechitnical 
aid. • 

I suspect that there is in an Englishman’s brain a waive 
that can be closed at pleasure, as an engineer shuts off steam. 
The most sensible and well-inf orm<'d men possess the power of 
thinking just so far as the Bishop in religious matters, and as 
the chancellor of the exchequer in politics. Tliey talk with 
courage and logic, and show you magnificent results, but the 
same men who have brought free trade or geology to their 
present stfuiding, look grave and lofty, and shut down their 
valve, as soon the conversation approaches the English 
church. AftegBpt, you with a box-turtle. 

The action of^e univei’sity, both in what is taught, and in 
the spirit of the place, is directed more on producing an 
English gentleman, than a sjiint or a psychologist. It ripens 
a Bishop, and extrudes a philosopher. I do n^t know tlu^t 
there is more oabalisni in the Anglicjin, thiin in other 
churches, but the Anglican clergy ar<^ identified with the 
imstocraoy. They say, here, that, if you talk with a clei'gy- 
inan, you are sure to find him well-bred, informed, and candid. 
He entertains your thought or your project with sympathy 
and praise. But if a second clergyman come in, the sympathy 
is at an end: two t<»gether are inaccessible to your though 
and, whenc^'^cr it comeif to actioii, the clergyman invariably 
sides with his church. 

The Anglican church is marked by the grace, and good sense 
of its forms, by the manly grac*e of%ts cler^. ^ The gosj>el it 
preaches is, ‘ By taste are ye saved.’ It keeps the old struc- 
tures in repair, ^ends a world of money in music and building; 
and in buying Pugin, and ai’chitectural literature. It has i 
general goodmame for amenity ami mildness. It is not in 
ordinary %p^secnting church ; it is not inquisitoriEtl, not ever 
inquisitive, is jierfoouy well-bred, and can shut its eyes on aE 
proj^er oectaaions. If|you let it aione, it wijl let ^u alone, 
But its instixft^t is hostile to all change in pdlitidp, Uteiaturt^ 
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lor soei^ iLijf. , eteroli had not 1 b<^ tifee ^TotuHtasr of 
l4ondDn of tine "id SW 

Soh<K>l, at dil^on m fcaotrle% 0 . Tto 

Flatoni^/.'idf ‘^Qifepd ^are m twtter, mga^st ,#ia 
Tiima^:Taylo(i^i / / ^ 

of tlie Old Testament is the re^km Bng* 
laM* lime^ fi^ leaf of the Hew Testanion^ it not o|^ 
It believ^ in a Providence whieh does not. lyith levil^ a 
ponnd sterling, Tbey are neither nor 


V mtudf leap any 
neither for light nor 


OhmtiaJk;a Ihey put up no Sooratic 
saintly prayer for the Queen^a mind; as) 
rigM, but say bluntly, “ grant her in hetdih and weaSh long 
to live.” And one traces this Jewish prayer in all Bncliah 
private history, from the prayers of King Biohard, ih\Ei«mard 
of Bevizes* ubroniole, to those in the diaiies of Sir Samuel 
Bomilly, and of Haydon the paintei*. Abroad with nay wife,” 
writes Pepys piously, •* the fij-st time that ever I rode in my 
own coach ; which do make my heart rejoice and pmse God, 
and nmy him to bless it to me, and continue it.” The bill 
for the naturalization of the Jews (in 175J) was remsted by 
petitions from all parts of the kingdom, and by petition frotn 
the city of London, reprobating this bill, , as ‘Hending e^t- 
tremely to the dishonoui’ of the Christianjsdtoon, and ex- 
trcmely injurious to the interests and Iringdom 

in general, and of the city of London in parl^ipar.” 

But they have not been able to congeal humanity by act of 
Parliament, ** The heavens jouraey still and sojourn not,” 
and ai'ts, wai^s, discoveries, and opinion, go onward at their 
own pace. The new age has new desires, new enemies, new 
trades, new charities, and reads the Scriptures with new eyes. 
The chatter of French politics, the steam-whistle, the hum of 
thb mill, iuid the noise of embarking emigrants, had quite put 
most of the old legends out of mind; so that when you came 
to read the the liturgy to a modem congregation, it was almost 
absurd in its undtiiess, and suggested a masquerade of old 
co/stumes. r • 


No chemist has prospered in the attempt to crystallixe a 
religion. Jt ^ endogenous, like the skin, and other vital 
organs, A 3w&r statemeut every diiy. The prophet and 
apostle knew this, and the nonconformist confute the oon* 
foiTOust^ by quoting the texts they must allow. It is the con- 
dition id a religion* to require religion f or its , exposifor, 
Prophet and apostle can only be rightly understcod by prophet 
and apostle. ;^e statesman knows that the rejigioi^ memmt 
will not foil, any more than the supply of hbrine anddhyle; 
but it is its nature constructive, and will oifganise such a 
chumh as it ovants. The wise legislator will speda on templi^ 



iiebqol^ fibraariiea, c^ 

pn^g trf to the |>eopl«, Witt do Widl ;I*ike ihn^ 

Qt^esra* bo tbe sepasute ^ a dWiir ot 

eroate opMMim a4id tbW aoo^i; ti^ 
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aoAntes to W dtopl^cy, b bishopric, or r^Dtorship, „ 
gioxieycd mea #pi- its stewards, who will s^e it sr^other ohrod^ 
iion to ihe 10 jistics of their day- w eoti^r M^^ 

do alter^'its k&d, aad will steadily work to wspirtt^ltttto and 
unelij|»eh the people ‘to whom it was bequeathed. \ !]&e :clW^ 
eertam to be erduded from all preferment are the religiena— 
and driven to other chtu’ches which is nature’s vtmmeM* 
taf^, • . 


l!he cerates are ill-paid* and the prelates are overpaid* This 
abuse draws into the church the children of the nobil^, .a&d, 
other unilt persons, who have a taste for ea^>ense. Thus a 
Bishop is only a surpliced merchant Through his lawn, I can 
see the bright buttons of the shopman’s coat glitter. A wealth 
Hke that m Durham makes almost a premium on lyony- 
Brougham, in a speech in the House of Commons on the 
Irish elective franeniee, said, “ How will the reverend Bishops 
of the other h^^^ be able to express their due abhorrence of 
the crime <>f iHteni'y, Who solemnly declare in the pres^ce 
of God, that wBm they are called upon to accept a hving, 
perhaps of 4000/, a year, at that very instant, th^ are moved 
ty the Holy Ghost to accept the office and administration 
thereof, and for no other reason whatever F” JChe modes* of 
initiation are more damaging than custom-house oaths. The 
Bishem is elected bv the Dean and Prcl^ends of the cathedral. 
The (Jueen sends these gentlemen a cow^e d’eZirs, or leave to 
elect i but also sends them the name of the person whom they 
are to dect. They go into the cathedral, chant and pray, and 
beseech the Holy Ghost to assist them in their choice; and, 
after these invocations, invariably find that the dictates of tjie 
Holy Ghost agree with*the rectmmondatiems of the Queen. 

But you must pay for conformity. All goes well as long as 
you run with conformists. But you, who are an honest man in 
other particulars, know that there is alive sdmewhere a man 
whose honesty reaches to this point also, that be shall not 
kneel to false god^ and, on the oay when you nmet him, you 
sink into the emss of counterfeitB. Besides, this succupibing 
haa grave penaltieB. H you take in a lie, you must teke in all 
thatl)el«!ng0 to it Ungland accepts this ornamented national 
church, and it glases the eyes, bloats the flesh, giy^s the voice 
a ster^rous oning,|tmd cloudst the understand^ of the 
iv)cetvera ♦ ^ % 


BNOLISH trSAiXS. 
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Tixe English church, undermined hy Gerximii 
bad nothing left but tradition, and wais led Ic^callj bach 
to Bomanism. But that was an elment i^ch omy hot heads 
could breathe : in view of the educated class, ^lierally, it was 
not a fact to front the sun ; and the alienation of su^ men 
fiom church became complete, 

NatJre, to be sure, had her remedy, Beligious persons are 
driven out of the Established Church into sects, which in« 
stantly rise to credit, and hold the Establishment in check. 
Nature ^is shtuper reuiedies also. The English, sTchoning 
change in iiU things, abhorring it most in matters of religion, 
cling to tlic last lUg of form, and are dreadfully given td'eant 
The English (and 1 w'ish it were confined to them, but 'tis a 
taint in the Anglo-Saxon blood in both hemisphepeBb the 
Euglb^h and the Americans cant beyond all other nations. 
The French relinquish all that industry to them. What is so 
odious as the i)olite bows to God, in our books and news- 
l^apcrs ? The pop*alar press is flagitious in the exact measure 
of its sanctimony, and the religion of the day is a theatiicul 
Sinai, where the thunders are supplied by the propei’ty man. 
The fanaticism and hypoensy create satire. Puuch finds an 
inexhaustible material. Pickens whites novels on Exeter 
Hall humanity. Thackeiny exposes the hcartltiss high life. 
Nature revenges herself more summarily heathenism 

of the lower classes. Lord Shaftcsbmy callslmc poor thieves 
together, and reads sermons to them, and they call it * gas,* 
George Borrow summons the Gipsies to hcju* his discourse on 
the Hebrews ^n Egypt, and reads to them tlie Aiiostles* Creed 
in Boinmany. ** When I had concluded,” he says, I looked 
around me. The features of the assembly w'cre twisted, and 
the eyes of jill turned \ipon me with a fiightful squint ; not an 
individual present but squinted; tJie gcntt^cl Pepa, the good- 
humoured (Jhiebarona, the Gosdami, all squinted; the Gipsy 
jockey squinted worst of all,” 

JThe church at this moment is much to be pitied. She ha^i 
nothing left but possession. a Bishop meets iui intelligent 
gentleman, and reads fatal intenpgations in his eye^ be has 
no resource but take wine witli him. False |K^sition in- 
troduces cant, peijoiy, simony, and ever a lower class of mind 
4 nd character into the clergy: and, when the hierarchy is 
afraid of science and education, afinid of piety, afraid of 
tradition, and afraid of theology, there is mjitlung left but 
to quit a church which is qp longer one. ^ « 

But the religion of Engird, — ^is it the EslabHshcsd^hurch P 
no ; is it the sects P no ; they are only perpetuations of some 
private m|n’s dissent, and are to the E|tablkhed Church as 
cabs are to a^oach, cheaper and more cSnvenieiih but nxdly 
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tfie Wfeei?e dwells lilie r<siHgi^ii P ^eH me first 

wkere dwells eleotjicity, lor motion, or thought, or gesture. 
They do not dwell stay at all Electricity cannot bo 
fast, mortared tip and ended, like Londoif monument, or ihe 
Tower, so that you shall know where to find it, and keep it 
fixed, as the English do with their things, for evermore j it is 
passing, glanVing, gestioular; it is a tiaveller, a ndtNiess, a 
surprise, a secret, which perplexes them, and puts them out. 
Yet, if religion 1^ the doing of all good^ and for its sake the 
suffering^' of all eviL^ Bouffnr de tout U et%sfav0 »&uffrir 

peraonne, that divine secret has existed in England fi'om the 
(Jays Alfred to those of Romilly, of C&kson, and of 
Florence Nightingale, and in thousands who have no f a^e. 


XIV.— LITERATURE.* 

A STRONG common sense, which it is not easy to unseat oi 
distui'b, marks the Englisli mind for a thousand years : 
a Hide strength newly spx)lied to thought, as of sailors and 
soldiers who had lately •learnt to i-ead, They have no fancy* 
and never are surjmiaod into a covert or witty woihI, such as 
pleased the Athenians and Italians, and was conveitible intt* 
a fable not long after; but they delight in strong earthy 
expression, not mistakeable, coars^y true to the humfoi body, 
and, though sj^oken among princes, equally fit and w^elcome 
the mob. This homeliness, veracity, and plaim style, appear 
in the earliest extant works, and in the latest. It imports into 
songs and ballads the smell of the eiu^tli, the breath of cattle, 
and, like a Dutch painter, seeks a household charm, though by 
pails and pans. Tliey ask their constitutional utility in verse. 
The kail and herrings are never out of sight. The poet 
nimbly recovei's himself from every sally of the ima^gination, 
The English muse lovps the farmyard, the lane, and mark^?t. 
She says, with De Stael, “I tiump in the mire with wooden 
shoes, whenever they would force me into the clouds.*' For. 
the Englishman has accurate perc^tions; lakes hold of things 
by the right end, and there is no slipperiness in his grasp, 
ite loves the axe, the spade, the oar, the gun, the steampipe : 
he has built the engine he uses. He is materialist, economical, 
mercantile. He must be treated with sincerity and reality, 
with muffins,^and not the promise ^ muffins ; and prefers his 
hot choj^ writh perfect security and convenience in the eating 
of it, to the chances of the amplest and I techiest bill of fare, 
engraved ou^cmbosi^ paper. Arhmi he is intellectual, and u 



poflfc or pHlosop}^, ls«'euffiM ^ iwM ‘hxii irtitii «Qi 
sfupae keen iimekinefi^ into the looentel BIb mind new 

8taad on a laot* Be 'mJX not be bailMi lor j^tc^ at elauds, but 
the mind mnet have a eymbol l>ali^Ue and mie&ig. Wbat 
be xelisbee in Dante is the vioe*1ike tepeoity with which he 
bdide a mental image before the eyee^ae it it ww a sontcheon 
pinMMhn a shield, Byron liked something otag^ to break 
ms mind npon.*^ A taste for plain strong t^xeech^ what is 
called a bibHOal style, marks the Sh^Hsh, It is in Alfred^ 
and the ^i^on tJhronicIe, and m the Sagas ot the Berthme&r 
Latimer was homely. Hobbes was perfect in the “nobW 
vnigar ^eech,” Donne, Bunyan, Iffilton, Taylor^^ Etidyn* 
Pepys^ Hooker, Cotton, and the translato^, wrote it How 
reaiiBhc or materialistic in treatment of his subject is Swift. 
He describes his fictitious persons as if for t^e police. Defoe 
has no insecurity or choice. Hudibras has the same hard 
mentabty,— 'keeping the truth at once to the eensesj and to the 
intellect. *• 

It is not less seen in poetry. Chauceris hard painting of his 
Canterbury pilgrims satisfies the senses. Sbak^eare, Spenser, 
and Milton, in their loftiest ascents, have this national grip 
and eitactitnde of nxind. This menM materialism n^es the 
value of EngJish transcendental genius ; in these writers, and 
in Herbert, Henry More, Donne, and Sir Thomae Browne. 
The Saxon materialism and narrowness, exalted into the imhere 
of intdltjct, makes the very genius of ShakeBpeaa*e and Malton. 
When it reaches the pure element, it treads the clouds as 
securely as the adamant. Even in its elevations, materialistic, 
its poetry is 'common sense inspired; or iron raised to white 
heat. 

The marriage of thV- two qualities is in their speech. It is 
a tacit rule of the language to make the frame or akeloton, of 
Saxon words, and, when elevation or omment is sought, to 
interweave Roman; but spaiingly; nor is a sentence made 
0 ^ Roman words alone, without loss of strength. The children 
and labourers use the Faxon uijmixed. The Latin unmixed is 
abandoned to the coilegt^s and Pai'liament. Mixture is a 
secret of the English island ; and, in their dialect, the male 
principle is the Saxon; the female, the Latin; and they ^o 
combined in every discourse. A good writer, if he has in- 
dulged in a Roman roundness, makes haste to chasten and 
nerve his period by English monosyllables. 

When the Uotme nations came into Europe, Jhey found it 
lighted with the sun and moon of Hebrew and 'A Oreek 
genius. The tablets of their brain, long kept in the dark, 
were finely sensible to the ^ubk glory. ^To the itnfi^ from 
this tox^<ic (of Christianity and ai(v), the unnu became 
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loiud iu ^!SP^ lacvtltj; Tb0 cMwinou^^^oiia^ wiftHi 8;uiv 

pmed md For two con^toxies, ]£tigiai^ was plbilo 

sophio* rdigiooB^ pootic. The xoental {iimitiire ssemoS of 
largor i»cde 4 the xoemorT capeoioos like tibe stcrehoese pi 
tbo TBiBSi the eirSotir ma enaoraaoe of study; the Wduees 
oud facilitjr ol tbeir mantel ooustmetion; tueir fa3^« axtd 
ixua^g^ixmtiou, aud easy spanuixig of vast distaueea of thought; 
tbe enterprise or aooostiug of new sheets; and, generally, 
the easy «xertioii of power, ostoiush, like tbe legen<§(^ feats 
of Got of Warwick. ^ The union of Saxon precision and 
orienfCi soaring, of which Shakespoare is the peneet emmple, 
is shared in less degree by the writers of two centurks. 1 
find nots^nly the great masters out of all rivalry and reach, 
but the whole writing of the time charged with a masculuie 
force and freedom. * 

There is a hygienic simpleness, rough vigour, and closeness 
to the matter m hand, even in the second mnd third class of 
writers ; and, I think, in the common style of the people, as ^ 
one finds it in the citation of wills, letters, and public docu- 
ments, in proverbs, and forms of speech. The more hearty 
and sturdy expression m|iy indicate that the savageness of the 
Norseman was not all gone. Their dynamic brains hurled off 
their words, as the revolving stone hurls off scraps of grit 
I could cite from the seventeenth century senfenoes and 
l)hrases of edge not to be matched in the runeteenih. Their 
poets by 8ini])]e force of mind equalized themselves with the 
accumulated science of ours. Tbe country gentlemen hud a 
posset or drink they called October; imd the pbets, as if by 
this hint, knew how to distil the whole season into the& 
autumnal verses; and, as nature, to pique the more, some- 
times works up deformitieB into beauty, in some rai’c Aspasia* or 
Cleopatra; and, as the Greek art wrought many a vase or 
colnum, in which too long, or too lithe, or nodes, or pits 
and fiaws, ai'e made a beauty of ; so these were so quick and 
that they could s^harm ^d enrich by mean and vul^* 
obje^. 

A man must think that age well taught and thoughtful, by 
which masques and poems, like ijiose of Ben Jonson, full of 
heroic sentiment in a manly style, were received with favour. 
Tlie unique fact in literary history, the unsurprised reception 
of Shakespeare; — the recepthm pi-oved by his making his 
fortune ; an^ the ajiathy proved hr the absence of aU con- 
temporarjr panegyric* — seems to demonstrate an elevation in 
the mina of the people. Judge of the splendour of a nation, 
by the insignificance of groat w^^viduals in it. The manner 
in which tW leanl^d (Sreric and Iiatin, befc:| mr modem 



ElaciliticFt wer^ yiet i»eady, wabout djotiotoaiiee, gratamarfe^or 
indexes, fey lectures of a professor, followed % their own 
eearcfeiugs, — required a more robust memcijy, and eo^operatiou 
of all the faculties ; and their scholars, Oamden, TTsher, Sadden, 
Mode, Oataher, Hooker, Taylor, Burton, Bentley, Bri*wi 
Walton, acquired the soli^ty and method of engineers. 

The infiuenee of Plato tinges ^ British genius. Their 
mmds loved analogy; were cognisant of reswfelances, and 
climbers on the staircase of unity. ’*Tis a very old stri'^c 
between’ljthose ^ho elect to see identity, aind those who elect 
to see discrepancies; and it renews itself in Britain, The 
poets, of course, are of one part; the men of the %orld, 
of the other. But Brittiin had many disciples of Plato; — 
More. Hooker, Bacon, Shlney. Lord Brooke, Herbert, 3rowne, 
Bonne, Spenser, Chapman, Milton, Crsshaw, Norris, Cudworth, 
Berkeley, Jeremy Taylor. 

Lord Bacon Las the English duality. His centuries of 
observations, on uceful science, and his experiments, I sup- 
pose, were worth nothing. One hint of Franklin, or Watt, 
or Dalton, or Davy, or any one who had a talent for experi- 
ment, was worth all his liletimc of exquisite trities. But he 
drinks of a diviner strejim. and marks the intl^ix of idealism 
into England. Where that goes, is poetry, health, and pro- 
gress. The rules of its genesis or its ditFusion arc not known. 
That knowledge, if we had it., w^ould supersede all that we caE 
science of the mind. It seems an affair of race, or of meta- 
chemistiy; — the vital point btdug, — how far the sense of 
unity, or instinct of seeking eseiiib lances, predominated 
For, wherever*tho mind takes a step, it is, to put Itself at one 
wdth a larger cla.s8, discerued beyond the lesser class with 
wdiich it 1ms been conversant. Hence, all poetjy, and all 
aftirmative action comes. 

Bticon, in the structure of his mind, held of the analogistfi 
of the idealists, or (as we popularly say, naming from the best 
extuuple) Platouists. Whoever discredits analogy, and re* 
qiSres heaps of facts, before* any^theoriee can be attempted, has 
no poetic power, find nothing cuiginal or beautiful will be 
produced by him. Locke ie as surely the influx of de<^ompc»si- 
tion and of prose, as Bacoii and the Platonists, of growdb. 
The Platonic is the poetic tendency ; the so-called s^'ientitic is 
the negative and poisonous. ^Tis quite certain, that Spenser, 
Burns, Byron, and Wordsworth will be Platonists ; and that 
the dull men will be Jiockeists. Then politics a§d commerce 
will absorb from the educated class men of talentB^without 
genius, precisely because such have no resistauce. 

Bacon, capable of ideas, ye^f devoted to ends, required in his 
map of the^pd, flrst of au, universality prim^phUoso^hiA^ 



rac^ptiKdle tor all KToiitable obaervEtioka and axipim 
as fall not witbin ^he of any of tbe special parts of 

plulosojky, but aro more common^ and of a higber stage* Be 
held tbis dement essential: it is neter out of mind: he nereif 
spares rebukes for such as neglect it ; believing that no 
perfect discoveaty can be made in a dat or level, but you must 
ascend to a Mgher sciencoi ** If any man thinketh philosophy 
and universality to be idle studies, he doth not consider that 
all professions , are from thence served and supplied, and this 
I t^e t<f be a great cause that has hindered the prog^ssion of 
learning, because these fundamental knotvledges have been 
studied but in passage.” He explained himself by giving 
various quaint examples of the summary or common laws, of 
wliich each science has its own illustration. He complains, 
that ‘*he dnds this part of learning veiy deficient, tbjg pro- 
founder sort of wits drawing a bucket now and then for then* 
own use, but the spring-head unvisited. Tins was the dry light 
which did scorch and offend most men’# watery natures.” 
Plato haS signified the same sense, when he said, ‘‘ AH the 
great arts rcwpiire a subtle and speculative research into the 
Eiw of nature, since loftiness of thought and perfect mastery 
over every subject seem, to be derived from some such source 
as this. This Pericles had, in addition to a great natural 
genius. For, meeting with Anaxagoras, who was a person of 
tins kind, he attached himself to him, and nourished himself 
with sublime speculations on the absolute intelligence; and 
imported thence into the oratorical art whatever could be 
useful to it.’* 

A few generalizations always circulate in the world, whose 
authors we do not rightly know, which astonish, and appear to 
be avenues to vast kingdoms of thought, and these are in the 
world cmistants, like the Copemican and N'ewtoniun theories 
in physics. In England, these may be traced usually to Bhake- 
speare, Bacon, Milton, or Hooker, even ^ Tan Hehnont and 
Bohmen, and do all have a kind of filial retrospect to Plato apd 
the Greeks. Of this* kind if Lord Bacon’s sentence, that 
nature is commanded by obeying her;” his doctrine of 
poetry, which accommodates the shows of things to the 
desb es of the mind,” or the Zoro«istrian definition of poetry, 
mystical, yet exact, “ apparent pictures of unapparent natures 
Spenser’s creed, that “ soul is form, and doth the body make 
the theory of Berkeley, that we have no certain assurance of 
the existenc# of matter; Dr. Samuel Clarke’s argument for 
theism ^rom the nature of spa<fe and time; BtojTmgton’a 
political rule, that power must resT on land —a rule which 
requires to be liberally interpreted ; the theory of Swedenborg, 
BO cosmioallt appliei by hixn, that the man ri^c^his heaxvn 







ftnd hell ; Btiidr of <ntil ooi#et} 

, and the vietoxj of tj^e d^^epet thodfl^ 
of ScheUi%^ eoti(^ed % etal^ewnt tha^ im 

quantitativei^’. So tho >eiy Aimowbommi; ^ 

gKovitation, J^^ler^e three Irnrmomo \and ew of 
of deibite > tmddm 

in the miad, -srliich remaim a eui^rio^ evidence to 
eeapi^oal demonstrations. I cite these gen^ralbntidha^ soteV 
of ^hick arc more recent, merely to indioa^ a class. Not 
, these paltlculars, but the mental plane or tbC atdxospbere 
frem^ieb they emanate, -n^as the home and dement m the 
writers and readers in what we loosely call the BHsamth^ 
age (say, in Uterary history, the period from 1575 to 1^), 
y^ a period almost short enough to justify Bim dons^^a 
remavjc on Lord Bacon — ‘* about his time, and within his view, 
were bom all the wits that could honour a nation, or help 
study.” * 

Such richness df genius had not existed more #«fcn once 
before. These heights could not be malntamed. A we find 
stumps of vast trees in our exhausted soils, and have received 
traditions of their ancient fertility to tillage, so history 
reckons epochs in which the intellect of famed races became 
effete. So it fared with English genius. These heights were 
followed by a meanness, and a descent of the mind into lower 
levels; the loss of wings; no high speculation. Iiocke, to 
whom the meaning of ideas was uirknown, became the type of 
philosophy, and his “understanding” the measure, m all 
nations, of the English intellect. His countrymen forsook 
the lofty sides of Parnassus, on which they had once walked 
with echoing steps, and disused the studies once so beloved ; 
the powers of tlioughl fell into neglect. The later English 
want the faculty of Plato and Aristotle, of grouping men in 
natural classes by an insight of general laws, so deep, that th# 
rule is deduced with equal precision from few subjedjs or from 
oa from multitudes of lives. Shakespeare is supi^me in 
that, as in all the gi'Cat mentfsl energies. The Germans 
gmeralize r the English cannot interpret the German mind. 
German science comprehends the English. The absence of 
the faculty in England is dhown by the timidity which ac- 
cumulates mountains of facts, as a bad general wants myriads 
of men and miles of redoubts, to compensate inspirations 
of courage and conduct. , 

English shrink from a generalkation. ^They 3onot, 
look abroad into universality, or they draw only a bugket-full 
at, the fountain of the First Philosophy for thw o scamoii, and 
do not go to the spring-head.” Bacom who said this, is 
idmcdit imifue#xaang Hs countrymen in rihai famdiji 
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•along tiie ppDsO'^mratenL Uihon, who wu tho «( Jr or high 
io ]«i do|{m tibl» gi^muA item Jinimiiitiit ^of 

Sb^Lkaij^e^ iMid privilege Aoin^rUmeil m mMcy, itud^ 
vumyi^ I»ros0. iW a long inteml afterwaxi^ it is im 
lotuaiC Burke was addicted to generalizing^ but Ida a 
fiborter lin^ as Jbie thou^ts kaTe less depths they have less 
compass^ Hume's abetraotioxie are not deep ^ 

owes )ue {kme to one keen obsermlion, that no copula had 
been detected between any cause and effect, either m physict 
or in thcaight; that the term cause and ,effee^ was iKosely or 
gratmtousfy applied to what we know only as consecutive^ not 
at aa as catis^ Br. Johnson's written abstractions hare 
little value : the tone of feeling in them makes their chief 
worth. ♦ 

Mr. Hallam, a learned and elegant scholar, has written the 
history of European literature for three centuries — a perfor- 
mance of great ambition, inasmuch as a judgment was to be 
attempted on every book. But his eye do$s not reach to the 
ideal standards ; the verdicts are all dated from liondou : all 
new thought must be cast into the old moulds. The ei^aasive 
element ^icli creates literature is steadily denied. Blato is 
resisted, and his school. . Hallam is uniformly polity but with 
deficient sympathy; writes with resolute generosity, but is 
unconscious <n the deep Worth which lies in the mystics, and 
which often outvalues as a seed of power and souive of revolu- 
tion all the correct wnters and shining reputations of their 
day. He passes in silence, or dismisses wiih a kind of con- 
tempt, the prt>founder masters : a lover of id^s is^not only 
uncongeuiai, but unintelligible* Hallam inspires r^pect by 
bis knowledge and fidelity, by his manifest love of good books, 
and be lifts himself to own better ^Jxan almost any the 
greatness of Shakespeare, and better than Johnson he appre- 
€iai>es Milton. But in Hallam. or in the firmer intellect^ 
nerve of Mackintosh, one still finds the same type of Eng^Hsh 
genius. It is wise and rich, but it lives on its capital It^s 
retrospective. How cto it discern and bail the new forms 
that ai*e looming up on the bonzon — ^new and gigantic thoughts 
which cannot daress themselves out of any old wardrobe of the 
past? # 

The essays, the fiction, and the poetry of the day have the 
ake municipaUindts. Dickens, with preternatural apprehenw 
sion of the iSoguage of manners, and the varieties of street 
life:, with patjios and laughter, with patriotic and still enlarg* 
ing gmiprosity, writes London tracts. He is a paintei* of 
English details, like Hogarth; local and temporaiw in his 
tint« and style, and local in his asms. Bulwer, an inoustnous 
writer* with^)Qeaido|al ability^ is distiuguiahe^ f or bis reve» 
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rence of iutelloct as a t^ni^rality, aaad appeals to ttiD worldly 
aiabition pf the student. Ks romances t^d to fan these low 
flaipes. Their novelists despair of the he«^* ISiacheray 
finds that God has made no allowance for the poor t|te^ in 
his universe ; more’s the pity, he thinks ; but not fdrns to 
be wiser j we must renounce ideals, and accept London. 

^e brilliant Macaulay, who expresees the tone of the English 
governing classes of the day, explicitly teaches, that good 
means good to eat, good to wear, matenal commodity; that the 
gloiy of^odern |3ulo8ophy is its direction on *"fiSut;’* to 
yield economical inventions ; and that its merit is to j^yoid 
ideas, and avoid morals. He thinks it the distinctive ment of 
the Baconian philosophy, in its triiunph over the old Blatonic, 
its disentangling the intellect fmm theories of the arll-ZTair mwl 
all-GkjijHi, and pinning it down to the making a better sick 
chair and a better wine- whey for an invalid ; this not ironic 
cally, but in good faith ; that, solid advantage,” as he calls 
it, me^ining always sensual benefit, is the only good.^ The 
eminent beiu'fit of astronomy is the better navigation it 
ci-eates, to enable the fruit-ships to bring home their lemons 
and wine to tJie Lon<lon grocer. It was a curious result, in 
which the civility ;uid religion of England for a thousand 
years, ends, in denying morals, ami reducing the intellect to a 
saucepan. The critic hides his scepticism under the English 
cant of practical. To convince the reasi.m, to touch the con- 
science, 18 romantic pi'otension. The fine aits fjill to tho^ 
gi'ound. Beauty, except as luxurious commodity, does not 
exist. It is y^Ty certain. I may say in passing, that if Lord 
Bacon had been only the s^nsuaHst his critic pretends, he 
would never have ac^juired the fame wliicli now entitles him 
to this patronage. It is because he had imagination, the 
leisures of the spirit, and basked in an element of contempla- 
tion out of all modern English atmosph('ric gauges, that he is 
impressive to the imaginatiouH of men, and has hcirome a 
p^enfcate not to be ignored. Sir David Brewster secs the 
nigh place of Bacon, without liivling Newton indebted to him, 
and thinks it a mistake. Bacon occupies it by specific gravity 
or levity, not by any feat he did, or by any tutoring more or 
less of Newton, &c,, but arr efiect of the same cause which 
showed itself more pronounced afterwards in Hooke, Boyle, 
and Halley. ^ 

Coleridge, a Catholic mind, with a hunger lor ideas, with 
eyes lookiiiff bc^fore and ^after to the highest* bai’ds and 
sages, and who wrote and spoke the only high criticitgn in hia 
time, is one of those who save England from the reproach of 
no longer possessing the capacity to appreciate what rarest 
wit the isiahd J^as y>SidedL the imsfo|bune of* his life, liis 
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ftust but '.most b^eq^tiate perfommgs, falliug to 

accomplish aaj oi^c masterpiece^ seems to nisrk the closing <4 
m era. Ev^ ik him the ti^tianal Englishman was toe 
stronger the philo^pher* and he fell into acc<mmwd^t'im8 : 
and» as Btu^ke had striven to idealize the English State, so 
Coleridge ‘ harrowed hia mind * in the attempt to reconcile the 
gothic role and dcgma of the Anglican Church, with e^mal 
Kleas. But for Coleridge; and a lurking taciturn minority^ 
uttering itself in occasional criticism, of tener in pri^te dis- 
course, orfe would say, that in Germany and in Ameri^S, is the 
best ii^jnd in England rightly respected. It is the surest sign 
of national decay, when theJBrahimns can no longer read or 
understand the Braluninical philosophy. 

In the^deoomposition and asphyxia that followed all this 
materialism, Ca-nyle was driven by his disgust at the pettiness 
and the cant, into the preacliing of Fate. In comparison with 
all this rottenness, any check, cleansing, though by fire, 
seemed desirable and beautiful. He saw httie difference in the 
gladiators, or the “ causes ** for which the 3 '^ combated : the oi\e 
comfort was, that they were all going speedily into the abyss 
together. And his imagination, finding no nutriment in any 
creation, avenged itself uy celebrating the majestic beauty of 
the laws of decay. The necessities of mental structure force 
all minds into a few categories, and where impatience of the 
^cks of men makes Nemesis amhible, and builds altars to the 
Rgative Deity, the inevitable recoil is to heroism or the 
giillantry of the private heai’t, which decks its immolation 
with glory, in the uncM^ual combat of will against /ate. 

Wilkinson, the editor of Swedenborg, the annotator of 
Fourier, and the champion of Halineipaim, lias brought to 
metaphysics emd to physiology a native vigour, with a catholic 
perception of relations, equal to the highest attempts, and a 
rhetoric like the oimoury of the invincible knights of old. 
There is in the action of his mind a long Atlantic roll not 
known except in deepest waters, and only lacking w^hat ought 
to accompany'' such powers, a ir^nifest centrality. If his mmd 
does not rest in immovable biases, perhaps the orbit is larger, 
and the return is not jet; but a master should inspire a 
confidence that he will adhere to hi&s convictions, and give his 
present studies always tlic same high place. 

It would be easy to odd exceptions to the limitary tone of 
English thought, and much more e«isy to adduce examples of 
excellence in particular veins ; and if, going out of the region 
of dognm^ we pass into that of general culture, there is no end 
to the graces and amenities, wit, sensibility, and erudition, of 
the learned c ass. But the artifieial succour which marks all 
English performance appears in letters also : of tLeir 
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to toa tod Mtoi 

taacj ^ jEor^bJ^iJteiDt* 

w>n to BtiGmtw aoiAJtotid, >*to dntto 

by tato^ tod wiey fotod in into; 
tortons. 8o^ to tbis snoment^ ereiy yotogjili^ todies 

geology ; aoto«mbei*e oi Feorliaimeiit ai'^ tode, tod 

oit £i^ to practito sHQbto tetotod to tbe 

litokto^ toiad. iliey atre incapable of to tod 

epeto t^e five mecbanio powm even in toeir tong* Tbe tooe 
of tbelir Wdem muse lito a slight bint <4 ettofi^wbistlei 
and the poem is created as an omamtot and finito o|^ tbeir 
monarchy, and by no means as the bird of a pew momtog 
which foMjpts the past world in the full eiyoymeht of thto 
which is forming* They are with difficulty ideal; they toe 
the n^ost conditioned men* as if, having the beet conditions, 
they could not bring themselves to forfeit them- Bveryone of 
them is a thousand years old, and lives by his memoiy« and 
when you say this! they accept it as praise. 

Nothing comes to the book-shops but politics, travels, 
statistics, tabulation* and engineering, and even what is called 
philosophy and letters is mechanic in its strutore, as if 
inspiration had ceased, as if no vast hope, no religion, no song 
of joy, no wisdom, no analogy, existed any move. The tone of 
* colleges, and of scholai^s and of literaiy society has this mortal 
air. I seem to walk on a marble fioor, where nothing wijgtfe, 
grow. They exert every vaidety of talent on a lower groundlf 
and may be said to live and act in a sub-mind. They have 
loto aU con^anding views in literature, philosophy, and 
science* A good Englishman shuts himself out of three 
fourths of his mind, to^ confines hims^df to one fourth. , He 
has learning, good stose, power of labour, and logic : but a 
faiih in the laws of the mind like that of Atohimedes; a belief 
like that of Euler and Keplto, that experience must follow and 
not lead the laws of the mind; a devotion to th0 theory of 
ppHiics, like that of Hooker, and Milton, and Harrixtgton, the 
modem English mind repudiate. 

I fear the same fault lies in their science, since they have 
known how to make it repulsive, and bereave nature of its 
charm though perhaps the complaint files wider, and the 
vice attaches lo many more than to British physicista* The 
eye of the naturalist must have a scope like mature itsdf, a 
susoepiibiiity to aU impressions, alive to the heart as wdl as to 
the logic of creatioii* Bu^ English science putohumanity to 
the door. It wants the co^ectmn which is ine test genius. 
The science is falsa by not btog poetic. It isoltoes tto rtot^e 
mr moUusk it assumes to e^^lain; whilto r^t^e < r mollusk 
toly exists itt «^stem, in rdatiom The to/sees it m m 
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mentable m oi 1^6 Mnti in Sn^kn^, 

ome h0mit miB tbia I aidt, mi amiheir &»as that, ana iiroa 
mi dies ignotont at ite rake* l^ere Bite g^t enactions, ot 
John HoSkst, m mm at ideas; perhaps otl^hert BJawn, the 
botan ist ; and ol Bichard Owen, who has imported into Britain 
the (jksrman hpt!diolo|des, and eimohed science with contxihu* 
. tiona oft hi0 own, adSing Sometimes the diyination of the old 
masters to the nnbrohen pow^ of labour in the Bnghsh mind. 
' But for the most part, the natural science in'Eimlana ja out of 
its loyal^alliance with morals, and is as void m ima^ation 
and |day of thought, as conveyancing, tt stands in 
strong contrast with the genius of the Germans, those semi- 
Greeks, who love analogy, and, by me^ of their hdght of 
view, preserve their enthusiasm, and think for hhirope. 

nope, no sublime augury, cheers the student, no «ocm*e 
striding from experiment onward to a foreseen law, but only a 
casual dipping here and there, like diggers in California 
prospecting for a placer ** that will p^. A horizon of brass 
ox the diameter of his umbrella shuts down around his senses. 
Squalid contentment with conventions, satire at the names of 
philosophy and religion, parochial and shop-till politics, and 
idolatiy of usage, betray* the ebb of life and spirit. As they 
trample on nationalities to reproduce London and Londoners 
in Eh^ope and Asia, so they fear the hostility of ideas, of 
poetiy, of religion — ghosts which they cannot lay; — and, 
Saving attempted to domesticate and di'ess the Blessed Soul 
itself in Engnsh broadcloth and gaiters, they are tormented 
with fear that herein lurks a force tnat will sweemtheir system 
away, llbe artists say, “ Nature puts them out ;** the scnolars 
have become un-ideal. They parry eanwj^t speech with banter 
and levity ; they laugh you down, or they change the subject. 

The fact is,’* say they over their wine, “ all that about liberty, 
and so forth, is gone by; it won’t do any longer.” The 
practical and comfortable oppress them with inexorable claims, 
and tbe smallest fraction of power i^mains for heroism and 
poet^. No xKHst dares fhunnujii of beauty out of tbe precinct 
<»f his rhymes. No priest dares hint at a Pi*ovidence which 
does not respect English utility. The island is a soaring 
volcano of fate, of material values, of taiiffs, and laws of 
r^ression, glutted markets and low piices. 

In the absence of the highest auns, of the pure love of 
knowledge, and the surrender to nature, thei^ is the suppres- 
sion of the insagination, the priapism of the senses and the 
tmikrstan^h^S) factitious instead of the natural ; 

tasteless expense, arts of comfort, and the rcwaidipg as an 
illustrious invenWr whosoever will contrive one impediment 
more to inteiilbse bet4ecu the men and his objecti, 
vox.. IX. I IT 
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Tlaits i» dagrikded, aad xDkade omamtenlal^ Tcp( nad 

\ii6 school wrote fit to put ronud frosted cake* What 

did Wtdter Scott write without stiutP a rhymed traveller’s 
guide to Scotlaaid. And the Hbraries of verses they pi’int have 
this Birmingham character. How many volumes of well-bred 
metre we must jingle thi*ough, before we can be fill^ taught, 
renewed ! Vfe want the miraouloufip; the beauty whidh we can 
manufacture at no mi''— can give no uoemmt of ; the beauty 
of whic^ Chaucer and Chapman had the secrete The poetry <3 
course is low and prosaic ; only now and then, as fh Words- 
worth, conscientioua ; or in Byron, passional ; or in Tei^jpyson, 
factitious. But if I should count the poets who have contri^ 
Imted to the Bible of existing England sentences of guidance 
and consolation which are still glowing and effective — ^how 
few !« Shall I find my heavenly bread in tjie reigning poets ? 
Whei’C is great design in m^em English poetry? The 
English have lost sight of the fact that poetiy exists to speak 
the spiritual law, and that no wealth of description or of fancy 
is yet essentially new, and out of the limits of prose, imtil this 
condition is reiiched. Therefore the grave old poets, like the 
Greek artists, heeded their desiras, and less considered the 
finish. It was their oliloo to letid to^the divine sources, out of 
which all this, and much more, I'eadily springs, and* if this 
religion is in the jioetry, it raises us to some purpose, and we 
can well afford some staidnoss, or hardness, or want of popiilar 
tune in the verses. 

The exceptional fact of the period is the genius of Words- 
worth. He ^ad no master but nature aud solitude, “ He 
wrote a poem,” says Landor, “ without the aid of war.” His 
verse is the voice of^ sanity in a worldly and ambitious age. 
One regrets that his temperament was not more liquid Snd 
musical. He has wi-itten lonj^er than he was inspired. But 
for the rest, he has no competitor. 

Tennyson is endowed precisely in points where Wordsevorth 
granted. There is no finer ear, nor more comniand of the keys 
of language. Colour, like thip dawnT flows over the horizon 
from his .pencil, in waves so rich that we do not miss the 
central form. Through all his refinements, too, he has reached 
the public— a certificate t>f good sense and general power, 
since he who aspires to be the English poet must bo as large 
as London, not in the same kind as London, but in his own 
kind. But he wants a subject, and climbs no mount of vision 
to bring its secrets to tijje people. He contend himself with 
describing the Englislunan os he is, and proposes better. 
There are all degrees in poetiy, and wo must be thankful for 
every bej||iitifiu talent. Bat it is only a first sueeesB, when tb« 
car IS gamed. The best ofiice oi the test poofs hxM been so 
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erpanairenass wMch is tbi^ essence of tbe poetic 
etetiient, they have not. It was no Oxonian, hht wjw 
said, Let us he crowned with rosea, let us drini .winei and 
hreaik up the tftesome old roof of heaven into new forms.*^ A 
stanza of the song of natAire the Oxoman has no ear for, and 
he does not value the salient and curative influence of inteHoo* 
tual action, studious of truth, without a hy-<snd^ # 

By th#law of contrariee, I look for an irresistible taste for 
Orientalism In Britain, For a self-conceited modish life, made 
tm of trides, clinging to a co^>reaI civilization, hating ideas,- 
thei^e is no reme^ like the Oriental largeness. That astonishes 
and disoenoerts English decorum. For once there is thunder 
it never heard, light it never saw, and power which trif[e» with 
time and space. I am not surprised, then, to find an English- 
man like Warren Hastings, who had been struck with the 
grand style of thinking in the Indian writing, deprecating the 
prejudices of his countrymen, while offering them a translation 
of the Bhagvat. Might I, an unlettered man, venture to pre- 
scribe bounds to the latitude of criticism, I should exclude* in 
estimating the merit of* such a production, all rules drawn 
from the ancient or modem literature of Europe, all references 
to such sentiments or manners as are become the standards of 
propriety for opinion and action in our own modes, and, 
equally, all ai)pe£ds to our revealed tenets of religion and moral 
duty.**^ He goes on to bespeak indulgence to “ ornaments of 
fancy uiisuited to onr taste, .and passages elevated to a tiuctof 
sublimity into which ouv habits of judgment will find it 
difficult to pursue them/' ^ ^ 

'Meantime, I know that a retrieving power lies in the English 
race, which seems to make any recofl possible; in other words, 
there is at aU times a minonty of profound minds existing in 
the nation, capable of appreciating every soaring of intellect 
and every hint of tendency. While the constructive ta-lens 
seems d^JWfed and superficial# the criticism is often in the 
noblest tone, and suggests the presence of the invisible gods. 
3. can well believe what I have often heard, that thei'e are two 
nations in England ; but it is not the Poor and the Rich ; nor 
is it the Normans and Saxons ; nor the Celt and the Goth, 
These are each always becoming the other ; for Robert Owen 
does not exaggCirate the power of circumstance. But the two 
complexions, or two styles of mindjythe perceptive class, and 
the practical finality class— are ever in countei-poise, intenict^ 
!iig mutually ; one, m hop^ess minorities ; the other, in huge 

9 

* Pi‘eikm to Tnaslatioo ot the Bhagvat 
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XV.— THE “TikES." ; , 

T he power of the newepaper is familiar in Americ^ anS ^ 
accordance with our political syste]^ In £«irel^d, it 
stands in antagonism with the fendal institutions, and it is 
the more beneficent succour ag^nst the secretive tendencies of 
a monarchy. The celcjbrated liord Som<a*s ** knw of no good 
law proposed and passed in his time, to which the public 
papers had not directed his attention.^* There iss no cornef 
and no night. A relentless inejuisition di^gs every secret to 
the day, turns the glare of this solar microscope on every 
malfaisance, so as to make the public a more temble spy than 
any foreigner ; and no weakness can be taken advantage of by 
an enemy, since the whole people arc already forewarned. 
Thus England rids herself of those incrustations which have 
been the ruin of old states. Of course, this inspection is 
feared, No antijjue privilege, no comfortable monopoly,, but 
secs surely that its days are counted; the people are familiar* 
ized with the reason of reform, and, one by one, taJee away 
every argument of the obstiuctives. So your grace likes the 
coimort of reading the newspapers,” said LordmWisfieldto the 
Bnke of Noi-thumberland ; “ mark my words; you and I shall 
not live to see it, but this young gentleman (Lord Eldon) may, 
or it may be a little later; but a little sooner or later, these 
newspapers will most assuredly write the Dukes of North' 
umberland out of their titles ^d possessions, and the ebuhtry 
out of its King.” The b ndency in England towards social and 
political institutions like those of .^erica, is inevitable, and 
the ability of its journals is the driving force. 

England is full of manly, clever, well-bred men who possess 
the ment of writing oiF-hand parent paragraphs, expressing 
with dearness and courage their opinion on any person or 
performance. Valuable or not, it is a skill Jfhat is rariely 
found, but of the EngUsh journals. The English ^ this, aa 
they write poetry, as thev ride and box, by being oaucated to 
It Hundr^ of clever ri^ieds, ^d Ereres, andlhrandes, and 
SoQ^ alld apd Maginmu *iiid Mills, and Macatday^ 
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ca^on, ;i^ im&lta of a^ciety nm impliad^ bat not a ray of 
genina* ;||\'^c^^ of tbe crOwd^ state of the tibe 

violent inteteat Whieh all men take in polities, the fecility of 
experim^ting in the jowriials, and high nay. 

The nudist eon^icnons result of this W^is the /^Thnes^' 
iiewsi>a:^- No power in England is more felt, more feared, 
or m^re obeyed. What you read^ in the morning in that 
jouyual, yon shall hear in the evening in all society, It has 
eai^ eveiywhere, and its information is earliest, comidetest/ 
and surdsi It has risen, year by year, and victory 1^ victory, 
to its present authority, I asked one of its old oontrilfators, 
whether it had once been abler than it is now P Never, ^ he , 


said; “these are its palmiest days.” has shown those 
qu^ties which are dear to Englishmen, unninching adherence 
te its objects, prodigal intellectual ability, and a towe^g 
assurance, backed by the perfect organization in its printing- 
honse, and its world- wide net- work of correspondence and re- 
ports, It has its own history and famous trophies. In 1820, 
it adopted the cause of Queen Caroline, and carried it against 
the King. It adopted a podr-law system, and almost alone 
lifted it through. When Lord Brougham was in ^wer, it 
decided against him, and pulled him down. It decl^d war 
against Ireland, and conquered it. It adopted the League 
against the Com Laws, and. when Cobden had begun to 
despair, it announced his triumph. It denounced and dis- 
cremted the French Bepublic of 1848, and checked every 
sympathy with it in England, until it had enroEed 200,000 
special constables to watch the Chartists, and make them 
ridiculous on the lOth ApriL It first denounced and then 
adopted the new French Empire, and urged the French 
AUianGe and its results. It has entered into each inunicipaf, 
Utcraiy, and social qu&tion, afenost with a controlling voice. 
It has done bold and seasonable sei-vice in exposing frau^ 
which threatened the commercial community. Meantime, it 
attacks its rivals by perfecting ift printing maeliinery, and 
wiU drive them out of circulation .* for the only limit to the 
circnlation of the “ Times ” is the impossibility of priutihg 
copies fast enough; since a’^daily paper can only be new and 
seasonable f os a few hours. It will aU but that pi^er 
which is ^ametrically in opposition; since many iMBtpers, &*st 
and last, have lived by their attacks on the leading joum^. 

The late Mr. Walter was printdl* of the “ Tinma,’i and had 
graduaby aii^inged tlge whole miteriel of it in pAfeet system* 
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It is told, tliat whea lie demanded a smitll share in ihi 
propdetary, and was refused, he aald» ** you please, gentle- 
men ; and ;j^ou may take away the ^ Times’ fiiiom this o#ee, * 
when you wiJl^ I shall publish the " New Times,’ next Monday 
morning.” The propidotors, who had already comrfained that 
his cha%e8 for printing were excessive, found thil they were 
in bis poWer, ana gave him whatever he vnshed, 

I went ptue day with a good friend to the Times ” office, which 
waa entered through a pretty garden«yard, in Printing-House 
Square. We walked with some circumspection, as if we were 
entering a powder-mill ; but the door was opened by mild 
old woman, and, by dint of some transmission of cards^ we 
were at last conducted into the parlour of Mr. Morris, a very 
gentle person, with no hostile appearances. The statistics are 
now quite out of date, but I remember he told us that the 
daily printing was then 35,000 copies ; that on the Ist March, 
^1848, the greatest ^number ever printed — 54,000 were issued; 
^that, since Februdry, the daily circulation had increased by 
8000 copies. The old press they wei'e then using printed five 
or six thousand sheets per hour ; the new machine, for which 
they were then building an engine, would print twelve thou- 
sand per hour. Our entertainer confided us to a courteous 
assistant to show us the establishment, in which, 1 think, they 
employed a hundred and twenty men. I remember, I saw the 
reporters’ room, in which they redact their hasty stenographs, 
but the editor’s room, and who is in it, I did not see, though I 
shared the curiosity of mankind respecting it. 

The staff of the Times ” has always been made up of able 
men. Old Walter, Sterling, Bacon, Barnes, Alsager, Horace 
Twiss, Jones Loyd, J4>hn Oxenford, Mr. Mozley, Sir. Bailey, 
have contributed to its renown in their special departmentff, 
But it has never wanted the first pens for occasional assistance. 
Its private infoiroation is inexplicable, and recalls the stories 
of Fouch^’s police, whose omniscience made it believed that 
•he Empress Josephine must be in his pay. It has mercantile 
and pofitical jooyrespondents m esverf foreign city; and its 
expresiagrjll^trihs^ the despatches of the government. One 
hifk^M^S^otes^ di^he rise of its servants, as of the function- 
of the India House, f the dexterity of one of 

its reporters, who, finding .bimself, on one occasion, where the 
magistrates had strictly forbidden report" ;s, put his hands into 
his coat-pocket, and with pencil* in one hand, and mblet in 
the other, did his work. & 

The influence of this journal is a recognized ^owor in 
Europe, and, of course, none is more conscious of it than its 
eonducto^. The tone of Its articles has often been the 
occasion ol ^Ibomment from the o£Bcia|[ organi rl the o<m*- 
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tinental coum, amd sometimas tlie grotod of dip^lomatio 
oomplamt, Wha1> ^ould ihe Times'' ss^yP is a terror in 
Fans, in BerUn, in Vienna, in Oopenliagett, and in N^anl^ 
Its consummate discretion and success exHbit the English 
skill of o^jmbination. The daily paper is the work of many 
hands, dhiedy, it is said, of young men recently from the 
University, and p^haps reading law in chambers in London. 
Hence the academic elegance, and classic allusion, which adorn 
its coltunns. Hence, too, the heat and gaHantjT of itp onset. 
But the Steadiness of the aim suggests the bdi^ that this fire 
is dir^sted and fed by older engineers ; as if pei'sons of exact 
inlprmaii^*/ and with settled views of policy, supplied the 
writers with Ihe basis of fact, and the object to be attained, 
and availed themselves of their younger energy and eloquence 
to plead the cause. Both the council ana the exesutive 
dep^ments gain by tins division. Of two men of equal 
ability, the one who does not write, but keeps his eye on the 
course of public affairs, will have the highSi* judicial wisdom. 
But the piurts are kept in concert ; all the articles appear to 
jwoceed a single will. Ihe “ Times ” never disapproves, 
of what itself has said, or cripples itself by apology for the 
absence of the editor, or the indiscretion of him who held the 
pen. It speaks out bluff and bold, and sticks to what it says. 
It draws from any number of learned and skilf til contributors ; 
" but a more learned and skOf ul person supervises, corrects, and 
co-ordinates. Of this closet, the secret does not transpire. 
Ncf writer is suffered to claim the authorship -^f any paper; 
everything good, from whatever quarter, comes o^t editorially; 
and thus, by making the pax)er everything, and those who 
write it nothing, the character and tljp awe of the joumal 
gain. 

The English like it for its complete information. A states 
meat of fact in the Times ” is as reliable as a citation fi‘om 
Hansard. Then, they like its independence; they do not 
know, when they take it up, what their paper is going to says 
but, above all, tor the Nationality and confidence of its tone. 
It thipks for them all ; it is their understanding and day's ideal 
klaguerreotyped. When I see them reading its columns, they 
K |em to me oecoming every momeift more British. It has tlie 
ii^tional courage, not rash and petulant, but considerate and 
determined. No dignity or wealth is a shield from its assault. 

. It attacks a Duke re^ily as a policeman, and with the most 
provoking aim* condescension, ^t makes i-ude work with 
tW'BoarS of Admiralty. The Bench of Bishops is still less 
One Bishop f»‘rea- badly for his rapacity, and another 
for his bigpjbry, and a third for Iris courtliness. Headdresses 
occasional^ h hint^to M£^esty' itself, and eom^imes a hini 

■ W’' 
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Wasiaew Bijch arrogancr as the tone of ihia Bve^ , 

dip of an Oaonian or Uantalmgian who wri^s & fiifist leader^ 
aashmes that we subdued the earth before we sat d^wn to 
wiite this particular Times.” One would think, the world 
\yas on its knees to the “ Times” Office, for its daily breakfani, 
But this arrogaame is calculated. Who would care for it, if it 
*' sunsdsed/’ or “dared to confess,” or “ventured to prediot^^T 
&c. hTo ; it is so, and so it shall be. 

The morality and patriotism of the “ Times” claims only to 
be representative, and by no means ideal. It mves the aigu- 
ment, not of the majoiity, but of the commanmng dLas& Its 
editox*s know better than to defend Russia, or Austria, or 
English vested rights, on abstract grounds* But they give a 
voice to the- class who, at the momenta take the lead; and they 
have an instinct for finding where the power now lies, which 
is eteraaJly shifting its banks. Sympathising with, and speak- 
ing for the class that rules the hour, yet, being apprised of 
every ground-swell, every Chartist resolution, every Church 
sqtuUxble, every strike in the mills, they detect the first 
tremblings of change. They watch the hard and bitter 
struggles of the authors of each liberal movement, year by 
year — watching them^^only to taunt and oBstruct them-^uhtil, 
at last, when they see that these have established their fapt, 
that power is on the jwint of passing to them — they strike ill, , 
with the voice of a monarch, astonish those whom they succour, 
as much as those whom they desert, and make victory sure, 
^f course, the aspirants see that the “Times” is one of 
the goods of fortune, not to^be woif but by winning their 
cause. 

“ Punch ” is ocjually an expression of English good sense, as 
the London “Times.” It*i8 the comic version of the same 
sense* Many of its caricatures are e^ual to the best pamphlets, 
and wiU convey to the eye in an instant the popubur view 
which was taken of each turn of public SifFairs. Its sketches 
ai*e usually made by mfisterly hands, and ametimes wilb 
genius; the delight of every class, because tmifbn^y guided 
by that taste which is tyrannical in England* It is a new 
trait of t^e nineteenth cen^ry, that the wit and humour ,ol 
England, as^ Pimch^ sc in the huma|ist^ Jefrold, Pic|r:aia, 
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always safety in Valotcr. I wish I could add, that this journal 
aspi^«3d to aes^e the power it wields, iy guidance^f the 
puhlie sefltiment tso the right. It is usually ^pretkiaed, in 
Farlidiyent and elsewhere, that the English press has ;a l^h 
toae-^which it has not. It has an imperial tone, as of a 
powerful and independent nation. But as with other empii’es, 
its ton© i# prone to be odicial, and even The /'Times’* 

dbares all the limitations of the governing classes, and w^hes 
never to be in a minority. If only it dai’edto cleave tolihe nght* 
to show the right to be the only expedient, and feed its batteries 
feom the centi^ heart of humanity, it might^not have so many 
inen of rank among its contributors, but genius would be its cor* 
dial ^d invincible ally ; it might now and then bear the brunt of * 
formidable combinations, but no journal is ruined by wise 
courage.* It .would be the natural leader of British reform; 
its proud function, that of being the voice of Europe, the 
defender of the ezUe and patriot against despots, would be 
mOre effectually dischaiged it would have the authority 
which is claimed for that dream of good men not yet come to 
pass, an Intemationsd Congress ; and the least of its victories 
would be to give to England a new millennium of beneficent 
power. ^ 


XVI— STONEHENGE. 

I T had been a^ed between my friend Mr. C. and me, ihs^ 
before I lert England, we^ould make an excursion to- 
gether to Stonehenge, which neither of us had seen ; and the 
project pleased my fancy with the double attraction of the 
monument and the companion. It seemed a bringing togethei' 
of extreme points, to visit the oldest religious monument in 
Britam, in company with her latest thinker, and^one whose 
infiuehee may be tr^d in every contemporary book. I was 
glad to sun. ap a little my experiences, and to exchange a 
lew reasonable words on the ^peefe of England, with a man 
On whose genius I set a very high value, and who had ae much 
pcnetatioix, aoid as sever© a theaiy of duty, as any p^on in 
vh On Friday* 7th July, we too¥the South Weatexit Kailvmy 
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throKgli Hampfiilux^ to Salisbnrfi/v^lieire we found a eaxriago 
to convey u« to Ameebuiy, ®be fine wither and my frklua s 
local knowledge of Hampaliire, in which he la wont to spend a 
part of every summer, niade the way short. There was much 
to say, too, of the travelling Ameiicans, and their tmual objects 
in Londom I thought it natural, that they should give some 
time to works of art collected heref which they cannot find at 
home, and a little to scientific clubs and musetims, which, at 
this m^^t, make London very attractive. But my philoso- 
pher was noif contented. Art and ‘ high art ^ is favourite 
target for his wit. “Yes, Kvmt is a great delusi^jn, and 
Goethe and SehiUer wasted a great deal of good time on it:”— » 
and he thinks he discovers that old Goethe found this out, and, 
in his later writings, changed his tone. As soon as men begin 
to t^lk of art, architecture, and antiquities, nothing good 
comes of ft. He wishes to go through the British Museum in 
silence, and thinks a sincere man will see something, and say 
nothing, In thefee days, he thought, it would become an 
architect to consult only the grim necessity, and say, ‘ I can 
build you a coffin for such dead persons as you are. and for 
such dead purposes as you have, but you sliall have no 
omament.' For the science, he had, if possible, even lees 
tolerance, and compared the savants of Somerset House to the 
boy who asked Confucius “how many stars in the skyP” 
Confucius replied, “ he mmde<^ things near him then said 
the boy, how many htdrs are there in your eyebrows 
Confucius said, “ he didn’t know and didij’t care.” 

Still speajdng of the Americans, C. complained that they 
dislike the coidnesB and exclusiveness of the English, and run 
away to IVance, an^ go with their countrymen, and are 
amused, instead of manfully staying in London, and confront- 
ing Englishmen, and acquiring their culture, who really have 
much to teach them. 

I told C. that I was easily daz/Ied, and was accustomed to 
\Spncede readily all that an Englishman would ask; I saw 
everywhere in the countiy j)jfodfs of sense and spirit, and 
success of every sort : I like the people : they are as good as 
they are handsome ; they have everything, and can do every- 
thing : bnt meantime. I siHrely know, that, as soon as I retain 
to lli&fieachusetts, 1 shall lapse at once into the feeling, wiiich 
the geography of America inevitably inspires, that we play 
the game with immense advantage ; that there and not here is 
the seat and centre of th^ British race; and that no skill or 
activity can long compete with the prodigious nattt«al advan- 
tages of that countiy, iu the hands of the same race ; and that 
England, an old and exhausted island, must one day be^ ooii* 
tented, lifte other parents, tb be strong only iu^her ohildim 

I 
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We left the tx^n at Saliehnry, and took a caartiagO tc^ 
Ameebury^ joeing by Old Sardm, a bare^ treelese bill» anoo 
conWiuiig we town which sent two manbers te Pariiaxneat^ 
now, not a hnt j-^'-and, arriving at Amesbniy, stopped at the 
G^eorge Ian* After dinner^we walked to Salisbury JPlain. On 
the broad downs, under the gray sky, not a house was visible, 
nothing but, Stonehenge, which looked like a group of^rown 
dwarfs in* the wide expanse — Stonehenge and %he baaiows— 
which |Ose like green bosses about the plain, and a few hay- 
ricksr On the top of a mountain, the old temple would ndt be 
more impressive. Par and wide a few shepherds with their 
docks sprinkled the plain, and a bagman drove along the road. 
It look^ as if the wide margin given in this crowded i^e to 
this primeval temple were accorded by the veneration oi the 
Britteh race to the old egg out of which all their ecclesiastical 
structures and history had proceeded. St(ftiehenge is a cir- 
cular colonnade with a diameter of a hundred feet, and 
enclosing a second and a third colonnade within. We walked . 
round the stones, and clambered over them, to wont ourselves 
with their strange aspect and groupings, and found a nook 
sheltered from the wind among them, where C. lighted his 
cigar. It was pleasant to see, that, just this simplest of all 
simple structures — ^two upright stones and a lintel laid across-— 
had long outstood all later Siurches, and all history, and were 
like what is most permanent on the face of the planet : these, 
and the barrows — ^mere mounds, (of which there ^re a hundred 
and sixty within a circle of three miles about Stonehenge,) like 
the same mound on the plain of Troy, which still makes good 
to the passing mariner on Hellespont, the vaunt of Homer and 
the fame of Achilles. Within the enclosure, grow buttercups, 
nettles, and, all around, wild thyme, daisy, meadowsweet, 
goldenrod, thistle, and the carpeting grass. Over us, larks 
were soaring and singing — ^as my friend said, “the larks whic|jr 
were hatched last year, %tnd thc^wind which was hatched many 
thousand years ago.” We counted and measured by paces the 
biggest stones, and soon knew as much as any man can 
suddenly know of the inscrutable •temple. There are ninety- 
four stones, and there were once probably one hundred 
sixty. The temple is circular, and uncovered, and the situation 
fixed astronomically — ^the grand entrances here, and at Abury, 
being placed gxactiy north-east, “ as all the gates of the old 
cavern te^pi^es areu” How came the stones her© ? for these 
or Druidical sandstones, are not foiind in this neigh- 
Y»ourhood. The sctcHfleial stone, as it is called, is the only one 
in all :hcse bfbcks, that can resist the action of firef and as I 
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in tke 1booIpii» must hme hem ]!sruugut me iitmiSred aud 
fifty ntues.^ . '‘'u. 

^ (m stone we found tlse nmirks ^ the minetal- 

Ogist^s haaum^ and ehied. The nineteeii lonallef stones of 
t£e imd»cdycle^^ 1, who Imd just come fh)m l^ 

fessor Sedgwick’s Oamoridge HuseUm of megather^ and inas« 
todons* was ready to maintain that some cleverm? ^|diants or 
mylodonta had home off and laid these rocks ous ot another* 
Only yie good beasts must have known how to nut a weH* 
trrought tenori and mortise, and to smooth the suifaiee of soma 
of the stones. The chief mystery is, that any mysteay^ouhi 
Imve been allowed to settle on so remarkable a monument» in 
a oonntry on which all the muses have kept their eyes now foi 
eighteen hundred years. We are not yet too late^to learn 
much more than is known of this Structure. Some diligent 
FeHowes or Layard will arrive, stone by stone, at the whole 
history, by that exhaustive British sense and p^severance, so 
whimsical in its cfUoice of objects, which leaves its own Stone-^ 
henge or Choir Gam* to the rabbits, whilst it opens pjyramids, 
and uncovers Nineveh, Stonehenge, in virtue of the sim- 
plicity of its plan, and its good preservation, is as if new and 
recent; and, a thousand yeai-s hence, men will thank this age 
for the accurate history it will yet diminate. We walked in 
and out, and took again and again a fresh look at the uncanny 
stones. The old sphinx put our petty differences of nationality 
out of sight. To these conscious stones we two pilgrims weiu 
alike known and neai-. We could equally well revere thtar old 
British meaning. My philosopher was subdued and gentle. 
In this quie£ hotise of destiny, he happened to say, “ x plant 
cypresses wherever I igo, and if I am in search of pain, I can- 
not go wrong.” Th#^ spot, the gray blocks, and their rude 
order, which refuses to be disposed of, suggested to him the 
flight of ages, and the succession of religions, The old 
times of England impress C. much • he reads Sttle, he says, in 
\^ese last years, but, “ Acta Sanctorum"' the fifty-three volumes 
df which are in the London ^ibfary. He finds all English 
history therein. He can sec, as he reads, the old saint of Iona 
sitting there, and writing, a man to men. The Acta Sanotorm^ 
show plainly that the men of those times believed in God, and 
in the immortality of the soul, as their abbeys and cathe^als 
testify; now, even the puritanism is all gone. London is 
pagan. He fancied that greater men had lived in Engird, 
than any of her writers ; and. in fact, about tjte time when 
those writers appeared, thb last of these were already gone. 

We left the mound in the twilight, with the design to return 
the next morning, and coming l^k two miles to our inn, we 
wore met^y iittle showers, and late as it was, men and women 
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gt»m giWB 'iw wk m tke ab^w^ Enj^a^dL h'^ tiw 
m»»tt0ss9 Wii)0!b;we’^ 

for lucre, gi#l ii$ tbr^ drcm My < 

ttaisoy^ wl^^ iawod for credit of to BSigikK ito, wH 
mere, the uexfc xuptiaiiiig,. by tHe dog^eart, eclp pi«>cnmble 
» rebicle, m wiioh we were te be sent to Wilton. I ,eng%^tj)e 
local antii^ty, M^. Brown, to go with us to Stonehenge* on , 
Otti* way, tod idiQW ns what he knew of the totronoiluc^ 
and sacttiicial ^ etones. 1 stood on the last, aftd ho pointed 
to the jiprighti or rather, inclined stone, o^ed the “astro- 
nomic?!/^ and bade notice that its top itoged with the sa- 
line. “Xes/* Very well. Now, at the summer solstice, the 
sun risea» exactly over the top of that stone, and, at the 
Bruidical temple at Abmy, there is also an astronbi^oal 
stone, in the same relative positions. 

In the siltoce of tradition, this one relation to science 
becomes an impoitant clue ,* but we were cofltent to leave the ' 
problem, with the rocks. Was this the “Giants* Dance** 
which Merlin brought from Killaraus, in Ireland, to be Uther ^ 
Pmdragon’s monument to the British nobles whom Hengist * 
slaughtered here, as Geol&’oy of Monmouth relates ? or was it 
a Boman work, as Inigo Jones explained to King James; or 
identical in design and style v^th the East Indian temples of 
the sun; as Davies in the Celtic Researches maintains? W 
all the writers, Stukeley is the best. The heroic antiquary, 
charmed with the geometnc perfections of his niin, connects 
it with the oldest monuments and religion of the world, and 
with the coui*age of his tribe, does not stick to say, “the 
Deity who made the world by the scheme of Stonehenge/’ He 
finds that the cursus* on Salisbury Plain stretches across the 
downs, like a line of latitude upon the globe, and the meridian 
line of Stonehenge passes exactly through the middle of this 
mrsm. But here is the high point of the theory: the Druids 
had.^the magnet ; laid their courses by it ; their cardinal pointer 
in Stonehenge, Ambreshury, an^ elsewhere, which vary a little 
from true east and west, followed the variations of the com- 
pass. The Druids were Phoanicians. The name of the maguet 
18 la^JSeraolem, and Hercules was*the god of the Phmnicians* 
Hercules, in the legend, drew his bow at the sun, and the sun- 
god gave him a golden cup, with which he sailed over the ocean; 

V CoatifcM with Stoaeheage are ao avenue and a emrm. The avenue is « 
narrow rosi^t of witsed earth, extending 594 yjirds in a straight line iBrona the 
grand enttaipe, then dividing into two branches, which leid, sererally, to a 
now of harrows ; and the iQU0tM,^s.n arUhoially formed 8at tract of grooiKL 
This is half a mile norih-east iram Stonehenge, bounded by bante and ditdie* 
B03G yards long*shy XIC broad, a w 
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What was ibis, b^t a ^mpass^bct ? lips ottp or boat, 
ill wbicb the mugn^ 'Wm mads to float 09 water, m$. 00 show 
the north, was probably its first form, before it was sue^nded 
on a pin. Btit scionoe was an a/rcanum^ and, as Britain was a 
Fh(»niciaii secret, so they kept their compass a secret, and it 
was lost with the Tyrian commerce. The golden fleece, again, 
of Jason, was the compass — a bit of loadstone, easily supposed 
to be the only one in the world, and therefore naturally 
awakoping the cupidity and ambition of the young heroes of 
a maritime ndtiou to join in an expedition to obtain ^vosseSsion 
Af this wise stone. Hence the fable that the ship A^o was 
loquacious and oracular. There is also some cunous coinci- 
dence in the names. Apollodoms makes Magnes the eon of 
JSoluB, who maiTied Ndis, On hints like these, •Stukeley 
builds again the grand colonnade into historic harmony^ and 
computing backward by tlio known variations of the compass, 
bravely assigns the year 406 before Christ, for the date of the 
temple. 

For the difficulty of handling and carrying stones of this 
size, the like is done in all cities, every day, with no other aid 
than horse power. I chanced to see a year ago men at work 
on the substructure of a house in Bowdoin Square, in Boston, 
swinging a block of gi*anite of the size of the largest of the 
Stonehenge columns with an ordinary derrick. The men were 
common masons, with Paddies to help, nor did they think 
they were doing anything remarkable. I suppose, there were 
as good men a thousand years ago. And we wonder how 
Stonehenge was built and forgotten. After spending half an 
hour on the spot, we set forth in our dog-cart over the downs 
for Wilton, C. not suppressing some threats and evil omens on 
the propidetors, for keeping these broad plains a wretched 
sheep-walk, when so many thousands of English men were 
hungry and wanted labour. But I heard afterwards that it is 
not an economy to cultivate this laud, which only yield.s one 
<,jrop on being bi*oken up and is then foiled. 

We came to Wilton and to '^ilton Hall, — the renowned seat 
of the Earls of Pembroke, a house known to Shakespeare and 
Massinger, the frequent home of Sir Philip Sidney where he 
wrote the Arcadia; where he conversed with Lord Brooke, a 
num of deep thought, and a poet, whb caused to be engraved 
on his tombstone, “ Here lies Pulke Greville Lord Brooke, the 
friend of Sir Philip Sidney.” It is now the property of the 
Bari of Pembroke, and the residence of his Wother, Sidney 
Herbert, and is esteemed*^a noble specimen of tbjg English 
manor-hall. My friend had a letter from Mr. Herbert to hi* 
housekeeper, and the houses was sho’TO. The state drawing- 
room is a ‘double cube, 30 fett high, by 80 feet wide, by 60 feet 
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th«ii;^j(>i»itigj?oomis amnglecubeof SOftjei 
Altloo^^ these app^ents axid the long Hbrai^ were xtzll ol 
good fajnQy portraits^ Tandjkes and other ; and thon^ there 
were some good pietnrea, and a qn^rangle cloister ittU <rf 
antique and modern statu^t — to which C., catalome in hand* 
did aJl too much justiee,^et the eye was still drawn to the 
windows^ to a magnidoent^ lawn, on which grew the finest 
cedars in England. I had not seen more charming grounds* 
We went out, and walked over the estate# We cro|sed a 
bridge buMt Iw Inigo Jones over a stream, of ithich the gar- 
dener did not Imow the name, (Qu. Alph P ) ; watched the deer ; 
climbea to the lonely sculptured summer-house, on a hill 
backed by a wood ; came down into the Italian garden, and 
into a Fimch pavilion, garnished with French busts ; and so 
again, to the house, where we found a table laid for us Jwith 
bread, meats, peachee^rapes, and wine. 

On leaving Wilton House, we took the coach for Salisbuiy. 
Tlie Cathedral, which was finished 600 yeai% ago, has even a 
spruce and modem air, and its spire is the highest in England* 

I know not why, but I bad been more stmck with one of no 
fame at Coventry, which rises 300 feet from the ground, with * 
the lightness of a mulloin;plant, and not at aU implicated with 
the church. Salisbury is now esteemed the culmination of the . 
Gothic ai-t in England, as the buttresses are fully unmasked, 
and honestly detailed from the sides of the pile. The interior 
of the Cathedral is obstructed by the organ in the middle, 
acting like a screen, I know not why in real architecture the 
hunger of the eye for length of line is so rarely gratified. The 
mle of art is that a colonnade is more beautiful th^ longer it is, 
and that cud infinUivun. And the nave of a church is sddom so 
long that it need be divided by a screen. • 

We loitered in the church, outside the choir, whilst service 
was said. "Wliilst we listened to the organ, my friend re- 
mained, the music is ^ood, and yet not quite religious, but 
somewhat as if a monk were panting to some fine Queen of^ 
Heaven. G. was unwilling, an^ we did not ask to have the 
choir shown ns, but returned to* our inn, after seeing another 
old church of the place. We passed in the train Clarendon 
Park, but could see little but the edge of a wood, though O* 
had wished to pay closer att^tion to the birthplace of the 
Decree of Clarendon. At Bishopstoke we stopped, and found 
!Mr. H*, who received us in his caniage, and took ua to his 
house at Bishqps Waltham. 

On Sun^y, we had much discourse on a very rainv day* 
My friends asked whether there were any AmencansP — any 
with an American idea, — any theoi^^ of the right future c»f that 
conntry? Thus challenged^ 1 bethought myself ueitber gl 
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ecmotii^ mr im^Sm 

initwst^ ot as vroi^A iai^i^ jA 
fiujTpm t^wmgkt oijy of tbe^iittp jasgPWJ ^ 

* Qert^iaji^ Jre^ ; but those v?!ho hbl4 it feinSttics of M 
^eaoi ^Meh t shdtdd hardly oaare to relate ip yow 
ears^to whiA it might be oily ridioulohe»-'-raad the 

only tzme.’ So I op^ed the dogma of horgovpicnin^t 
kio&ri^sistanoe, and anticipated the objections and the itm, and 
proctH^d a kind of hearing for it. I said, it is tme that I have 
nevar seen in toy country a man of su&eient valoaar to stand 
tor thistmtii, and yet it is plain to me, that no less yalonr t^n 
this can command my respect.. I can easily see the banjfcraj^y 
of the vulgar musket- worship, — ^ihongh great men be musket* 
worshippers; — and *tis Ifertam, as God liveth, the^tgun that 
does not need another gun, the law of love and justice alone, 
can effect a clean revolution. I fancied that one or two of my 
anecdotes made some impression on 0., and 1 insist^, that the 
manifest absurdity of the view to English feasibility could 
make no differei^ce to a gentleman; Siat as to our secure 
tenure of our mutton- chop and spinage in London or in Bos* 
ton, the soul might quote TaJlejTrand* “ Monaieur, je n'en^ vois 
pew la neeeBsite.^' * As I had thus taken in the conversation 
the saint’s paH, when dinner was announced, 0. refused to go 
out before me, — ‘*he was altogether too wicked*” I planted 
my back against the wall, and our host wittily rescued us i(om 
the dilemma, by saying, he was the wickedest, and would walk 
out first, then C. followed, and I went last. 

On the way to "Winchester, whither our host accompanied us 
in the afteiiioon, my friends asked many questions i^especting 
American landscape, forests, houses, — my house, for example. 
It is not easy to anst^ er these queries well. There I thought, in 
America, lies nature sleeping, over-growing, almost conscious, 
"too much by half for man in the picture, and sO ming a 
certain triatesBe, like the rank vegetetiilp of swamps and forests 
k Been at night, steeped in dews and rains, which it loves ; and 
on it man seems not able to mp^ke mneh impression. , There, 
in that great sloven continent, in high Alleghany pastures, in 
the sea- wide, sky-skirted prairie, stiff sleeps and murmurs and 
hides the great mother, long since diiven away from the trim 
hedge-rows and ovei-cultivated gfurden of England* And, in 
En^and, I am quite toq sensible Of this. Every one is on his 
good behaviour, and must be dressed for dinner at sis. So I 
put off my friends with very inadequate detaihyas best I could. 

Just bSfore entering Winchesteiv we stoppCaat Gie Church 
of Saint Cross, and, after looking through thO quainf 

“ ifatf, Manacigneur, Ufaut . 







in 1136t cpmaaias^^ 

to ©f^iajyotw wBo B&otijla M^k it at tli^, gatift. w^^''M3i,^ti^::'' 
from tl),^ wKb tiifce care of tiaio ohiwoli* Sbtob 

poapH isiai^ ^malte tho flame d$miad* 

noepitaJitjr & sbvem 3;itmdred years’ standing did psot ibrnd^ C* 
from {irroxmmcing a n^ddimon on the priest who reaves 
2^0#?. a year, Itot were meant for the poor, and spends a 
pittance on tms small beer and crumbs. # ^ 

Xn tbd^ Oaihedral^ I was gratihed .at least* by the aruple 
liimenaiohfi. The len^ of hne exceeds that of any omef 
Englii^ chnrch| being 556 feet by 250 in breadth of transept : 
t Qiink I prefer this chim^h to all I have seen, except 
Westminster and York. Here was Canute buried, and here 
Alfred the Great was crowned and buried, and here the Saxon 
kinga ; knd, later, in Ms own church, William of Wykeham. 
It is very bid : part of the crypt into wMch we went down and 
saw the Saxon and Korman arches of the ol3 chirrch on wMch 
the present stands, was built fourteen or fifteen hundred years 
ago. Sharon Turner says, ‘^Alfred was buried at Winchester, J 
in the Abbej^he had founded there, but his remains were 
removed by Henry I, to the new Abbey in the meadows at 
Hyde, on the northern quarter of the city, and laid under the 
high altar. The building was destroyed at the Beformatian, 
ana what is left of Alfred’s body now lies covered W modem 
buildings, or buried in the ruins of the old.”* William of 
Wykeham’s shrine tomb was unlocked for ns, and C. took hold 
of the recumbent statue’s marble hands, and patted them 
affectionately, for he rightly values the brave man who built 
Windsor, and this Cathedral, and the ^hool here, and Hew 
|ColJege at Oxford. But it was growing late in the afternoon. 
’Slowly we left the old house, and parting with our host, we 
took the train for lK>n|^n. 


Xm— PERSpNAL. 

TN these comments on an old journey now revised after seven 
J| busy years have much changed men and things in England, 
I have abstained from reference to persons, except in the last 
chapter, and iff one or two cases wh^re the fame of the parties 
seemed tohave given the public a property in all that concerned 
them. I must mrther allow myself a few notices, if only as an 

• * Hl^iyofthe Aaglo-Saxoiift 1.599, i 
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ackixovrledgment of debts that caimot be paid. Ayjouriieja 
were Aeei'ed by so JixucJa kindness from «ew fri^ids, that my 
imprussion of the jsland is blight ipirith .agreeablo memories 
both <3i pnblic societies and of honsdiiolds : and, what is nowhere 
better found than in England, a cultivated |^rson fitly shr* 
rounded by a happy homo, with honour, loye, obemence, 
troofs of friends, is of all insritutions the best. At the 
landing in t*iverpool, I found my Manchester correspondent 
awaiting me, % gentleman whose kind receptimi was foUowed 
by a train of friendly and effective attentions wlSch never 
^ rested whilst I remained in the country. A man of sei^ise and 
of letters, the editor of a powerful local jomnal, he added to 
solid rirtues an infinite sweetness and honhom/nm. ^ere 
seemed a pool of honey about his heart which Inbrioatftd sH his 
speech and action with fine jets of mead. An equal good 
fortune attended many later accidents of my journey, until the . 
sincerity of English kindness ceased to surprise. My visit ftdl 
in the fortunate days when Mr, Bancroft was the American 
Minister in London, and at his house, or through his good 
offices, I had easy access to excellent persons and to privileged 
places. At the house of Mr. Carlyle, 1 met persons eminent 
in socie^ and in letters. The privileges of the Athenamm and 
of the Kefonn Clubs were hospitably opened to me, and I 
found much advantage in the circles of the ‘^Geological,'’ the 
Antiquarian,” and the “ Royal Societies.” Every day iu 
London gave me new opportunities of meeting men and 
■women who give splendour to society, I saw Rogers, 
Hallam, Ma«uUay, Milnes, Milman, Barry Cornwall, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Tennyson, Leigh Hunt, Disraeli, Helps, Wilkinson, 
Bailey, Kenyon, an^ Forster: the younger poets, Clough, 
Arnold, and Patmore ; and, among the men of science. Robert 
Brown, Owen, S(xlgwick, Faraday, Buck land, Lyell, Dela Beche, 
Hooker, Caiq^enter, Babbage, and Edward Forbes. It was my 
^privilege also to converse with MissBaSlie, with Lady Morgan^ 
^^th Mrs. Jameson, and Mrs. Somerville, A finer hospit^ty 
made many private houses not Jess kndwn and dear. It is not 
in distinguished circles that ■wisdom and elevated characters 
are usually found, or, if found, not confined thereto ; and my 
recollections of the best hofirs go back to private conversations 
in different parts of the kingdom, with persons little known, 
Kor am I insensible to the coui’tesy which frankly opened to 
me some noble uuuisions, if I do not adorn my page with their 
names. Among the p^vileges of London, JL recall with 
pleasure two or three signal days, one at Kew, ^here ^ 
William Hooker showed me all the riches of the vast botanic 
garden ; one at the Musefun, where Sir Charles Pellowes 
explained in detail the history of his Ionic tropH^-monument; 
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and BtaI!%nother, <m wHch Mrl Owen iu^mpanied tay 
man Mr. H. and thxotigh tbe S^nnterian Mnsetim. 

The like frank noa^itality, bent on real service, I fonnd 
nmonjf the great and the hnmble, wherever I went ; in 
Sinnmgham, in Oxfordi in Leicester, in Nottingham, in 
Shl^dd, in Manchester, i{L IdvarpooL At Edinburgh, thi^pugh 
the ktodnei^ of Dr. Samn^ Brown, I made the acquaintance 
of Be Quinoe^of Lord Jeffrey, of Wilson, of Mrs. Ofpwe, of 
the Meq^. t^ambers, and of a man of high character 
and g&itiB, the sho3*t-lived painter, David Scott. 

At ^Ambleside, in March, 1848, 1 was for a couple of days 
the guest of Miss Martineau, then new^ returned from her 
Egypti^ tour. On Sunday aftenloon, I accompanied her to 
Eydal Motmt. And as I have recorded a visit to Wordsworth, 
many years before, I must not forget this second interview. 
We found Mr. Wordsworth asleep on the sofa. He was at 
first silent and indisposed, as an old man suddenly waked, 
b^ore he had ended tus nap ; but soon became full of talk on 
the French news. He was nationally bitter on the French ; 
bitter on Scotchmen, too. No Scotchman, he said, can write* 
English, He detailed the two models, on one or the other of 
whujh all the sentences of the historian Hobertson are framed. 
Nor could Jeffrey, nor the Edinburgh Reviewers write English, 
nor can who is a pest to the EMlish tongue. Incidentally 

he added, dibbon cannot write English. The Edinburgh 
Review wrote what would tell and what would sell. It had, 
however, changed the tone of its literary criticism from the time 
when a certain letter was written to the editor ^y Coleridge. 
Mrs. W. had the editor’s answer in her possessionu Tennyson 
he thinks a right poetic genius, though Wirith some affectation. 
He had thought an elder brother of Tennyson at first the 
better poet, but must now reckon Alfred the true one. ... In 
speaking of I know not what style, he said, “ to be sure, it was 
the manner, but then you know the matter always comes oat^ 
of the manner,” . . . thought Rio Janeiro the best place 
in the world for a great capital mty. ... We talked of English 
national character. I told him it was not creditable that no 
one in all the country knew anything of Thomas Taylor, the 
Platonist, whilst in every American library his translations are 
found. I said, if Plato’s Republic were published in England 
as a new bopk to-day, do you think it would find any readers ? 
He confessed it would not; "and yet,” he added after a 
pause, with tMht complacency whiclib never deserts a true-bom 
E^lishnin^ " and vet we have embodied it all.” 

His <minions of French, English, Irish, and Scotch, seemed 
rashly formu^zod from little anecdotes of what^a4 befallen 
himsdf and members of his family, in a diligence or stage* 
ooacl::.. Hia face sometimes lighted up, but his conversation 
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not b j eopeokl forco or elevation. Tet p^bapa ii 

is aMgkcompliinenttotbeci^tivationof i^lEhiigUfiLbgm 
when we Bnd such axnan not distinguisbed. Xtebad a bealtby 
look, with a weatbexvbeaten faee, bia taee o<nTngai^ especi^ 
the large nose^ 

M|pi Hartmean, who lived near b|m, praised bim to me not 
lor bis poetry, biitfor thrift and economy ; for bavis^ afforded 
to bis ^onnt]7 neighbours an example of a modest non^old, 
wbere^mfortcand culture were secured ivitboutany disj^ay* 
l^e said, that, in his early house-keeping at the cottage where 
be ffrst Hved, be was accustomed to offer his friends bread and 
plainest fare : if they wanted any thing more, tb^ must pay 
him for their board. It wIb tbe role of the bouse. I repbed, 
that it evinced English pluck more than any anecdote'I knew. 
A gebtleman in the neighbourhood told the story of Walter 
Scott^s staying once for a week with Wordswortl^and slipping 
out every day under pretence of a walk, to the Swan lnn» fot 
a cold cut and porter; and one day passing with Wordsworth 
the inn, he was betrayed by the landlord^ asking him if he 
had come for his porter. Of course, this trait would have 
another look in London, and there you will hear from different 
literary men, that Wordsworth had no personal friend, that he 
was not amiable, that he was parsimonious, &c. Landor, 
always generous, says that he never praised anybody, A 
gentleman in London showed me a watch that once bdonged 
to Milton, whose initials are engraved on its face. He said, he 
once show^ed this to Wordsworth, who took it in one hand, then 
drew out his^own watch, and held it up with the other, before 
the company, but no one making the expected remark, he put 
back his own in silenr e. I do not attach much importoce to 
the disparagement of Wordsworth among London scholars. 
Who reads Mm well will know, that in following the siarong 
bent of his genias, he was careless of the many, careless also 
wof the few, self-assured that he should “create the taste by 
which he is to be enjoyed.” lie bved^long enough to witness 
the revolution he had wroughtf and “to see what ne foresaw,” 
There are torpid places in his mind, there is something hard 
and sterile inIhiB poetry, ’^ant .of grace and varieiy, want erf 
due catholicity and cosmopolitan scope : he had conformities 
to Engli^ politics and traditions ; he egotistic pueribties 
in the choice and treatment of his subjects ; but let us say of 
him, .bat, Mono in bis time be treated tbe human mind well, 
ttUd with an absolute txusV His adherence to Lis poetic creed 
rested on real inspirations. The Ode on Immorwtv is the 
high-water-mark which tbe intellect has reached in tins age* 
Hew me^B were employed, &nd new realms adde^ to tbeepipm 
of the museAj bis couraga 
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is the best of acta^ nations. It is no Idea} . 
framework, ii is an 4d pile built in diflTerent ages?with 
repairs, additions, and makeshifts; but jou see poor 1>6si 
trpu have got. Xiondon is the epitome of our times, &d the 
of to-day. Broad-fronted broad-bottomea Teutons, they 
stand-in. solid phalanr foursquare to the points of compafi^ : 
they constitute the' modem world, they nave earned their 
tantage-ground, and held it through adverse possession, 

Thef sam well marked and differing from other leading races. 
England is tender-hearted. Home was not. England is not 
so public in its bias ; private life is its place of honour. Truth 
in private life, untmth in public, marks these home-loving men. 
Their political conduct is not decided by general views, but by 
intenm intrigues and personal and tamily interest. They 
cannot readily see bej'-ond England. The history of Borne 
Greece, when written by their scholars, degenerates into 
English party pamphlets. They cannot see beyond England, 
nor in England can they transcend the interests of the 
governing masses. “English principles^’ mean a primary 
regard to the interests of propei’ty. England, Scotland, and 
Ireland combine to check the colonies. England and Scotland 
combine to check Irish manufactures and trade. England 
rallies at home to check Scothind, In England? the strong 
classes check the weaker. In the home population of neai 
thirty millions, there are but one million voters. The Church 
punishes dissent, punishes education. Down to a late day, 
marriages perfonned by dissenters were illegal. A bitter class- 
legislation gives power to those who are rich enough to buy a 
law. The game-laws are a proverb of oppression. Pauperisn^ 
inemsts and clogs the state, and in hard times becomes hideousr 
In bad seasons, the pbrridge^was diluted. Multitudes lived 
miserably by shell-hsh and sea-ware. In cities, the children 
are trained to beg, until they shall be old enough to rob. Men 
and women were convicted of poisoning scores of children for 
burial-fees. In Irish districts, men deteriorated in size and 
shape, the nose sunk, the gums were exposed, with di min ished 
brain and brutal form. During the Australian emigration, 
annltitudes wgre rejected by the commissioners as being too 
emaciated for useful colonists. Difrmg the Bussian war, few 
of those that offered as recruits were found up to the medical 
utandard, thotigh it had been* reduced. 

Th^ foreign policy of England, though ambit iftuglhnd lavish 
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of mamj, not often been gen^etote or juet. It bae a 
princi]^ re^rd to tbe interest ox trade« t^eoked," bower^^ by 
the aristoOratio bias of the ambassador, whicb nsually puts 
Aim in sympathy with the continental C^'tprts. It sanctioned 
the partation of Poland, it betrayed Genoa, Sicily, Parga^ 
Greece, Turkey, Rome, and Hungary. , ^ 

Some public regards they have They have abolished 
slavery in the West Indies, and put an end to human sacrihcea 
ill the^ast. At home they have a certain statute hospitality, 
England keepi^ open doors, as a trading country must, to ^ 
nations. It is one of their fixed ideas, and 'wrathfuUy sup* 
ported by their laws in unbroken sequence for a th&sand 
years. In Magna Charta it was ordain^, that all ** merchants 
shall have safe and secure conduct to go out and come into 
EngL^d, and to stay there, and to pass as well by land as by 
water, to buy and sell by the ancient allowed customs, without 
any evil toll, except in time of war, or wbmi they shall he of 
any nation at war -with us.” It is a statute and uhlij|' I 
hospitality, and peremptorily maintained. But this shop-riiie 
had one magnificent effect. It extends its cold unaltorable 
courtesy to political exiles of every opinion, and is a fact 
which might give additional light to that portion of the planet 
seen from the farthest star. But this perfimotoiy hospitality 
puts no sweetness into their unaccommodating manners, no 
check on that puissant nationality which makes their exist^ce 
incompatible with all that is not Eiiglish. 

What we must say about a nation is a superficial dealing 
with symptoms. We cannot go deep enough into the 
biography of the spirit who never throws himself entire into 
one hero, hut delegates his energy in parts or spasms to vicious 
and defective individhals. But the wealth of the source is 
seen in the plenitude of English nature. What variety of 
power and talent ; what facility and plenteoiisness of knight* 

, hood* lordship, ladyship, royalty, loyalty; what a proud 
Xshivalry is indicated in “CoUius's Peerage,” through eight 
hundred years! What dignity resting on what re^ty and 
stoutness ! What courage in war, what sinew in labour, what 
cunning workmen, what mventors and engineers, what seamen 
and pilots, what clerks and scholars ! No one man and no 
few men can represent them. It is a people of myriad i>er* 
sonalities. Iheir manyheadedness is owing to the advantage- 
ous position of the middle class, who are always the source of 
letters and science. Hence the vast plenty of their sssthetio 
production. As they are 'many-headed, so thSy are many* 
nationed : their colonization annexes archipelagoes fflad confi- 
nents, and their speech se^ms destined to be the univearsal 
language rof enen. I have no^ed the reserve of» power in the 
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la the iidaad, they liever let out, all 
the length of :ell t|iB reined there in no mge, no 

abandonment or eesta^ of tdli or intellect, like that of t^: 
Arabs in the time of Mahomeh or like that w^hicb intoxicated^; 
TvBnoe in 1789, But who would see the uncoiling of i^t 
^tremendous spring, the explosion of then* well husbanded 
forces, tnust follow the swarms which, poming now fo<^ two 
hundred yeai*B from the Bntish islands, have sailed, and rode, 
and and planted, through all climates, mainly following 

the belt frf empire^ the tempei*ate zones, can*^g the Saxon 
seed, yith its instinct foi* abeity and law, for arts and for 
thougnt— acquiring undei* some skies a more electric energy 
than the native air allows — to the conquest of the globe. 
Theif cdouial policy, obeying the necessities of a vast empire, 
has become liberal Cana da and Australia have been con1;pnted 
with substantial independence. They are expiating the wi*ongs 
of India, by benefits ; first, in works for the irrigation of the 
peninsula, and roads and telegraphs; and secondly, in the 
lustnietitm of the people, to quidify them for self-govemment> 
when the British power shall l)e finally called home. 

Their mind is in a state of aiTcst^ development — divine 
cripple, like Vulcan ; a blind eavant, like Huber and Sanderson. 
They do not occupy themselves on matters of general and last- 
ing impoi*t, but on a coiporeal civilization, on goods that 
perish in the using. But tliey read with good intent, and 
what they learn they incarnate. The En^ish mind turns 
every absti-action it can receive into a portable utensil, or a 
working institution. Such is their tenacity, and such their 

E tical tuiii, that they hold all they gain. Hence we say. 
only the English race can be trusted with freedom--* 
iom which is double-edged and dangerous to any but the 
wise and robust. The English designate the Inngdoms 
emulous of free institutions, as the sentimental nations. 
Their culture is not an outside varnish, but is thorough and 
secular in families and the race. They are oppressive with^ 
their temperament, and all the more that they are refined. I 
have sometimes seen them walk with my countiymen when I 
was forced to allow them every advantage, and their com- 
panions seemed bags of bones. • 

There is cramp limitation in their habit of thought, sleepy 
routine, and a tortoise’s instinct to hold hard to the ground 
with his claws, lest he should be thrown on his back. There 
is a drag of inertia which resists reform in every shape; — law- 
reform, fi^y-reform, extension of %ufirage, Jewish mnehise, 
Oaiholio Emancipation— the abolition of slavery, of impress- 
ment, penal code, and entails. They praise tins drag, under 
the formula,*that it is the excefi mee of the Bidtish oonstitu^ 



iiiMt tbat no law imbHc Thm^ 

poor toi^iseaiiiitijsrt boM hard» for the^fr lo^;3io Witiga «»]|»routLo|^ 
^t Toteomewbat dirme 
lliid waits a bappier tour. It bides in tb^ stordy w^, 
" Wilt** said ihB old philosophy* the m^asore <rf powar/^ 
and personality is the token of this race. QwCd wide 
Wlm they do they do with a wiBt Yon oanpot acootint for 
their sncOess by their Ohristiaiiiity, oommeroe, chart^i common 
law, ^Barliament, or letters, but by the contnmacidas sharp* 
touted ener^Jr of English nat^brel, with a poise imposslhle to 
disturb, which makes all these its instruments. Ttor are 
slow and reticent, and are like a dull good horse whim lets 
every nag pass him, but with whip ana spnr will run down 
every racer in the field. They are right in theii»»fe61ing, 
thongh wrong in their speculatmn. 

feiidai system siu-vives in the steep ineqnality of 
property and privilege, in the limited franchise, in the social 
barriers which cdOfine patronage and promotion to a caste, 
and still more in the submissive ideas p^ading these people. 
The fagging of the schools is repeated in the social classes. 
An Engushman shows no mercy to those below him in the 
social scale, as he looks for none from those above him : any 
forbearance from his superiors surprises him, and they suffer 
in his good opinion. But the feudal system can be seen with 
less pain on large historical grounds. It was pleaded in miti- 
gation of the rotten borough, that it woAed well, that 
substantial justice was done. Fox, Burke, Pitt, Brskine, 
Wilberforce, Sheridan, Romilly. or whatever national man, 
were by this 'means sent to Parliament, when their return by 
large constituencies would have been doubtful. So now we 
say, that the right measures of England are the men it bred ; 
that it has yielded more able men m five hundred years than 
any other nation j and, though we must not play Providence, 
ana balance the chances of producing ten grejit men against 
i^he comfort of ten thousand mean men, yet retrospeotimy we 
may strike the balance, and pre^r one ilfred, one ^akespeare, 
one Milton, one Sidney, one Baleigh, one Wellington, to a 
million foolish democrats. 

The American system is more democratic, more humane; 
yet the American people do not yield better or more able men, 
or more inventions or books or benefits, than the English. 
Congress is not wiser or better than Parliament. Fmnce has 
abolished its suffocating old regiim, but is not recently marked 
by any more wisdom or viiftue. 

The power of performance has not been excefided— the 
creation of value, Hie English Imve given importance to 
individual, aeprincipal end and fruit oi every Every 



imx is aUowi»S «xid to bsyto lie nxtd i^ 

in the indul|fe«?ae <iijm w3m " Ma|fiie Cibiiilia,’^ siid Bt»&- 
worth, ^‘is Mch n Jwow that he idli we no soVereigBu^ By ; ! 
this ffsWal ««NStaty, and by this siwsredness of inliwnatel 
they hare in mmx hnndrea years evolved the principles 4V'\ 
freedom. It is the l^d <rf patriots, martyrs, sages, and bards, 
tmd if the ocean out of which it emerged should wash it way, 
it will be lemcaibered as an island famous for immortal kws, 
for the announcements of original right which make the^stone 
tables of Kberty. ® 


• XIX*-r-SPlECH AT MANCHESTEa 

#* 

A FEW days after my arriiTM at Manchester, in November, 
1\. 1847, the Manchester Athenseum gave its annual banquet 
’„in the Free-Trade Hall. With other guests, I was invited to 
he present, and to address the company. In looHng over 
\ri^ently a newspaper report of my remarks, I incline to re*- 
,^i?nt it, as fitly expressing the feeling with which I entered 
iLU^antd, and which agrees well enough with the more deliber- 
results of better acquaintance recorded in the foregoing 
Sir Archibald Alison, the historian, presided, and 
the meeting with a speech. He was followed by Mr. 
Lord Brackley, and others, among whoni was Mr, 
Crd%ib^nk, one of the contributors to ‘‘Punch.” Mr, 
I)ickdi/|B letter of apology for his absence was read, 1^. 
JerrolA who had been announced, did not appear. On being 
introdmSfclfi to the meeting I said — 

Mr. Clmman and Gentlemen : It is pleasant to me to meet 
ibis grea^md brilliant company, and doubly pleasant to sec 
the faces ^so many distinguished persons on this platform. 
But I have loaown all these persons already. When I was at 
home, they were as near to me as they are to you. The^ 
arguments of the League and its leader are known to all the 
friends free trade. The gftieties and genius, the political, 
the social, the parietal wit of “ Punch ” go duly eveiy fortnight 
to every boy and girl in Boston E^d New York. Sir, when I 
came to sea, I found the “ History of Europe on the ship^B 
cabin table, the property of the captain; — a sort of programme 
or play-bill to tell the seafaring New Englander what he shall 
find on hie landing here. And as for Dombey, sir, there is no 
land where piper exists to print om where it is not found ; no 
man whdf can read, that does not read it, and, if he oa^ot, he 
^ds some charitable pair of eyes^that can, and hears it. 

• * By Sii A Alijoiu ^ ^ 
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Bufc these thines «jre not for me to saj ; Utese conipKment^ 
though true, would better eome from oaa^ who felt and imdery 
etood these merits more. 1 am not here to exchange cirilities 
with you, but rather to i^ak of lhat which I am sure interi^ 
^ese g^tlemen more than their own praises; of that which 
is good in holidays and working-days the same in due century 
andiiu another century. That which lures a solitary American 
in the woods with the wish to see England, is the moral pecu- 
liaritj; of the Saxon race — its commanding sense of rig^t and 
wrong' — ^the love and devotion to that^this is thfS miperial 
trait, wHch arms them with the sceptre of the globe. It is 
this which lies at the foundation of that aristocratto phSraoter, 
which certainly wanders into sti*ange vagaries, so that its 
origin is often lost sight of, but which, if it should lose this, 
would find itself pai^alyzed ; an#in trade, and in the mechanic’s 
8ho|f, gives that honesty in perform&ce, that thoroughness 
and s^dity of work, which is a national characteristic. This 
conscience is one •element, and the other is that loyal adhesion, 
that habit of friendsliip, that homage of man to man, running 
through all classes — ^the electing of worthy persons to a certain 
fratemity, to acts of kindness and warm and staunch support* 
from year to year, from youth to age — which is alike lovely 
and honourable to those who render and those who receive it; 
— which stands in strong contrast with the superficial attach- 
ments of other races, their excessive couitesy and short-lived 
connection. 

You will think me very pedantic, gentlemen, but holiday 
though it be, I have not the smallest interest in any holiday, 
except as itf* celebrates real and not pretended j^s; and I 
think it just, in this time of gloom and commercial msaster, of 
affliction and beggafy in these districts, that, on these very 
accounts 1 speak of, you should not fail to keep your literary 
anniversary. I seem to hear you say, that, for ail that is come 
and gone yet, we will not reduce by one chaplet or one oalc 
'\leaf the braveries of our annual feast. For I must tell you, I 
was given to imderstand in mj' childhood, that the Sritish 
island from which my forefathers ijame, was no lotus-garden, 
no paradise of serene sky and roses and music and merriment 
dU the year round ; no, biiit a cold foggy mournful country, 
where nothing grew well in the open air, but robust men and 
virtuous women, and these of a wonderful fibre and endurance, 
that their best parts were slowly revealed ; their virtues did 
not come out until they quarrell^ : they did not strike twelve 
the first time ; good lov^, good haters, and ybu could know 
little about them till you had seen them long, and Kttle good 
uf them till you had seen ^em in action; ^t in prosperity 
they wer^ ir^ody and diuupish, but in adversity they were 
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it str* thai^' tbe ^e &a^eat9 did 

praise tlie stiip paait^ iMtli eelcmrs frotia tbe part^ Wt 
only tbat l>m?e w&r ^ieb came back with tom sheets and 
bawred sida^ stript of her bazmers, btit having ridden out ' 
the stom P And so, genUemeti, 1 feel in regard to this 
^gland^ with the possessions, honours and i^phies, and ^so 
vrith the inlmities* of a thousand years gathering around her, 
irretrievably oommitted as 'she now is to many old customs 
which cannot be. suddenly changed; pressed upon the 
tranritions of trade» and new and all incaldolable modes, 
fabrics, arts, machines, and competing populations — I see her 
not dispirited, not we^, but wd[l rememDerinff that she has 
seen dark days before; — ^indeed with a kind of instinct that 
she sSes-a littie better in a cloudy day, and that in stom cf 
battle and calamity, she has a secret vigour and a pulse l^e a 
cannon, I see her in her old age, not decrepit, but young, and 
sti^ daring to believe in her power of endurance and expan- 
sion, Seeing this, I say. All tail I mother df nations, mother 
of heroes, with strength still equal to the time ; still wise to 
entertain and swift to execute the policy which the mind and^ 
heart of mankind requires in the present hour, and thus only 
hospitable to the foreigner, and truly a home to the thought- 
ful and generous who arc bom in the soil. So be it ! so let it 
be ! If it be not so, if the courage of England goes with the 
chances of a commercial crisis, I will go b^ack to the capes of 
Massachusetts, and my o'wn Indian stream, and say to my 
countrymen, the old race are all gone, and the elasticity jmu 
hope of mankind must henceforuL remain on the Alleghany 
ranges, or tujwhere. 
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NATURE. 
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^ A subtle cWii of «oui>tlaE» ringil 
The next unto the farthest brings ; 

The eye reads omens where it goes, 

Aud speaks all languages the rose ; 

And, striving to be man, the worm 
Mounts through all the spires of foimi 

INTRODUCTION, 

O UR age is reiJpospectire. 1# builds the sepulchres of tbs 
fathers. It writes biographies, histories, aad criticism. 
The foregoing generations behold Ood and nature face to face j 
we, through their eyes. Why should not we also eiyoy an 
original rSation to the universe ? Why should not we have a 
poctiy and philosophy of insight and not of tradition, and a 
religion by revelation to us, and not the history of theirs P 
Embosomed for a season in nature, whose floods of life stream 
ai-ound and through us, and invite us bv the powers they 
supply, to action proportioned to nature, why slio^d wo grope 
among the dry bones of the past, or put the living generation 
into masquerade out of its faded wardrobe ? The sun shines 
to-day also. There ijs more wck)1 and flax in the flelds. Th^e 
are new lands, new men, new thoughts. Let ub demand our 
own works and laws and worship. 

Undoubtedly wo have no questions to ask which are un- 
answerable. "We must trust the perfection of the creation so 
•far, as to believe that wha^tever curiosity the order of things 
has awakened in our minds, the ord(^ of things can satisfy. 

man^s condition is a solution in hieroglyphic to those 
inquiries he would put. He acts it as life, l^iore he appre^ 
hands it as truth. In likt^ manner, nature is already, m its 
forms and tendencies, describing its own desigm Let un 
interrogate the great apparition, that shines so peacefully 
around us. Let us inquire, to what end is nature? 

AR science has one aim» namely, to And a> theory p£ nature. 
We have theories of race^and of functions, bui scarcely yet a 
remote approach to an idea of creation. We are now so far 
from the road to truth,, that religious teachers dispute and 
hate eacCi other^ and speculative zoen are esteemed unsound 



and {riTploaa. to a : isound judgment^ the )soat ahdtiao^ 
truth ia the nwm pmtioaL Whenever a true theory 
it wfll he ite own evidence. Its test is, that it mil all? 

phenomena^ Now many are thought not oidy. unexplained but 
&iB3Q)Heable5 as Janguafle, sleep, msdness, dreams, beast&, sex- 
PhilcHdophiOa^ considered, the universe is cbmposeduf Nature 
and the fouL Strictly sp4ii^g, therefore, all that is segSrate ' 
from tts, all which Philosophy distinguishes as the mu, 
that is, both nature and art, all other men an<^y own body, 
must be fanlced under this name, Natubu, In enumemting 
the vaJ^es of nature and casting up their sum, 1 shall use &e 
vf?ord in both sense^in its common and in its philoso|ddeal 
impo:jt- px inquiries so general as our ipresent one, the in- 
accuraojTis not mat^pal ; no confusion of thought will occur. 
Nature, in the common sense, refers to essences imohanged by 
man; space, the air, the river, the leaf. Art is applied to the 
mixture of his will with the same things,^ as in a house, a 
canid, a statue, a picture. But his operations taken together 
are so insignificant, a little chipping, baking, patching, and 
washing, that in an impression so grand as that of the world 
on the Etunan mind, they do not vary the result. 


I.— NATURE, 

rpO go into solitude, a man needs to retire as npich from his 
X ' oiamber as from society, I am not solitary whilst I read 
and write, though nobody is with me. j^ut if a man would be 
alone, let bim Took at the stars. The rays that come from 
those heavenly worlds, will separate betwseen him and what he 
touches. One might think the atmosphere was made tran- 
sparent with this design, to give man, in the heavenly bodies. > 
the peipetnal presence of the sublime. Seen in the sfreets of 
cities, how great they I I| the stars should appear one 
night in a thousand years^ how would men believe and adore ; 
and preserve for many generations the remembrance of the 
city of <^d which had been sbowh ! But every ni^t come 
these envoys of beauty, and light the universe with their 
admonishing smile. 

The stars awaken a certain reverence, because, though 
always present they are inaccessible ; but all natural objects 
make a idndr^ impression, when ihe mind is open to their 
influence. Nature never wears a mean appearance. Neither 
does the wisest man extort her seesret, and lose his curiosity by 
finding out all her perteotiom Nature never beiainft a toy to 
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a wise spirit^ Hie flowers, tlie animals, t!he mountain *, 
fleeted the wisdom of Ms best hour, as much as th^ had 
delighted the simplicity of his cMldhood. 

A^en we speak of natiire in this maUner, we hare a distinct 
but most poetical sense in the mind. We mean the integrity 
of ipipression made by manifold natural objects. It is this 
whidh distinguishes the stick of timber of the wood-cutter, 
from^the tree of the poet. The charming landscape which I 
saw diis mon?ing, is mdubitably made up of some twcntjr or 
thirty farms. MiUer owns this field, Locke that, ana Manning 
the woodland beyond. But none of them owns the lamipcape. 
There is a property in the horizon which no man has but ne 
whose eye can integrate all the parts, that is, the poet.. This 
is the best part of these men's farms, |ret to this fheir war- 
ranty-deeds give no title. 

To speak truly, few adult persons can sCe nature. Most 
persons do not scf. the sun. At least they have a very superfi- 
cial seeing. The sun illuminates only the eye of the man, but 
shines into the eye and the heart of the child. The lover of 
nature is he whose inward and outward senses are still truly 
adjusted to each other ; who has retained the spirit of infancy 
even into the era of manhood. His intercourse with heaven 
and earth becomes part of his djiily food. In ‘the presence of 
na,ture, a wild delight runs through the man, in spite of real 
sorrows. Nature says, — ^hc is my creature, and maugre all his 
impertinent griefs, he shall be glad with me. Not the sun or 
the summer alone, but evciy hour and season yields its tribute 
of delight: *for every hour and change con-esponds to and 
authorizes a different state of the mind, from breathless noon 
to grimmest midnight. Nature is a setting that fits ec[U^y 
wefl a comic or a mourning piece. In good health, the air is a 
cordial of incredible virtue. Crossing a bare common,^ in 
snow puddles, at twilight, under a clouded sky. without having 

my thoughts any occurrence of special good fortune, I have 
enjoyed a perfect exhilaration. I ora ^lad to the brink of fear. 
In the woods too, a man caster off his years, as the snake his 
slough, and at what period soever of life, is always a child. 
In the woods is perpetual youth. Within these plantations of 
God, a decorum and sanctity rei^, a perennial festival fe. 
dressed, and the guest sees not howhc should tire of them in aT 
thousand years. In the woods, we return to reason and faith. 
There I feel that nothing can befall me in life — ^no disgrace, no 
calamity (leaving me my eyes), which nature <Jcannot repair. 
Standing on the oare groAnd — my head bathed by the blithe 
air, and uplifted into infinite space — all mean egotism vanishes. 
I become a transparent eye-bali ; I am nothing;^! see all i the 
eumnts Of the universal Being circulate through me ; I tm 
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part or parcel of Qbd. The name of the near€Bt fHimd Bonnde 
tliim foreign ax<d aoeidentaJi: tQl>e brothters, to be acquaint 
anocB — m$St&t or servant^ ia then atzifle and a dUtnrbance. 1 
am the lovei* of unoontajned and immortal beauty. In the 
wildenie$s»I find something more dear and connate thanin 
streets or TillageB. In the tranquil landscape, and especially 
in the distant line of the liorizon, man beholds somewh^ as 
beautiful as his own nature. 

The greatest ddight which the fields and iroo^s minister, is- 
the auggeifcion of an occult relation between man and the 
vegetal^. I am not alone and unacknowledged. They nod 
to me, and I to them. The waving of the boughs in the 
storm, is new to me and old. It ta^es me by surprise, and 
yet is unknown. Its effect is like that of a higher thought 
or a better* emotion coming over me, when I deemed I* was 
thinking justly or doing right. 

Yet it IS certain that the power to produce this delight, does 
not reside in nature, but in man, or in harmony of boSi. It is 
necessa;^ to use these pleasures with great temperance. For, 
nature is not always tricked in holi&.y attire, but the same * 
scene which yesterday breathed perfume and glittered as for 
the froHc of the n 3 miphs, is overspread with melancholy to-diiy. 
Nature always wears the colom’s of the spiritt To a man 
labourinff under calamity, the heat of his own fire hath sadness 
in it. Then, there is a kind of contempt of the landscape felt 
by him who has just lost by death a dear fiiend. The sky is 
less gi*and as it shuts down over less worth in the population. 


II.-€OMMODITT. 

, 'WT^HOEYER considers the final cause of the world, will 
T T discern a multitude of uses that enter as parts into that 
result. They all admit ef being^thro^m into one of the follow* 
ing^classes : Commodity ; Beauty ; I^anguagc ; and Discipline 
Under the general name of commodity, I rank all those 
advantages which our senses owe to^ature. This, of course, is 
^ benefit which is temporary and mediate, not ultimate, like 
its service to the sout Yet, although low, it is perfect in 
its kind, and is the only use of nature which all men appre- 
hend, The m^ery of man appeal's like childish petulance, 
.when we explore the steady and paodigal provision that la as 
been made for his support and delight on this green ball 
which floats him through the heawens. What angels invented 
these splendid* ornaments, these lieh oonveuiencis, this oct;an 
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of t|Li9 0^^ of 

oartik between P zodiatc of Hgkte, t^t of 
oloiidfl^ tliia sfcriped ooat of cliSiateSjf t 3 ik foijatf 0I4 y^Jfr 
Beasts, imter, etoties, aii 4 ooiti, serve Mza* Me Bela ie at 
os^ce Ide Boor, bis work- yard, bis pla.y^groim 4 > bU g 8 i?de!a,a^d 
;biS:1bed* / ' * 

•* More ^vants wait oft rain 
^ That! he*ll take notice of.*’— » 

Nature, ia Its mmistry to man, is imt only tlxe material, but 
is also the process and the result. AH the ports , iuoessimtly 
work into each other’s hands for profit of mw. Tte wind 
sows the seed; the sun ev’oporates the sea; the ^nd Mows the 
vapour to the field ; the ice, on the other side of the planet, 
condenses rain on this; the rain feeds the plant; the plant 
feeds the animal: and thus the endless circulations cn tlie 
divine charity nourish man. 

The useful arts are reproductions or new comhmations by 
the wit of man, of the same natural henefaotors. He no 
longer waits for favouring gales, but by means of steam, he 
reafizes the fable of -aSoluss bag, and carries the two and 
thirty winds in the boiler of his boat. To diminish friction, 
he paves the road with iron bars, and, mounting a coach with 
a ship-load of men, animals, and merchandise behind him, he 
darts through the country, from town to town, like an eagle or 
a swallow flirough the air. By the aggregate of these aids, 
how is the face of the w^orld changed, from the era of Noah 
to that of Napoleon ! The private poor man hath cities, ships, 
canals, bridges, built for him. He goes to the post-office, and 
the human race run on his enrands ; to the book-shop, and the 
human race read afid write of all that happens, for him ; to 
the court-house, and nations repair his wrongs. . He sets his 
house upon the road, and the human race gp forth every 
morning, and shovel out the snow, and cut a path for him. 

But ^ere is no need of specifying particulars in this class of 
uses. The catalogue is en^ess, and the examples so obvious, 
that I shall leave them to the reader’s refiection, with the 
general remark, that this mercenary benefit is one which has 
respect to a farther goodi A man is fed, not that he may be 
Ml, hut that he may work. 



'iirrmi dt mm i^ served tiaWe, 

' lore .ol ‘Beauty,, ^ ' ’”''^ 1 "''' 

The <3^i^hs call^ ihe rrorM coir/tto^, heiEmty. Stich is 

ti|e dc«asUt^tii(m of all thini^ or such the ph^tio power ff the 
hxuam efk» that ^rinaary forms, as the sky ^ the moTmtain, 
the tree, the atxipml* grre ns a delight in atid for fhmmkm ; a 
gletow^i ariehttg from ontlme, cownr* motion, and gronph^/ 
This seems pe^y owing to4he eye itself. The eye is th^ best 
of ar^Sts. By the mutual action of its structure and ef l^e 
laws of light, perspective is produced, which integrates every 
uiMB of ofiects, of what character soever, into a well-colsured 
and shaded globe, so that where the particular objects ai*e 
moan and unafTecting, the landscape which they compose is 
1 ‘ound and symmetrical. And as the eye is the best composer, 
ho light is the first of painters. There is no object so foul 
that intense light will not make beautiful. And the stimulus 
it ajQTords' to the sense, and a sort of infinitude which it hath, 
like space and time, make all matter gay. Even the corpse 
has its own beauty. But l>esides this general grace diffused 
over natuie, almost all the individual forms are agreeable to 
the eye, as is proved by our endless imitations of some of 
them, as the acorn, the grape, the pine-cone, the wheat-ear, 
the egg, the wings and forms of most birds, the lion's claw, 
the seipent, the butterfly, sea-shells, flames, tfilcuds, buds, 
leaves, and the forms of many trees, as the palm. 

For better consideration, we may dist^fibute the aspects of 
Beauty in a threefold manner. 

1, First, the simple perception 6f natural forms is a delight. 
The influence of the forms and actions in nature is so needful 
to man, that, in its lowest functions, it seems to lie on the 
confines of commodity and beauty. To the body and mind 
which have been cramped by nqjcious work or company, nature 
ij^ medicinal and restores their t-one. The tradesman, the 
attorney, comes out of the din and craft of the street, and sees 
the sky and the woods, and is a nfan again. In their eterha« 
Calm he finds himsdf. The health of the eye seems to 
demand a horizon* We are never tired, so long as we can see 
far onough. 

But in othe# hr>urs, Kature satisfies by its loveliness, and 
without any mixture of corporeal benefit. I see the spectacle 
of morning from the hill-top over against my houi^ from 
daybreak to sunrise, with emotions which an angel might 
Bhai*e- Tie Idhg slender bars of cloud float lik^fisles in the 
vou n, L 
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of orimaoti HgH IVom the earih^ a slioTe^ I loottr 
, into tliat silent sea. 1 seem to partake Mm rapid ttansfonna- 
tionsi l^e aciilve encJiantinent reaches my dust, and Idii^" 
and conspire with the morning wind* How does Hatm^ deify 
ns mth a few and cheap elements ! Give me health and a day, 
and I tnll make the pomp of emperors ridiculous. The dawn 
^ is my Assyria; the sunset ana faeonrise my Paphos, and 
unim^ginalue realms of faerie; broad noon tdudl be my 
Sbigland of thp senses and the understanding; the night shafi 
be my Germany of mystic philosophy and dreams; 

Not less excellent, except for our less susoeptibilitjain the 
afternoon, was the charm, last ewsninff, of a January sunset. 
The western clouds divided and subdivided themselves into 
pink flakes modulated with tints of unspeakable softness* and 
the air bad so much life and sweetness, that it was a pain to 
come within doors. What was it that nature would sayP 
Was there no meaning in the live repose of the valley behind 
the mill, and which Homer or Shftkespeare could not re-form 
for me in words ? The leafless trees become spires of flame in 
the sunset, with the blue east for their back- OTound, and the stars 
of the dead oiilices of flowers, and eveiw withered stem and stub* 
ole rimed with frost, contribute something to the mute music. 

The inhabitants of cities suppose that the comitry landscape 
is pleasant only half the year. I please myself with the graces 
of the winter scenery, and believe that wo are as much touched 
by it as by the genial influenecs of summer. To the attentive 
eye, each moment of the year has its own beauty ; and in the 
same field, it beholds, every hour, a picture which was never 
seen before, and which shall newer Yxi seen again. The heavens 
change eveiy momeuit. and I'eflect their glory or gloom on the 
plains beneath. The state of the crop in the surrounding 
farms alters the expression of the earth from w^eek to week. 
The succession of native phmts in the pastures and roadsides, 
which makes the silent clock by which time tells the summer 
hours, will make even the divisions of the day sensible to a 
keen observer. The tribes of lyirds and insects, like the plants, 
punctual to their time, follow each other, and the year has 
room for all. By water-courses the variety is greatcjr. In 
July, the blue pontederia or pickerel- weed blo<>m8 in large bods 
in the shallow parts of our pleasant river, and swarms with 
yellow butterflies in cr)ntmual motion. Art cannot rival this 
pomp of purple and gold. Indeed the river is a perpetual 
gala, and boasts <^h month a new ornament. ^ 

But this beauty of Natire which is seen and felt as beauty, 
list the least part. The shows of day, the dewy morning, the 
rainbow, mountains, orchafds in blossom, st^, moonlight, 
shadows^in Itill water, and ike like, if UfO dt^es^ hunted^ 
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becoitte 8l3JDwief4DBrely, mA. mock xm with theit mutealUly^ Go 
otct of the honee to.aee the moon, i^d ’tis mere tuieel: it ww 
Bot pleaee as when its light shines u|wnyour neces^iryjourn^. 

iH^tyihat shimmers in the jdlowsfternoQzmel Octob<^^ 
who eirer oooM clutdh it F Go forth to find it, and it is gone ; 
*tis oglr a mirage as you look from the windows of diligence* 

2. The presence of a higher, namely, of the spiritnal Element 
is essential to its perfection* The high and divine ^anty 
which canT)e loved without effeminacy, is that which is found 
in oombination with the human will. Beauty is the mark God 
sets ^pon virtue. Eveiy natural action is graceful. Evei-y 
heroic act is also decent, and causes the place and the bystanders 
to shine. “We are taught by great actions that the umverse is 
the jfroperty of eveiy individual in it. Evoiy rational creature 
has all nature for his .dowiy and estate. It is his, if he will 
He may divest himself of it ; he may creep into a comer/ and 
abdica^ his kingdom, as most men do, but he is entitled to the 
world by his constitution. In proportion t<5 the energy of his 
thought and will, ho takes up the world into himseS. AIJ 
those things for which men plough, build, or saU, obey virtue,” 
said Sallust. “The winds and waves/* said Gibbon* “are 
always on the side of the ablest navigators.” So are the sun 
and moon and all the stars of heaven. When a noble act is 
done, — perchance in a scene *of great natural beauty; when 
Leonidas and his three h\mdi*ed martyrs consume one day in 
dying, and the sun and moon come each and look at them onc^ 
in the steep defile of Thermopylso; when Arnold Winkelried, 
in the high Alps, under the shadow of the avahgiche, gathers 
in his si(m a sheaf of Austrian spears to break the line for his 
comrades ; are not these hei'ocs entitled to add the beauty of 
the scene to the beauty of the deed'r When the bark of 
Columbus nears the shore of America; — ^before it, the beach 
lined with savages, fleeing out of all their huts of cane; the 
sea behind ; and the piiiple mountains of the Indian Archi- 
p^ago around, can we separate the man from the living picture V 
Does not the New WorW clothg his form with her paJm-groves 
and savannahs as fit drapery F Ever does natural beauty steal 
in like air, and envelope great aetioi^. When Sir Harry Vane 
was dragged up the Tower-hill, fitting on a sled, to suffer 
death, as the ch^pion of the English laws, one of the multi- 
tude cried out to him,” “ You never sate on so glorious a seat.” 
Clmrles IL, to intimidate the citizens of London, caused the 
patriot Lord I^ssell to be drawn in an open cosch, throu^ the 
principal streem of the city, on his way to the scaffold, 
his biographer says, ** the multitude imagmed they sawHbei^ 
and virtue sitting by his side.”* In private places, among 
sordid ol^ects, an a<^ of truth or heroism seeAs once to 
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draw to its^ 1^ m Hi 

Kat^^ sti^otdbaB Votit li^ arma to embta;^ let 

thotiglitft bo oi oqtwl greatneas, Willingly dooi ilie follow loa 
Btej^ with the ro»e and the Tiolet, ana bena her Ifoea of 
gtwdeor and grace to the decoration of h^ darling child* 
O^dy let hia thoughts be of equal sGop^ the fraSae will 
stut !he pictore, A Tirtuoos man is in unison with her woAs, 
and mahes the central figure of the visible Homer, 

IPind^, Socrates, Phoeion, associate thenrn^W fitly in our 
memory with the geography and climate of (Jreseci . OPhe 
visible heavens and earth sympathize with Jesua in 

common life, whosoever has seen a person of powerful charafCteT 
and happy genius, will have remarked how easily betook all 
things along with him, --the persons, the opinions, andsibfeday, 
and mture became ancillary to a man. 

3. ^ere is still another aspect under which the beauty of 
the world may be viewed, namely, as it becomes an object of 
the intellect. BCbide tlie relation of things to virtue, they 
have a relation to thought. The intellect searches out the 
absolute order of things as they stand in the mind pf Ood, and 
without the colours of affection. The intellectual and the 
active powers seem to succeed each other, and the exclusive 
activity of the one, generates the exclusive activity of the Other, 
There is something unfriend^ in each to the other, but they 
are. like the alternate periods of feeding and working in 
animals ; each prepares and will bo followed by the other. 
Therefore does beauty, which, in relation to actions, >8 we 
have seen, copies unsougliU, and comes because it is unsought, 
remain for the apprehension and pursuit of the intellect ; and 
tlien again, in its turn, of the active power. Uiothing divine 
dies. All good is eternally ^productive. The beauty of 
nature re-forms itself in the mind, and not forbaiTen contem* 
plation, but for new creation. 

All men are in some degree impressed by the face of the 
worlds some men even to delight. This Jove of beauty is 
Taste. Others have the s«?.mc^ love in such excess, that, not 
content with admiring, they seek to embody it in new forms. 
The creation of beauty is Art, 

pjL'oduotion of a work of art throws a light upon the 
mystery of humanity. A work of art is ^ abstract or epitome 
of the world. It is the result or expression of nature^ in mini* 
atui-e, For, although the works of nature are innumarM'ble 
and all different, the result or the expression^ of them aU is 
similar and single. Natuie is a sea of forms radically alike 
1 ^ even unique. A leaf, a sun-beam, a landscape} the ooean», 
mike an analogous impression on the minA What is common' 
to them .all -f-that perfectness and harmony, ia‘>b^auiy. 11m 
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besu^ “ jl {iu mw ima** l^oi^g k ; qpif^ WniStd 4<^i3i0 : 
nc^lW:^Wt3ip beaio^taMM A snigleobi^ iis dalyjb; 

lar Ib^iatilol 4 ^ it aaggeetfli this universal gro^. po^t, th^ 
j^ainter, th 0 w apuddian, the architect, seek to 

conoentmte this Ta3iaace of the world oh one point, nhd: eaoh 
in, ids e&^erel woik to satisfy the love of beauty which ftimu-r 
bites him tb ptNodnce. Thus is Art, a hattire passed through^ 
the alemhib of man. Ihus in art, does nature work through 
the wjjl of a man filled with the beauty of her first works. 

The world thus eidsta to the soul to satisfy the desire of 
beaufy. This element I call an ultimate end. Ko reason can 
be aifcdfl or given wt^ the soul seeks beauty. Beauty, in its 
lai'gest and profoundcst sense, is one expression for th# uni- 
verse. 0od IS the aU-faJr. Truth, and goodness, and beauty, 
are but d^erent fac^ of the same jUI. But beauty in nature 
is not ultihiate. It is the herald of inward and eternal beauty, 
and is not alone a solid and satisfactory good. It must stan^ 
as a part and not as yet the last or highest expression of the 
final cause of 15rature. ^ 


iv.—la'nguage. 

L anguage is a third use which Nature subseiwos to man. 

Nature is the vehicle of thought, and in a simple, double, 
and threefold degree. • 

1; Words are signs of natural facts. 

2. Particular natural facts are symbols tf particular spiritual 
facts. 

S. Nature is the symlml of spirit. 

1. Words are signs of natural facts. The use of natuiul 
history is to give us aid in supernatural history : the use of 
the outer creation, to give us language for the beings and 
changes of the inward (fi'eation^ Every word which is used to 
express a moral or intellectual fact, if traced to its root, is 
found to be borrowed from some material appearance. Mgfd 
means Bir<dghi ; wrong means twisted. Spirit primarily means 
wmd,; tramgreBsionf tire crossing of a tine ; mj^erctmue, the 
raiaiifig of the eyebrow* We say the heart to express motion, 
the headio denote thouglit ; and thought and emotion are words 
borrowed from sensifie things, and now appropriated to 
spiritual nature. Most of the proems by which this transfer- 
niation is made, is hidden from us in the remote time wh^ 
language was framed * but the sdme tendency may be daily 
observed in children. Children and savages use only tioUns or 



ci things, which they convert mto verbs, and apply ie 
analOgcuB mental acts. » 

2, But this origin of all words that convey h spMtdal import, 
•^so conspicuons a fact in the history <ii language, — is on? 
least debt to nature. It is not words only that are emblematic ; 
it is ^things which are emblematic. Every natural hct is a 
syml^l of some spiritual fact. appearance in nature 

corresponds to some state of the mind, and that state of the 
mind can only be described by presenting that mtural appear* 
snee as its picture. An enraged man is a lion, ^ cunning 
man is a fox, a firm man is a rook, a learned man is a.torch. 
A lamb is innocence ; a snake is subtle spite ; flowers express 
to us the •delicate Sections. Light and daoltness «U '0 our 
famdiar eiqireasion for knowledge and ignorance; ahd* heat 
for k)ve. visible distance behind and before us, is rospeo 
tively our image of memory and hope, 

"Wlio looks upon a river in a meditative hour, and is not 
reminded of the fliix of all things ? Throw a stone into the 
stream, and the cncles that propagate themselves are the 
beantdful type of all influence. Man is conscious of a universal 
soul within or behifld his individual life, whefrein, as in a 
fiiTuament, the natures of Justice, Tnith, Love, Freedom, arise 
and shine, 'i^s iinirei'sal soul, he caJls Eeason : it is not 
mine, or thine, or his, but we are its ; we are its property and 
men. And tlie blue sky in which the private earth is buried, 
the sky with its eternal calm, and full of everlasting orbs, is 
the type of Reason. That which, intcUectimlly considered, we 
call Reason, , considered in relation to nattire, we call Spirit. 
Spirit is the Creator. Spirit hath life in itself. And man in all 
ages and countries, eijibodies it in his lan^age, as the Fathxie. 

It is easily seen that there is nothing lucky or capricioxts in 
these analogies, but that they are constant, and pervade nature. 
!]Siese are not the dreams of a few poets, here and there, but 
man is an aualogist., and studies relations in all objects. He 
is placed in the centre of beings, and a ray of relation passes 
from every other being to liim. , And neither can man be imder- 
stood without these objects, nor these objects without maxi. All 
the facts in natural history, taken by thomselveB, have no value, 
but^aVe barren, like a sinlgle sex. But many it to human 
histbiy, and it is full of life. Whole Floras. ^11 Lixmeeus^ and 
BufTon^s volumes, are dry catalogues of facts ; but the most 
trivial of these facts, the habit of a plant, the organs, or work, 
or noise of an insect, applied to the ilhistraticpi of a fact in 
intellectual philosophy, or, in any way associated .to humaU 
nature, affects us in the most lively and agreeable manner. 
The of a plant. — to what affecting analogies in the natxxre 
of man i»*th«^ little fruit made use of, in all discourse, up to 
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m>mi a mtwral hodf : it is raised a spiritual nbdj.’* T!%e lUation 
of tjie eaiih round its ads, and round tlie sim, undoes the daf^ 
and the year* These are certain amounts of brute light ^d 
heat. But is there no mtent of an analogy between man^sJue 
and the seasons ? And do iho seasons gain no grande^ 0 |^ 
pathos from that analog*? The instincts of the ant are ySry 
unimportant^ consider^ as the ant*s ; but the moment a ray 
of relatibn is seen to extend from it to man, and ihe little 
drudge is seen to be a monitor, a little bod/ with a mighty 
heart, then all its habits, even that said to be recently observed, 
that il never deeps, become sublime. 

Because of this radical correspondence between visible 
things And human thoulghts, savages, who have only , what is 
necessaiy, converse in^ figures. As we go back in higtory, 
language becomes more picturesque, until its infancy, when it 
is all poetry i or all spiritual facts are represented by natural 
svmbols. The same symbols are found to make the original 
elements of all languages. It has moreover been observed, 
that the idioms of all languages approach each other in passages 
of the greatest eloquence and power. And as this is the j&st 
language, so is it the last. Ihis immediate dependence of 
language upon nature, this conversion of an outward pheno^ 
menon into a type of somewhat in human life, never loses its 
power to affect us. It is this which gives that piquancy to the 
convereation of a strong-natured farmer or bfickwoodsman, 
which all men relish. 

A man’s povrer to connect his thought with its proper 
symbol, and so to utter dei^ends on the siiSplicity of his 
character, that is, upon liis love of truth, and his desire to 
communicate it without loss. The corruption of man is followed 
by the corruption of language. Wlien simplicity of character 
and the sovereignty of ideas is broken up by the prevalence of 
secondary desires, the desire of riches, of pleasure, of power, 
and of praise — and duplicity and falsehood take place of 
simplicity and truth, the power over nature as an interpreter 
of the will, is in a degree Idfet; new imagery ceases to be 
created, and old words are perverted to stand for thinl^s which 
are not j a paper currency is employed, when there is no bul- 
lion in the vaults. In due time, the fraud is manifest, and 
words lose all power to stimulate the underst^ding or the 
affections. Hundreds of writers may be found in every long- 
civilized nation, who for a short time believe, and make others 
believe, that they see and utter truths, who do not of them- 
sdveB clothe one thought in its natural garment, but who feed 
unconsciously on the language cr#5ated by the primary writers 
of the country, those, namely, who hold primanly on^nature. 
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pxioe! a ooxamaa^ag^ oartaieato that ^oami^y8 |t» ^jn a mm 
in jBiJlkiiDe aHith mtb and Ood, 3%te 
ns^ abi>i^6 the grotmd liaa of faml^ facts, is iaSamad 
pasmoa or exalted by tlioafflit, it clotbes jiii images. 
A oonversiiag in earnest, 3 towatoh bis iatejdeotuid 
cesse^ win find that a material image, mor^ or less laminotLs> 
arises in bis nund, contemporaneous with ^vety tbot(gbt, wMcb 
fumisbes the vestment of the thought: Hence, go^ writing 
wd brilliant discourse are perpetu^ aUegories. Tl^s ii^ageiy 
is spontaneous. It is the blending of experience with , the pre- 
sent action of the mind. It is proper creation. It is the 
working of the Original Cause tbi'ou^ the instruments Be has 
already made. 

These facts may suggest the advantage which tbe country 
life possesses for a powerful mind, over the aitifimal and cnr- 
tailed life of cities. We know more from nature than we can 
at will communicate. Its li^t fiows into the mind evermore, 
and we forget its presence. The poet, the orator, bred in the 
woods, whose senses have been nom*khed bv their fair and^ 
appeasing changes, year after year, without design and with- * 
out heed— ^hall not lose their lesson altogether, in the rc^r of 
cities or the broil of politics. Long tbereiuter, amidst agitation 
and terror in national councils — ^in the hour of revolution^ 
these solemn images shall reappear in their morning lustre, as 
fit S 3 rmbols and words of the thoughts which the passing 
events shall ,, awaken. At the call of a noble sentiment, 
again the woods wave, the pines murmur, the river rolls 
and shines, and the ^cattle low upon tlie mountains, as he 
saw and heard them in his infancy. And with these form^ 
the spells of persuasion, the keys of power, are put into hie 
hands. 

3. We are thus assisted by natural objects in the explosion 
of particular meanings. But how great a language to convey 
such pepper-eom informations jL Did need such noble races 
of creatuses, this profusion of foniis, this host of orbs in 
heavoA lo furnish man with the dictionary and grammar of 
his municipal speech? Whilst we use this grand cipher to 
expedite the affairs of our pot and kettle, we fed that we have 
not yet put it to its use, neither are able. We are like travd- 
lers using the cinders of a volcano to roast their egg«* Wlulsfe, 
we see that it always stands ready to clothe yf^ we would 
say, we cannot avoid the question, whether the charactara are 
not si^mificant of themselves. Have mountains, and ifi^aves* 
and skies no significance bxt what we conseionsly theuiy 
whmi we^icmploy them as emblems of our thoughts P The 



world ia ot spooch aro uietaphors, beoanae 

the whole of xtattire 4 tnetaphor of the hvmn jithid That ^ 
iawa of moral mture anawer to those of mamr m :bee to face 
in a Klaea. ^*The i^isible world aiud the relatioii of ik park is 
the dial plate of the invisihle/' Tue aiioms of ph^aioa tnmslato 
the laws of ethics. Thua, " the whole is greater than its par t ^^. 
'^reaction ia equal to actioif;’’ *^the an^eat weight ma^ 
made to lift the greatest^ the difiTereuco iu weight l>euig|^: 
peuaated by timej:” andjmmy the like propoBitions, whi 
have m ekucal as well aa^ysical sense. These^ proposltious 
have a pauch mote extensive and universal sense when applied 
to human He!* than when confined to technical use. 

In like manner, the memorable words of history, and the 
proveih^ of nations, consist usually of a natural fact, selected 
as a picture or parable^ of a moral truth. Thus: A rpljing 
stone gather no moss ; A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush; A cripple in the right way, will beat a racer in the 
wrong; Make while the sun shines; ’Tis hard to carry a 
full cup even; Vinegar is the son of wine; The last ouncs 
broke the camel’s ba(‘k ; Long-lived trees rnsJee roots first;’—* 
^d the like. In their primary sense thesei are trivial facts, 
out we repeat them tor the value dt theii’ analogical import. 
What is true of proverbs, is true of all fables, parables, and 
allegories. 

Tms relation between the mind and matter is not fancied by 
some poet, but stands in the will of God, and so is free to be 
known by all men. It appears to men, or it dots not appear. 
When in fortunate hours we ponder this miracle, t|be man 
doubts, if, at all other times, he is not blind and deaf ; 


— ** Can thev things lie, • 

And n\ei<onie us like a hummer’s cloud, 
Without our«bpecial wondei V* 


for the universe becomes tmnsparent, and the light of higher 
laws than its own shines through it. It is the standing 
problem which has exercised the woudei* and the study cu 
every fine genius since tJie world l>egan ; from the era of the 
Egyptians and the Brahmins, to that of Pythagozas, of Plato, 
of Bacon, of Lei|pitz, <d Swedenborg. There sits the Sphinx 
at the roadoside, and from age to age, as each prophet cornea 
by, he tries his fortime at reading her riddle. There seems to 
be a necessity in spint to manifest itself in material forms ; 
and day and n^ht, river abd storm, beast and bird, acid and 
alkali, pr<'-exietm necessaiy Ideas in the mind of God, and are 
what they ai^e by viituo of preceding affections, in the world 
af spirit. A P^t is the end or^last issue of spirit. The 
risible c 4 eatiois is tormhius or the circumf ereime o{ the in* 
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vMble world* ** Material ol^eota,’* said a i^Mose^lier, 

** are n^oeasaril^r kinds of econcs ^ tSie aj^bstantial tbou^nts ol 
the Creator^ wfiidlji must always preseiwa aa rdation to 
their first origin ; in other worda risible nature must hare a 
spiritual and moral side " 

doctrine is abstruse, and though the of *' gar- 

ih^t," '‘scon® " ‘‘mirror ” ^50., may stimulate the fancy, we 
must summon l^e aid of subtler and more rital expositors to 
mali^ it plain* ‘‘Every scripture ia to be interpret^ by the 
same spirit which gave it forth, the fundiumental law of 
critLcism. A life in harmony with nature, the love ^f truth 
and of virtue, will purge the eyes to undersiand her text* By 
degrees we may come to know the primitive sense of the 
permanent objects of nature, so that the world shalbbe to us 
an open book, and every form significant of its hidden life and 
final cause. 

A new interest surprises us, whilst, under the view now 
suggested, we conteiuplatc the fearful extent and multitude of 
olgects; since “every object rightly seen, unlocks a new 
faculty of the soul.” That which was unconscious truth, 
becomes, when interpreted and defined in an object, a part pf 
the domain of knowledge, — a new weapon in the magaaiine of 
power. 


V.-DISCIPLIKE. 

I N view of'^ the significance of nature, we arrive at once at a 
new fact, that nature is a discipline. This use of the 
world includes the Receding uses, as parts of itself. 

Space, time, society, labour, clin^te, food, locomotion, the 
animals, the mechanical forces, give us sincorcst lessons, day 
^ day, whose meaning is unlimited. They educate both the 
tfnderstanding and the Reasem. Every property of matter is 
a school for the understanding, — ^it8*solidity or resistance, its 
inerfia, its extension, its fi^ilre, its divisibility. The under- 
standing adds, divider, combines, measures, and finds nutri- 
ment and room for its activity in this worthy scene. Mean- 
time, It^Bon transfers all these lessons inw its own world of 
thought, by perceiving the analogy that marries Hatter and 
Mind 

1. Nature is a discipline of the understandiM in intrilect^ 
truths* Our dealing with sensible object's is a instant exercise 
in the necessary lessons of difference, of likeness, of order, of 
being and seeming, of progressive arrangement; of assent 
from p^itioidlar to general; of combination io one end of 
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manifold fore^, I^lwrticmodtotkeimpoHkiweof th0<«rgi^^ 
to be f omed^ ia^ tbe extreme care ^tb wbicb ita tu^>or^ JU 
prcm4<A-^a ca.ie pretermitted ia no single case, Wh$i 
tedi^ toMng, day after day, year after year, nerer ending* 
to iimn tbe common sense ; wnat continual r^roduetlcm ^ 
annoyances, inconrenienoes, dilemmas } what rejoicing 
of little men ; what disputing^of prices, what reckonings of 
interest,—- and all to form the Bhtnd of the mind to imrcract 
us that good thoughts f»xe no better than good4i'eam8,xmlese 
th^ be executed P ’ 

xhcssame good office is performed by Property and its filial 
systems of debt" and credit. Debt, grinding debt, whose iron 
face tbe widow, the orphan, and the sons of genius fear and 
hate;^^ebt, which consumes so much time, which so cripples 
and diBheartens a great spirit with cares that seem so base, is 
a preceptor whose lessons cannot be foregone, and is needed 
most by those who suffer from it moat. Moreover, property, 
which nas been well compared to snow, — if it fall level to- 
day, it will be blown into drifts to-morrow,” — ^is the surface 
action of internal machinery, like the index on the face of d 
clock. Whilst now it is the gymnastics of the understanding. 
It is having in the foresight of the spiiit, experience in 
profounder Taws. 

The whole character and ‘fortune of the individual are 
affected by the least inequalities in the culture of the under- 
standing ; for example, in the perception of differences. There- 
fore is Space, and therefore Time, that man may know that 
things are not huddled and lumped, but sundered and indivi- 
dual. A bell and a plough have each their use, and neither 
can do the office of the other. Water is good to drink, coal to 
bum, wool to we^; but wool cannot be drunk, nor water 
spun, nor coal eaten. The wise man shows his wisdom in 
separation, in gradation, and his scale of creatures and of 
merits is as wide as nature. The foolish have no range in 
their scale, but suppose every man is as every other man. 
What is not good they eall the^worst, and what is not hateful, 
they eall the best. 

In like manner, what good heed nature forms in us ! She 
pardons no mistakes. Her yea is ;fea, and her nay, nay. 

The first steps in Agricxdture, Astronomy, Zoolo^, (those 
first steps which the farmer, the hunter, and the sauor take,) 
teach that nature’s dice are always loaded ; that in her heaps 
and mbbish concealed sure and useful results. 

How califfly and genially the mind apprehends one after 
another the laws of physics ! What noble emotions duate the 
mortal as he enters into the counsels of the creation, and feels 
by knowledge the privilege to Be 1 His insiglA refines him. 
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tliat ibe emjm tlii^ aj^ 4:116 tmiveme l6Qa> b^U 96 .^iib^ atid 
:ramsh as laws ate kaow^. ; : , ; 

/ '.S^re agam^we -ate impressed and'erm daim^v|||iV«t^^ 
i|iixii6t^ uidverse to be explored. Wbat, Wekaotf^ 

‘wiwljiat we do aot know.*^ Open mj receat jontnal of scienoo* 
aad w^b tbe problems suggested ooneemingf Kgbt, Heati 
Btecfteiextr, Magnetism, Physiology, G^io^, and judge 
whether the interest of natum science is like% to b^ soon eac- 
haustodL • 

Passing by many pai^ticulars of ihe discipline Of nature, we 
must not omit to specify two. 

The exercise of the Will ot the lesson of power is taught in 
erery event. Prom the child’s successive possession* of Ms 
seveaal senses up to the hour when «he saath, ** Thy will be 
done he is learning the secret, that he can r^uce under his , 
will, not only particular events, but great classes, nay the 
whole series of events, and so conform all facts to his char- 
acter. Nature is thoroughly mctliate, It is made to serve. 
It receives the dominion of man as meekly as the ass on which 
the Saviour rode. It offers all its kingdoms to man as the raw 
material which he may mould into what is useful. Man is 
never weary of woiking it up. He forges the subtile and 
delicate air into wise and melodious words, and gives them 
wing as angels of persuasion and command. One aftci* 
anoSier, his victorious thought comes up with and reduces all 
things, until the world becomes, at last, only a realized will,— 
the double of the man. 

2. Sensible objects conform to the premonitions of BeasoU 
and reflect the oonsci :jnce. All things are moral ; and in their 
boundless changes have an unceasing reference to spiritual 
nature. Therefore is nature glorious with form, colour* and 
motion, that every globe in the remotest heaven; every 
chemical change from the rudest crystid up to the laws of life ; 
every change of vegetation from the Irst principle of growth 
in tne eye of a leaf, to the tropical forest and antecUluyian 
coal-minej everjr animal function from the sponge up to 
Hercules, shall hint or thunder to man the laws of right and 
wrong, and echo the Teh Commandments. Th^Sore is 
nature ever the ally of Religion : lends all ha* pomp and riches 
to the religious sentiment. Prophet and priest, HavM, Isaiah, 
Jesus, have drawn deeply from this source. This ethical 
charactm* so penetrates the bone and marrow #f nature, as to 
seem the end for which it was made, Wh^vm? private 
purpose is answered by any member or part, this is its public 
and universal function, and is never omitted. Nothing in 
nature ie exhausted in its first use. When a tblng has. served 
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m mi to tbo^uttemofitA it is t(m m tdtorioy* 

ssrvica md is cozivmed mto ^ pxm 

Tbos the xiso of oemuc^it^, regta^rded hj itself, is m&m mdt 
Btit it is io the nipmd mi education in t3be Soothe el 
use* nbnelx, tWt a thing is gCK)d only so far as th^ 

a conspiring of parts mi m ovtu to the production of az^ewjlf* 
is essential w any being, drst and gross nmnif estation cf 

this truth; is our inemahle and hated Gaining in values and 
wants; in com and meat* « 

It has Already been illustrated, that every natural process 
is a version of a m<»ml sentence. The mor^ law Hes at the 
centre of nature and radiates to the circumference. It is the 
pith and marrow of ev^ substance, every relation, and eveiy 
proceABf AH things with which we deal, preach to us. What 
IS a farm but a mute gospel P The chaif and the wheat, w^eeds 
and plants, blight, ram, insects, stm, — it is a sacred emblem 
fi'om the first furrow of spring to the last stack which the 
snow of winter oveitakes m the fields. But the sailor, the 
shepheni, the miner, the merchant, in their several resorts,* 
have each an experience precisely parallel, and leading to the 
same conclusion : because all organizations are radicaSy alike* 
Nor can it be doubted that this moral sentiment which thus 
scents the air, grows in the giain, and impregnates the waters 
of the world, is caught by tmm and sinks into his soul. The 
moral influcuco of natuiv upon every individual is that amount 
of tinith which it illustrates to him. Who can estimate this P 
Who can guess how much firmness the sea-beaten rock has 
taught the fisherman? how much tranquillity has been re- 
flected to mfui from the azure sky, over whose unspotted deeps 
the winds for evermore drive flocks of stowny clouds, and leave 
no wrinkle or stain P how much industry and providence and 
afiection we have caught from the pantomime of brutes? 
What a seuaubing pi*eachcr of self-command is the varying 
phenomenon of Health ! 

Herein is espociaily apprehended the unity of hTature,— the 
imity in variety,*— whichnueets eveiywherc* All the endless 
variety of things make an identical impression, Xenophanes 
complainod in his old age, that, look where he would, all things 
hastened back to Unity* He was *weary of seeing the same 
entity in the tedious variety of forms. The fable of Proteus 
has a cordial truth, A leaf, a drop, a crystal, a moment of 
time is related to the whole, and pfirtakes of the perfection 
of the whole. Jplach particle is a microcosm, and faithfully 
renders the likeness of the world. 

Not only resem}>lances exist in things whoso analogy is 
obvious, as when we detect the tjpe of the huigan hana m 
the flipper of the fossil saurus, but also in oligScts wtherein 
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there ie gmt imlikeneee. e^hite^ittre ie 

called ^‘froaieii umexc,” by De Stael aad Goethe. Vitntvitis 
thought an architect shotdd be a inusioian, *‘A Gothic 
chiarch,’^ eaid Coleridge, ^‘is a petsiified reiiglcfia” liBcha^ 
Angelo mamtained, i^t, to an architect, a knowledge o{ 
"•"■laaaal^iny is essential. In Haydn’^ oratorios, the notes pre- 
sent to the imagination not only motions, as, of the snake, the 
stagikand the mephant, but colours also; as the green grass. 
THbe law of hajrmonic sounds reappears in the haraionie colours. 
The granite is differenced in its laws only by the nSore or less 
of heat, from the riv^ that wears it away. The river, as it 
ffowB, resembles the air that ffows over it ; the resembles 
the light which traverses it with more subtOe cun*en^; the 
light resembles the heat which rides with it through Dpace. 
Each creature is only a modification of the other ; the likeness 
in them is more than the difference, and their i*adical law is 
one and the same, A rule of one art, or a law of one organiza- 
tion, holds true throughout nature. So intimate is this Unity, 
thati it is easily seen, it lies under the undermost garment 
of nature, and betrays its source in Universal Spiiit. For, it 
pervades Thought also. Every universal tinith which we 
express in words, implies or supposes every other truth, 
Omie vervm vero consonai. It is like a gi*eat circle on a 
sphere, comprising all possible circles; which, however, may 
be drawn, and comprise it, in like manner, Eveiy such truth 
is the absolute Ens seen from one side. But it has innu- 
merable sides. 

The cental Unity is still more conspicuous in actions. 
Words are finite organs of the infiniUi mind. They cannot 
cover the dimension* of what is in truth. They break, chop, 
and impoverish it. An action is the perfectiQ^n and pub- 
lication of thought. A right action seems to fiU the eye, and 
to be related to all nature. “ The wihie man, in doing one 
thing, does all ; or, in the one thing he does rightly, he secs 
the hkeness of all which is done rightly.” 

Words and actions are not».the atiftiouies of bnite nature. 
They introduce us to the human form, of which all other 
organizations appear to be doOTadations. When this appeal’s 
among so many that surround ii, the spiiit prefers it to all 
others. It says, ‘ From such as this, have I drawn jloy and 
knowledge; in such as this, have 1 found and behdd inysdf ; 
I wiU speak to it ; it can speak again ; it can yield me thought 
ah’eady formed and alive.’ In fact, the eye#r-the mind, — ^is 
always accompanied by these forms, male and female; and 
these are incomparably the richest informations of the power 
and order tjhat lie at the^heart of things. Unfortunately, 
every ni,o ot them bears the marks as ot sdme injury; is 
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from tlie«doal <md dt^b ^mid 1&em, tbe^ all reist 

liko fotmtabx-pit^s <m tb.a mrfatbomod 6ea of thought 
virtue irboroto they alcmo. of orgauizatiousi are tiiB m* 
•trano^, \ 

It were a pleasaut inauixy to follow into detail tbdbr miaifito^ 
to our education^ but wWe would it stop P We are asaocbM^T 
in udoleseeut kid adult life with some friends, wbo, like s)des 
and waters, are eo-extensive with our idea; who, answering 
each to a oertain affection of the soul, satisfy Air desire on 
that si^ ; whm we lack pow^r to put at such focal distance 
from us, that we can mend or even analyze them. We 
cannot choose -but love them. When much intercourse with 
a f rienMias suppUed us with a standaid of excellence, and has 
increased our respect for the resources of God who thus sepds 
a iml jjeraon to outgo bur ideal; when he has, moreover, 
become an object of thought, and, whilst his character retains 
all its unconscious effect, is conveiied in the mind into solid 
and sweet wisdom, — it is a sign to us that liis office is closing, 
and he is commonly withdraam from our sight in a short ^ 
time, 


VL^IDEALISM. 

T hus is the unspeakable but intelligible and practicable 
meaning of the world conveyed to man, the immortal 
pui>il in every object of sense. To this one end of Discipline, 
all pai’ts of nature coJispire. 

A noble doubt perpetuidly eiiggests itself, whether this end 
be not the fiial Cause of the Universe; and whether nature 
outwai'dly exists. It is a sufficient a-(.count of that Appear- 
ance vre call the World, that God uill teach a human min<b 
and so makes it the receiver of a certain number of congment 
sensations, which we caU sun and moon, man and woman, 
house and trade. In my utter fhipotcnce to test the authen- 
ticity of the report of my senses, to know whether the im- 
pressions they make on me corresp{JCid with outlying objec^, 
what difference does it make, whether Oiion is up there in 
heaven, or some ^od paints the image in the firmiinient of the 
soul? The relations of parts and the end of the whole re- 
maining tlie same, what is the difference, wheth^ land and 
sea interact, and^orlds revolve and inttirmingle without num- 
ber or end, — deep yawning under deep, and galaxy balancing 
galaxy, throughout absolute spacer— or, whether, wi^out re- 
hktions of time ^d space, the same appearances ase ii^iK^ribed 
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im tbe oonsiwt laiiiti of man? Whotto micff 

substantial eiifttenoe mthout, or is oi^j m tb0 a|>ocaly:gM* 
of the mixid, it is alike useful and alike ven^uible to me. 

It what it ma^i it is ideal %me^ so loxig m I eaamot tij 
aocuriM^ of my senses. * 

The mvolouis make themselves merry with the Heal theory, ^ 
m if its cousequeuoee were burlesque; as if it affected 
stability of nature. It surely does not. God never jests 
us, and will not oompromiae the end of nature, Tby permitting 
any inoonseluenoe in its procession. Any distrust of the 
permanence of laws, would paralyze the faculti^ pf man. 
Their permanence is sacredly respected, and his faith therein 
is perfect. The wheels and springs of man are all set to the 
hypothesis of the pemiimence of nature. We are <3»^t built 
lik^ a ship to be tossed, but like house to stand, It is a 
natural consequence of this structure, that, so long as the 
active powers predominate over the i*cflective, we resist with 
indignation anv hint that nature is more short-lived or mutable 
than spiiit. The broker, tbe wheelwright, the carpenter, the 
toll-man are much displeased at the intimation. 

But whilst we acquiesce entirely in the permanence of natural 
laws, the question of the absolute existence of nature still 
remains open. It is the uniform effect of culture on the 
human mind, not to shake our faith in the stability of par- 
ticular phenomena, as of heat, water, azotes but to lead us to 
regard nature as phenoiucuion, not a substance; to attribute 
necessary existence to spirit , to esteem nature as an accident 
and an effeqt. 

To the senses and the unrenewed imderstanding, belongs 
a sort of instinctive belief in the absohiU* existmeo of nature. 
In their view, man ^dud nature are indissolubly ^c^ed. Things 
are ultimates, and tVtcy never look beyond them%>here. The 
presence of reason mars this faith. The first effort of thought 
tends to relax this despotism cd the senses, which binds us to 
nature as if we were a iiart of it, and shows us natuiN. aloof, 
and, as it were, afloat. Until this >»igher agency intervened, 
the animal lye sees, with w/^nderful accura^, shaaqi outlines 
and coloured surfaces. When the eye of Reason opens, to 
outline and surface ai’c once added grace and expression. 
Those proceed from imagination and aflection, and abate some- 
what of the angulai’ distinctness of objects. If the Reason be 
stimulated to more earnest vision, outlines and surfaces become 
transparent, and are no longer seen; causes and spirits arc 
seen through them. The best moments dl life are these 
delicious awakenings of the higher pewers, aud the revermtial 
withdrawing of nature befere its God. 

Jjet ;us |i*oceed to indicate the effects of ou-turcv 1. Ow 
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' i$ irn^ to ooxiiipit^ ^th gpirit to emanoipA^to na. 

tadclmitial ohimgoa, mljb^ alteration in our lo^ 
nosition» amtiosaa na of a dnalwBi. We are sttangely affeeted 
/ |>y seeing tlie ifkisape irom a xtaovmg slw, from a liK^loonwiO 
ij^rmghtbft tinta of an tufbmial akv. ^elaet elmgem onr 
paint of T%eW| giree tbe whole world a pietorial air. A «nan 
who sdldom ndee, needa only to get into a coach and txaver^ 
his own tewn« to tnm the street into a ptxpp^show. ^Hie 
men* i^e wOx]aei^'--^tiiJking* rtuming* bartering, dghting,"^the 
earnest mechanic, the lounger, the l^ggar, the boys, the dogS; 
are tinrcalked at once, or, at least, wholly detached from all 
rdatiosMo the observer, aa^ a^n as apparent, not substantial, 
beings. What new thoupits are suggested by seeing a fa/d^ of 
country quite familiar, in the rapid movement of the railroad 
car! ^ay, the most wonted objects (make a very sHght 
change in the point of vision) please us most. In a camera 
obsoura, the butchm'^a cart, and the figure of one of our own 
family, amuse us. So a portrait of a well-known face gratifies , 
US. uhxm the eyes upside down, by looking at the landscape 
through your legs, and how agreeable is the picture, though 
you have seen it any time these twenty years ! 

In these cases, by mochanical means, is suggested the dif- 
ference between the observer and the spectacle, — ^between man 
and nature. Hence arises a pleasure mixed with awe $ I may 
say, a low degree of the sublime is felt from the fact, probably, 
that man is hereby apprized, that, whilst the* world is a 
spectacle, something in uunself is stable. 

2. In a higher manner, the i)oet comii^umcates the same 
pleasure. By a few strokes he delineater, as on air, tiie stm, 
the meuntam, the camp, the city, the hero, the maiden, not 
diifereni from what we know them, but only lifted from the 
ground and afioat before the eye. He unfixes the land and 
the sea, makes them revolve around the axis of his primary 
thought, and disposes them anew. Possessed himsi^ by a 
banic passion, ha uses matter as symbols of it. The sensual 
man conforms tho^hts to things ; the poet conforms things 
to hie thoughts. The one esteems ilhture as rooted and fast , 
th# other, as fluid, and impresses his being thereon. To him* 
the jofractory world is ductile and flexible; he invests dust 
and stones wxth humanity, and makes them the words of the 
Ee^n. The Jtoagination may be defined to be, the use 
which the Beasdn makes of the material world. Shakespeare 
poBsessee the power of subordii^ting nature for the purposes 
of expression, beyond all poets/ Hk imperial muse tosses the 
ereation like a* bauble from/nand to hand, an^f uses it tc 
H01-. KU / M 
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enibodj any caprice ol iboaght tKat i$ uppermost in his min^ 
The iPomot^ spaci^ of nature are yis$w, and the farthest 
sundered tlu^ are brought together, by a subtile spintnai 
cbxmection. w e are made j pire that magniiu^ of material . 
things is rdatlye, and all oWets shrink and expand to serve 
passion of the poet ^us, in his sbmietst the lays of 
biros, the scents and dyes of dowei%. he finds to be the shadow 
of his beloved; time, which keeps her from him, is his ehei4 f 
the suspicion she Las awakened, is her ommmU ; 

ITj© omnment of beaut^r is $us|)eci, 

A cmw which flies in beaTcn^s sweetest air. ^ 

His passion is not the fruit of chance; it swells, as he fpeaks, 
to a city, or a state. 

t f 

No, it was biiildod far fiom accident ; 

It suficrs not in smiling nor falls 

Under tlje brow of thralling discontent; 

It fears not policy, that heiTtic, 

That works on Ip.ise« of short mimbered hours. 

But all alone stands hugely }>olitic. 

In the strength of his conslnncy, the Pyramids seem to him 
recent and transitory. The freshness of youth and love 
dazzles him with its resemblance to morning. 

Take those lips away 
Which so sweetly were forsworn : 

And tho'^e eyes,— the break of day, 

Liglits tliai do mislead the morn. 

The wild beauty of this hyperbole, I may say, in passing, it 
would not be easy to match in literature. 

This transfiguration which all material objects undergo 
through the passion of the poet, — tliis pow^ which he exerts 
to dwarf the groat, to magnify the small, — might be illustrate^l 
by a thousand examples from his Plays. I have before me the 
Tempest, and will cite only Tfiese few lines. - 

pROSPERO. The strong based promontory 

Have I made shake, and by the spui-s jducked oo 
The ptue and cedar. 

Prospero calls for music to soothe the frantic Alonso, and hit 
ecnipauiozis; a 

A eolemn air, and the best comforter 
To an unaettipi fancy, cure thy braint 
Now useless, boiled Within thy ekuit ^ 
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And* at tht mtmttng tt^ Upeb the 
Helting, the derknett, riting tenses 

Begin in chase the tgnc^t icmes that nacttU 
4jh$arer xeatcu, 

' Their understanding 
Begins to swell : and the appityachiug tide 
Will sborM? till the reasonable shore ^ 

s l^at now lies foul and mudd;-. 

!rheo^i:*oe|dio]i o£ real affinities between events (tbat is to 
say, of ideal affinities, for those only are real), enables the poet 
thus to make free with the most imposing forms and pLeno* 
mena*8E the world, and to assert the predominance of the soul. 

3. Whilst thus the poet animates nature with his •own 
thoughts, he differs from the philosopher only herein, that the 
one proposes Beauty as his main end ; the other Truth. But 
the philosopher, not less than the poet, postpones the apparent 
order and relations of things to the empire of thought. The^ 
problem of philosophy,” according to Plato, ‘‘is, for all thax 
exists conditionally, to jfind a ground uncon^tioned and 
absolute.” It proceeds on the faith that a law determines all 
phenomens^ which being knora, the phenomena can be pr^ 
dieted. That law, when in the mind, is an idea. Its beaufy is 
infinite. The true philosopher and the true poet are one, and 
a beauty, which is truth, and a truth, which is beauty, is the 
aim of both. Is not the charm of one of Plato’s or Aristotle’s 
definitions, strictly like that of the Antigone of Sophodes? 
It is, in both cases, that a spiritual life has been imparted to 
nature ; that the solid seeming block of matter has been per- 
vaded and dissolved by a thought; that this feeble human 
being has penetrated the vast masses of nature with an inform- 
ing soul, and recognised itself in their harmony, that is, seized 
their law. In physics, when this is attained, the memory dis- 
burthens itself or its cumbrous catalogues of particulars, and 
carries centuries of obsefvation #n a single formula. 

^us even in physics, the material is degraded before the 
sphitual. The astronomer, the geometer, rely on their irre- 
fra^ble analysis, and disdain the results of observation. The 
sUlnime remark of Euler on his law of arches, ** This will be 
found contrary to all experience, yet is tnie:” had alre^y 
transferred natnre into the mind, and left matter like an out- 
cast corpse. ^ ^ 

4. Intellectual seimree has been obseired to beget invariably 
a doubt of the existence of matter. Turgot said, “ He that has 
never doubted the existence of matter, may be asfored he has 
no aptitude foifmetaphysical inquiries,” It fastens th% atten- 
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of we thiidc of nature a# m appendix to the ecm 
mmA into iSieir r^on« and kid^ow tliat these are thcmgnts 
of iihe Supreme Being. ** These are ^eywlm were set £bm 

everlastings from the begiiming, or ever the earth was* When 
hepi^ipared i^e heavens, they were there; when he estiddished 
the clouds ahsTOs when he strengthened the fountains of the 
deep* Then they wore by him, as one brought Up with him. 
Of them took he counsel.*^ ^ » 

Their influence is proportionate. As objects of scienoe, t^y 
are accessible to few men. Tet all men are capable of Jt^eing 
raised by piety or by passion, into their region. And no man 
touches these divine natures, without beoonung, in some degree^ 
himself divine. Like a new soul, they renew the body. We 
become physically nimble and lightsome ; we tread on air j life 
is no longer irksome, and we think it will never be so. Ko 
man fears age or misfoHime or death, in tbeir serene company, 
for he is transported out of the district of change. Whilst we 
behold unveil^ the nature of Justice and Tru^ we leam the 
difference between the absolute and the conditional or relative. 
We app^hend the a]>B<)liite. As it were, for the first time, we 
esdsi. We become imiuorlol, for we learn that time and space 
are relations of matter; that, with a peiception of truth, or a 
virtuous will, they have no affinity, 

5. finally, rebgion and ethics, which may be fitly called'^ 
the practice of ideas, or the introduction of ideas mto life,*— 
have an analogous effect with all lower culture, in degrading 
nature and suggesting its dependence on spirit, Ethics and 
religion differ herein ; that the one is the system of huu^ 
duties commencing from man ; the other, from God. Religion 
includes the personality of God ; Ethics does not, They are 
one to our preswmt design. They both put nature under foot. 
The first and last lesson of rehgion is, Tho things that are 
seen are temporal ; the things that Uro imseen ate etomai** 
It puts an affront upon nature. It does that for the un^ 
schooled, which philosophy does for Berkeley and Ti^a. The 
muf om language that may be heard in the churches of tbi 
most ignorant sects, is, — Contemn the unsubstantial shows 
of the world; they are vanities, di^cams, shadows, unrealities i 
se^ the realities of region,’’ The devotee flouts nature* 
SWo theosophists have amved at a certain ^ostliiiywd in* 
dignation towards matter, as the Manichean and HoUnua 
They distrusted in themselves any looking back to these fleah^ 
pots of Egyy't. Plotinus wks ashamed of his bo%. In shortt 
thay might all say o{ matter* what Michael An|^ said ^ ea* 
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fcienoe, tttid tdigbtsi, $11 i^a t^aiect tmr <^OfxiTietiom m tiia 
mlity d! tike e«t«ma]; irorld. But I cmn there ie eotuethiu^ 
miprdiefd in eucp^udiug 1^ euxioudr ihe particulate efHhe 
l^eu^al thai all eulture tends to itnhue m with 

ideaiienl^ 1 have no hostility to nature^ hut a child’s l(^e to 
it I escpmA and live in the warm day like com and Mdatm, 
Xiet us finp&k her fair* I do not wish to ding stones at my 
heautiJuT mother, nor soil my genU© nest, 1 only wish to 
indicate the true positiou of nature in regard to man, wh^in 
. to osighUsh man, ell light education tends; as the ground 
wbich^ attain is the object of human life, that is, of man’s 
connection with natures CTUture inverts the vulgar vieWs of 
nature, and brings the mind to call that apparent, which it 
uses to call real, and that real, which it uses to call visiona^. 
Children, it is true, believe in the external world. The belief 
that it appears only, is an afterthought, but with culture, this 
faith wm as surely aiise in the mind as did the di*st. 

The advantage of the ideal theory oyer the popular faith, is 
this, that it presents the world in precisely that view which is 
most desirable to the mind. It is, in fact, the view which 
Ecason, both speculatiTe and pinctical, that is, philosophy and 
virtue, take, ^or, seen in the light of thought, the world 
always is phenomenal ; and viitue subordinates it to the mind, 
Idcansm sees the world in God. It beholds the whole circle of 
persons and things, of actions and events, of country aiu^ reli* 
gion, not as paimully accumulated, atom after atom, act after 
act, in an agcsd creeping Past, but as on# vast picture, which 
God paints on the instant eternity, for the contemplation of 
the soul. Therdtorc the soul holds itself off from a too trivial 
and microscopic study of the universal tablet. It respects the 
end too mu^, to immerse itself in the means. It sees some^ 
thing more impO||snt in Chiistianity, than the scandals of 
(M^dmastical history, oif the ui#etie8 of criticism; and, very 
incurious concerning persons or nni'acles, and not at all dis- 
turbed by chasms <m historical evidpice, it accepts from God 
the phenomenon, as it finds it, as the pure and awful form eff 
religion in tiie world. It is not hot and passionate at the a/p* 
pearanoe of vr^t it calls its own good or bad fortune, at the 
union or opposition of other persons. No man is its enmy. 
It accepts whateoerer befalls, as part of its lesson. It is a 
watcher more than a doer, and it is a doer, only that it may 
the better watch* 
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ewatial to a true theory of ^nature aa4 o£ ma, that it 
ahould contain eoiaewhat progressive. Uses that are ex- 
hauG^ied or that may be, and facts that end in the stat^a^it, 
cannot be all that is true of this brave lodging wherein man ia 
harboured, and wherein all his faculties mid appropriate and 
endless exercise. And all the of nature aamit of being 
summed in one, which yields the activity of man ^ infinite 
scope. Through all its kingdoms, to tlie suburbs and outskirts 
of Uiing^, it is faithful to the cause whence it had itfSrigin. 
It always speaks of Spirit. It suggests the absolute. It 10 a 
perpetu^ effect. It is a great shiulo'w pointing always to the 
sun behind us. 

The aspect of nature is devout. Like the figfure of Jesus, 
she stands with bended head, and Imitls folded upon the bi’east. 
The happiest man is he who learns from nature the lesson of 
worship. 

Of that ineffable essence which we call Bpirit, he that thinks 
most, will say least. We can foresee Gotl in the coarse, and, 
as it were, distant i3lumoiuemi of matter ; but when we try to 
define and describe hiinself, both Language and thought desert 
us, and we are as helpless as fools find savages. That essence 
refuses to be recorded in propositions, but when man has wor* 
shipp^ him^intellectually, the noblest ministry of nature is to 
stand as the ax'parition of God. It is the organ through which 
the universal spirit tpenks b> the individual, and strives to lead 
back the individual to it. 

When we consider Sjarit, we see that the views oiroady pre* 
sented do not inohide tlic whole circumference of man. We 
must add some related thoughts. 

Titree problems are put by nature to ii|fe mind; What is 
Toatter? Whence is it? an (!» Whereto? Wlie first of i^ese 
questions only, the ideal tneory answers. Idealism saith: 
matter is a phenomenon, not a substance. Idealism acquaints 
us with the total disparity between the evidence of our own 
being, and the evidence of the world’s being. The one is 
perfect ; the other, incapable of any assurance ; the mind is a 
part of the nature of things; the world is a divine dream# 
from which we may pr<^ently awake to the glories and cer* 
tainties of day, Ideafism is a Lypotlieeis to account for nature 
W other principles than those of carpentry and chemisirr. 
Tet, if it onJIy deny the exnfte*ik5 of matter, it does not satirfy 
the dewwmds of the spirit. It leaves God out of me. It leaves 
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iiidthotit end. lS!&m t^lie lieaaii resists it, because it baulks the 
u^ectiom ie deuyiug shbstaxLtlTe beizi^ to men^aud womeiv 
Kature is so ][»erradea with humsu life, &at there is sbxuet^g 
of huzE)Lamt3r in all, s^d iu every particular. But this theory 
makes nature foreim to me, and does not account for^that 
consanguinity which we aomowledge to it. 

XiOt xt stand, then, in the present state of our knowlMge, 
merdy as a us^W introductory hypothesis, servmg to appme 
us of the eternal distinction between the soul and fiie world. 

But ^hei^ following the invisible steps of thought, we come 
to inquire, Whence S matter P and Whereto ? many truths 
arise to us out of the recesses of consciousness. We learn that 
the highest is present to the soul of man, that the dread 
universal essence, which is not wisdom, or love, or beauty, or 
power, but all in one, and each entirely, is that for which all 
things exist, and that by which they are ; that spirit creates ; 
that behind nature, throughout nature, spirit is present ; one 
and not compound, it does not act upon us from without, that 
is, in space and time, but spiritually, or through oursdves : , 
therefore, that spirit, that is, the Supreme Being, does not 
build up nature around ua, but puts it forth throu^ us, as the 
life of tne tree puts forth new branches and leaves through the 
pores of the ola As a plant upon the earth, so a man rests 
upon the bosom of God; he is nourished by unfailing foun- 
tains, and draws, at his need, inexhaustible power. can 

set bounds to the possibilities of man P Once inhale the upper 
air, being admitted to behold the absolute natui^s of justice 
and truth, and we learn that man has access to the entire 
mind of the Creator, is himself the createw in the finite. This 
view, which admonishes me where the sources of wisdom and 
power lie, and points to virtue as to 

** TIk* goldeii key 
(rjies the palace uf etejuit)",” 

carries upon its ifl|p the Jhighe^t certificate of truth, because it 
animates me to cimte my world through the puiihcation 
of my soul. 

The world proceeds from the sam^l spirit as the body of man. 
It is a remoter and inferior incarnation of God, a projection of 
God in the unconscious. But it differs from the body in one 
important respect. It is not, like that, now subjected to the 
human will, Its serene order is inviolable by us. It is, there- 
fore, to us, the f)reeeut expositor of the divine mind. It is a 
fixed point whereby we may measure our departure. As we 
degenerate, the contrast bc*tweien»us and our hopse is more 
evidem^ We are as much strangers in natme, as we aliens 
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We do not Imow the use® of more tbto a few pitote, an 
eom and tbe ^tato tod the vine. Is not the land^ 

Bca|ie, erety glmpse of whioh hath a grandetur, a face Of hhnP 
' Tei jhis m&y show ne what discord ^s ^tween mm and nature, 
for you cannot freely admire a noble kndsoape, if labourers are 
dimi^n^ la the &M hard by. The poet finds somethiog ridi- 
o^ouB in his d^^ht, until he is out of the sight of men. 
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VIII.— PKOSPECTS. 

A* 

inquirieB respecting the laws of Jihe world and the frame 
of uiings, the highest reason is always the truest That 
which seems faintly possible — it is so refined, is often faint 
and dim because it is doopobt seated in the mind among the 
eternal vei'ities. Empirical science is apt to cloud the sight, 
and, by the very kiiow]i*dge of funt'lions and processes, to 
bereave the student of the manly contemnlation of the whole. 
The savant becomes unpoetic. But the iH^st road ^urallst, 
who lends an entire ant I dtwout attention to truth, will see that 
there remains much to learn of his relation to the world, and 
that it is not to be learned by any addition or subtraction or 
other comparison of known quiintitios, but is arrived at by 
untaught Hallies of the spirit, by a continual self-rcoovery, tod 
by entire huuiility. He w'lll i>crc*eive that tlu^e are fai* more 
excellent qualities in the student than preciseness and in- 
fallibility ; that a guess is often more, fruitful than an indis^ 
putable affirmation, and that a divam may let us deeper into 
the secret of nature than a hundred concerted experiments. 
For, the problems to be solv^ are jireciscJy those which the 
physiologist and the naluralist omit to state. It is not so 
pertineat to man to know all the indivU||||}s of the animal 
kingdom, as it is to know whence and wtoPto is this tyran- 
nizing unity in his conslitutiAn, which evermore separates and 
claBSmes things endeavouring to reduce the most diverse to 


one form. When I behold a rich landscape, it is less to my 
puipOBC to recite correctly the onler and sup^^osition of the 
strata, than to know why all thought of multitude is lost in a 
tranquil sense of unity. I cannot greatly honour minuteness 
in details, so long as there is no hmt to explain the relation 
between things and thoughts ; no ray upon ilfe of 

conohology, of botany, of the arts, to show the relation of the 
forms of %>wers, shells, anixoals, architecture, to the mind, and 
Im Id sej^encK upon ideas. In a cabinet of natural history, wc 
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dsb, and fnseot Tko. Amoricdn wno lias hmi oommd, in mis 
own ooiMatiy, to the sight of htiiJdmgB designed alter fmdpt i 
modelil, is surmised on entearing Yowc Minster or St Pews 
at Eome^ by the leejing that these structures are 
also^-^famt copies of m inVkible archetype. hr<ii has seizes 
Bul&cient humanity^ so long as the xiat||^6t overlooks ^hat 
wonderful oongnu^ which subsists b^ween man and the 
world ; of whwh he is lord, not because he is thfe most subtls 
inhabitmt but because he is its head and heart, and &ads 
something of himself in every great and small thing, in every 
mountain stratum, in every new law of colour, fact of astro* 
nomy, or atmospheric influonce which observation or analyads 
lay open. A perception, of this mysteiy inspires the mui|e of 
George Herbert, the b^utiful psalmist of the seventeenth 
century, The following lines are part of his little poem os 
Man. 

** Man ifi all syminttry, 

Puli of proportions, one limb To another, 

And ail to all Ihe woiid bcaidei). 

Each part may call the faitbest, brother ; 

For head with foot hath private amity, 

And both with niooiia and tides. 

** Nothing hath got »o far 
But man hath caught and kept it as his piey ; 

Hb eyes disniomit tlie highest sUi ; 
lie IS in little all the sphete 
Herbs gladly rare oui iltHh, lx‘cau»e that they 
Find their acqmuntaure thoie. 

“ For us, the winds do blow, 

The earth doth lest, heaven mo\c^ and fountains Sow j; 

Nothing we see, but meaiib oiii good, 

As our delight, or ns oui tieieure; 

The whole, is either om cuplwaid ot food, 

Oi calwt ol pleasuie. 

** The stars have ns to bM : 

Night draws the curbwn; whuh the sun arithdmwi 
Music and light attend oui h^ad. 

All things unto our flesh aie kind. 

In their descent and being; to our mind. 

In their ascent and cause. 

M<««niervants wait on man , 

Than ht d take notice of. In every path, 

He treads down that which doth befriend him " 

When sickness makt'S him pole and wan. 

Oh n.isht7 love | Man is onf worlds and bath 
AUuther to attend him,** ' 
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of ifhia claas of tratli^ imlkm the attractictt 
vbich dram men to science, but the end is lost sij^t pi ia 
atientlou to^be means. In view of this balf^sight of ocieiuse* 
Ve accept the sent^ce of Plato, that poetxj Oomes nearer to 
vital truth than history.” Every Burmise and vatkination of 
the mind is entitled to a certain i*eepect, and we learn to 
prefer impeirfect iheories, and Isentences, which contain 
glimpses of truth, ^ digested systems which have no one 
valuable suggestion.^ A wise writer will fed that the ends of 
study and oSnposition are best answered by annonnoing un • 
discovered redone of thought, and so communicating, 1|m>ugh 
hope, new activity to the torpid spirit. 

1 shall therefore conclude this essay with some traditions of 
man and nature, which a certain pot^t sang to me ; and^hich, 
as they have always been in the world, and perhaps reappear 
to every bard, may be both histoiy and prophecy. 

^ The foundations of man are not in matter, but in spirit. 
Bnt the element of spirit is eternity. To it, therefore, the 
longest series of events, the oldest chronologies, are young and 
recent. In the cycle of the universal man, from whom the 
known individuals proceed, centuries are points, and all history 
is but the epoch of one degradation. 

* We distrust and deny inwardly our sympathy with nature. 
We owm and disown our relation to it, by tums. We are, like 
Nebuchadnezzar, dethroned, bereft of reason, and eating grass 
like an ox. But who can set limits to the remedial mice of 
spirit ? 

‘ A man ^ a god in ruins. When men are innocent, life 
shall be longer, and shall pass into the immortal, as gently as 
we awake from drt^ms, Now% the w^orld would be insane and 
rabid, if these disorganizations should last for hundretis of 
years. It is kept in check by deuth and infancy. Infancy is 
the perpetual Messiah, which comes into the arms of fallen 
men, and pleads wdth thorn to return to paradise. 

‘ Man is the^dwarf of himself. Once he was permeated and 
dissolved hy spirit. Ho tdled natu^ie wi& his overflowing 
currents. Out from him spVang the suu and moon; from 
man, the sun; from woman, the moon. The laws of his mind, 
the periods of his action s.^externized themselves into day and 
night, into the year and the seasons. But, liaving made for 
himself this huge shell, his waters retired ; he no longer Alls 
ihe veins and veinlets; ho is shrunk to a di*on. Ho sees, that 
the structure still fits him, but fits him colossaUy. Bay, ra^er* 
once it fitted him, now it corresponds to himSrom for and on 
high. He adores timidly his own work. Now is man the 
foBower of the sun, and woman the follower of the moon. . Tet 
aometimes life starts in his slumber, and wonders at bimsell 
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tiMd Iu0 !:iotiae» a^d mum srtmig^ at the rasemblatied betpro^ 
him md it. He peroeiyeB that If hia law i$ atill wramomt^ if 
etill /he have powet, if his word is B«lr![iug iji 

nafct^, it is not conscious power, it is not inferior Wt snparior 
to his will. It is Instinct/ Thus my Orphic poet sang. 

At present, man appliei to nature but half his force^t* He 
works on the world with his understanding alone. He lives in 
vt, ^d masters it by a penny- wisdom ; and he that works ^ost 
in it, is but a half-man, and whilst his arms are ^ong and his 
digekiion good, his mind is imbmted, and he is a seHsn savage, 
fiis r^ation to nature', his power over it, is through the under- 
standings as by manure ; the economic use of dre, wind, water, 
and the marinei^B needle; steam, voal, chemical agricultoe; 
the repairs of the human body by the dentist and the surgeon. 
This IS such a resxmiption of power, as if a banished hing 
sh<mld buy his tenitories inch by inch, instead of vaulting at 
once into his throne. M<mntime, in the thick darkness, there 
are not wanting gleams of a better light — occasional examples 
of the action of man upon nature with his entire force — with , 
reason as well as understanding. Such examples are; the 
traditions of miracles in the earliest antiquity of all nations; 
the history of Jesus Christ ; the acihiovements of a principle, 
as in r(digious and polf(ical revolutions, and in the abolition of 
the Slave-trade, the miracles of enthusiasm, as those reported 
of Sw^edenborg, Hohenlohc, and the Shakers; many obscure 
and yot contested facts, now an-anged under the name of 
Animal Magnetism ; prayer; eloquence; self-healing; and the 
wisdom of cniklren. These are examines of Keason^s momesutary 
grasp of the soeptre ; the exertions of a power which exists not 
in time or Bpace, but an instantaneous in-streaming causing 
poweri The difference between the actual and the ideal force 
of man is happily figured by the schoolmen, in saying, that 
the knowledge of man is an evening knowledge, veaperiina cog^ 
nitio, but that of God is a morning knowledge, maiutirui coy- 
nitw. 

The problem of restoring the world original and etemai 
bejiuty, is solved by the redemption of the soul. The ruin or 
the blank, timt we see when we l^>k at nature, is in our own 
eye. The axis of vision is not coincident with the axis of 
things, and so they appear not transparent but opaque. The 
reason why the world lacks unity, and lies broken and in 
heaps, is, because mfin is disunited with himself. He cannot 
be a naturalist tmtil he satisfies all the demands of the spirit. 
Ijove is as much its demand, as perception. Indeed, neither 
can be perfect without the other. In the uttermost mesaning 
of the woi-ds, thought is dovouf, and devotioi^ is thought 
De^ calls uifto deep, But in actual life, the marriage is not 
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uiau ever prayed heartily, without learuihg soiiie^^ But 
v 'y^h^ a faithful thinker, resolute to detach erefry objw fi^iu 
i>ersouai rela|ioiia, and see it in ihe light of tiicmghC ,iehidl, at 
the same time, kindle science with the fire cf th^ hdU^ affeo* 
tious, then will God go forth anew into the mation^ ^ 

It will not need, when the mind is prepared for study, to 
search for objects. The invariable mark of wisdom is to see 
the miraculous in the common. What is a day f WhM< is a 
year? What is summer? What is woman? What is a 
child P What is sleep ? To our blindness, these thin^ seem 
unaffecting. We make fables to hide the baldness of me iRa^, 
and conform it, as we say, to the higher law of the mind* But 
when the fact is seen under the bght of an idea, the gaudy 
fable fades and shrivels. We behold the real higher law. To 
the wise, therefore, a fact is true poetry, and the most beautiful 
of fables. These wonders are brought to our own door. You 
also are a man. Man and woman, and their social life, poverty, 
labour, sleep, fear, fortune, are known to you. Let^ that 
none oi these things is supcrhcial, but that each phenomenon 
has its roots in the faculties and affections of themind« “Woiii^t 
the abstract question ocouj»ies yom- intellect, nature brings it 
in tbe concr ?te to bo solved by your hands. It were a wise 
inquiiT for the closet, to compare, point by point, espemILy at 
remarkable crises irr life, our daily history, with the rise and 
progress of ideas in the mind. 

^ shall we come to look at the world with new eyes. It 
shall answer the endless inquiry of the intellect — What is 
truth P and of the affections— What is good? by yieldingitaelf 
passive to the educated Wil), Then shall come to pass ivhat 
my poet said ; ‘ Nature is nojt fixed but fluid. Spirit alters, 
moulds, makes it. The immobility or bruteness of mtture^ is 
the absence of spirit ; to pure spmt, it is fluid, it is volatile, it 
is obedient. Every spirit builds itself a house ; and b^on<Jit« 
house, a world ; and beyond its world, a heaven. Enow then, 
that the world exists for you. Eor you is the phenomenon 
p^ect. What we are, that only can we see. AD that Adam 
chad, all that Oeesar could, you have and can do. A4 ihA celled 
"his house, heaven and earth; CE^ar <^ed his hoipf^. Borne: 
you perhaps call yours, a cobblei*’8 trade; a hundred apres of 
ploughed hmd; or a seholal**8 garret. Yet line for line and 
point fpr pmnt, your dominion is as great iSmugh 
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that will mrfold ita^reat propartiona. A <w>n*o6iifedewt iwrot 
lution m idiT attend tijie inJtoc of tho spirit, ^ £ft4 
will disagt^eowo appeanmcesi swins^ spid^, sttakes, p^i 
madhouses, prisons, enewigi, yanish; th^ are tempowy aud4 
sball he no more seen, The sordor and filths of nature; the 
sun shall dry up^ and the wind exhale. As wh^ the summer 
comes from the south; the snow-banhs melt^ and the face of 
the earth hdoomes green befoi*e it, so shall the advancing spirit 
create ^its ornaments along its path, and carry with it the 
beauty it visits, and the song which enchants it ; it shall draw 
l)eauUful faces, warm hearts, wise discourse, and heroic acts, 
around its way, until evil is no more seen. The kingdom of 
man over nature, whij^h coineth not with observation— ^a 
dominion such as now is beyond his dream of God— 4ie shaM 
imter without more wonder than the blind man feds who is 
gradually restored to perfect sight.* 
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J •% THB AMEBICAN CTOIAE. 

Av OtkAmm rmjmam> rnsrom ibe Fbt Bm E4 lPEA domnr 
AT GAMBRiBaK, Amvm 3X. 1B37* 

UbiiPbbsxbbkt akd Gentlbmbk> 

I 6BBET you on the recoimnenocinent of otr/ literaiy yeati 
Out anniversary is one of hope, and, perhaps, hot enough 
of labour. We do not meet for ^imes of stren^h or shill, for 
the recitation of histories, tragedies, and odes, Eke the ancient 
Greeks ; for parliaments of lote and poesy. Eke the Trouba* 
donrs; nor for the advancement of science, Eke our oontempo- 
rar^B in the British and European xjapiials. Thus fm*, our 
hoEday has been simply a friendly sign of the survival of the 
love of letters amongst a people too busy to give to letters luay 
more. As such, it is precious as the sign of an indestructible 
instinct. Perhaps the time is already come, when it ought to 
be, and will be, something else ; when the sluggard intellect of 
this continent will look from under its iron lids, and fill the 
postponed expectation of the world with something better than 
the exertions of mechanical skill. Our day of dependence, our 
long apprenticeship to the learning of other lands, draws to a 
close. The millions, that around us iire rushing into life, 
cannot always be fed on the sej*e remains of foreign harvests. 
Events, actions, arise, that must Ix^ sung, that will sing them* 
selves. Whe can doubt that potdry wiE revive and lead in a 
new age, as the star in the eonsteUation Harx), which now 
fiames in our zcnitli, astronomers announce, shaE one day l>e 
the pole-star for a thousand years ? 

In this hope, I accept the topic which not only usage, but 
the nature of our association, seem to prescribe to this day — 
the American Scholar. Year by year, we come up hither 
to read one more chapter of hkn biography. Let us inqume 
what light new days and evcu^>8 have ihix»wn on his character, 
and his hopes. 

It is one of those fables, which, out of an unknown antiquity, 
convey an unlooked-for wisdom, that the gods, in the beginning, 
divid*^ Man into men, that he might be more helpful to him- 
self ; just as the hand was divided into fingers, tne better to 
answer its end. 

The old fable covers a doctrine ever new aiyjl subEme; that 
there is One Man — ^present to all particular men only nartiaEy, 
or through one faculty; and that you must take tne whole 
society the whole fiion. lliLm is not a fanner, or a 

professor, or an migineer, bnb he is all. ikbn^is priest, and 



Bobokr, waA stf^tesmaa^ aad ptodiicetj saii soldi^i In ^ 
dimM QT aocial state, t¥ese fmiciioiis ai^ par^med out tc^ 
uijmduals* eadi of wKqm aims to do bis moitM tbe jomt 
jror^ wMlst eacb otber performs Ms. The fahle*mpi5es; tl^ 
i^e iuditidual, to possess Mmself , must someiames return ftom 
his owB lahcur to embrace all the other labourers, Bu^ ' 
tmfortuuately/this ongin^ umt, this fouutam of power,*lias 
beeu so distributed to multitudes, has beeu so ummtdy irubr 
divided aud peddled out, that it is spilled into drops, and 
oannot be ggathered. The state of society is one in which the 
members huTe sufiened amputation from the trunk, and strut 
about io many walking monsters — a od finger, a neck, a 
stomach, an elbow, but never a#iaxi, 

Man is thus metamozihosed into a thinj « into many things* 
The planter, who is Man sent out into the field to gather foSi, 
is smdom cheered by An y idea of the true dignity of* his 
ministry. He sees his bushel and his cart, and nothing 
beyond, and sinks into the farmer, instead of Man on the farm. 
The tradesman scarcely ever gives an ideal worth to his work, 
but is ridden by the routine of his craft, and the soul is sulrject 
to dollars. The priest becomes a form ; the attorney, a statute- 
book ; the mechanic, a machine; the sailor, a rope of the ship. 

In this distribution of functions, the scholar is the delegated 
intellect. In the right stete, be is, Mon Thinking, In the dege- 
nei’nte state, when the victim of society, he tends to become a 
mere thinker, or, still worse, the parrot of other men’s thinking. 

In this view of him, as Man Thinking, the tlieory of his 
yffice is contained.. Him nature solicits with all her placid, all 
her monitory pictures ; him the past inetinicts ; hiiu the future 
invites. Is not, indeed, every man a student, and do not all 
things esist for the student’s behoof Y A:®, finally, is not the 
ferae scholar the only true master ? But the old oracle said, 
" All things have two handles : beware of the wrong one.” In 
lif^ too often, the scholar errs with mankind and forfeits his 
privilege. Let us see him in his school, and consider him in 
reference to the main infiuences he receives. 

I. The fii'st in time and the first in importance of the influ- 
ences upon the mind is that of nature. Every dbxy, the sun; 
and, after sunset, night and her stai’s. Ever the winds blow; 
ever the grass grows. Eve^ day, men and women, conversing, 
beholding and oeholden. xhe scholar is be of all men whom 
this spectacle most engages. He must settle its value in his 
mind. What iianatmre to him? There is never a beginning, 
there is never an end, to the inexplicable continuity of this 
of God, hut always circular p<)wer returning itself, 

fherein it reg^bles his pwn spirit, whose be^pilffi^, whose 
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pf hari^ to the irniind. Clai^fi&atioti hegmu ^Qo t^e jpt^iig 
thing ia individual, atandft by ita^ 

: It finde botv to join two things, and see In dhi^ nat^ 

\ ite$ three, then three thousand; and sb^ tytaa^u^^ by 
itii^ own nattifying instinct, it goes on tying thid^ loget^ 

\ cUw discovering roots 

\|pOund, whereby contrary and remote thin|^ 0^ere« and 
' newer but from one stem. It presently learns, th^ slh^ the 
dawn of history, there has l>efn a constant abcutnulation 
dassifying of facts. But what is classification but the per* 
eeiving tl^t these objects are not chaotic, and are not/iom^ 
but^have a law which is also a law of' the human mind? 
astronomer discovers that geometry, a pure abstraction of the 
human mind, is the mcasaro of planetaiy motion. !the ehemist 
finds proportions and intelligible method throughout matter ; 
and science is nothing but the finding of analogy. Identity, in 
the most remote parts. The ambitious soul sits down bdore 
each refractory fact ; one after another, reduces ^ strange 
constitutions, all new powers, to their class and their law, and 
goes on for ever to animate the last fibre of organization, the 
outskhts of nature, by insight. 

Thus to him, to tins s'jhoolboy under the bending dome Of 
day, is suggested, that he and it proceed from one root; one is 
leaf and one is flower ; relation, sympathy, etirrii^ in eveiy 
rein. And %hat is that root? Is not that the soul of his 
soul P— A thought too bold — dream too wild. Tet when this 
spiritual light^shalf have revealed the law of more earthly 
natures — wnen he has learned to worship the soul, and to see 
that the natural philosophy that now i&, is only the first grop- 
ings of its ^gantie hand, he shall look forward to an ever 
expanding knowledge as to a becoming creator. He shall see, 
that natui’e is the opposite oi the soul, answering to it part for 
pUrt. One is seal, and one is^rint. Its beauty is th€i beauty 
of bis own mind. Its laws are the laws A his own mind* 
Kature then becomes to him the measir*"' of his attamments. 
So mfich of nature as he is ignorant .r, bo muph of his own 
mind does he not yet possess. And, in fine, the ancient 
precept, Know thyself/^ and the modem precept, ** ^dy 
natm^” become at last one maxim. / ^ 

tl. The next great influence into the spirit of the lihpkr, 
is, the ^:;nind of the Past,^— in whatever form, wheth^ of 
Steratme. " V art, of institutions, that imn4^ la 1^^ 
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r^oieivod mto wrid6mi3t4 ; btoodM thereon j ^riH 

the new a^rrengexiMt of ble own mind, and uttexnd it a.g^. 

1 It came into Iwtm, life; it went out from him, truth* It came 
5 ^ Min, »M3^*Hved motions; it went out from Mm» 

^ thoughta. It came to him, huainesa ; it went from him, poetry. 
It was dead foot; now, it is quick thought. It can stand, and 
it can^o. It now" endures, it now flios. it now iuj^pires. 
Precismy in nrojK)rtion to the depth of mind from which it 
issued, 80 high does it soar, so long does it sing. 

Or, I might say,' it depends on how fai* the process had gone, 
of ^f^amuting life into ^nith. In proportion to the oOmph^te- 
ne^of the distillation, so will the punty and imperishabienegs 
of the product be. But none is quite perfect. As no air-pump 
can by any means make a perfect vacuum, so neither can any 
artist entirely exclude the conventional, the local, the perishable, ^ 
from his book, or wiite a book of pure thought, th^ shall be 
as x^cienl, in all respects, to a remote posterity, as to 
^ contJtopOTaries, or ratber to the second age. Each age, it is 
fouuA must write its own boqks ; or rather, each generation 
for the next succeeding. The books of an older period will not 
fit this. 

Yet hence arises a grave mischief. The sacredness which 
attaches to the act of creation, — the act of thought, -^is 
transfen'ed to tlic record. The poet chanting, was felt to be a 
divine man : henceforth the chant is divine also. The writer 
was a just and wise spirit : henceforward iWs settled, the book 
is perfect ; as love of the hero comipts into worship of his 
statue. Instantly, the book becomes noxious : the guide is a 
'tyrimt. The sluggish and jiervertod mind of the multitude, 
slow to open to the incxu'sions of Reason, having once so opened, 
having once received this book, stands upon it, and makes an 
oU^ry, if it is disparaged. Colleges are built on it. Books are 
’^written m it by thinkers, not Uy Man Thinking ; by men of 
^ talent, is, who start wrong, who set out from accepted 
dogm^not from their own si^t of principles. Meek young 
men |<SKw up in Ubraries, believing it their duty to accept the 
views, which Cicero, which Locke, which Bacon, have given ; 
forgetful that Oicepo, Locke, and Bacon were only young men 
m Sbrarics, when they wrote those books. 

Hence, insteaif of Man Thinking, wo have the bookworm. 
Hence, the book-leomed class, who value b>oks, as such ; not 
as related to nature and the human^onstitution, buLpiAiaking 
a sort of Third Estate with the world and the souL Henee^ 
vQh, m 
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I 1>d^ tij^var n^ a Wk» t6 £e ltf«irp64 by iifi» 
iktMi^ti^ ct«taa out of my own omi lit $at;elUi^ 

f<ift)6i|bd ^ a ayatem* The one Itojg in tike #ori4 ^ talne* 
i&e ncftite aom. Thia eiroiy man i« eotiUiedlso : man 

nontaina wiflun him» although^ in almoat all menf onatiixcted, 
mi m yet imborn. The soul aeUve sees absointa and 

utters &uth, or creates, Intliis a<^on, it is genius; xu^the 
)privilege of here and there a favouritOt but the flonnd estate of 
every man. In its essence, it is progress] ire. Tno hock^ih^ 
coiilege, the school of art, the institution of any kindf 8tot> With 
some past uttemnoe of genius. This is good, say th«jy,'*-r-}et us 
'^hold by this. They piu me down. They look wwAward and 
not forward. But genius looks forward : the ^ea of mau are 
set in his forehead, not in his hindhead : man hopes ; gOpiUs 
creates. Whatever talents may be, if the man eroatenot, the 
pure e^ux of the Deity is not his , -binders and smOke there 
may bo, but not yet fiame. There are creative mannetn, ihore 
are creative actions, and creative words; manners* actions, 
words, that is, indicative of no custom or authority* but 
springing spontaneous from the mind's own senso of good and 
fair. 


On the other i)ai*t, instead of being its own seer, let it reOmve 
from another mind Us truth, though it were in torrents Of 
light, without periods of solitude, inquest, and seM-recoveTy, 
and a fatal disseKrice is done. Genius is always sufficiently 
the enemy of genius by over-influence. The Etorature bf 
every nation bear me witness. The English dramatic poets 
l^ve Shakespeaiized now fur two hundred yearn. 

Undoubteoly there is a right way of reading, ap it be sternly 
subor^ated. Man Thinlang must not he subdued W has 
instroments. Books are for^Uie scholar's idle times. When 
he can read God directly, the hour is too predous to bO wasted 
in other men's transcripts of their readings. But when the 
intervuls of darkness come, as come they must, -^whon the 
sun is hid, and the stars withdraw their shming,--*we repair to 
the laxmis which were kindled by their my, to guide our 
to the East agaim where the dawn ia We hear, that We may 
toeak. The Arabian proverb says, A % tree, looking on a 
ng tree, becOmeth fruitful.'' 

It is tetnark^le, the character of the pleasure m dienve 
fomn fcwe,^t books. Thby impress us with the oomrieti<m, 
that one patuxe wrote and the same readsf Wb read the 
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^d6ii9M)e iMno6 affordedio 
d<3ictri|i6 dl w ij^koUtf of all itkiods. wo nboixld cnoMoae 
mOfOs^bl^ liam^nya aotne foreeigM o( fimMf&air wore to 
m, 90|oe|)rapfimt^ of stores for tlioit future wauM 
tM faotfoWryeiiJu itise^ who ley op food before death far 
the the^ shall never 3 ee. 

I woutd not be uttiriod by any love of system, by ’ahy 
enegfgeiutlou of Suetiucts, to underrate the Book. We ml 
know, that^ as tho humaif body can be nourished on any food^ 
though it were boildd grass and the bi’oth of edioes* So the 
human mind eau be fed by any knowledge. And ^d 
heroic men have existed, who had almost no other inxOrmathm 
than hy the pnutod page. I only would say, that it needs a 
stroUg^ hea^ to bear that diet One must be au invantor tp 
read wdlL As the proverb says, He that would bring home 
the wealth of the Indies, must carry out the wealth Of ihe 
Indies.^ There is then creative 'reading as wdl as oreaUve 
writing. When the mind is braced by labour and inventioni 
the pa^ of whatever book we read becomes luminous with 
manifold sBusion, Every sentence is doubly signiheant, and 
thO smise of oUr author is as broad os the world. We then see, 
what is always true, that, as the seer's hour of yisiem is Moi<(t 
and rare among heavy days and months^^so is its record, 
perohanee, the least part of his volume. The discendng 
will read, in his Plato or Shakesi>eai’e, only that least part, 
^^nly the authentic utterances of the oracle, — all the rest he 
rejects, Were it never so many times Plato’s and Shakespeare’s. 

Of course, there is a portiem of reading quite indispensable 
to a wise man.^ History and exact science he must learn by 
lahorious reading. Ooiteges, like manner, have thmr 
indi^ensable office, — to t<^h dements. But they can only 
high^ serve us, when they aiw ^t to drill, but to create; 
when they gather from far every ray of various genius to their 
hospitable EaBa^ and, by the concentrated hres, set the hearts 
of mw youth on llame. Thought and knowledge ai^ natures 
m which hpparatin^Mdpi^^ nothing. Gowns, and 

peemniaty^ founaations, though of towns of ^d, can never 
countervail the least sentence or syllable of wit. Forget this, 
and our ibptierMUm college will recede in thm 
fcance, whilst th0 grow richer 
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. ^meolato ^ tbev coida do notluag* X baro bo^d it «(aid 
tttM ibo oletgy^^who are alwa^, roore oidtereallj tbon aiaijr 
ofi£er fdoea, the iK^hokre of ih^ d09r,'->^e oddreeaedoe wom^an ; 
i tWtt the rough, ep^tanecms conter&ation of tom th^ do ;aot 
he$a;, but oufy a miuciug and diluted apoeeh* ®bo3r are often 
rirtvaaUr di^ranchiaed; and, indeed, tbete ore advocates for 
their celibacy. Ab far as this is true of the studious claesee* 
it is not just and wise. Action ie with the eoholax subordinate, 
but it is essential. Without it. he is not yet man* Without 
it, thought can never ripen into truth, Whilst the world 
haiigs b^ore the eye as a doud of ^auty. we cannot even see 
its beauty. Inaction is cowardice, but there can be no soholai- 
without the heroic mind. The pimmble of th«>ugbt, the 
transition through which it passes from the unconscious to the 
conscious, is action. Only so much do 1 hnow, as I have lived* 
Instantly we know whose words are loaded with life, and whose 
not. 

The world, — this shadow of the soul, or other me, lies wide 
around. Its attractions arc the keys wliich unlock nxy thoughts 
and make me acquainted with myself. I run eagerly into this 
resounding tunnilt. I grasp the hands of those next me, and 
take my place in the ring to suffer and to work, taught by an 
instinct, that so shitll the dumb abyss be vocal with speech, I 
pieixse its order , I dissipate its ft^ar ; I dispose of it within 
the cii’cuit of my exjianding life. So much only of life as X 
know by experien/jc, so much of the wilderness have I van* 
quished and planted or ho far have I extended my being, my 
dominion. I do not see how any man can afford, for the sake 
of hia nervea and hia naj), to Bpjire any action in which he can 
pai*takc. It is pearls and nibies to his discourse. Bnidgeiy. 
calamity, exasperation, want, arc instinictors in eloquence and 
wisdom. The true scholar grudges every opportunity of 
action passed by, as a loss of'^ower. 

Jt is the raw material out ^ which the intoUect moulds Wr 
splendid products. A strange procesB too, this, by which 
experience is converted into thought, as a mulberry leaf is con* 
veited into satiu. The manufacture goes forward at all hours. 

The actions and events of our chil(ih^>od^ and youtK are now 
matters of calmest observation. They lie^Iike fair pictures in 
the air. Jffot so with our recent acluons,-^^nth the business 
which we now have in hand. Qn this we are quite tinable to 
speoohi.^ Our affections^as yet circulate thi*ougli it, We no 
more fem^ know it, than we xedl the feet, or i^the hand, or the 
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tot a lima immarnaa iu <y^t mf^aosaadiw Hfa, tn mm^ 
mtemplatiTa<l^ilu\ it lietacbast itetelf h(m ibe Hft Hke a rh% 
trait, to baoOwie a tibotiglit oi tie mind. Ingtantly^ it id miaed* 
tha eoimptibla Im put m incK>rtwtion. Henc?©^ 
forth % id mi oUoct of bi^nt^, mwmet base its origin 
n^hbottrhoodi. ubdorro, too, the imjiosribiHtj of anteda^g 
ibid pot. In ltd mb Ptate, it cannot fiy, it cannot diin^ it i& 
a dull griib. But auddenly, witbout obporvation, sesame 
thing tmfurid bciantifni wings, and id an angel of wisdom. So 
is therei^no fact, no event, m ourjprivate Mstory, whicdi ihall 
not. sooner or later, lose its adhesive, inert form, and astonish 
us by soaring ftom our body into the empyrean. Cradle and 
infancy, scJkk)! and playground, the fear of boys, and dogs, and 
ferules, the love of little mmds and berries, and many anotfeei 
fact that once filled the whole sky, are gone already ; friend 
and relative, profession and pa:'ty, town and ^ountiy, nation 
and world, must also soai* and smg. 

Of course, he who lias put forth his total strength in fit 
actions, has the richest return of wisdom. I will not shut 
myself out nf this glc»be of action, and transplant an oaik into 
a Sower-pot, there to hunger and pine ; nor trust the revenue 
of some single faculty, ana exhaust one icin of thought, much 
like those feavoyards, who, gettm*g their livelihood by carving 
shepherds, BhepherdesBes, and smoking Dutchmen, for afi 
Europe, went out one day to the monnt.dn to find stock, and 
discovered that they had whittled up the last of their pin^- 
trees. Authors we have, in numbers, who have •written out 
their vein, and who, moved by a commendable prudence, sail 
for Greece or Palestine, follow the trapper mto the prairie, or 
ramble round Algiers, to rt'^denish their merchantable stock. 

If it were only for a vocabidary. the scholar would lie 
covetous of action. Life is our dictionary. Years are we1J 
spent in country labours ; in town,— in the insight into trades 
md manufactories i in frank intercourse with many men and 
women ; in science ; in art ; to t^ one end of masteiing in aU 
their facts a language by which to illustrate and embody our 
perceptions. I learn immcjdiately fi'om any sjieaker how much 
he has alrea^ lived, through the poverty or the splendour of 
his speech. Life lies behind ns as the quariy from whence we 
get tiles and cope-stones for the masoniy oi to-day. This is 
Uieway to iearii grammar. Colleges and books omy copy the 
iaa^age which the field aid the wurk-yaid mswie 

But the final vHuc of action, like that of books, and better 
than books, is, that it is a resource. That great prin c iple of 
Undulation in nature, that shows ftself in the infpMSg and 
sipiringof the breath; in desire and satiety; in fie eb| and 
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its souroe. A great sotil will be strong t<^ Br% m wdl ss 
strong to think. Boos he lack organ or medium to inMrt Ids 
tmth r He can still fall back on this elemontsl forns <9! lifihg 
thdnu This is a total act. Thinking is a partial act liOtipe 
grandeur of justice shine in his anairs. ^ Let the heatii^ of 
affection cheei* his lowly roof. Those **far from who 

dwell and act with him, will feel the force of hk constitution in 
the doings and passages of the dt^y better thi^i U can he 
incaenred by any public and designed di6^W« Thnc ahaU 
teach him, that the scholar loses no hour which the man 
Serein he unfolds the sacred germ of his insti|iot» screened 
^tn inffuenoe. What is lost in seemliness is gained in 
strength. Not out of those, on whom systenwa <rf education 
have exhausted their culture, comes the helplul giant to doetroy 
the old or to build the new, but out of nnhandsdled savage 
nature, out of terrible Druids and Bersexkirs, come at last 
Allred and Shakespeare. 

I hear therefore with joy whatever is beginning to he said 
of the dignity anS^necossity of labour to every There 

IS virtue yet in the hoe and the spado, for learned as well as 
for unlearned hands. And labour is everywhere wdleome, 
always we are invited to work ; only be this lii^iation observed, 
that a man shall not for the sake of wider activity saoriffoe any 
opinion to the popular judgments and inodes of action. 


I have now bMcb of t^e education of the scholar hy llator©* 
by hooks, end by action. It remains to say somewhat ot his 
duties. 

They are such as become Man Thinking. Thiy itosy sH be 
comprised in seif^^trust. The office of the seWhir is to cheer, 
to raise, and to guide men by showing themiaets sji- 

pearances. Henues the slow, unhonour^ &d imiMdd tiA: d 
obserg^om Mamsteed i^nd Hersohel, in tiMr ipad ohser* 
vatorie^'^y catalogue the stars with the mndse of sB mien, 
iuid»^be resulte be^ tsplendid and useiCu^^hond^ ia awe. 
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Oftm w li^ittg xor the dead. Worse yet, lie tmdt 

aeoe^Hit^ Korerfcy and solitude. Fornbe e$mmA 
j^leaeui^ id treedlu^ ^e old road, aoceptiugp the f aebiotiii, ^ 
edue|<Uon, the rdigiou of society, he takes the ei^ of luakieg 
his JMSkd, of coum the sw-aooosatiaxi, the feint hear^ , 
the fre^ooht imcertaiuty and loss of time, which are the nettiee 
imd tihas m the of the scdf-rdiyiu^ and edf- 

directed; and the state hf virtual hostility ia which he «mm 
to cMd to society, and especially to educated society. For 
{bU this tdSs imd scorn* what offset P He is to find eonsolaHou 
m etordsiug the h^hest functions of human nature. He is 
one, who rwes himself from private considerations, awd 
breathes S 4 ^d lives on public and lUasirions thoughts. He is 
the woHd’s eye. He is the world’s heart. He is to resist the 
vulgar pros^rity that retrogrades ever to barbarism, by pre- 
serving and communu^ating heroic sentiments, noble bio** 
graplnea, melodious verse, and the conclusions of history, 
Whatsoever oracles the human heart, in all emergencies, in all 
solemn hours, has uttered as its conunentary tn the vTorld of 
actions,— these ho shall receive and impart. And whatsoev^ 
new y^ict Reason from her inviolable seat pronounces on 
the passing men and events of to-day, — ^tbj^he shall hoar and 
promnlga^^ 

These being his functions, it becomes him to fed sR con^ 
fidenoe in himself, and to defer never to the popular cry. He 
and he <mly knows the world. The woidd of any moment is 
the merest appearance. Some great decorum, some feti^ of a 
government, some ephegieral trade, or war, or mam is cried < 
up by half mankind and cried dswn by the other half, as if all 
d%»cuded on this particular up or down. The odds are that 
thcf whole (piestion is not worth the«poorcst thought which the 
scholar has lost in listening to the controvei'Sy. Let him not 
quit hia belief that a popgun is a popgun, though the encient 
and h<3nonr^o of the earth affirm it to be the oradc of doom^ 

In mlenc^ in steadmesc, in severe abstraction, let him hold by 
add e^rvation t4> observation, parient of neglect, 
parent of repro^ ; and bide his own time,— happy mnmgh, if 
he can satisfy hhns^ alone, that«thi$ day he hasjgali some* 
thing truly^. Recess treadt on every right For ^he 
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mm in crowded for 

!]me cfotor distmte at first the fitness of hiif fra# oo#ssic)M 
^his want of knowledge of the persons he adihriea^r^nntil he 
finds that he is the comxdement ol his heareiv;*^thht they 
‘ #ink,hi6 words because he fulfils for them their own nature; 
the deeper he dives into his privatest, secretest pres^tfosent, 
to his wonder he finds, this is th|^ most acoept#le, mo^t |mhlic« 
and* universally true. The people delight in it; the better 
part of every man feels, This is my music ; thin is myseJL 

In self -trust, all the virtues are comprehended^ Iree Aould 
the scholar be,— free and brave. Free even to the definition of 
freedom, ** without any hindrance that does not arise out pf 
his own constitution.* Brave ; for fear is a thi^, which a 
scholar by bis very function puts behind him. rWr alwaya 
springs from ignorance. It is a shame to him if his tran^ 
quillity, amid dangerous times, arise from the presumption, 
tnat, like children and women, his is a protected class ; or if he 
seek a temporaty peace by the diversion of bis thoughts from 
polities or vexed q^uestioiis, hiding his head like an ostrich in 
the flowering bushes, peeping into microscopes, and turning 
rhymes, as a boy whistles to keep iiis courage up. So is the 
danger a danger still ; so is the fear worse. Manlike let him 
turn and face it,'*^et him look into its eye and search its 
nature, inspect its origin— see the whelping of this . lion— 
which lies no great way back ; be will then find in himsefif a 
perfect comprehension of its nature extent; ho will have 
made fos hands meet on the othcu* side, and can hencdPbrth 
defy it, and pass on superior. The world is his, who can 
through its pi*etension. "Wliat deafness, what stone-blind cus* 
tom, what overgrown eiTor you behold, is there only by sufiei - 
ance — by your suffciunce. ♦ Bee it to be a lie, ana you have 
alr^y dealt it its mortal blow. 

Tes, we are the cowed-r-we the trustless. It is a imschievous 
notion that we are come late into nature ; that the worid 
finished a long time ago. As the world wdn plastic and fluid 
in the hands <S God, so it is ever to so much<;^f Ms attributes 
as we bring to ih To ignorance and sin, it is flint, Ihey 
adapt tl^mselves to it as they may; but in proportion as a 
liJSin has thing in Mm oivine, the fixinan£^t floyra hafoiw 
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tliotitfht to ^ jaudtvd^ and ^ flirt, axid;^or»tiad&%«^ hyt 
cheoml aevonity of thdr oanTing ibe matter, that tbia 
which they do* b im app!b which the ImTO dcfidred to 
slack, tmw at last ri]^ am iavil^g xiaiiouc to the h$nmi^ 
Ihe gomvt tnm midceis the great thing* Whererar hlhMoiAd 
sita, there ie Ihe head of the tabb^ Lumieus xoakee bote^ 
moat atlumg of fltadies, and wins it from the fatoer and the 
herbowojmm ; Davy. chemiBtty ; and Cuvier, foaails. The ,day * 
is always his, who works in it with serenity and great aims. 
The tmstabk estimates of men crowd to him whose mind is 
filled with a truth, as the heaped waves of the Atlantic follow 
the moon. ^ ^ 

For this self^trust, the reason is deeper than can be fathomed 
— darker than can be enlighten-rd. I might not with me 
the feeling of my audience in stating my own belim. But I 
have ahmdy shown the ground of my hope, in ady^||ting to 
the doctrine that man is one. I believe man has been wronged; 
he has wronged himself. He has almost lost the light, that 
can lead him oack to his prerogatives. Men are become of no 
account Men in history, men in the world of to-day are bugs, 
are spawn, and are called “ the mass ” and “ the herd.’^ In a 
century, in a millennium, one or two men ; that is to say — one 
or two approximations to the right state of every man. AH 
the rest behold in the hero or the poet their own green and 
crude biing — ^ripened ; yes, and are content to be^less, so that 
may attain to its full stature. What a testimonyv^full of 
grandeur, full of pity, is borne to tlie dsnaandw ot his own 
nature, 1:^ the poor chinsmau, tlm poor partisan, who rejoices 
in the glory of his chief. The foor and the low find some 
amends to their immense moral capaci^, for their acqtiiescence 
in a political and social inferiority. They are content to be 
brushed like flies from ^e path of a great ;>erson, so ^at 
justice shall be done by lum to that common nature which it is 
the dearest dcsii'c of all to see tnlurgcd and glorified. Thi^r 
sun themselves in the great man^s hght, and feel it to be their 
own element. They the dignit/of man from their down- 
trod selves upon the shoulders of a hero, oml will perish to add 
one ^op of blood to moke that great heart beat, those giant 
sinews combat and/sonquer. He hvea for us, and we live in 
him. 

Men such as tMfey are, very naturally seek money or power ; 
and power because it is as good as money— the “ spoils,** so 
called, “of office.** And why hotP for th^ the 

Ughei^ and this, in iheir sleep-walking, they aream is highestt 


i^h, bird, each actor, has only done for me, m by a 
what one day I can do for myself. tPhe boohs irmch once wo 
valued more than the apple of the etc, we h^ve 4^t0 e*- 
hauated. What is that hut saying, fliiiit we have eome u® 
wi^ the point of view which the universal tnind took impongn 
the eyes of one scribe ; we have been that man, and have 
passed on. First, one, then, another $ we drain all oistMis, 
and waxing greater by all these supplies, we crave a better and 
more abundant food. The man has never lived that can feed 
118 ever^Thc human mind cannot be enahrin^ in a person, 
who shall set a barrier on any one side to this ^unbounded, 
nnboundable empire It is one central fire, which, fl a mi ng 
now out of the Ups of Etna, lightens the capes of Sicily; 
and, now out of the throat of Vesuvius, illuminates the towers 
and vineyards of Naples. It is one light which beamn out 
of a thousand stars. It is one soul which animates all men. 

But I havf dwelt perhaps tediously upon this abstraction of 
the Scholar, I ought not to delay longer to add what I have 
to say, of Wviffer;?§erenco to the time and to this country,^ 

Historically, there is thought to be a difference in the ideas 
which predominate over suofcssivc epochs, and there a^ data 
for marking the genius of the Classic, of the ^mantle, and 
now of the Reflective or Philopophical With the views I 
have intimated of the onemoss or the identity of the 
through all individuals, I do not dwell on these dif- 
ferences. In fact, I bebeve efteh individual passes thi-ough all 
three. The boy is a GreeJ^; the youth, romantic; the adult, 
reflective. 1 deny not, 'however, that a revolutioxi in the 
leading idea may be distinctly enough traced. 

Our age is bewailed as the age of Introversion, SEust that 
needs be evil ? We. it seems, are critical ; we are embams^ 
with second thoughts ; we cannot etyoy anything for hshkeri^ 
to know whereof the pleasure consists; w<S are lined ttitfi 
eyes ; we see with our feet^ the time is infected udth Bamha*s 

^ Skidiri d't, wilh the psk east of iheaj;Hi* 
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wivkir oefoqro h$ bm Mrood tiuBi;fc lio caai jswka. H itoe im |fa,y 
geno4 onowttld Wire to be bom inr-is it nottbe age of 
Berolntioo ; trb^a tbo oU and tbe ne^ etaxid eide br aide, ilnd 
itdtnit of bemg coiopared; wbm the cnergiee orafi tarn m 
aeaarehed by f&r aoa by hope; when tbe historic glories of the 
old, oaa be eOm]pe^t^ by the rich possibilities of the 
eraF ttbiis rime* like all times, is a very good ooe, it we bot 
know iriiat to do with it. 

1 read with some joy of the auspicious signs of the commg 
days, 043 they glimmer already through poctrj and art, through 
philosophy ana science, through church and state. 

One of these signs is the fact, that the same moTomeht 
which effected the deraiion of what was called the lowest clas^ 
in the state, assumed in literature a very marked and m 
benign an dspeet. Instead of the sublime and beautiful, the 
near, the low, the common, was explored and poetised. ^Thafc 
which had been n^ligently trodden under foot by those who 
were harnessing and provibiomng themselves for long journeys 
intw fax counmes, is suddenly foiuid to be richer than aU 
fore^ parta The literature of tbe poor, the feelings the 
chila; the philosophy of the street, the meaning of household 
life, are the topics of the time It is a great s^de. It is a 
sign — is it not? of new vigour, when the extrejnities are 
ume active, when the cun-ents of warr-wiife^TdfT into the 
hands and the feet. I ask not for the great, the remote, the 
romantic $ what is doing in Italy or .frabia; what is Greek 
art, or Provencal minstrelsy ; I embrjice the common, I ex- 
plore and sit at the fcot of the familiar, the low. Give me 
Insight into to>^y, and } ou may have the antique and future 
warw. What would we really^ know the meaning of? The 
meal in the firkin; the nulk in tbe pan; the bi&d in the 
street; the news of the boat , tbe glance of the eye; the form 
and the gdt of the body, show mo the ultimate reason of 
the^ma^i^* show me the sublime prcbenco of the highest 
^iritusl cause liirking, as always it does lurk, in these sub- 
urbs and extremities of natm-e ; let* me see every trifle 
bristling with the polarity that ranges it instantly on an 
eternal mw; ana the shop, the plough, and the ledger, r^erred 
to the like tense hy which light undulates and poets sing; 
and the world Hee no longer a dull mi&ellaajy §i^^umber- 
rofjni« but has*form and order; thoic is no triJle; there Is no 
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lEhitf ide^ Wpired tlie genius of iltSkddstmitfa, BnmiN 
Oowpeif'* in a newer time, of Goeihe, ana 

OaiiyK 21ue idea^ have different]!^ folldijred mi ivtitji 
ya»^ti»'itueo^e. In oontamst tdth^their writte^, the srtyle of 
of Jolinaoxi, of, Oibbon, looks cold and jpedtoia Tins 
im&iig h blood«wann. Man is surprised ^ :nnd Htia things 
ne^ are hot less beautiful and wondr(^ than tl^ 

near explains tlie far. The drop is a sihsJl bieaau A mm 
is related to all nature. This perc^tion of the h:orth of the 
vulgar is fruitful in discoveries. Goethe, in this veij thing 
the most modem of the modems, has shown us, as hone Over 
did, the gaalus of tlie ancients. 

TJiere is one man of genius, who Jms done much for this 
philosophy of life, whose ^ literary value has never ^et been 
rightly estimated; — I mettu Enumuel Swedenborg. The most 
imaginative of men, yet writing with the precision of n mathe* 
matician, he endeavoiired to engraft a purely philosopfaioal 
Ethics on the poi)ulaT Christhinity of his tiuie. Such an 
attempt, of course, must have dilhculty, which mo genius 
could surmount. But he saw and showed the connection 
between nature and the afFcctions of the soul. He pierced the 
emblematic or spiritual character of the visible, audible, tan- 
gible world, Espechilly did his 8ha<le-loving muse hover over 
and intei*pret the lower parts of nature ; he shoWed the myste* 
nous bond that allies moral evil to the foul material forms, 
and has given in epical parables a theory of insanity, of beasts, 
of unclear and fearful things. 

Another s*i^n diuour times, also marked by an analogous 
political movement^ is, the new importance given to the single 
l>erBon, Every thing that tends to insulate the individual— 
to surround him with barriers of natuiul respect, so that each 
man Bball feel the world is his, and man shall treat with mtin 
as a sovereign state with a sovereign state; — tends to feme 
onion as well as greatness “ I learned,” said the melancholy 
Pestalozzi, “ that no man in dfod’s wide earth is either willing 
or able to help any ether man.” Help must come from the 
bosom alone. The scholar^is vthat man who must take up into 
himself all the ability of the time, all the contributions of the 
past, all the hopes of the future. He must be an university of 
knowledges. If thertfbe one lesson more then another, ivhieb 
should pierce his ear, it is. The world is nothing, the man is 
all ; in yourself is the law of all nature, and yfth know not yet 
how a globule of sap ascends ; in yourself slumbdEW the whom 
of Eeaebx*^ is for fbn to know ail, it is for you tb dare alL 

Mr. Preaiaent ana Gentlemen, this eonfidehoe in tibe m 
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too long to tbo otitirtly muses of Europe, Tbe spirit of the 
American feemm is already se^cteO to be tmia, imita^To^ 
tam^ Pnhlic and pritaie avarice make the air ire breathe 
thick and fat $he schoW is decent mdoient, complaint , 
See already the trape oonsequeuce. The mind of this oounby, ' 
taught to aim at E>ir objects, eats upon itself. There is^no 
worh lor ahy but the decorous and the complaisant. Young 
men o£ t^us fairest promise, who bepn life up<m pur shores, 
inBated by the mountain winds, shined upon by all the stars of 
God, fidd the earth below not in unison with these — but are 
hmdored feom action by the disgust which the principles on 
which business is manage<l inspire, and turn drudges, or die of 
disgust— some of them smeides. What is the remedy P 'IJjbiey 
did not yet see, and thousands of young men as hopeful now 
crowding to the barriers for the career, do not yet see, that, if 
the single man plant himself indomitably on his instincts, and 
there amde, the huge world -will come round to him. Patience 
-•^.patience ; — with the shades of all the good and great for* 
company; and for solace, the perspeetive of your own infinite 
life; und for work, the study and the comnmnication of 
prineiploR, the making those instincts prevalent, the conversion 
of the world- Is it not the chief disgrace in,tbe world, not to 
be an unit not to be reckoned one character; — ^not to yield 
that peculiar fruit which each man was created to hear, but to 
be reckoned in the gross, in i he hundred, or the thousand, of 
the psrtv, the section, to which we l^elong ; and our opinion 
predicted geographically, as the north, or uk» southK Not so, 
brothers and friends — ^tdease Ch»d, ours sh^ so. We 

will walk on our own fe<'^t ; wo will work with our own hands ; 
we will spieak otir own mindB. study of letters shall be no 
longer a name for pity, for dtmbt, and for seuHual indnlgimee. 
The dread of man and the love of man shiill be a wall of 
defence and a wreath of joy aj*omjd all. A nation of men will 
for Uie first time exist, h^ ause each believes himstlf inspired 
by the Divine Soul which also iifiipires all men. 
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' stramer, it }m%em a ttt^cuiy to draw tht 

breath df life. The grast grotnB* buret the 

meadoir it spotted with hre and gold in titct* of fiowctu 
The air is ftifl of birds, and sweet with the ferwh ci the pine, 
the babn-of-Gilead, and the new hay. Night brings 350 gloom 
to the heart with its welcome shade. Through the trahs|ihront 
daa;:kaess the stai*s ponr their almost ^iritel ram Mm 
under them seems a } onng cliild, and his huge globe a toy^ 
The cool night bathos the world as ^ith a river* and prepares 
his eyes again for the crimson dawn. The mystery of nature 
WHS never displayed more happily. The com and the wihd 
have been freely dealt to all creatures, and the never*broken 
silence with which the old bounty goes forward* has not 
yielded yet one word of ^explanation. One is constrained to 
respect the perfection of this world, in which# our senses 
converse. How wide, how nch; what invitation from every 
property it gives to evi*ry faculty of manl In its fmiilul 
soilfi; in its navigtible sea, in its mountains of metal and 
stone; in its forests of all woods; in its animalB; in its 
chemical ingralionts , in the powers and patli of light* heat* 
attraction, and lil^, it is well worth the pith and heart of great 
men to subdue and enjoy it. The planters, the mechanics, the 
inventor, the astronomers, the builders of cities* and the 
captain^ nistt )ipruA?ligbts to honour. 

But when the mind opt'ns, and reveals the laws which 
tmverse the universe, and make things what they are, then 
shrinks the great world at once into a mere illiistrotton and 
{able of tMs mind. What am TP and What is? a^s the 
human spirit with a cuiiositv new-kindled, but never to be 
quenched. Behold these out-running laws* which our im- 
perfect apprehension can se*'- tend this way and that, but not 
come full circle. Behold these infinite i*mtion«, so so 
unlike; many, yet^ne. 1 would study, I would know* I wpuld 
admire for ever. Those works of thought have been the enters 
iainments of the human spirit in all ag^. 

A more secret, sweet, and overpowering^ beatify appeom to 
man when his heart and mind open to the eentiment of virtue* 
Then he is instructed in what is above h j ia , He learns that 
his being is without bound ; that, to the good, to toe perfect, 
ue is W as he now Hes in evil and weakness* Ibat 
uhich ho veneintea is stili his own^ though be bM not realised 
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jrbe^eenUxnent of virtoe k a neTerenee and de%bt in tbe 
|)ireaeiiee of Certain dinm laara. It peroeivea thalf tb^ komAy 
gme of life wo play, ooTera, under what seem foolish deta^ 
pmn&ipw that astomsh. The child amidst bis baubles, is 
leaitdng the action of light, motion, gravity, museular force ; 
and in the gasme of human life, love, fear, justice, appetite, man, 
and Ood, internet. ^ Thes^ laws refuse to oe adequately 
They will not be written out on paper, or spoken by the tongue. 
They elude our persevering thought ; yet we read them hourly 
in each other’s faces, in each other’s actions, in our own 
remorse. The moral traits which are all glob^ into every 
virtuous act and thought — ^in speech, we must sever, and 
describe or spggost by pmuful enumeration of many partioulars^ 
Yet, as #txs sentiment is the essence of aU religion, let 3ne 
guide your eye to the precise objects of the sentiment, by an 
enumeration of some of those ulasses of facts in which this 
element is conspicuous. 

The intuition of the moral sentiment is an insight of the 
pexfection of the laws of the soul. These laws ex'M^uie thm* 
8dve& They are out of time, out of space, and n£>t fRibglOt to 
ciroumstanoo. Thus ; in the soul of man there is a justice 
whose retributions are instant and entirc^HjfiiwM does a 
good deed, is instantly ennobled. He who d^s a mean deed, 
IS by the action itself contracted. He who puts off impurity, 
therel^puts on puiutv. If a man is at heart just, then in so 
far is he God ; the safety of God, the immortality of God, the 
msjestv of God, do enter into that man with justice. If a man 
dissemble, deceive, he dqpeives himself, and goes out of ac** 
quaintonce f Ith his own being. 9L man in the view of absdute 
goodness, aaores, with total humanity, hh^ery step so down- 
ward, is a step upward. The maif who yenoimcos himsell, 
comes to hixns^. 

See how this rapid intrinsic energy worketh evmywhere, 
righting wrongs, c^eciting appearances, and bringing up facts 
to a harmony wita thou^ts. Its operation in life, though 
s}ow to the sensCft. is. at wt, as sure as in the souh By it, a 
man is made the 3hrovidence to himself, dispensing good to his 
g^ness, and evil to his sin. Oharacter is always knownu 
Thefts never iprioh; aims never impoverish; murder wiO 
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jg^s uudergrouud t^re, do seem tp atir tod tup^o to hear you 
the perfootion of the Law as it aB|Hles 
itsi^ to the affe^ious, aud becomes the lAwM s^ety. ; to we 
are^ so we associate. The good, by a£9ui^, tob the ^ood ; the 
yile^ by at&mty, the vile. Thus of their owia voUtipa, souls 
, proceed into heaveu, into hell. 

These facts have always suggested to mm the sublime 
creed, that the world is not the product of manifold power, but 
of^ne will, of one mind ; and that one mind is everywhere 
active, in each ray of the star, in eacn wavelet of the pool ; and 
whatever opposes that will, is everywhere baulked tod baffled, 
because things are maxle so. and not otherwise. Good ia 
positive. Evil is merely privative, not absolute : it is like cold, 
which is the privation of heat. All evil is so much death or 
nonentity, feenevolence is absolute and reah Sq»mueh bene- 
volence as a man bath, so much life hath he. Foridl things 
proceed out of this same spirit, which is differently nam^ 
love, justice, temperance, in its different applications, just as 
the ocean receives different names on the seveinl shores which 
it washes. All things pniceed out of the same spirit, and all 
tilings conspire with it. Whilst a man seeks good ends, he is 
strong by^ tfve whole strength of nature. In so far as he roves 
from these ends, he bereaves himself of power, or auxiliaries ; 
his being of all nunote channels, he becomes less 
andless, a mote, a point, until absolute badness is absolute 
death. 

The perception of this lavr of lawa awakens in the mind a 
sentiment which wo call the religious sentiment, and which 
makes our highest hapi>me 0 s. Wonderful is its power to 
chaim and to command. It is mountain air. It is the 
embalmer of the world. It is myrrh and storax, and cidoxnne 
and rosemary. It makes the sky and the hills sublime, and 
the silent song of stars is it. By it, is the Tinivei*se made 
safe and habitablt., not by science or power. Thought may 
work cold and intransitive in things, and find no end or unity ; 
but the dawn of the sentiment of virtue on^ihe hearty ^ves and 
is the assurance that Law is sovereign oVer all natures ; tod 
the worlds, time, s;^ace, eternity, do seem to br^k out into joy. 

This sentiment is divine and deifying. It is the beatitude 
of nuEUi It makes him illimitable. Through it, the soul ffrst 
knows itselL It ccm^ects the capital mis&to of the in&nt 
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vroit^x% mcA 1^ «KKliia!ged hy bis worship; fdr he mu tmet 
go beli;«d4 mk heiktiihei^l In the suhHmest flights of ths 
mmlf is ttsvef sam<mted, bye is never hutgtown, 

!|!hb.sshtiis^ lies &t the loundaticm of society* end 
sttccessiWy Veates all foinos of worship. The priheiple of 
veneration never dies out Man fallen into superstition* into 
sensuality, is never quite without the visions of the moral 
senthna^ Xn hhe manper* all the expressbns of tbs septi* 
ment are sacred and permanent in proportion to their imrity* 
The expressions of this sentiment affect us more than an ocher 
compoStiDns* The sentenoes of the oldest time, which qjjaou« 
late this pi^rty, ore stifl fresh and fragrant. This thought 
dwelled mways deepest in the nunds of men in the devoot 
aaad ccmtercplative East; not alone in Palestine, where it 
reached its purest expression* but in Egypt, in Petsm, in 
Ihd^a* in China, Europe has always owed to oriental genius 
its divine impulses. What these holy bards said, all sane men 
found agreeable and true. And the unique impremon ef 
Jesus upon mankind, whose name xs not so much written as 
ploughed into the history of this world, is proof of the subtle 
nrtuo of this infusion. m 

Meantime, whilst the doors of the temple stand own, night 
and dfi^, before every man, and the oracles OCSM 

never, rt is guarded by one stem condition; this, namc^; it 
is an intuitiom It cannot be received at second hand. Truly 
speaking, it is not instruction, but provocation, that I can 
receive xrom another soul. What ho announces, I must And 
true jn inc> or reject ; and on his word, or as his second* be he 
who he may, I can accept nothing. On the contrary, the 
absence of this primary faith is the pTesence of degraoatbn. 




very wer^ it spake, and the things ft made, become false tmd 
hurtful* Then faUs the church, the state, art, letters, life. 


The doetrine of the divine nature being forgotten, a sickness 
infects and dwarfs ^e constitution. Once man was all; now 
he is an appendage, a nuisance. And because the indweUing 
duprome Spirit dixiMt wholly be got rid of, the doctrine of it 
sumra this perverrionr that the divine nature is attrilmted to 
one or two persons, and denied to gU the rest, and deniett with 
fury. The dootriheef ixispiratxon is lost; the base ddotrine 
ton, II, * 0 
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^ tiimxp i3<)dbriiic of . 

the ppo^e^, j«»etiy j the i4^ lif«^ the holy ’ 

1i||^ loiet ae anoint ; they iw helief, 

#iaer iatr the d eoeiefey ; b»t(, isrhe?! iwi|||^e$te^ seem 

ri^eel^e, I^e is comie or pitrfid, m soonjwi flKit high emdii 
^ debits facie out of eighty aod b6Qo:igti^s and 

att€®d to what addrese^ 

: ; g^er^ Tiews» which, whilst ^y are lieherah hone 

^ cdhtest, hnd abtmdaht illustration in the hietoxyiOf he2iglon> 
h^d ei^ecialfyiii the history of the Christiim chdrclt; In thati 
til of us hare had our birth and nurture. The tmth C<^tained 
in ihat, you, my young friends, are now setting forth to teach« 
As the dultiis, or established worship of tixe ciriUsed world, it 
hlia great historical interest for us. Of its blessed words, 
whdeh hare been the consolation of, humanity, you need not 
that I should speak. I shall endeavour to discharge my duty 
to you, on this occasion, by ^pointing out two errors in its 
administration, which diiily appear moye gross from the point 
of view we have just, now taken. 

JesuB Christ belonged to the time race of prophets. He saw 
with open eye the mystery of the soul, Brawn by its severe 
harmony, ravished with its beauty, he lived in it, and had his 
being there. Alone in all history, he estimated the greatness 
of man. One man was In* c to what is in you and me. He saw 
that Ood incamates hixn.ielf in man, ana evermore goes forth 
anew to take DOseession of his vrorld. He said, in tms juhileo 
of sublime emotion, * I am divine. Through me, God acts ; 
ihrougk iie^' speaks. Would you see God, see me ; or, see thee, 
when t^Ott also thinkest as I now think.’ But what a dis* 
fjortion daC?‘afer '^Urine and memory sufier in the sanie, in the 
next, and the following ages ! There is no doctrine of the 
Heason which wiU bear to be taught by the tJnderstjuiding. 
The understanding cauglit this high chant from the poet’s 
lips, and said in the next age, ‘ This was Jehovah come down 
out of heaven. I will kill you, if you say he was a man/ Tlie 
idioms of his language, and the figures of his rhetoric, have 
usurped the place of hia tru& ; and churches are not built on 
his principles, but on his tropes. Christianity became a 
Mythus, as the poetic teaching of Greece and of Egypt, before. 
He spoke of miracles ; for he felt that man’s life was a miracle, 
and all that man doth, and he knew that this daily miracle 
sh^s, as the character ascends. But tb^s word Hmu^le, as 
pronounced by Christian churches, gives a false impression ; 

It is Monster. It is not one with the blowii% clover and the 
foHing rain. 

Heielt respect for Mosds and the prophets; but no unfit 
teudernesB at postponing their initial rei^mtifmA ^ hour 
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Boldly, '^^mim^^mA «md life, lie deidarid.iti 
Thiia- ie' ^ to, tiwa wx'so^ »»l tdetocy jplo lto:'ifcgp«^>x'; 

, dated.^«1<#*^^of't^ ’'- ' ’ '''/ ■ 

I, : til Lillis fblat of ideir we 

^o{ '^HifitoHcal^'Olirigti^^ 

iiito^ 4 be eri^eir ili^ obmpte ^ attempt to cbmaunitote 
^oiil Ae . ii toij^eai^ ' 

19 n<it|ha docMto of tlie soul tut aii exaggeration of tke pert^ 
sonal tlie positive, the xituaL It has dwelt« it dwells^ with 
uoxiotut es^gemtion aliout tkep&rson of Jesus. The soul knci^s 
no persons. It invites every man to expand to the full cit^ie 
of the toiverse, ^d wjll have no pi^erences hut those of 
> spontaneous love. But by this eastern monarchjr of a Ohiisti^ 
toitj, whioh indolence and fear have buill the fneud of man m 
made the injurer of man. The manner in which his name is 
surrounded with expressions, which were once sallies of admirar • 
tion and love, hut are now petrified into official titles, kills all 
generous f^pnpathy and liking. All who hear me, feel that the 
hingui^ tiiat desciibes Christ to Europe and America, is not 
the style of fnendship and enthusiasm ^ a good and noble 
neart, but is topropriated and foiroil— paints a demigod as the 
Orientals or the Greeks would describe OBiris or Apollo. Accept 
the injurious impositions of our early catechetic^ instruction, 
and even honesty and self*denial were but splendid sins, if they 
did not wear the Christian name. One would rather be 

'A pagan, suckled in a creed 


than to be defrauded of his manly right in coming into nature, 
and fmding not names and places, not land and professions, 
but even virtue and truth foreclosed and monopomed. You 
shall ndt be a man even. You shall not own the world; you 
shall not dare, and live after the infinite Law that is in you, 
and in company with the iiifidlte B<^uty which heaven and 
earth refieot to you in jiH lovely forms j but you must sub- 
or(Jinaie your n^ure to Christ’s nature ; you must accept our 
interpretations ; tod take his portrait as the vulgar draw iti 
That is always best which gives me to myself. The toblime 
is excited in. Jire the great stoical doctrine. Obey thyself. 
That whiph show# God in me, fortifies ma That which toows 
God out of makes me a wart and a wen. There h no 
longer a necessary reasen for my being. Already the long 
shadows of untimely ollivion creep over me, andel shaS 
decease for evf^* 
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4 ^k“0» hj Im hcAy tlx^^gktg, iemx$ 9e(m$ iiil» 
lEte to coikvert a num dj miradeo* io iaf%o 
^at A tmo coarammi, a true Olirist» i» a» to 

J m made* tj iSie reception o£ beautiful s^timmita . It4l true 
that a great and rich aoul, like hia, falling among tW fiu;^* 
? 80 preponderate, that, as his did, it names tim woiiiL 

ICha ^orld seems to them to exist for him» and tbegr h$i¥e not 
3ret drunk so deeply of his sense, as to see that cmjtf W uoming 
'! sgatn to themsmes, or to God in tlmintelves« oan t^y grow 
; foi* eyennore. It is a low benefit to giva me somethings it is 
a ibigh benefit to enable me to do somewhat of myiis9« The 
time is coming when all men will see, that the gift nt God 'to 
the soul is nc* a vaunting, overpowering, excluding, sanottty* 
hut a sweet, natural goodness, a goodness like thl^e and mine* 
and that so invites tlnne and mine to be and to gro^* 

The injustice of the vulgar tone of preaching is not less 
fiagrant to Jesus, than to the souls which it profanes. The 
preachers do not see that th<>y make his gospei not gladi and 
shear* him of the locks of beauty and the attributes of heawen. 
When I see a majestic Epammundas, or Washington; when 1 
see among my contemporanes, a true oraion an upright jadge, 
a dear £nen«; when I vibrato to the meh^y and fanoy of a 
poem j legee beauty that is to be desired. And so lov^y, and 
with consent of my human bemg, sounds in 

my Oar the severe music of the bams tliat have sung of the 
ti^e God m all ages. Now do not degrade the fife and 
dialogues of Christ out of the circle of this charm, by insula- 
tion and peculiarity. Let them he as thev befel, alive and 
warm, pa>i*t of human life, and of the landscape, and cf the 


, choerful day. i 

a. llie second defect of the traditionary and limited way of 
using the mind of Christ is a consequence of the first; thia* 
nmnely, that the Moral Nature, that Law of lawi^ whose 
revdations introduce greatness— yea, God hittiself, mto the 
open souh is not explored as the fountain of the estshli^ed 
t^hinginsocaeiy* Men have come to speak of tJ»6 rwreW^ 
as somewhat long ago given and done, as it Ood were 4es4 
The imurr to fai^ wottlos the preacher; mA tha goodliest 
of institutions becomes an uncertain and inarticdlatayoice^ 

It is certain that it Is the effect of with 

theheadtyof the «<m]r a ueadt^ Impart to 
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m aaibjm i<f ioUds mmAm U f )^biU]%r 

it was* nai^eftmes pm^ m pmm;, «WW; ' 

tiina»inaii igMataoa«mt(>w 

gtftait^Mii waswf » bttfldMtj «(cwatoa«( in ttntibexn# ^ 
0f jnMwA but 43l^«r^ «ad moi^t ^ 

v0rd|i# ^ ^ 

esuUEnota^<ttf tUd axodlunctt piie$t 

m^T^cm, Th» <l»ffl<Je in a6eval intb tbe woiii But obser*?^ tbn 
npiritnal limltatipn, of the office* tThe «i{»rit cndy 
cm t^h» iTot my profane man, not my sensual, not my 
UcTi not my idsm onn teach, but onljr he can le^ho has; 
he endjr ean create, vho is. Hie man on whom the sonl 
d^enmtt through whom the sonl speaks, alone can tAush 
Cbura^, pMy* love, wisdom, can teach: and ev^ man cm 
open nia door to these angels, and they shall bring bim the 
gift of tongues* But the man who aims to ipoak as boohs^ 
enable, as s^Ods use, as the fashion guides, mid as intei*est 
commands, babbles. Let him hush. 

To this holy office you propose to devote yourselves. I wish 
you may feel your call m throbs of desire and hope. The 
office is the hrst in the world. It is of that reality, that it 
cannot sufficr the deduction of any falsehood. And it is my 
duty to say to you, that the need was never greater of nOu^ 
revelarion than now, From the views I hare already expressed ^ 
you will infer the sad conviction, which I sliare, 1 bdieve, with 
numbers, of the universal decay and now almost heath of Isith 
in TOe soul is not preached. The O^jj^heeios to 

totter to its fall, almost all life extinct. Ou Mr occasion, any 
eomplaisanoe would be criminal, which told you, whose hope 
and commission it is to preach the faith of Christ, that the faith 
of Christ is preached. 

It is time that this Ill-suppressed murmur of all thoughtful 
men against the famine of our cbxu’ches ; this moaning of the 
heart necause it is bereaved of ^tlie consolation, the hope, the 
grandeur, that come alone out of the cultui’e of the moxnl 
nature*, shoidd be heard through ^he sleep of indolence, and 
over the din of routine. This great and perpetunl office 
of the preacher is not discharged, rreaching is the expression 
of tic moral sentimeiit in application to the duties of fife. In 
ho# many j<^rches, by how many prophets, tdl me, ia mhn 
made sensible that he is an inhnite^ul; that the earth 
heavens are pasilbg into his mind ; that he is drinking for eter 
the soul of God P Wheiw now somds the peiwaskm, Jhw by 
its very zmdody imparadisos my heart, and so affirms its owa 
Ceigin in f Where shall I hear wordt such as in eU^r 
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iiotuie aiE^ ^d oWlt? sfawjf 1x^ th^ 

atoat kirt^ af fe«mga(> 

I fai^ esi&obled % trfteir M nation and 
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: ^V;r«r to oliarm and ooi^mancl the notd, ua tli^ of nature 
;; O&jkol activity pf the Imuda— 
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the U^ht joff nein^ and of sotting suna, vdite thelSyhij^ elotid; 
the eiuging oird, and the breath of flowers, ISufc hoW the 
priest*® Sabbath has lost the splendour of natOre| it k jiuafloyely j 
we are glad when it is done! we can make, We do; uxahO) even 
sitting in our pews, a far better, holier, sweety, for oufo^ves. 
Whoever the pulpit is tmurped by a forthalist, thou is the 
^worchipper defrauded and disconsolate. We shrink as soon as 
the prayers begin, which do not uplift, but smite and oflbnd 
ua. We are fain to wrap our cloaks about us, and secure, as 
best we can, a S(ditude that hears not, I once heard a 
preacher who iferely tempted me to say, I would go to ohOrch 
no more. Men go, thought I, where they are wont to go, else 
had no soul entered the temple in the aftomoon; A snow- 
storm was falling around us. The snow-stom was real j the 
nreacher merely spetjtral ,• and the eye felt the sad oontr^ in 
looking at him, and then out of the window behind him, into 
the beautiful meteor of the snow. He had lived in V^m ♦ He 
had no one word intiimitiug that he had laughed or wept, was 
married or in love, had been commended, or chpaled, or 
chagrined. K he had ever lived and acted, we wei'c none the 
wiser fos^. The capital secret of his profession, namely, to 
convert lifeiSttr he had not learned. Not on© foct in all 
his experience, had he yet imported into his doctrine. This 
man h^ ploughed, and planted, and talked, and bought, and 
sold; he had read books ; he had eaten and drunken} his bead 
aches ; his heart throbs ; he smiles and suffers ; yet was there 
not a surmise, a hint, in all the discourse, that he had ever 
lived at all. Not a lino did ht^draw out of real history. The 
true preachei' can be knoym “by this, that he deals out to the 
people his life — life passed ^through the fire of thought. But 
of the bad preacher, it could not be told from Ms semipn, 
what age of the world he feU in ; whether he bad a father^pr a 
child ; whether he was a freeholder or a pauppr ^ whether be 
was a citizen or a countryman; or any fact of bis 

biography. It seemed strange that the peopfo stbo^ come to 
chui'ch. It seemed as if their houses were ver^ xtaenterfcaining, 
that tl^ should prefer this thougfallcfts chimoun It shows 
that tb&e is a commanding ^ttracUon in the moral ientiiQent» 
tb^t can, lend a faizit tint of %ht to ^horance^ 
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1 Bot igti((t>!raht that wen we pi*each xmwortmly> it iijii yf; 
alwayi? q^te ih TIM*® i« a- goode^, ia 
draws eupj^lii^ tb yirtae oat of very indifferent 
There i« poetic t?:^th ooncfealed in all the ooinsnonpaM ' 
prayer ana of Bermem, and though foolishly spohen/they tnay 
be wisdy heard 3 for, each is some select expression that brohe 
out in a moment of piety from some stricken or jubilant soul, 
and its eiEceUmcy made it remembered. The pr^ars,iau 4 
even the dogmas of our ohurdbi, are like the zodiac of Bendei^i 
and the a^^mdmical monuments of the Hindoos, wholly insu- 
lated from anything now extant in the life and business of 
people. They mark the height to which the waters onue rose, 
feut this doeility is a cheek upon the mischief from the good^ 
and devout In a large portion of the commimity, the reli^otrs , 
sendee gives rise to quite other thoughts and emotions. We 
need not cfcde the negligent servant. We are struck with , 
pity, rather, at the swift retribution of his sloth. Alas for the 
unhappy man that is called to stand in the pulpit, and ^ give 
bread bfe. Everything that befalls, accuses him. Would 
he ask contributions for the missions, foreign or domestic P 
Instantly his face is suffused with shame, to propose to his 
parish, that they should send money a hundred bf a thousand 
miles, to fumisn such poor fare as they have at hgme, and 
would do well to go the hundred or the to 

escape. Would he urge people to a godly way of living ; and 
can he ask a fdlow-creature to come to Sabbath meetings, 
when he and they all know what is the poor uttermost th^ 
can hope for therein P Will he invite them privately to the 
Lord’s Supper ? He dares not. If no heart warm this rite, 
the hollow, dry, creaking formality is too plain, than that he 
can face a man of wit and energy, and put the invitation , 
without terror. In the stre^ what has he to say to the b<dd 
v^age blasphemer ? The viUage btosphemer sees fear in the 
face, form, and gait of the minister. 

Let me not tamt the sincerity of this plea by any ov^rght 
of the daims of good men. 1 know and honour the puriW and 
strict conscience 6 f numbers of the clergy. What life the 
public worship attains, it owes to the s^ttered company of 
pious men, who minister here and there in the churches^ and 
who, sometimes accepting with toa great tendemess tte tenet 
of the ddenh have not accepted irom others but from thent 
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«tu^ ottr kMr« ^ 'tvM, *0 t3i6 igftuii^Mi'iSImi^i^- lfiot«> 
mm, ililm tbnMntktw am not m «afu^ ^ H IfRMi in a few 
tmin«#a fl'Mipeni.M in tijAbafatotritonm, tiin Mtir'inmixa^^ 
c< aiS><H>4»qr,lwiltetdn«era »«t witb 

ieK09ti«iB,it ia atm tra^, tibwt 

,#ig prabsfauw oS tibiia <soanttT; tWt omit n{ iha 

vumstj, <ina not out d the aoTil; thw |fi ais^ ai'trM ia 
nnah aaiA not atixahat is nece88ai7 mn MettM^j that UraSt 
historic^ Christianity destroys the poms* d pmMwngr hy 




:&aes)it aa^ power. What a cruel injtwtice it is to tiust % 0 !Wt tlie 
joy of the whole earth, which aloue cau make thought deiur and 
xi^; that Law whose fatal 8ureuesa«the aetroimmioiid orhi^ 
tHXuiy emulate, that it is travestied and depifemated^ that it is 
hebootod aztd behowled. and not a traik not a word of it 
articulated. The pulpit, in losing sight of this Law, loses its 
reason, and gropes after it knows not what. And for want of 
ibis culture, the soul of the community is sick and fsithless^ 
It wants nothing so much as a stem, mgh, stoic^ OMstian 
discipline, to make it know itself and the divinitT that ^|»eaks 
through it. Kowman is ashamed of himself; h^ skulks and 
sneaks through the world, to be tolerated, to be niiied, and 
scarcely in a thousand years does any man dare to be wise and 

e ld, and so draw after him the tears and bles^gs of his 
d. 

OertamlT there have been periods when* from the inactinty 
of the iz^tebect on certain truths, a greater faith was possible 


in namerftathjfF^^ns, The Puritans in England and America 
found in the Onrist of the Catholic Church, and jxi the dogmas 
inherited from Borne, scope for their austere piety, and their 
lon^gs for civil fre^om. But theii^ creed is passing away, 
and none arises in its room X think no man can go, with his 
i&OUghts about him, into one of our dhurches, without feeling 
that what hold the public v.orsbip Jiad on men k gone, or 
going. It has lost its gra<op 6n the affection of the good, and 
^ fear of the bad. In the country neighbourhoods, half 
parisims are signify off, t6 use the local tmm It k already 
leghming to indicate character and religion to withdraw from 
the religions meetings. I have heard a derout joer»on> who 
prked the Sabbath say in bitterness of he^ On Saadam 
It seems winked to go to church/’ And the W t holds 

the best there, k now only a hope and a wmtog, Whht was 
once a mere eiimnnstance, that the best and thewijw^m^in 
the pdtish, the poor and thewich, the learned 
young imdold»shonIdxueet<ma day imfeDb^ in 
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tMiiss^wA me do not inezition thoni 

And^fiilOWi ^ l)(i^othe1^^ fovL ^1 mkt What in theete deefiowid'^ 
^ daya can w dobe byncF The remedy hi already declared 
in the IfttmxiA ei <mr complaint of the Church. We hate 
centraetM the Church with the SottL In the soul, then, let 
the T^B0mPtmi be eought. Wherever a man cornea, there 
oem^ twtrc3utLOa.^ The ia for slaves. When a man comee^ 
all boche ere legSde, all things transparent, all religions are 
formic 3Bb ia religions. Man is the wonderworker. He b 
seen aiitdd miracles. All men bless and curse. Hesaithyea 
and nay, only. Theetationariness of religion ; the assumption 
that t&i agSi of Inspiration is past, that the Bible is closed; 
the Cear of degmtog the character of Jesus by repre^ienting 
him as a man, indicate with guJOicient clearness the falsehood 
of otcr theology. It is the office of a true teacher to show us 
that Cod is» not was ; that He speaketh, not spake. The true 
Ohristianiiy^a faith like Christ’s in the inBnitudt of mantis 
lost. None bdieveth in the soul of mau, but only in some 
man or person old and departed. Ah me! uc^xnan goeth 
clone. Ail men go in docks to th^" saint or that poet^veadbg 
, the Cod who seeth in secret. They cannot they 

I love to Im blind in public. They think society wiser than then 
1 soul, and know not that one soul, and their soul, is wiser than 
* the whole world. See how nations and races ffit by on the sen 
of tixKU^ and leare no ripple to tell where they floated or sunk, 
and one good soul shall make the name of Moses, or of Zeno, 
or of Zmoaster, reverend for ever. None assayeth the stem 
ambition to b$ the S<df of the n^ion, and of nature, but ea(di 
would bn an easy secondary to some Christian scheme, or 
oonuection, or some emineht man» Once leave ^bux 
own knowledge of God, your own sentiment, and take secondary 
hnowle^e, as St. PauTs, or George Fox^s, or Swedenborg^s, 
and you get wide |rom God with every year this secondary 
fom lasts* and if* as now, for centuries, ---the chasm yawns te 
tliat breadth, thal^ men can aomsely be convinced there is in 
sa^fthing divine, 

i;<4 »» ywft Smt ctf all; to go alome^ to tofttS ikt 

l|(oodiiU)dd«^ «f|ll iwMMr wliiiMi ara bho^ in umigiiuitiian 
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of mm, and to lot« <3od modiste or re£L 

Frwkda ejJiot^gl^ ym dmll find mil liold up to yomr 
mulo^tiau Wealeya and Oberliufi, Sniuta and Thank 

• Gkd for titeae good mexu but m ^ mmu* Imtatiou 

oanmot go l|^e Ita model The imitator doOxf^a himsolf tc 
^hogeleaa meflEoerity. The iuveotor <^d it, beoauso it war 
fi^tural to him, and so in him H has a Obarlm In the imitator, 
BOmething else is natural, and he ber0hv|ji hims^ of his own 
beauty, to come short of another man^s* ^ 

Yourself newborn bard of the Holy behind you 

all conformity, and acquaint men at first imui wiiji Deity, 
Look to it first and only, that fashion Guston^ authority, 
pleasure, and money, are nothing to yoii^are Btet banteges 
over your eyes, that you cannot see— but lire with the privOege 
o£4hc immeasurable mind. Not toq anxious to tisxt periodi- 
caOy aU families and each family in your parish connection — 
'when you meet one of these men or women be to them a 
divine man; be to them thought and vWue; let their timid 
aspirations find in you a f rieud ; let their trampled instinetR 
be genially tempted out in your atmosphere ; let their doubts 
know that you have (.loubted, and their wonder Jeel that you 
have wondered. By trusting your own heart, you shall gain 
more confidence in other men. For all our peany*'wisdom, for 
all our soul-destroyilig slavery to habit, it is not to be doubted, 
that ail men have subhme thoughts; that all men value the 
few real hours of life; they lore to be beard; Ihey love to be 
caught up into the vision of principles. We mark with light 
in 3ie menSbiy the few intendews we have had, in the dreary 
years ofroutme and of sin, with souls that made our soula 
wiser; wffioke what we thought; that told us what wt 
knew ; that gave us lojn c to be what we inly were. Discharge 
to men the priestly office, iind, present or absent, you shall be 
followed with their love as i)y au angel 
And, to this end, lot us not aim at common degrees of merit. 
Oan wc not leave, to such as love it, the virtue that glitters for 
the commendation of society, and qurselvcs pierce the deep 
Bolitudeflof absolute a)»ilJly’^nd worth? We easily come up 
to the standard of goodness in society. Society*s praise can be 
cheaply secured, ^d alnfost all men are content with those 
easy merits; but the instant effect of conversing with God, 
will be, to put them away. There are persone who ore not 
actoi-s, not speakers, but infiuenoes; pexpons too ^eat for 
fame, for display ; who disdain eloquence ; to whom a!} we call 
art and anto, seems too nearly allied to sho«r and by-ends, tr 
the exaggeration of the finite and sdfish, and loss of tlm 
univdfa^. The orators, the poets, the commanders encroa,ch 
mi us only as fair women do? by our allowance and homagtw 
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ureU ufford by^%b nmtmsl «tjkiMi^ M tli^y 

jitBtantly leeii|bi^ 3m &kT« nficrli^ and that it ia in Imm 
places that thl^^nniwi aiune. SSiey also £ed yoiiM tight j lot ^ 
they with Tan aro op^ to the infixta of the all-lmjst^ %hrit,^ 
which axmihUato) 1 m<m its^broad noon the Utm shades a^ . 
grradations <rf hsteOigezioe in the oompositiohs we call wbe^ 
and wisest. • 

Ixk such high commwom, let ns study the grand strokes of 
rectitude : k Dold benetolenoe, an independence oP ^rimd$A m 
that not ihe unjust wishes of those who love ns, shi^ impan* 
our freedoni, hut we shall resist for tmth’s sake the freest Sow 
of kindness, and appeal to sympathies far in advance; and — 
what is the highm fom in which we know this b^ntifnj 
elementj--a certain solidity of merit, that has nothing to do 
with opinion, and which is so essentially and manifestly virtue^ 
that it is t^en for ginnted, that the right, the brave, the 
goneroiia step will bo taken by it, and nobody thinks of 
(H>mtnending it. Yon would compliment a coxcomb doing p 
good act, but you would not praise an angel. The silence that * 
accepts moriUas the most natural thing in the world, is the 
Sdghe^d ^plause. Such souls, when they appear, ai»e th^ 
Imperial Guard of Virtue, the pe^tual reserve, the dictators 
of fortune. One needs not praise their couiuge — they axe 
the heart and soul of nature. O, my friends, there are 
resources in us on which we have not drawn. There are men 
who rise I'efreahed on hearing a threat ; men to whom a crisis 
which iniimidatcB and^paral^ 268 the majority — demanding not 
the faculties of prudence and thrift, but comprehension, im- 
movableness, the readiness of sacrifice — comr^^ri^Uicfal and 
beloved as a bride. Napoleon said to Massena, that he was not 
himseK until the battle began to go against him ; then, when 
the dead begjm to fall in ranks around him. awoke hia powers 
of combination, and he put on tciTor and victory as a robe. 

So it is in rugged crises, in unweariable endurance, and in 
lims which put sympathy# out of question, that the angel is 
snown. But these are heights tlSit we can scarce remember 
and look up to, without contrition and shame. Let us thank 
Gk>d that such things exist. * • 

now let us do what we can to rekindle the smouldering; 
nigh quenched fire on the altar. The evils of the church that 
now is ore manifest# The question returns, What shall we do P 
1 confess, all attempts to project and establish a Coitus with 
new rites and foifas, seem to me vain. Faith makes ws, and 
not we it, and faith makes its own forms. AH attempt to 
coutme a systmn are as cold as the new worship introftioecl 
uy the French t* the gCddess of Geasom^to*day» pastedmaxd 
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' $M mUing mA aiurilcr 

TEbsk^eit 1)^ the hsmth of tim tile $o% through 

the fame idread^ existAug. Foar, if aaee yefwee alive, you 
^ eheti fiittd (&11 become pleetle mA remedy to 

, their defomity is, first, soul, and e0(m4 eet^uidd evermore, 
; mi^ A wmle popedom of forma, one f elei^on of virtue can 
>«i.ptift and vivify, 3Vo inestimaWe advaait^^ dhriatiani^ 
: }m given na $ first ; the Sabbath* the |nbi]w ^ the whole 
Wi>rla ; whose light dawns welcome alikh the 4oaet of the 
; philosopher, into the garret of toil, and bxjtO prfaontCella, and 
everywhere sitggeata, even to the vile, the of< spiritual 

being. Let us stand for evermore, a temple, ¥m^ new love, 

. new faith, new sight, shall restore to more Iron its first 
splendour to mankind. And secondly, the institution of 
paeaching, — ^the spet^ch of man to men, -"-essentially the most 
fiexible of all organs, of all forms. What hinders that now 
everywhere, in pulpits, in iei'ture-rooms, in houses, in fields, 
wherever the hmtaiion of men or your own occasions lead 
you, you speak the very truth, as your life and conscience 
teach it, and cheer the waiting, fainting hearts Of men with 
new hope and new r<wehiti(»n P # 

1 look for the hour when that supreme Beauty, whic^ 
ravished the soulb of those eastern men, and chiefly of those 
Hebrews, and through their lips spoke oracles to all 'time, 
shall speak in the West also. The Hebrew and Orcefc Scrip- 
tures contain immortal sentences, that have been bread of life 
to millions. But the^y have no opi 3al int^rity ; are fragmen- 
tary; are fibt shown in their order to th# intellect. I look for 
the new Teacher, that shall ftdlow so far those shining laws, 
that he them come full circle ; shtdl see their roTOd- 

ing complete grace ; bhall see the world to he the mlri'or of ^6 
soul; shall see the i<l entity of the law of gravitation with 
purity of heai't; and shall show that the Ought, that Duty, is 
one thing with lienee, with Beauty, and with Joy. 
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T SB to «d<lredfl you tlds day, mth yow 

liaro mo, was a oaH so woleome, that I mado 

haste to obsy it. A soxomons to celebrate wiW eohokrs 9^ 
Uteraary fe^val, iS so ^Ittnng to me, as to overcome the doubts 
I might vrejl eiitmtsiu of my ability to bring yon any thonghi 
worSy of yonir attention. I have reached the xhidole age of 
man ; yot /heUeve 1 am not less glad or sanguine at the meet* 
ing of a^oWe, than whex^ a boy, 1 first saw the graduates of 
my own OoUego assembled at their anniversary. Neither 
years not books have yet availed to extirpate a prejudice then 
rooted in me, that a scholar is the favourite of heaven and 
earth, the exc^ency of his country, the happiest of mexn Hia * 
duUes lead him directly into the holy ground where othm* 
men's aspiratipns only point. His successes are occasions of 
purest joy to all men. Eyes is ho to the blind; feet is he 
t?rthe lame. His fa^uree, if be is worthy, are inlets to higher 
advantages. And because the scholar, by eve^ thought he 
thinks, extends his dominion into the general mind of men, he 
IS not one, but many. The few scholars in each cc unt^, whose 
genius I know, seem to me not individuals, but societies ; and, 
when events occur of gi’eat import, I count ovdi* these re- 
presentatives of opinion, whom they wdll affect, as if I wew 
counting nations. And, even if his losults wer^incommunir 
cable; 5 ftey abode in liis own spirit: the intellect hath 
somewhat so sacred in its possessions, that the fact of Ids 
existence and pursuits would Iks a haT)})y omen. 

Meantime I know that a very mflerent estimate of the 
scholar’s profusion prevails in this ooimtr>% and the impoitu- 
nily, with which society presses its claim upon young men, 
tends to pervert the views of tife youth m respect to the 
culture of the intellect. Hence the historic al failure, on which 
Europe and America have so freely odmmcntpd. This country 
has not fulfilled what seemed the reasonable expectation of 
mankind^ Men looked, when aH feudal steaps and bandages 
were snapped asun^, that nature too long tbe mother of 
dwarfs, sTbould reimburse itsedf by a brood of Titans, who 
sheuld laugh ondieap in the confinent, aud run up the momi* 
tains of the West with the errand of genius and 01 love. But 
the mark of Ammean merit in painting, in soulptufS, in 
poetiy, in in eioc^^neucc, seems to be a certaixi grace 



»,jad iti^f , % va«e of 

fair Vttt eto^y, — ^wMoh ia^ ©I i»itl» virh^t 

wiy aaotl obaatofcor la in Him, Hut w^icH 4olfi: Hot, like 
Hhatgdl otoi^ow vdih terribia beaoty^ jiM HgHt- 
a&HaHoMers. '> ,V’:. 

j; ncmimp mjrsdf in tte 4osndt6igr - 
li^tatioiia, a»4 wHat the oausaa of It sufBoeAma 

to say, in general, tliat tHe dijEdenoe ol; m&iltind in the soul 
has ore^pt over the American mind; that here, as else- 
whet^ are Indisposed to iunox^ion, and prof^ any antiquity, 
any usage, any livery productive of ease or profit, to the tm- 
productive service of thought. 

Yet, in OT^ery sane hour, the service of thon^t appears 
reasonable, the despotism of the senses insane. The scholar 
may lose himself in schools, in woyds, and become a ped^t ; 
but when he comprehends his duties, he above all men is a 
realist, and converses >\dth things. For, the scholar is the 
student of the world, and ot what worth tlie world is, and with 
'what emphasis it accosts the soul of man, such is the worth, 
such the call of the scholar. 


The want of the times, and the propriety of thishnniversiiry, 
concur to draw attention to the doctiine of Litera-ry Ethics^ 
What I have to say on that doctrine distributes itsett unchSr 
the topics of the losonroes, the subject, and the discipilne of 
the scholar. 


I. The resources of the schoLar arc proportioned to his 
confidence fim the atti*ibutes of the Intellect, The resuuj'eea of 
the scholar are co-extensive with nature and truth, yet can 
ntwer be hisijmless claimed by him with Jtn equal greatness of 
mind. He cannot know them until he has beheld with awe 
the infinitude and impersonality of the intelUx^tual power. 
WTien he has seen, that it is not his, nor any man’s, but that 
it is the soul which made the vreuid, and that it is all accessible 
to him, he will know that he, as its minister, may rightfully 
hold all things subordim^tc and apswei'able to it, A divitt<* 
pilgrim in nature, all things attend bis steps. Over him 
stream the flying ccnstclhitions ; over him streams Time, as 
they, scarcely divided into months and years. He inhales the 
year as a vapour : its fragiunt midsummer breath, its spark- 
ling January heaven. And so pass into his mind, in bright 
transfiguration, the grand events of history, to take a new 
order and scale from him. He is the world; and the epochs 
and heroes of chronology are pictorial images, in which Aia 
thoughts are told. There is no event but sprung somewhere 
frp& the soul of man ; and therefore there is none^ut the soul 
of man can interpret. Eveiy presentiment of the mind U 
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^xecntied somoirlia^l|||gl|t^ Whwt ehe is <li^ec!is» 

Eomo, Ejigibti^ iVoM^Bt* Heletia ‘Wliatsloe are elt}r6lies, 
literatiireB, ax& autopites f ^ The new man must feel tlbati h$ is 
new^ and hm not oome into the wgdld mort^ag^ to the > 
opinions and nsaj^es of Europe, and Asia, and Jgypt, The 
sense of sfaritual md^endenco is like the lord^/Ami^ irf 
dew, whereby the olA nard, pealed earth, and its old self ^saW 
productions, are made new every morning, and shining wili 
&e last touch of the artist’s hand. A f^e humility, a com^ 
plaisance to reigning adhools, or to the wisdom of antiquity, 
must not defraud me of supreme possession of this hour, If 
any perdbn have less love of liberty, and less jealousy to guard 
his integrity, shall he therefore mctate to you and me P Say 
to sxich doctors, We are thankful to you, as we are to history, 
to the pyramids, and the authors ; but now our day is coiqe ; 
wc have been bom out of the eternal silence ; and now will we 
live, — ^lire for ourselves, — and not as the pall-bearers of a 
funeral, but as the upholder aiid creators of our age ; and 
neither Greece nor Borne, nor the three Unities of Aristotle, nor 
the throe Kings of Cologne, nor the College of the Sorbonne,* 
nor the Edinburgh Review, is to command any longer. Kow 
that wc are h?re, wo will put our oyvn interpretation on things, 
^sd our own tilings for interpretation. Please himself with 
coinjuaisauee who will, — ^for me, things must take my scale, 
not I theirs. I will say with the warlike king, “ God gave me 
this crown, and the whole world shall not take it away.” 

The whole value of liistory, of biography, is h) increase my 
self -trust, }»y demonstrating what man can be andido* This is 
the monil of the Plutaxchs, the Cud worths, the Tennemanns, 
who give us the story of men or of opinions, history of 

philoMoply foitifies my faith, by showing me^ that what high 
dogmas 1 had supposed were the rare and late fruit of a 
cumulative culture, and only now possible^ to some recent Kant 
or Fichte, — were the prompt improvisations of the earliest 
inquirers; of Parmenides, Heracaiius, and Xenophanes. In 
view of these students, the soul seems to whisper, * There is a 
better way than this indolent learning of another. Leave me 
alone; do not teach me out of Leibnitz or Schelling, and I 
shall find it all out mysdf.* » 

Still more do wc owe to biography the fortificfttion of our 
hope. If you would know the po^ver of character, see how 
much you would impoveriKh the world, if you could take dean 
f>ut of history the nves of Milton, Shakespeare^ and Plato, — 
t\|CSO three, and c^use them not to be. Sec you not, how much 
less the power of man would beH I console myself in the 
poverty of my thoughts; in the paucity of jgpreat men, hit the 
malignity ana diUneSs of the na^^ons, by falling back on these 
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i 4«t<> to Ibe. ^the tl&o h 

Hm i^ed^Tadtoit fftetst no^ thoOiw im4 jitom 

4al tkjpi 1m rueful aboriious t^t gqpiewii^ jobber 1 b tlie 
’met, i» epite of fiSumber and'^gnilfc. in apite Of tile army, tbe 
bar-room, and the jaib h(we hem these giloxioish maidfositatioBS 
^ the mind; and 1 will thank my great brotherit so truly for 
the adtnomt^on of their being, as to endearoUSt elso to be just 
and brave, to aspire and to speak* Plotinuii too, and Spinosa.* 
and the immortal bards of philosophy, — that whldk th^ have 
written out with patient courage, makes me bold. JTo more 
will I dismiss, with haste, the visions which flash and sparkle 
acurofis my sky ; but oliserve them, approach them, domesticate 
them, brood on them, and di*aw out of the pa^» genuine life 
for present hour. 

To f^ the full value of these lives, as occasions of hope 
and provocation, you must come to know, that each admirable 
genius is but a successful diver in that sea whose floor of 
pearls is all your own. The inipoverishing philosophy of ages 
has laid stress on the distiuethma of the individual, and not on 
the universal atirilmteb of man. The youth, intoxicated 
his admiration of a hero, fails to see, tbat it is onlVta projeo* 
tion of his own soul, which he admires. In solitude, in a 
remote village, the ardent youth huters and mourns. With 
inflamed eye, in this sle<^ping wildeiness, he has read the story 
of the Emps^’or Charles the Fifth, until his fancy has brought 
home to the surrounding woods, the faint roar of catincm^es 
in the and marches in Germany. He is curious 

concerning that man’s djiy. What filled it? the crowded 
orders, the stem decisions, the foreign despatches, the 
Castilhm etiquette ? The soul answeis — Behold his day hei^l 
In the sighing of these woods, in the quiet of these gray Adds, 
in th^cool breeze that sings out of these northern mountains ; 
in the workmen, the boy^, the m/iidens, you meet,— m the 
hopes of the morning, the ranui of noon, and sauntering of 
thea^moon; in the disquieting comparisons; inthereg^ts 
at want of vigour^ in thc^ great idea, and the puny execution; 
—behold Charles the Fifth’s day; another, yet the same; 
behold Chatham’s, HamjKlen’s, Bayard’s, Alfred’s, Skipio’e^ 
Pericles’s day,— day of all that are bom of women. The 
di&rence of circnx^ance is merely costdme. 1 am tasting 
the self-same life, — its sweetness, its greatn^!^^ its pain* whi||S 
I so admire in other men. Do not foolishly ask of the insm^ 
tabl^» 0 bliterated past, whai it cannot teU,*^the details of that 
nature, of that day, called Byron, or Burke^*^t ask it of thn 
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Now ; tJsJjlibi^ qmmtiy yon infipeoi its miiosoeOt 
beauties, its woiid^i!p»i3etaUs» its spiritual causes, its astound- 
whole,— to much the more you master the biography of 
hero, and that, aud evejy hero. Be lord of a day, througl^ 
urisdom md justice, aud you can put up your his^oiy books. 

An intimation these broad nghts is famihp in the sense 
of injiiiy whidx mai feel in the assumption ^f any maii pr 
limit their possible progi’ess. We resent all criticism, which 
denies us anything that lies in our line of advance. Say to 
the man of letters, that he cannot paint a Transdguration, or 
build a steaml)oat, or be a giand^marshaJ, — and he will not 
seem te himself depreciated. But deny to him any quality of 
literary or metaphysical power, and he is piqued. Concede to 
him genius, which is a sort of Stoical plenum annulling the 
comparative, and he is content; bat concede him talents n^er 
so rare, denying him gediue, and he is agmeved. What does 
this mean? Why simply, that the som has assurance, by 
instincts and presentiments, of all power in the direction oi its 
my, as well as of the special skiUs it has already acquired. 

in order to a knowledge of the resources of the scholai*, we 
must not rest in the use of slender accomplishments, — of 
faculties to do this and that other feat with words ; but we 
•^^ust pay oui* vows to the highest power, and pass, if it be 
poBfJihi^by assiduous love, and watching, into the^ visions of 
absolut^Jmth. The gi-ov^th of the intellect is strictly analo- 
gous in all individuals. It is larger reception. Able men, in 
general, have good dispositions, and a respect for justice; 
because an able man is nothing else than a good, !Kree, vascular 
organization, whereinto the universal spint freely flows; so 
that his fxmd of justice is not only vast, but infinite. AU men, 
in the abstract, are just and good; what hinders them, in the 
particular, is, the momentary predominance of the finite and 
individual over the general truth. The condition of our incar- 
nation in a private self, seemH to be, a perpetual tendency to 
prefer the piivate law, to obey the private impulse, io the 
exclusion of the law of universal being. The hero is great by 
means of the predominance of ttie universal nature; he has 
only to open liis mouth, and it speaks ; he has only to be 
forced to act, and it aijts. All men cwitch the word, or embrime 
the deed, with the heart, for it is veidly thei!^ as much as his ; 
but in them this disease of an excess of organization cheats 
them of equal issues. Nothing is more simple than greatness; 
indeed, to be simple is to be great. The vision of genius 
ccpies by rcnoui^ping tlie too officious activity of the under- 
standing, mid giving leave 'and amplest privilege to the 
spontaneous sentiment. Out of this must aU that is aliv^ and 
denied in thought go. Men grind and grind in the mill of a 
von. II. • F " 
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troism* bxd comes cmt hut put in. the 

moment they desert tke traditton lor a ilponw^t^ tiiongH 
then poetry, mt, hoepe^ virtue, learning, anecdo^Jili^ all ioek to 
their aid. Observe the phenomenon of extempore debate. 
A man of cnl^vated mind, hut reaen.'^ed hBhi<(^ isit^g silent, 
,, admires the Miracle of free, impassioned, Jfbturasqne speech, 
% man addressing an assembly $ — ^a stlte of Deing and 
|K>wer, ho^ unlike his ovm ! Presently his ovnii , emotion rises 
to his lips, and overflows in speech. He must also ties and 
say somewhat Once embarked once having mercoim the 
novelty of the situation, he flnds it just as easy and natural to 
spefidc — ^to speak with thoughts, with pictures, with rixythmical 
balance of sentences — as it was to sit silent; for, it needs not 
to do, but to suffer; he only adjusts himself to the free spirit 
wh|ph gladly utters itself through him ; and motion is a^ easy 
as rest. 

II, I ixass now to consider the task offered to the intellect of 
this country. The view I have taken of the resources of the 
scholar, pre-supposes a subject as broad. Wq do not seem to 
have imagined its riches. We have not heeded the invitation 
it hdds out. To be as good a scholar as Engliejimen we; to 
have as much learning as our contemporaries ; to havewiitte^ 
a book that is read ; satisfies us. We assume, that all ^^Wtight 
is already long ago adequately set down in lM>oks-^afi imagi* 
nations in poems; and what we say, we only tlu*ow in as 
contra atory of this supposed complete body of literatoe. A 
very shallow#assumption. Say rather, all uterature is yet to 
be written. Poetry has scai*ce chanted its fiiut song. Tlie 
perpetual admonition of nature to us, is, * The world is new, 
untried. Do not believe the past, I give you the universe a 
virgin to-day.’ 

By Latin and English poetry, we were bom and bred in an 
oratorio of praises of nature — flowers, birds, mountains, sun, 
and moon ; — ^yet the naturalist of this hour finds that he knows 
nothing, by ^ their poems, of any of these fine things ; that 
he has conversed with the more surfjEce and show of them all ; 
and of their essence, or of their history, knowing nothing. 
iWther inquiry will discover that nobody — ^that not these 
chanting poets themselves, knew anything sincere of these 
handsome natures they so commended; that they contented 
themselves with the passing chiiq) of a bird, that tney saw one 
or two mornings, and listlessly looked at sttosets, and repeated 
idly these few glimpses in their song. But go into the forcit, 
you shall find all new and undescribed. The hawking of the 
wild gteese flying by night; dhe thin note of the companjimabls 
titmouse in the winter day; the fall of swarms of flies, iu 
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leaves like rain; the angiy hise of the wood^hards; the pibe 
throwij^ out its polku for the benefit of the next century ; ^ . 
tuipentme exuding from the tree indeed, any Vi^tatic^ ' 

any animation; any and ail, m*e alike unatteUip|e(L The inah^ > 
who stands on t3|te seaoshore, or who ramblyf ih the woodsL 
seems to be the first man that ever stood m the shor^flr ' 
entered a gro ve, Ms sensatiom^ and Ms world are so novel a^ 

. strange* Whilst I road the poets, I think that nothing new , 
can be said about morning and evening. Bui when 1 see the 
daybreak, I am not reminded of these Homeric, or Shakes- 
pearia»/or JCltonic, or Chaucerian pictures. Ho; but I feel 
perhaps the pain of an alien world; a world not yet subdued 
by thethou^t; or, I am cheered by the moist, wanh, glitter- , 
ing, budding, mdodious hour, tl\at takes down the nap*ow 
walls of my soul, and emends its life and pulsation to the very 
horizon. !mai k morning, to cease for a bright hour to be a 
prisoner of this sickly body, and to become as large as nature. 

The noondajr darkness of the American forest, the deep, 
echoing, aboriginal woods, where the living coluttms of* the oak 
and fir tower up from the ruins of the trees of the last 
millennium? where, from year to year, the eagle and the crow 
no intruder; the pines, bearded vith savage moss, yet 
toilttNudjdth grace by the viblets at their feet ; the broad, cold 
Jowland^Mch forms its coat of vapour with the stillness of 
subterranean crystallization ; and where the traveller, amid the 
repulsive plants that are native in the swamp, thinks with 
pleasing terror of the distant town; this beautyX-haggard and 
desert beauty, which the sun and the moon, the snow and the 
rain, re-paint and vary, has never been recorded by art, yet is 
not indinerent to any passenger. All men are poets at heart. 
They serve nature for bread, but her loveliness overcomes them 
sometimes, "^^at mean these journeys to Niagara; these 
pilgrims to the White Hills ? Men believe in the adaptations 
of utility, always : in the mountains, they may believe ia the 
adaptations of the eye. Undoubtedly, the changes of geology 
have a relation to the prospeiwus sprouting of the com and 
peas in my kitchen garden ; but not less is there a relation of 
beauty between my soul and the dim crags^ of Agiocochook up 
there in the clouds. Every man, when this is told, hepkens 
with joy, and yet Ms own conversation with nature is still 
unsung. 

Is it otherwise'with civil history ? Is it not the lesson ot 
^ur experience tjiat every man, were life long enough, would 
write history for himself? What else do these volumes of 
extracts and panutcript commentaries, that every Scholar 
writes, indicate ? Greek history is one thing to me ; another 
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CO you. Since i^he birih of Ni^ubr and Wolf^ Boman and 
Gr^k history bare been witten anew. Since Caarlyle wrote 
French history, we see that no history, that we tmve, is safe, 
but a new dassifier shall it new and more pldlosophical 
arrangement, ^Thucydides, Invy, hare only provided mateidals. 
^he moment a man of genius pronounces the name of the 
of Ath^s, of the Etinrian, of the Boman people, we 
see their state under a new aspect. As in poetry and history, 
so in the other departments. There are few mastm or none. 
BeHgion is yet to be settled on its fast foundaiions in the 
breast of man ; and politics, and philosophy, and letters, and 
art. As y at we have nothing but tendency and indication. 

This starting, this wai-ping of the best literary works from 
the adamant ,of nature, is especially observable in philoBOphy. 
Let it take what tone of pretension it will, to this coumlexion 
must it. come, at last. Take, for exanQ)le, the French Ilolecti* 
cism, which Oousin esteems so conclusive ; there is an optical 
illusion in it. It avows great pretensions. It looks as if 
they had all truth, in taking all the systems, and had nothing 
to do, but to sift and wash and strain, and the ^Id and 
diamonds would remain in the last colander. But, Truth is 
such a flyaway, such a slyboots, so untransportable and 
unbarrelable a commodity, that it is as bad to catch as light 
Shut the shutters never so quick, to keep all the light is 
all in vain ; it is gone before you can cry, Hold, i&d so it 
happens with our pihiloso^'ihy. Translate, collate, distil all the 
systems, it steads you nothing ; for truth wiU not be compelled, 
in any mechtoieal ^manner. But the first observation you 
make, in the sincere act of your nature, though on the veriest 
trifle, may open a new view of nature and of man, that, like a 
menstruum, shall dissolve all theories » in it; shall take up 
Greece, Rome, Stoicism, Eclecticism, and what not, as mere 
data and food for analysis, and di8ix>8e r your world*containing 
system, as a ve^ little unit. A profound thought, anvwhere, 
classifles all things: a profound thought will lift Oiympus. 
The book of philosophy is only a fact, and no more inspiring 
fact thfin another, and no less; but a wise man will never 
esteem it anything final and transcending. Go and talk witli 
a man of genius, and the first word he utters, sets all your 
so-called Imowle^O afloat and at large. Then Plato, Bacon, 
Kant, and the Eclectic Cousin, condescend instantly to be men 
and mere facts, 

I by no means aim, in these remarks, to disparage the merit 
of these or of any existing compositions ; I say that any 
particular portraiture does not in any manner exclude or 
furesMl a new attempt, b^it, when considered by the soul, 
waips and shrinks away. inundation of the spirit sweeps 
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away before itall otjr little areHtecture of wit and aemoiy, as 
straws and% straw-liuts before the torrent, '^orks of the 
intellect are great only 1^ comparison with each other ; Ivauhoe 
and WaYOrley compared with Castle Eadoliffe and the Portar 
novels; but nothing is great^not m^hty Homer and Milton 
— beside the infinite Beasosu It canies thenyiway as a fiood^ 
They are as a sleep. ^ ^ 

Thus is justice done to each generation and individual-^ 
wisdom teaching man that he shall not hate» or fes^, or mimic 
his ancestors; that he shall not bewail himself, As if the world 
was old, and thought was spent, and he was bom into the 
dotagd of things ; for, by virtue of the Deity, thought renews 
itself inexhaustibly eveiy day, and the thing whereon it shines, 
though it were dust and sand, is a new suQect'with countless 
relations. ^ , 

III. Having thus spoken of the resources and the subject of 
the scholar, out of the same faith proceeds also the rule of his 
ambition and life. Let him know that the world is his, but he 
must possess it by putting himself into harmony with th‘e 
constitution of things. ^ He must be a solitary, laborious, 
modest, and charitable souL 

. jge m ust embrace solitude as a bride. He must liave his 
glee9*laii4Jbis glooms alone. His own estimate must bo measure 
enough, his own praise reward enough for him. And why 
must the student be solitary and silent r* That he may become 
acquainted with his thoughts. If he pines in ^ lonely place, 
hankering for the crowd, for display, ne is no# in the lonely 
place ; his heart is in the market ; he does not see ; he does 
not hear; he docs not think. But go cherish your soul; expel 
companions ; set yoifr habits to a life of solitude ; then, will 
the faculties rise fair and full within, like forest trees and 
field flowers; you wiU have results, which, when you meet your 
f eUow-men, you can communicate, and they will gladly receive. 
Do not go into solitude only that you may presently come 
into pubuo. Such soHl^de denies itself ; is public and stale. 
The public can get public experience, but they wish the scholar 
to replace to them those private, sincere, divine experiences, of 
which they have been defrauded by dwelling in the street. It 
is the noble, manlike, juafc thought, which is the superiority 
demanded of you, and not crowds but solitude coniers this 
elevation.^ Hot msulation of place, but independeuce of spirit 
Is essential, ana it is only as the gardeh, the cottage, the 
forest, and the lock, are a sort of mechanical aids to this, that 
they are of value. Think alone, and all places are friendly and 
sacred. The poets who have liv^d in cities have been flemiita 
still. Inspiration makes solitude anywhere. Pindar, Rajffael. 
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Aaig4o, D© StaSt dwell m it m&y b©,>ut the 

metwt thoiigbt coiijtes;, the crowd grows dim t}i|«i' ey ^ ; thmr 
43ceB the horiz6ft— on vacant s^aoe; they teget the 

mstandm; they spnm personal relatiorts; they dem i/nth 
ahetractions, W 1 & verities, with ideas. Ihey ere alone With 
^the^ihd. V 

, %0i course, I would not have any superstition about solitude, 
liet the youth study the uses of solitude and of society. Let 
. him use both, not serve either. The reason why an inc^ious 
sotil shuns scfciety, is to the end of fmdingsociety* 1ft repu- 
diates the false, out of love of the true. Xou can veiw s(»n 
l©ani all that society can teach you for one while. Its^foolish 
routine, an indefinito multiplication of balls, concerts, rides, 
theatres, can teach you no more than a few can. Then accept 
the«hint of shame, of spiritual emptiness and waste, which true 
nature gives you, and retire, and hide ;* lock the door ; shut the 
shutters ; then welcome falls the imprisoning rain— ^ear her- 
mitage of nature. Be-collect the spirits. Have solitary prayer 
and praise. Digest and correct the ptist experience; ana blend 
it with the new and divine life. 

Tou will pardon me, Gentlemen, if I say, I think that we 
have need of a more rigorous schofastic rule; sifch an asceti- 
cism, I mean, as only the hai-dihood and de^rotion of thesch^liasr 
himself can enforce. We live in the sun and on 
a thin, plausible, superficial cxiafence, and talk of 'muse and 

E rophet, of art and creation. But out of our shallow and 
rivolous ^vay of life, how can greatness ever gi’ow P Como 
now, let us g<f and be dumb. Let us sit with our hands on our 
mouths, a long, austere, Pytliagonan lustnim. Let us live in 
comers, and do chores, and suiler, and wet^p, and drudge, with 
eyes and hearts that love the Lord. Silence, seclusion, austerity, 
may pierce deep into the grandeur and secret of our being, and 
so diving, bring up out of secular darkness, the sublimities of 
the moral constitution. How m^^aii to go blazing, a gaudy 
butterfly, in fashionable or political saloons, the fool of society, 
the fool of notoiiety, a to}Mc for newspapers, a piece of thC 
street, and forfeiting the real** prerogative of the russet coat, 
the priva<y, and the true and warm heart of the citizen ! 

Fatal to the man of letters, fatal to man, is the lust of 
;ijisplay, the seeming that unmakes .^ur l)eing. A mistake of 
the main end to which they labour, is incident to literaiy men, 
who, dealing with the organ of language—thc subtlest, strong- 
est, and iongest-lftred of man’s creations, and only fitly used 
as the weapon of thought and of justice— -lerm to enjoy the 
pride of playing with this splendid engine, but rob it of its 
almig&tiness by failing to work with it. Extricating them- 
s^ves from the tasks cn the world, the world rejrenges Itself by 



lifi^ ilie idly ot these iacompl^, 
ereateir^. The geholar 'wiQ fed, liheit t&e 
richest hohlest fiction that was evet wovoii-^he ' 

beaiPt and eonl of heauty^Hea Closed in hnman life. Its®' 
of ySlue, it is also the richest xuaterial for his : 

creations. Sow shall he know its secrets tenderness, 
terror, 0< will, and of fate P How can he catch and keep fhe 
strain <A upper music that peals frorni- it? Its laws are 
concealed under the details of daily action. AH action is an 
eKperlment upon them. He must bear his share ox the common 
load. JSemhet work with men in houses, and not with their 
names in books. His needs, appetites, t^ents, afiections, 
aocompH^ments, are kers that open to him the h^aUtifnl 
museum of human life, tVhy should he n:5ad it as an Arabian 
tale, and not know, in his own beating bosom, its sweet^d 
smart? Out of love and hatred, out of earnings, and borrow* 
mgs, and lendings, and losses ; out of Bickness and p^‘n ; out 
of wooing and worshipping ; out of travelling, and voting, and 
watching, and caring; out of disgrace and contempt, comes 
our tuitaon in the serene and beautiful laws. Let him not 
slur his lesson : let him loani it by heart. Let him endeavour 
ex^tly, bravdj, and cheerfully, to solve the problem of that 
is set before him. And this, by punctual action, and 
not o^TpSPsmises or dreams. Believing, as in God, in the 
presence and favour of the grandest influences, let him deserve 
that favour, and letirn how to recefve and use it, by fidelity 
also to the lower observances, f 

This lesson is taught with emphasis in the life of the great 
actor of this age, and affords the explanation of his success. 
Bonaparte represents^ truly a great recent revolution, which ive 
in ihiB country, please God, shall carry to its f aiiihest consum* 
mation. Not the least instructive passjige in modem histoiy, 
seems to me a trait of Napoleon, exhibited to the English 
when he became their prisoner. On coming on board the 
BeHerophon, a file of English soldiers drawn up on deck, gave 
him a military salute. Napoleon observed, that their manner 
of handling their arms differed irom the French exercise, and^ 
putting aside the guns of those nearest him, walked up to a 
soldier, took his gun, and himself went through the motion in 
the ]^ench mode. The EngHsh ofiicers and men looked oh 
with astonishment, and inquired if such familiarity was usual 
with the Emperost 

In this instance, as always, that man, with whatever defects 
or vices, represefited performance in lieu of pretension. 
daHsm and Orientalism had long^ enough thought it majestic 
to do nothing; the modem majesty consists in work. He 
belonged to a^^lass fast growing in the world, who think, that 
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vhai a man t&n do ia lua greatest ornament, ^d tliat he 
always consnlts his dignity hj doing it. He was not a believer 
in luck; he had a faith, like sights in the app^atipn of raeans 
^ ends. Means to ends, is the motto of all his behaviour. He 
believed that the great captains of anti(mity performed thedr 
^ ^ptoits only bj: correct oombinationa, ana by justly comparing 
the relation between means and consequences ; efFoj-ts and 
obstacles. The vulgar call good fortune that which really is 
produced by,»the cdculations of genius. But Hapoleon, fiius 
faithful to facts, had also this crowning merit; that, whilst he 
believed in number and weight, and omitted no part of pru dence, 
he bdieved also in the freedom and quite incalculable force of 
the soul A man of infinite caution, he neglected never the 
least particular of preparation, of patient adaptation; yet 
nevertheless he had a sublime confidence, as in his all, in the 
sallies of the courage, and the faith in his destiny, which, at 
the right moment, repaired all losses, and demolished cavalry, 
infantry, king, and kaisar, as with irresistible thunderbolts. 
As they say the bough of the tree has the character of the leaf, 
and the whole tree of the bough, so, it is curious to remai*k, 
Bonaparte’s army partook of this doxible stiYingth of the 
captain ; for, whilst strictly supplied in all its appointmenj^,^ 
and everything expected from the valour and tliscijgij^sS of 
every platoon, in flank and centre, yet always relSKihed hie 
total trust in the prodigious revolutions of fortune, which bis 
reserved Imperial Guard u ero capable of working, if, in all else, 
the day waal lost. Here he was sublime. He no iongoi’ 
calculated the chance cd the cannon ball. He was faithful iq 
tactics to the uttennost — and vrhen all tactics had come to an 
end, then, he dilated, and availed hunself of the mighty 
saltations of the most formidable soldiers in nature. 

Let the scholar aj^preciato this combination of gifts, which, 
applied to better purpose, make ti'iie wisdom. He is a revealer 
oi things, Let him first learn the things. Let him not, t<.>o 
eager to gra-sp some badge revpard, omit the work to bo done. 
Let him know, that, though t^e success of tbc market is in the 
reward, true success is the doing ; that, in the private obedience 
to his mind ; in the sedulous inquiiy, day after day, year after 
ye<ar, to know how the thing stands ; in the use of all nteiins, 
and most in the reverence of the humble commerce and humble 
, needs of life, — to heai-ken what thiif say, and so, by mutual 
reaction of thought and life, to mate thought solid, and life 
wise ; and in a contempt for the gabble of to-day’s opinions, 
the secret of the world is to be learned, nSd £be skill truly to 
unfold, it is acquired. Or^, rather, is it not, that, by this 
discipline, the usurpation < f the senses is overcome, and the 
lower faculties of man are subdued to docility j tluougb which» 
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H OB unobstructed cbsnnel, tbe soxil now eusi]; and gladly 
flowa ? ^ 

The good scbohir tdll not refuse to beiiu: the yoke in his 
youth ; to know, if he can, the uttermost secret of toil au^ 
eiidurance ; to make his own hands iicquaiuted with the soil by 
which he is fed, and the sweat that goes befo^ comfort aud 
luruty. Let him pay his tithe, and sawe the world as a llkic 
and noble man; never forgetting to worship the immortal 
divinities, who whisper to the poet, and makenim the utterer 
of melodies that pierce the ear of eternal time. 1# he have this 
twofold goodness, — the drill and the inspiration, — then he has 
health; ‘then he is a whole, and not a fi^agment ; and the 
perfection of hia endowment will appear in his compositions. 
Indeed, this twofold merit characterizes ever the productions 
of great masters. The man of genius shoiild occupy the whple 
space between God or p*ure nund, and the multitude of mi- 
eduoated men. He must draw from the infinite Heason, on 
one aide ; and he must penetrate into the heart and sense of 
the crowd, on the other. From one, he must draw his strength ; 
to the other he must owe his aim. The one yokes liim to th^ 
real ; the other, to the apparent. At one pole, is Reason ; at 
the other, Common Sense. If he be defective at either 
twtjome of the scale, his philosophy 'ivill seem low and ntilita- 
ria^^NiuLs^ appear too vague and indefinite for the uses of 
Hfe. 

The student, as we all along insist, is great only by being 
passive to the superincumbent spirit. Let thi^ faith, then, 
dictate all his action. Snares and bribes abouim to mislead 
him ; let hiin be true nevertheless. His success has its perils too. 
There is somewhat inconvenient and iu juiuous in his position. 
They whom his thoughts have entertained or inflamed, seek 
him before yet they have learned the hard conditions of 
thought. They seek him, that he may turn hia lamp on the 
dark xiddles whose solution they think is inscribed^ on the 
walls of their being. They find that he is a poor, ignorant 
man. in a white-sedmed,^ rusty coat, like themselves, nowise 
emitting a continuous stream of tight, but now and then s. jet 
of luminous thought, followed by total darkness; moreover., 
that he cannot make of his infrecpient illumination a poitable*, 
taper to carry whither he would, and expfain now this dark 
riddle, now tnat. Sorrow ensues. The scholar regrets to 
damp the hope of ingenuous boys ; anti the youth has lost a star 
out of his new flaming Armament. Hence the temptation to 
the scholar to mj^tify ; to hear the question ; to s^ upon it ; 
to make an answer of words, in lack of the oracle of tl^gs. ^ 
Not the less let him be cold and^nie, and wait in patience, 
kno^ving that truth can make even silence eloquent and 
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mraiombk. sliali Itw pofioy enough far Mm. Let him 

open hia breast to aBt honest inoniry, imol h& m yfcist superior 
to trickg of art* Show frauHy aa a samt. woulS do, your 
«,erperi(mce> methoda, tools, and means. W^0<Uue , aU oomers 
to the freest use of the same. And oat (d this i^oerior 
^anlmeBs and charity, you shall leam hi^er secrets of ^our 
imlShre, which ^ods will bend and aid you to cbnmuuicaite* 

H, with a high truBt, he can thus submit liimsdf, he wiid 
find that ample returns are poured into bis bosom, out of what 
seemed hours of obstruction and loss. Let him not grieve too 
much On account of unfit associaioa. When he sees how inueh 
thought he owes to the disagreeable antag^onism of^various 
petrous who pass and cross him, be can easily think that iu a 
society of perfect sympathy, no word, no act, no record, woidd 
be. He will learn, that it is not much matter what he reads, 

' wKat he does. Be a scholar, and h^ shall have the scholar's 
part of everything. As, in the cenmting-room, the merchant 
cares little whether the cargo be hides or barilla ,* the transac- 
tion, a letter of credit or a transfer of stocks ; be it what it 
may, Ms commission comes gently out of it ; so you shall get 
your lesson out of the hour, and the object, whether it be a 
concentrated or a wasteful employment, even in reading a dull 
book, or working off a stint of mechanical day labour, wfij^ 
your necessities or the necessities of others impose^ 

Gentlemen, I have ventured to offer you these considerations 
upon the scholar’s place, and hope, because I thought, that, 
standing, as ‘many of you now do, on the thi’eshold of this 
College, girt and ready to go and assume tasks, public and 
private, in your country, you would not be sorry to be 
admonished of those prirnii^^ duties of* the intellect, whei'eof 
^u will seldom hear from the lips of your new companions. 
You will hear every (Liy tbe maxims of a low prudence. You 
will hear, that the first duty is to get. land and money, plac^j 
and name. ‘What is this Truth you seek? what is this 
Beauty men will ask, with derision. K, nevertheless, God 
hare called any of you to explore truth and beauty, be bold, be 
firm, be true. When you ohall stiy, * As others do, so will 1 : 1 
renounce, I am sorry for it, my early visions ; 1 must eat the 
good of the land add let leB-ming and romantic expectations go, 
until a more convenient season — then dies the man in you ; 
then once more perish the buds of m-t, and poetry, and science, 
as they have died already in a thousand thom^nd men. The hour 
of that ch^oe is the crisis of your history ; an^ ^ that you hold 
,yours^ mt by the intellect. It is this domineering temper 
oftlil^ saisual world, that# creates the extreme need of the 
priests of science ; and it is the cfiice and right of the intellect 
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U> xi^lce aad not iW ^^gtinaiate. to ilie 
wliicli is to o^ery object in natnre, to be, iti 

tongno to tbe nofiirt of anaii, and to ebow tbe besotted ^!rld 
bow pasi^g fair is wsi^Osn. Borewamed that tbe vice o£ ih& . 
times ond ibe eonnl^isan excessive pi^ension» let ns ' 
tke shade, and dx^d wmoxn in neglect, content with a little ' ^ 

light, so it be yofUT own. Explore, and explo:«€. Be neitSLer ' ^ 
omd^ nor fiattered out of yonr position of peipetnal in<miry. 
Keitber df^ptontise, nor accept another’s dogmatisin. why 
shonld you renounce your right to traverse the star-lit deserts 
of truth, for the premature comforts of an acre, house, and 
bamP fTruth also has its roof, and bed, and board. Make 
yourself necessaay* to the world, and mankind will give you 
bread, and if not store of it, yet such ^ shall not t2b:e mmy 
your property in all men’s possessions, in aH men’s affections, 
m art, in nature, and in Hope. * 

You will not fear, that I am enjoining too stem an asceticism. 
Ask not, Of what use is a scholarship that systematically 
retreats? or, Who is the better for the philosopher who 
conceals his acco^lishments, and hides liis thoughts from the ^ 
waiting world P Hides his thoughts I Hide the sun and moon. * 
Thought is all light, and jjablishes itself to the universe. It 
\^i|^Bpeak, though you were dumb, by its own miraculous 
orgSSJ^^J^wiU now out of yout actions, your manners, and 
your face. It will bring you* friendships. It will impledge 
you to truth by the love and expectation of generous minds, 
by virtue of the laws of that Nature, which is one and perfect, 
it shall yidd every sincere good that is in the* souk to the 
scholar beloved of earth and heaven. 



THE METHOD OF NATUREf 
A» Oratioj? delivered before the SoajfiiT of the Adelfl:, hi 
W iiTEsviiXE College, Maieib, Xmxm 11, ISil, 

L et u 8 exchange cong^ratulatioiia on the enjoyments and 
the promises of tms literary aniuversary. The land 
we live in kas no interest so dear, if it knew its want, as 
the fit consecration of days of reason and thought. Where 
there is no vision, the people perish. The scholar# arc the 
priests of that thought which establishes the foundations of 
the earth. No matter what is their special w^ork or profession, 
they stand for the spiritual interest^ of the world, and it is a 
common calamity if they neglect *tlieir post in a country 
where the material interest is so predominant as it is in 
America. We hear something too much of the results of 
machinery, commerce, ajid the useful arts. We are a puny 
and a fickle folk. Avarice, hesitation, and following, are our 
diseases. The rapid wealth which Imiulreds in the community 
acquire in trade, or by the incessant expanaions our popula- 
tion and arts, enchants the eyes of all the rest ; the luck 
is the hope of thousands, andl^he bribe acts like tli-^^jjpigTOoiir- 
hood of a ^Id mine to impoverish tlie farm, tlJe school, the 
church, the nouse. and the yeiy body and feature of man. 

I do not ^ish to look with sour iispect at the industrious 
manufacturing village, or the mart of commerce. I love the 
music of the water- wheel ; I value the railw'ay; I feel the pride 
which the sight of a ship inspii*es ; I look ou trmle and every 
mechanical craft as education also. But let me disciiminate 
what is precious herein. There is in each of these works an 
act of invention, an intellectual step, or short series of steps 
taken; that act or step is the spiritual act; all tlie rest is 
mere repetition of the same a thousand times. And 1 will not 
be deceived into admiring the routine of handicrafts and 
mechanicB, how splendid soever th^ resxilt, ahy more than I 
admire the routine of the scholars or clerical class. That 
splendid results ensue from the labours of stupid men, is the 
fruit of higher laws than their will, and the routine is not to 
be praised for it. I w’ould not have the labourer sacrificed to 
the result, — I would not have the labourer sacrificed to my 
convcmience and pride, nor to that of a gr6at class of such as 
me. Let there be worse cotton and better jnep^ The weaver 
.^ahould not be bereaved of his superiority to his work, and his 
knoVledge that the product or the skill is of no value, except 
BO far as it embodies his spiritual prerogatives. If X see 
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Botliiiig to adxtdra in the unit» shall I admire a milHon unite ? 
Men elSaidinHW^e of the city, but do not honour any indifidual 
citizen ; and aore continually yielding to this daKAtlj iig result olf 
numbers* that which they would never yidd to the Bolitary ^ 
exam];)le of any one, 

Whilst the multitude of men degrade each other, and g^ve 
currency to desponding doctrines, the 6chol& must be"' a 
bringer of hope, and must reinforce znan against hims^. I 
sometimes bdieve that our literary anniversaries will presently 
assume a greater importance, as the eyes of men o^en^^to their 
capabilities. Here, a new set of distmctions, a new order of 
ideas, pifevail. Here,' we set a bound to the respectabiHty of 
wealth, and a bound to the pretensions of the law and the 
church. The bigot must cease to be a bigot to-day. Into onr 
charmed cirdie, power cannot enter ; and the sturdiest defender 
of existing institutions feds the terrific inflammability of this 
air which condenses heat in every corner that may restore to 
the elements the fabrics of ages, Nothing solid is secure; 
everything tilts and rocks. liven the scholar is not safe ; he 
too is searched and revised. Is his learning dead P Is he * 
living in his memoiy P The power of mind is not mortification, 
but fife. But* come forth, thou curious child! hither, thou 
loianyg, aU-hoxiing poet! liither, thou tender, doubting heart, 
found any place in the world’s market fit for 
thee ; any waPes which thou couldst buy or sell, — so large is 
thy love and ambition, — thine and not theirs is the hour. 
Smooth thy brow, and hope and love on, for the |:ind heaven 
justifies thee and the whole world feels that thou art in the right. 

W'e ought to celebrate this Lour by expressions of manly 
joy. Not thanks, not prayer, seem anite the highest or truest 
name for our communication with Ae infinite, — ^but glad and 
conspiring reception, — ^reception that l^omes giving in its 
turn, as the receiver is only the All-Giver in part and in 
infancy. I cannot, — nor can any man, — speak precisely 
of things so sublime, but it seems to me, the wit of man, his 
strength, his grace, his tciulency, his art, is the grace and the 
presence of God. It is beyond explanation. When all is said 
and done, the rapt saint is found the only logician. Not 
exhortation, not argument becomes our lipaj but paeans of joy 
and praise. But not of adulation : we ai'e too nearly related 
in the deep of the mind to that we honoui'. It is God in us 
which checks the language oi petition by a grander thought. 
In the bottom of heart, it is said ; ‘ I am, and by ifie, O 
child ! this fair bo^y and world of thine stands and grows. I 
am ; all things are mine : and aU mine are thine.’ ^ 

The festiva of the intcdlect, and the return to its soiirce, 
cast a strong light on the always interesting topics of Man and 
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Nature. We kie f orci'bly/xeizuiided of the old want. There ii 
man; th^ hath xi^ver been* The ]ht^ectt%till aehs that 
a man may be bom. The dame of life fliokerB feebljr in 
htimaa breastB. We demand of men a rkhhees and mniver* 
imliiy we do not dnd. Great men do not oont^t na It ia 
BoIltud6» not thdr force, that makee them Cohepioticma 
^Thete is somewhat indigent and tedious about them. They 
are poorly tied to one thought. It they are pro^ets, they 
are egotists; if polite and various, they ate shauow. How 
tardily men arrive at any result 1 how tardily they pass from 
it to another! The ciystal sphere of thought is m oonoen- 
‘ trical as the geological structure of the gl(^. As^ our soils 
and rocks lie in strata, concentric strata, so do aU men^s 
thinkings nm laterally, never vertically. Here comes by a 
^at inquisitor with auger and plumb-Hne, and will bore an 
ji’tesian well through our conventions and theories, and pierce 
to the core of things. But as soon as be probes the crust, 
behold gimlet, plumb-line, and philosopher take a lateral di- 
rection, in spite of aU resistance, as if some strong wind took 
everything off its feet, and if you come month aft^ month to 
see what progress our reformer has made — not an inch has he 
pierced — you still find him with new words m the old place, 
floating about in new parts of the same old vein or crusty ..r^Phe 
new book says, ‘ I ^vill give you the key to n^gpse^^aad we 
expect to go like a thunderbolt to the centre. Bxit the thunder 
is a surface phenomenon, makes a skin-deep cut, and so does 
the sage. The wedge turns out to be a rocket. Thus a man 
hists but a very little while, for his monomania becomes 
insuppoi'tably tedious in a few months. It is so with evcjy 
book and person : and yet — and yet — ^we do not take Up a new 
book, or meet a new man, Wdthoiit a piilse-beat of expectation. 
And this invincible hppe of a more adequate interpreter is the 
sure pi^diction of his advent. 

In the absence of man, we tura to nature, which stands 
next. In the divine order, intellect is primary ; natm^e, secon- 
daiyr ; it is the merncay of the mind^ That which once existed 
in intellect as pure law, ha^i now taken body as Natm*e, It 
existed already in the inind in solution; now, it has been 
pi^cipitated, and the bright sediment is the wwld. We can 
never be quite strangers or inferiors in nature. It is flesh of 
our flesh, and bone of our bone. But wo no longer hold it,by 
the hand; we have lost our mirajculous power; our arm is no 
mortrae ^rong as the fr<)st; nor our will ^uivalent to gravity 
and the elective attractions. Yet we cap use natute as a 
,i?qjavetdent standax’d, and the meter of our rise and fall. It 
has^this advantage as a.<"^tneB8, it cannot be debauched. 
When man curses, nature still testifies to truth and love. We 
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may, tlierrfotjc, aaf^y »ttt4y the mind In jiattro, liecatMsfe ‘W^ 
i:ia 2 mot stciadlly gaae cm it in mmd{ as we explore the face of the 
atm in s* pool* when oor eyes cannot brook his direct splendonra - 

It seems to ina^ therelore, that it were some snit^le 
if we shoold piously celebrate this hour by exploring i/^WA : 
^ natmre* Xiet ns see fM, as nearly as we can, and try h&W 
&r it is txnnsf erable to the literary IHe. Ever^eamest giwee 
we giTetotherealitiesaroundns, with intent to l 0 ain> proceeds 
from a holy impnlse, and is really songs of praise. What 
differ^ce can it make whether it take the shape ^Exhortation, 
or of passionate exclamation, or of scientifio statement F These 
are fonhs merely. Through them we express, at last, the fact, 
that God haa done thus or thus. 

In tiheating a subject so large, in which we must necessarily 
appeal to the intuition, ^nd aim much more to suggest tlj^n 
tq: describe, I know it is not easy to speak with the precision 
attainable on topics of less scope. I do not wish in attempting 
to paint a man, to describe an air-fed, unimpassioned, im- 
possible ghost. My eyes and ears are revolted by any neglect 
of the physical facts, the limitations of man. And yet one 
who conceives the true order of nature, and beholds the visible * 
as prooeedin^ from the invisible, cannot state his thought, 
seeming to those who study the physical laws, tC do 
thenS st»me Ai ustice. There is an intrinsic defect in the organ. 
Language oVei^states. Statements of the infinite, are usually 
feli to be unjust to the finite, and blasphemous. Empedocles 
undoubtedly spoke a truth of thought, when hj said, “ I am 
God but the moment it was out of his mouth, it became a lie 
to the ear; and the world revenged itself for the seeming 
arrogance, by the good story about his shoe. How can I hope 
>irfor better hap in my attempts to enxmeiate spiritual facts ? 
Yet let us hope, that as far as we receive the-tiuth, so far shall 
we be felt by every true person to say w^hat is just. 

The method of nature • who could evei' analyze it ? That 
nishing stream will not stop to be obseiwed. We can never 
suiprise nature in a coracr ; never find the end of a thread 5 
never tell where to set the first stone. The bird hastens to lay , 
her egg: the egg hastens to be a bird. The wholeness we 
admire in the order of the world, is the result of infinite dis- 
tribution. Its smoothness is the smoothness of the pitch of 
the cataract. Its permanence is a perpetual inchoation. Every 
natural fact is an emanation, and that from which it emaiiiates 
is an emanation also, and from every emanation is a new 
emanation. If anything could stand still, it would be crushed 
and dissipated by the torrent it resisted, and if it w^cpmiil^ 
miud^ would be crazed ; as insane ^persons are those whcffiold’ 
fast to one thought, and do not flow with the course of natxire « 
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cause, but tax ever novel effect, natune de^^ds alvrap 
* from above. It is unbroken obedience. The 0f th^ 

^fair objects is imported into them from a nfeto|myd<!a^'a^^ 
^etemai spring. In all animal and vegetable forms, tne ]|>bysi 
dk)gist concedes that no cbemistrj, no mecbanics, can 
for the facts, but a mvsteriou s principle of life must be aseozni^ 
^eliioh not onl^^inbaoits the organ, but makes the prga;^. ‘ ' 

How silent^ how spacious, what room for all, yet witho^ 
place to insert an atom, — in graceful succession, in equal frib - 
ness, in bjdknced beauty, the dance of the hours goes fd%*war& 
still. Like an odom* of incense, like a strain of music, Ijke a 
sleep, it is inexact and boundless. It will not be di8se0ted, |ioi 
unravelled, nor shown. Away, profane philosopher ! se^pst 
thou in nature the caxise ? Tins refers to that, and that 
nejdi, and tbe next to the third, and everything refers. 
must ask in another mood, thou mu^ feS it and love it, 
must behold it in a spirit as grand as that by which it exists 
ere thou canst kno’w the law. Known it will not be, but gladly 
beloved and enjoyed. 

The simultaneous life throughout the whole body, the equal 
serving of innumerable ends without ibhe least emphasis or 
preference to any, but the steady degradation*u£ each to the 
success of all, allows the understanaing no place to 
Nature can only be conceived as existing to a vniversad and 
not to a particular end, to a universe of ends, aUffnot to one, 
— a work of ecstasy, to be represented by a circular movement, 
as intention. might he signified by a straight line of definite 
length. Each effect strengthens • every other. There is Uo 
revolt in all the lvingd(»uis from the commonweal ; no detach* 
ment of an individual. Hence the (taiholic character which 
makes every leiif an exponent of the wwld. When we bebol^ 
the landscape in a poetic spirit, we do not reckon individuals. 
Nature knows neither paku nor oak, bat only vegetable Itfe. 
which sprouts into forests, and festoons the globe with a gar- 
land of grasses and vines. 

That no single end may be selected, and nature judged 
"thereby, appeal's from this, that if man himself be considered 
as the end, and it be assuxned that the final cause of the world 
^ is to make holy or wise or beautiful men, we see that it has not 
succeeded. Read hlteTuitely in natural and in civil history, a 
treatise of astronomy, for example, with a volume of French 
' Memoires pour a^ir. When we have spent our won^epr 
computing this wasteful hospitality with Vbich boon, natim 
turns off new firmaments without end into )ier wide oommoni, 
/w^fast as the madrepores make coral, — suns and planets 
"hospitable to souls, — and then shorten the sight to look into 
this court of Louis Quatorze, and see the game that is played 
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Aaiid mAiTBliibl^ abb4 and madama,^a 
t^le i|aoib is lajm^ traj>s for the other, where the &am 
«a <9rift5by some Hr or fetch to ootwit your rival and min hins* 
ipfiriih this Bolenm fop in wig and stars»— the king ? one can- 
hiWly help, asking rf this planet is a fair specimen of t% »o^ 
gen^pons astronomy* and if so, whether the e 2 )erbneiit %ve 
i»oi, failed, and whether it be ^nite worth whil^W make more, 
aci^ glut the innocent space with so poor ^ article. 

I iSiink we feci not much otherwise if, instead of beholding 
fOoHsh nations, we take the great and wise men, the eminent 
souls, and .narrowly inap^t their biography. None of them 
seen bj* himself — and his pciformanee compai’od with his 
promise or idea, will justify the cost of that enormous apparatus 
.of^ moans by which this sjjotted and defective person was at 
last pr(x>m‘e<i, 

^ *ro questions of this soijb, nature replies, ‘ I grow.* All is 
nascent, infimt. When we are <Hzzied with the arithmetic of 
the savant foiling to compute the length of her line, the 
retium of her curve, we art* steadied by the perception that a 
great deal is doing; that all seems just begun; remote aims* 
ai'C in active accomplishment. We can point nowhere to any. 
thing final ; bitfc tendency appeal’s on all hands : planet, system, 
coe»st<dhition, total nature is growing like a field of maize in 
July ; is becjpining somewhat else ; is in rapid metamorphosis. 
Tlfi;* embi-yo ones not more strive to be man, than yonder burr 
of light we call a nebida tends to be a ring, a comet, a globe, 
andpai’ent of nc%v stars. Why 8h(*uld not then these messieurs 
of vm’sailles strut and i)lut for tabourets and ribbons, for a 
season, without prejudice to their fjic’ulty to run on better 
i^ands >>y and by ? 

^ But nature seems further to reply, * I have ventured so great 
a Make as my success, in no single creature. I have not yet 
. at jiny end. The gardener aims to produce a fine peach 

pear, but my aim is the hciilUi of the whole tree, — root, 
stem, leaf, flower, and seed, —ami by no means the pampering 
of 41 monstrous pericaiqj at the expense of iill the other funo- 
tions.’ . • 

In short, the spirit and pe**uUarity of that impression nature 
laak’ea.on us, is this, that it does not eiist to^ any one or to any ' 
number of particular ends, but to numbefldss and en^ass*^ 
b^Hl^fit; that there is in it no private will, no rebel leaf or limb* 
bul^ke whole is oppressed by one superiuemnbent tendency, 

< Am, that redundiuH'y or excess of- life which in conscious 
we call eostgfrt/. 

With thjs conception of the genius or method of nature^^^liiHI 
baick to man. It is true, ne wetends to give aecountof 
to himself, but. at last* what has he to recite but ths 
* wob. in • a 
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fact tliat ther^ is a Life not to be described or kno^ otherwise 
than by possession P What account can he give of" his essenoe 
imore th^ so U wm to he Ihe royd reason, the Grace of God, 
seems the only description of pur multifom but eter identical 
t'act^ T^ere is virtue, there is genius, there is success, or 
the^ is not. There is the incoming or the receding of Gk>d 
that is all we dSn affirm ; and we can show neither how nor 
why, Self^accusation, remorse, and the didactic morals of 
seu-denial and strife with sin, is a view we are constrained by 
our constitution to take of the fact seen from the platform of 
action; but seen from the platform of intellection, there is 
nothing for us but praise and wonder. ^ 

The teraiination of the world in a man, appears to be the 
last victory of intelligence. The universal does not attract us 
until housed in an individual. Who heeds the waste abyss of 
possibility ? The ocean is every wl^ere the same, but it has no 
character until seen with the “shore or the ship. ' Who would 
value any number of miles of Atlantic brine bounded by lines of 
latitude and longitude ? Confine it by granite rocks, let it wash 
a shore where wise men dwell, and it is filled with expression ; 
and the point of greatest interest is where the Itmd and water 
meet, ^ must we admire in man, the form of the formless, 
the concentration of the vast, the house of reason, the cav^^ 
memory. See the play of thoughts! what nimble gigantic 
creatures are these! what saurians, what jialaiothfexTa sluill be 
named with these agile movers ? The great Pan of old, who 
was clothed in a leopard skin to signify the beautiful vaaiety 
of things and the tinnainent, his coat of stars, — was bxit 
the rci>resentativo of thee, O rich and various Man ! thou 
palace of sight and sound, carrying in thy senses the morning 
and the night and the unfathomable galaxy; in thy brain, the 
geometry of the City of God; in thy hoait, the bower of love 
and the realms of right and wrong. An individual man is a 
fmit which it cost all the foregoing .iges to form and ripen. 
The history of the genesis or the old mytliology repeats itself 
in the experience of every child. He too is a demon or god 
thrown into a particular ck.os, where he strives ever to kmd 
things from disorder into older. Each individual soul is such, 
in vii^tue of its being a power to translate the world' into some 
particular lan^Ui-ge of its own ; if not into a picture, a statue, 
or a dance, — why, then, into a trade, an art, a science, a mode of 
living, a conversation, a character, an influence. You admire 
pictures, but it is as impossible for you to paint a right picture, 
as for grass to hear apples. But when thp genius comes, it 
.. . V'^os m.gers ; it is pliancy, and the power of transf j^iring th^ 
affair in the street into oals and colours. Raffael must be 
bom, and Salvator ir ust be b(>m. 
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There is attractirenees like that of a new man* 

^eepy nations are occupied with their political routine. 

2ana Frwce, and America read Parliamentarr Debates, whi^ 
no hi^h genius now enlirens ; and nobody will read them whjj^ 
tarusts his own eye : only they who are deceived by the popular 
repetition of distinguished names. But when 2?‘apoleonumH>lIs 
his map, the eye is commanded by originaf power. When 
Chatham leads the debate, men may well list^, because they 
must listen. A man, a personal ascendency is the only great 
phenomenon. When nature has. work to bo *done, she createw 
a genius to do it. ^ Follow the CTeat man, and you shall see 
what the world has at heart, in these ages. There is no omen 
like that. 

Bpt what i^rikes us in the fine genius is that which belongs 
of right to everyone. A man should know himself fco* a 
necessary actor. A link ^as wanting between two craving 
parts of nature, and lie was hui*led into being as the bridge 
ovei’ that yawning need, the mediator botwixt two else unmar- 
liageable facts. His two parents heldt^ach of one of the wants, 
and the union of foreign constitutions in him enables him to 
do gladly and gracef ully what the assembled human race could 
not have sufficed to do. He know^s his materials ; he applies 
himself to his work ; he cani\ot read, or think, or look, but he 
unites the hitherto separated strands into a perfect cord. The 
thoughts limelights to utter are the reason of his incarnation. 
Is it for him to account himself cheap and superfluous, or to 
linger by the wayside for opportunities ? Did he not come into 
being because something must be done which he and no other 
is and does P If only he sees, the world will be visible enough. 
He need not study w-bere to stand, nor to put things in 
favourable lights ; in him is the light, from him all things are 
illuminated to their centre. What patron shall he ask for 
employment and reward ? Hereto was he bom, to deliver the 
thought of his heart from the universe to the universe, to do an 
office which nature could not forego, nor he be discharged from 
rendering, and then immerge again into the holy silence and 
eternity out of which a maw he arose. God is rich, and 
many more men than one he harbours in his bosom, biding 
their time and the needs and the beauty of all. Is not this the 
theory of every man^s genius or faculty ? Wlay then goesttbou 
as some Bosivell or listening worshipper to this saint or to 
that? That is the only lese-majesty. Here art thou with 
whom so long the? universe trav^ed in labour ; darcst thou 
think meanly of tjiyself whom the stalwart Fate hA^^ught forth 
to unite his ragged sides, to shoot the gulf, to reconcil^ji^teii 
in’eeoncilable ? • 

Whilst a necessity so great caused the man to exist, lof 
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m& exedaim opnaiBt m tSieBildiitjwit}! wHph he trane#, 
ihits jbafltieEcae Ihe Yhst and uiiiTei''saJ to point oa 
riic4i hia geoitia can act* The enda are momenta^ ,* they are 
yerita f or the dxrrmt of inward life whieh incima^ aa it ia 
Amanda wisdomis to know that aH mde cu^ Wmentary^ 
tnat the heat end must be superseded by a bdjter. But there 
. is a raischierourf*bendency in him to transfer his thought from 
. the life to the ends, to quit his agency and rest in Ms acts; the 
tools run away with the workmen, the human inth the diTine. 
I oqnccire a fban«i8 always spoken to from behind, and unable 
to turn his head and see the speaker. In all the n^lions who 
have h^ard the voice, none ever saw the face. As childr^ in 
their play ran behind each other, and seize one by the ears jmd 
make iiim walk before them, so is the spirit our unseen;pilot. 
That well-known voice speaks in all languages, governs all men, 
and none ever caught a glimpse of its form. If the man will 
exactly obey it, it will adopt him,' so that he shall not any 
longer separate it from himself in his thought, ho shall Seem 
* to be it, he shall be it. If he listen with insatiable ears, richer 
and greater wisdom is taught him, the sound swells to a ravish* 
ing music, he is home away as with a flood, he becomes carriess 
, of ms food and of his house, he is the fool of ideas, and leads a 
heavenly life. But if his eye is set on the things to be donp, 
and not on the truth that is still taught, and for the sake' of 
which the things are to be done, then the voice grc^.?s faint, and 
at last is but a humming in his ears. His health and gimtness 
consist in his being the channel through which heaven iloy^s 
to earth, in short, in the f idness in which an ecstatical state 
takes place in him. It is’i«tiful to l>e an aiiist, when, by for- 
bearing to be aitists, we might be vessels filled with the divine 
overflowings, enriched by the circulations of omniscience and 
omnipresence. Ai*e there not moments in the history of 
heaven when the human race was not counted by individuals, 
but was only the Influenced, wfis God in distribution, Gk>4 
- inishing into multiform benefit ? it is sublime to receive, sub- 
lime to love, but this last of imparting as from twr, this desire 
to be loved, the wish to be ro<^ignized as individuals, —is finite, 
comes of a lower strain. 

Shall I say, then, that, as far as wo can trace the natural 
history of the sotH, its health consists in the fulness of its 
reception, '—call it piety, call it veneration — ^in the fact, that 
enthuBiastn is organized therein. Whtii is best in any work of 
art, but that part which tie work itself seems to require and 
do ; that whi^ the man cannot do again, that which fiows from 
hour and the occasion, like the eloqu<fiice of men in a 
timifiltuous debate.® It was always the Uieory of literature^ 
tlmt the word of a poet was authoritative and final . He waa 
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aad the re«t, H the tlieoty haa receded out of 


TMe ecfltatical dtute seems to direct a regard to th ® 
and not to the parts ; to the cause and not to the^ds ; i!| 
tendencv* and not to the act. It resnects 


S th^ intellect, and not the i^tory itself; art, and not wort 
Hart; poetry, and not experiment ; virtue, and not duties^ » 
There is no office or function of man but is lightlji^dis* 
charged by this divine method, and nothing that is not no^ous 
to him if detached from ite universal relations. Is it Ms work 


in the world to study nature, or the laws of the world P Let 
him beware of proposing to himself any end. Is it for uaeP/ 
nature is debased, a,s if one looking at the ocean can remember 
only the price of fish. Or is it f<n' pleasure? he is mocked : * 
there is a certain infatuating air in woods and mountains 
which draws *on the idler to want and misery. There is some- 
tMng social and intrusive in the nature of all things ; they 
seek to p^etrate and overpower, each the nature of eveiy 
other creature, and itself alone in aU modes and throughout 
space and spirit to prevail, and possess. Every star in heaven 
is discontented and insatiable. Gravitation and chemistiy 
cannot content them. Ever they woo and court the eye of 
every beholder. Every man who comes into the world they 
seek to fascinate and possess, to pass into his mind, for they 
desire to republish themselves in a more delicate world than 
that they occupy. It is not enough that they are Jove, Hars, 
Orion, and the Worth Star, in the gravitating tinnament ; they 
would have such poets as Wewton, Hei*8chel, and Laplace, that 
thev may re-exist and re-appear in the finer world of rational 
sotue, and fill that realm with their fame. So is it with all 


inimaterial objects. These beafitiful basilisks set their brute, 
glorious eyes on the eye of eve^ child, and, if they can, cause 
Bieir nature to pass through his wondering eyes into Mm, and 
so all things ai^e mixed. 

Therefore man must be on Ms guard gainst tMs cup of 
enchantments, an^ must look at nature with a supernatural 
eye. By piety alone, by conversing with the cause of nature, 
is he s^e and aommauds it. And because all knowledge is 
assimilation to the object of knowledge, as the power or 
of nature is ecstatic, so must its Science or the desCrip^n of 
it be. The poet must be a rhapsodist: Ms inspiration a sent 
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axid eree&^ity i his vfll iti it only th« surren^r i?ill to 
mits ihflnono^i; power, which will not he seen f «uie to face, bnt 
whi^ his gexpped and sympathetically known. It is remarkablo 
rents lot t^e ont of the dec]^ of antiquity in the orades 
the half fabulous Zoroaster, a statement of t^s 
thatlhebl^ lover and seeker of trrith will recognise, 

is a miso|j&t propw,’* said Zoroaster, “to nndei'stand the Intdli* 
the Ufe^hth vehemence, hut if you incline jrour mind, you will 
tools ,™end : not too earnestly, but bringing a pure and 
I C0|diring eye. You will not understand it as when under-* 
t<y&diM some particular thing, but with the dower ,.of the 
ybind. Things divine are not attainable by laortnlB who under- 
ptand sensual things, but only the light-armed arrive at the 
summit-” 

And because ecstasy is the law and cause of nature, there- 
fore you cannot intoipret it in too hi^h and deep a sense* 
Nature represents the l>e8t meaning of the wisest man. Does 
the sunset landscape seem to you the place of Fnondahip — 
; those purple skies and lovely waters the ami)hitheatre di'essed 
and garnished only for the exchange of thought and love of 
the purest souls ? It is tluit. All other meanings which base 
men have put on it are conjectural luid false. You cannot 
bathe twice in the same river, sjtid Heraclitus; and I add, a 
man never sees the same object twice : with his enlarge- 
ment the object acquires new aspects. 

Does not the same law hold fru* virtue ? It is vitiated by too 
mucb wilL He who aims at pro^-ess should aim at an infinite, 
not at a special benefit. The reforms whose fame now dlls the 
land with Temperance, Anti-Slavery, ^ Non -Resistance, No 
Government, Equal Labour, ftdr and generous as each appears, 
ai^e poor bitter things when prosecuted for themselves os an 
end. To every reform, in proportion to its energy, eaily 
disgusts are incident, so that the disciple is surprised at the 
very hour of his first triumphs, v/ith chagrins, and sickness, 
and a general distrust ; so that he shuns his associates, hates 
the enterprise which lately seemed so fair, and meditates to 
cast himself into the arms of '^hat society and manner of life 
which he had newly abandoned with so much pride and hope. 
Is it that he atta^ed the value of virtue to some particufar 
practices, as, the denial of cei'tain appetites in certain specified 
indulgences, and, afteiward, found himself still as wicked and 
as far from happiness in that abstinence, as he had been in the 
abuse? But the soul can be appeased not by a deed but by a 
tendency. It is in a hope that she feels her wings. You shall 
l iM^e s gfictitude and not the disuse of money or the avoidance of 
trade ; an unimpeded mind, abd not a monkish diet ; sympathy 
and usefulness, and not hoeing or ooopenng. T^ll me not how 
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jpmt your projoct^is, the civil libcratiou of the world, its con- 
version in^ a Chnstiati church, the establishment of public 
edu Nation, cleaner diet, a hew division of labour aiid of kn4, 
laws of love for laws ot property; — I say to you plainly the^ 
is no end to which your practiced faculty can aim, so saci-ed dir 
so l^ge, that, if pursued for itself, wul not at last become 
carrion and an offence to the nosti^. The inwginative fdhulty 
of the soul must be fed with objects immense and eternal* 
Your end should be one inapprehensible to the senses; then 
will it be a god always approached — ncA^er toilehed; dwaya 
giving healtlu A man adorns himself with prayer ^d love, 
as an •aim adorns an action* What is strong out i^bdness, 
and what is energetic but the presence of a brave man ? The 
doctrine in vege^ble physiology of the presence, or the g^eral 
influence of any substance over and above its chemical influence 
as of an alkali or a liviM plant, is more predicable of man. 
You need not speak to nJe, i need not go where you are, that 
you should exert inagnetisui on me. Be you only whole and 
suflicient, and I shall feel you in eveiy part of my life and 
fortune, and I can as easily dodge the gravitation of the globe 
as escape your influence. 

But tberei are other examples of this total and supreme 
influence, besides Nature and the conscience. **Fi*om the 
poisonous tree, the world,” say the Brahmins, “two species of 
fruit are Jwodueed, sweet as the waters of life, Love or the 
society of beautiful souls, juid Poetry, whose taste is like the 
immoi*taI juice of Yishnu.” What is Love, and why is it the 
chief good, but be<;ausc it is an overpowering enthusiasm? 
Never self-possessed or prudent, it is all abandonment. Is it not 
a certain admirable wisdom, preferable to all other advantages, 
and whereof ail others are only sccondaiiea and indemnities ? 
because this is that in which the individual is no longer his own 
fooHsh master, but inhales an odorous and celestial air, is 
wrapped round with awe of the object, blending for the time 
that object with the real and only good, and consults every 
omen in nature with tremulous interest. When we speak truly 
-—is not he only unhajlpy whtj is not in love? his fancied 
freedom and self-rule— is it not so much death ? He who is 
in love is wise and is becoming v^dsor, sees newly every time 
he looks at the object beloved, drawing fi^m it with his eyes 
and his mind those virtues wWh it possessea Therefore if 
the object be not itself a living and expanding soul, he presently 
exhausts it. But the love remains iji his mind, and the wisdom 
it brought him : and it craves a new and higher object. And 
the reason why ffll men honour love, is because it looks un^jl 
not down ; aspires and not despairs. 

And wbat is Genius but finer love, a love impersonal, a love 
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of kmm mA perfection of aad a desire to draw a 

new lActare or copy of, the same? It looks to ti# cause mA 
l^e ; it proceeds fiom within outward* whiM Talent -goes fcom 
without mward. Talent duds its models* methods, and ends* in 
fboiety, exists for exhibition, and goes to the soul only for 
power to work. Genius is its own end, and draws its means 
andlShe style of its architecture from within, going abroad only 
for audience, and spectator, as we iuiapt our voice and phrase 
to the distance and character of the ear we speak to. Au your 
leasning of all literatures would never enable you to anticipate 
one d thoughts and expressions, and yet each is natural 
and faiWliar as household words. Here about us coUs ft>r ever 
the ancient enigma, so old and so unutterable. Behold ! there 
is the sun, and the rain, and the rocks: the old min, the old 
stones. How easy were it to describe all tliia fitly; yet no 
word can pass. Nature is a mute, and man, her articulate 
speaking brother, lo 1 he also is a mute, Tet when Genius 
arrives, its speech is like a river ; it has no strainiW to describe, 
more than there is straining in nature to exist When thought 
is best there is most of it. Genius sheds wisdom like perfume, 
and advertises us that it flows out of a deeper soui*ce than 
tlio foregoing silence, that it knows so deeply aud speaks so 
musically, because it is itself a mutation of the thing it 
describes. It is sun and moon and wave and fire in music, 
as astronomy is thought and haraiony in masses o* matten 
What is all history but the work of ideas, a record of the 
incomputable energy which his infinite aspirations infuse into 
man ? Has any thing grand and lasting been done ? Who did 
it? Plainly not any man, but all men : it was the prevalence 
and inundation of an idea. What brought the pilgrims here ? 
One man says, civil li]>erty ; another, the desire of founding a 
church; and a third, discovers that the motive force was 
plantation and trade. But if the Puritans could rise from the 
dust, they could not answer. It is to be seen in what they 
were, and not in what they designed ; it was the growth and 
expansion of the human race, and resembled herein the ^uent 
Eevolution, which was not I egun in' Concord, or Lexington, 
or Virginia, but was the overflowing of the sense of natui'al 
right in eveiy clear and active spirit of the period. Is a man 
boastful and knowing, and his own master ? — we turn from 
him without hope : but let him be filled with awe and dread 
before the Vast and the Divine, which ua:8 him glad to be used, 
and our eye is riveted to the chmn of erent^. What a debt ia 
ours to that old rollon which, in the childho^ of most of us, 
stiU dwelt like a febbath morning in the country of New 
iSigll&id, teaching privation# self-denial, and sorrow I A man 
was bom not f t prosperity, but to safer for tho benefit ot 
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like tke noHe 3roek-i[i^.ple vMcH all 
bleede for tbfe se^ee o{ laaiL Not praise, not taenia aecepttiUioe 
€3& cmr doings but tbe api^’a bolj errand tbroiagb ns abeinb^^ 
the ihaugbl How digni&ed wae tbie ! How all that is Oahed ^ 
talents and snecess, in onr noisy e^itals, becomes ma 
din bdPore this man-worthiness ! How our friendships 
the oomplaisancea we use, shame us now ! Sl^ we not 
onr oomp*wiions, as if they were thieves and pot-coinpanionsV 
and betake cmrsdves to some desert diff of Mou:^t Katahdin^ 
some unvisited recess in Moosehead Lake, to bewml our inno- 


ceney aud io recover it, and with it the power to comm^cate 
again ^dth these sharers of a more sacred idea? > ' ' 

And what is to replace for us the piety of that race ? We 
cannot have them: it glides away from xis day by day, but 
we also can bask in the great morning which rises for erer put 
of the eastem sea, and bcflpursclves the cliildren of the light. ’ 
I stand here to say, Let us worship the mighty and tran- 
scendent Souk It is the office, I doubt not, of this age to 
innul that adulterous divorce which the superstition of many 
ages has effected between the intellect and holiness. The 
lovers of goodness have been on(5 class, the students of wisdom 
another, as iff either could exist in any piuity without the 
other. Truth is always holy, holiness always wise. I will that , 
we keep tejms with sin, and a ^sinful literature and society, 
no longer, Tfht live a life of discovery and*^ performance. 
Accept the intellect, and it will accept us. Be the lowly 
luinist^ers of that pure omniscience, and deny it not before 
men. It will buna up all profane litoraturci all base current 
opinions, all the false powers of the world, as in a moment of 
time. I draw from nature the lesson of an intimate divinity. 
Oui* health and reason as men needs our respect to this fact, 
against the hcedlessnesB and against the contradiction of society. 
The sanity of man needs the poise of this immanent force. 
His nobility neeils the assumnee of this inexhaustible reserved 
power. How great soever have been its bounties, they are a 
drop to the sea whence they How. If you say, ‘ the acceptance 
of the vision is also the act oft God:’ — I shall not seek to 


penetrate the mystery, I admit the force of what you say. 
If you ask, ' How can any rules be given for the attainment 
of gifts BO sublime P I shah only remark that the solicitations 
of this spirit, as long as there is life, are never forbonie, 
Tenderly, tenderly, they woo and court us from every object 
in nature, from every fact in life, from every thought in the 
mind* The one condition coupled with the gift of truth is its 
use. Thai man anall be learned who reduceth hm leamingjirir?* 
practice. Emanuel Swedenborg affirmed that it was opened 
to h^ !d;at the spirits who knew truth in this life, but did 
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it not, at'deatlx i^aJl lose their knovrledge.’* ** If knowled^^ 
said All the Caliph, **Galleth unto practice* vM; if nott it 
» goeth away,” The only way into nature is to enact our best 
insight. Instantly we are higher poets, and can speak a deeper 
law. Bo what you know, and perception is converted into 
character, as islands and continents were hnllt by invisible 
inthsories, or, fts these forest leaves absorb light, electricity, 
and volatile gases, and the gnarled oak to live a thousand years 
is the arrest and fixation of the most volatile and etliWeal 
currents. The doctrine of this Supreme Presence is a cry of 
joy and exultation. Who shall dare think he has ooxne late 
into nature, or has missed anything excellent in the past, who 
seeth the admirable stars of possibility, and the yet untouched 
continent of hope glittering with all its mountains in the vast 
West P I praise with wonder tliis great re^ty, which seems 
to drown all things in the deluge of its light. What man 
seeing this, can lose it from his thoughts, or entertain a 
meaner subject ? The entmnee of this into his mind seems 
to be the birth of man. We cannot describe the natural 
history of the soul, hut we know that it is divine. I cannot 
tell if these wonderful qualities which house to* day in this 
mortal frame, shall ever re-asBemble in equal activity in a 
similar frame, or whether they have befoi'e had a natural 
history like that of this body you see before you;, but this one 
thing I know, that these qualities did not now Ive^n to exist, 
cannot be sick with my sickness, nor buried in any grave; but 
that they circulate through the Universe : before the world 
was, they were. ^Nothing can bar thiun out, or shut them in, 
but they penetrate the ocean and land, space and time, form 
and essence, and hold the key to unK'ersal nature, I draw 
from this faith courage and hope. All things ai*e known to 
the soul. It is not to be surprised by any communication. 
hTothing can oe gi'eater than it. Bet those fear and those fawn 
who will. The soul is in her native realm, and it is wider than 
space, older than time, wide as hope, rich as love. Pusillaui* 
mitjf and fear she refuses with a beautiful scorn : they ai*e not 
for her who putteth on hen coronation robes, and goes out 
through iniversal love to universal power. 
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MAN THE EBPORMEE, * 

A MAD BEKm THS MlCHAJaCi* ApPBHantCEal’ LlBBASt ^ 

A«(xtutxo 5, B<wro», Jasuaby 25, 1^1. 

* Ms. TbJISIPEKT, and GtEWTEBMEN, 

I WISH to offer to your conaideration some tboi^bts on thfl 
particular and general relations of man as a reformer. 

I sh^ assume that the aim of each young man in this asso- 
ciation Is the Tery highest that belongs to a rational mind. 
Let it be granted, that our life, as we lead it, is common and 
mean; that some of those offices and functions for which 
we were mainly created are grown so rare in society, that the 
memojT' of them is only l^pt alive in old books and in dim 
traditions ; that prophets and poets, that beautiful and perfect 
men, we are not now, no, nor have even seen such ; that some 
souT’ces of human instruction are almost unnamed and un- 
known among us; that the community in which we live will 
hardly bear to be told that every man should be open to 
ecstasy or a diHne illumination, and his daily walk elevated by 
intercourse with the spiritual world. G-rant all this, as we 
must, yet aiiditors will deny that we 

ought to seelf to establish ourselves in such disciplines and 
courses as will deserve that guidance and clearer communication 
wIKb the spiritual nature. And further, I will not dissemble 
my hope, that each person whom I address has felt his own 
(.wl to cast aside all evil customs, timidities, and limitations, 
and to bo in ’his place* a free and helpful man, a teformer, a 
Iwnefactor, not content to slip along through tlie world like a 
footman or a spy, escaping by his nimbleness and apologies as 
many knocks as he can, but a brave and upright man, who 
must find or cut a stiuight road to eveiything excellent in the 
earth, and not only go honoxirably himself, but make it easier 
for all who follow him, to go in honour and with benefit, 

In the history of the world #he doctrine of Reform had 
never such scope as at the present hour. Lutherans, Hem- 
hutters, Jesuij|L Monks, Quakers, Knox, Wesley, Swedenborg, 
Bentham, in Ineir accusations of society, all respected some- 
thing — church or state, literature or history, domestic usages, 
the market town, tlya dinner table, coined money. But now all 
these and all things else hear the tm*- pet, and must rush to 
judgment-^Ohrisijanity, the laws, commorce, schools, the farm, 
the laboratoiy ; and not a kingdom, town,, statute, rite, 
man, or woman, but is threatened by thejiew spirit. 

What if some of the objections whereby our institutions arc 
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assailed are e^tiawe and speculatiYe, and tliereicrmera tend to 
idedisin; dnly stows tlie ettraYs^ancO iutf the abuses 
u, wMct have drlviaa the mind into the oi^dte eijcfc^vsm It is 
when your facts and persons grow tmreal and fiataatio by too 
much falsehood, that the scholar flies for r^uge to the Vorld 
of ideas^ and aims to recruit and replenish nattu^ from that 
so^e. Let l^eas establish their l^itimato sway a&Sih ^n 
society, let life be fair and poetic, and the sohofaw^ sm gladly 
be lovers^ citizens, and philanthropists. 

It will afford no security from the new ideas, that the old 
joations, the laws of centuries, the property and institutions of 
a hundred cities, are built on other foundations* The demon 
of refom has a secret dix»r into the heart of every lawmaker 
of every inhabitant of every city. The fact, that a new thought 
and hope have dawned in youi* breasts, should apprize you 
that in the same hour a new li^ht broke in upon a thousand 
private hearts. That secret whicB you would faiu keep-^ 
soon as you go abroad, lo! there is one standing on the 
doorstep, to tell you the same. There is not the most bronzed 
and sharpened mouey-catcher. who does 'not, to your conster- 
nation, almost, quail and shake the moment he hears a question 
prompted by tlie new ideas. We thought he had some sem- 
blance of ground to stand upon, that such as he at least would 
die hard ; out he trembles and ileos. Then the scholar says, 
‘Cities and coaches shall never impose on again; for, 
behold every solitary dream of mine is rushing to fulfilmont. 
That fancy I had, and besiUted to utter because you 
laugh-^the broker, the attorney, the inarkot-man, are say&g 
die same thing. Had I waited a day longer to speak, I had 
been too late. Behold, State Street thinks, and Wall Street 
doubts, and Ixjgina t^) prophecy !’ 

It cannot be wondered at, that this general inquest into 
abuses should arise in the bosom of society, when one considers 
the practical impediments that stand in the way of virtuous 
young men. The young njan, on entering life, finds the way 
to lucrative employments blo(jked with abuses. Tlio ways of 
trade are grown selfish to th.^ >)orde!rH of theft, and supple to 
the borders (if not beyond the borders) of fraud. The employ- 
ments of cx>inmerce are not intrinsically unfit for a man, or 
less genial to hisf faculties, but these are now H their gaieral 
course so vitiated by derelictions and alnises at whmh all 
connive, that it requires more vigour and resources than can 
be expected of every youpg man, to right liiiuself in them; he 
is lost in them ; he cannot move bind or foot in them. Has 
he. genius and virtue P the less does he find ihem fit for him to 
grow in, and if he would tlmve in them, he must sacrifice all 
brilliant dreams t)£ boyhood and youth as dreams; be must 
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targiA ihBtpmyempt liis cMldluood ^ m& mtiBt m bim tb# 
hmmB of xiptme 'and obaeqniotmess, Xf not «d i^ded, 
notMng a irft bitn hu% to, begin tbe world anew, aa be does 
wbo pnte. epado into the ^onnd lor food* We are all 
impUmted, of Oonree* in tbie charge; it is only necessary to 
ask a few questions as tp the progress of the artides of 


ooinjnerpe from the fields where they grew, tosonr honseB;1}o 
Wo^me aware that we eat and drini and wear perjury and 
fraud in a hundred commodities. How many articles of daily 
consumption are furnished us from the West Indiei ; 'yet it is 
said* that, in the Spanisb islands, the venality of the officers of 
the gov^wmdianv mus PMsed into usage, aqd that no article 
passes into our ships which has not been traudulently cheapened. 
In the Spanish islands, every agent or factor of the Americans, 
unless he be a consul, has taken oath that he is a Catholic, or 
lias caused a priest to make that declaration for him. The 
abolitionist has shown us 8ur dreadful debt to the southern 


negi'O; In the island of Cuba, in addition to the ordinary 
abominations of slavery, it appeps, only men are bought for 
the plantations, and one dies in ten every year, of, these 
miserable bachelors, to yield us sugar. I leave for those who 
have the knowledge the part of sifting the oaths of our 
custom-b^uses ; I will not inquire int<3 the oppression of the 
sailors ; I will not pir into the usages of our retail trade, I 
content mysSlwwith the fact, thiCt the general system of our 
trade (apart from the blacker traits, which, I hope, are excep- 
tiq^s denounced and unshared by all reputable men), is a 
system of selfishness ; is not dictated by the high hentimenta 
of human nature j is not measured by the exact law of reci- 
procity; much less by the sentiments of love and heroism, but 
IB a systein of distrust, of concealment, of superior keenness, 
not of giving but of taking advantage. It is not that which a 
man d^ghts to unlock to a noble friend ; which he meditates 
on with joy and self-approval in his houi* of love and aspira* 
tion ; but rather what lui then puts out of sight, only showing 
the brilliant result, and atoning for the manner of acquiring, 
by the manner of expending it. ^ do not charge the merchant 
or the manufacturer. The sins of our trade belong to^no 
class, to no individual. One plucks, one distribtitoa, one eats. 
Everybody pa#akes, everybody confesses — with cap and knee 
volunteers his confession, yet none feels himself accountable. 
He did not create the abuse ; he cannot altei' it. What is he P 
an obscure private person who mus^ get his bread. That is 
the vice— that no one feels himself called to act for man, but 


only as a fraetiorf of man. It happens therefore that all sucl 
ingenuous souls aa feel within Hjemselves the irrepressihlc 
ttrivings of a noble aim, who by the law of their natul^e muct 
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fiict flimpljt find t}lea^ wafs of trade unfit for tlieni^ and 
oonie fortb from it; Such casee are becoming mCre num^ouB 
every year, 

But by coming out of trade you have not cleared yourself. 
The tml<4 tbe serpent reaches into all the lucrative j^feasions 
and practices of man. Each has its own wrongs. Each find^ 
a fender and very intelligent conscience a disqualification for 
success. Each requires of the practitioner a certain shutting 
of the eyes, a cert^ dappemess and compliance, an acceptance 
of customs, a sequestration from the sentiments of generosity 
and love, a compromise of private opinion and lofty integrity. 
Nay, the evil custom reaches into the whole institution of 
property, until our laws which establish and protect it, seem 
not to be the issue of love and reason, but of sdfishnesa. 
Suppose a man is so unhappy as to be bom a saiut, with keen 
perceptions, but with the conscience and love of an angel, and 
he is to get his living in the world ; he finds himself excluded 
from all lucrative works ; he has no farm, and he cannot get 
one ; for, to earn money enough to buy one, requires a sort of 
concentration toward money, which is the selling himself for a 
number of years, and to him the present hour is as sacred and 
inviolable as any future hour. Of course, whilst another man 
has no land, my title to mine, your title to yours, is at once 
vitiated. Inextricalde seem to oe the twinings and tendrils of 
this evil, and we all involve ourselves in it the dreper by form- 
ing connections, by wives and children, by benefits and debts. 

Considerations of this kind have turned the attention of 
many philanthropic and intelligent persons to the claims of 
manual labour, as a i)art of the education of .every young imm. 
If the accumulated wealth of tlie past generation is thus 
tainted — no matter how much of it is offerc<i to us — we must 
begin to considei* if it were not the nobler part to renounce it, 
and to put ourselves into pi*imary relations with the soil and 
nature, and abstaining from whatever is dishonest and unclean, 
to take each of us bravely his part, with his own hands, in the 
manual labour of the w^uid. 

Blit it is said, ‘'What! will ydu give up the immens<^ 
advftntages reaped from the division of labour, and set evejy 
man to make*hiH own ^iioes, bureau, knife, waggon, sails, and 
needle? This would Im'. to put men bfick into oarbarism by 
Idieir own act.’ I see no instant prospect of a virtuous revolu- 
tion ; yet I confess, I should not be pained at a change which 
threatened a loss of some of the luxuries or convemeucee of 
society, if it proceed<?d from a preference of the agricultural 
life out of the belief, that our primary dutieS^i as men gould be 
better discharged in that calling. "VlTho could regret to see a 
aigb coiiBCience and a purer taste exercis ng a sensible elTect 
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m yotm^ m tlieir cboice of occupation, mi tliixming tlid 
ranks of competition in the labours of commerce, of la*w, and 
of state F It is eaj^ to see that the inconvenience would last, 
but a short time* This wo\ild be groat action, which always 
opens the eyes of men. Whmi many persons shall have done ^ 
this, when the majority shall admit the necessity of reform in 
all these institutions, their abuses will be red^sed, and*{he 
way will bo open again to the advantages which arise from the : 
division of labour, and a man may selecithe fittest eniJi^loyment 
for his peculiar talent again, without compromise. ^ 

But quite apart from the emphasis which the times give to 
the docmne, that the manual labour of society ought to be 
shared among all the members, there are reasons proper to every 
individual, vmy he should not be deprived of \t. The use of 
manual labour is one which never grows obsolete, and which is 
inapplicable to no person. , A man should have a fam or a 
mechanical craft for his culture. We must have a basis' for 
our higher accomplisbments, our delicate entertainments of 
poetry and philosophy, in the work of our hands. We must 
have an antagonism m the tough world for all the vaiiety of 
our spiritual faculties, 'or they will not be bom. Manual 
labour is the fetudy of the external world. The advantage of 
riches remains with him who procured them, not with the heir. 
When I go into my garden witli a spade, and dig a bed, I feel 
such an exhi?!iration and health, that I discover that I have 


l>een defi'auding myself aU this time in letting others do for 
me what I should iiave done with my own hands. But not 
only health, but education is in the work. Is it possible that I 
who get indefinite quantities of sugar, hominy, cotton, buckets, 
ciKKjkexy ware, and letter paper, by simply signing my name 
,)uce iu three months to a cheque in favour of John Smith and 
Co. traders, get the fair share of exercise to my faculties by 
that act, which nature intended for me in making all these 
far-fetched matters inipoHant to my comfort ? It is Smith 
himself, and hrs caniers, and dealers, and manufacturers ; it is 
the sailor, the hide-drogher, the butcher, the negro, the hunter, 
and the jdanter, who have intcrc;ipied the sugar of the sugar, 
and the cotton of the cotton. They have got the education, 
I only the commodity. This were all very well if I were 
necessarily absent, being detained by woi^ of my own, like 
theirs, work of the same faculties ; then should I be sure of 
my hands and feet, but now I feel some shame before my 
wood-chopper, my* ploughman, and. my cook, for they have 
some soi*t of self-sufficiency, they can contrive without my 
aid to bring the day and year round, but I depend on them, 
and have not earned by use a right to my arms and feet. 
Consider furiher the difierence between the fii*st and secoitl 
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owu^r of property. Srery isped^ of ^opeH;y is greyed oa % 
ite owi memiep^ ae iron by rust; &ii1^r hj rma cloth by 
fitnoths; provisions by iaOTid4piitridity>orveOTinf nio by 
^thieves; an orchard by insects; a planted fi^.by ana 
the inroad, of cattle; a stock of cattle by hnnj^r: a road by 
rain and frost ,* a bridge by fresheta And VhWer takes any 
of tuese things ftito his possession, takes the charge of defend* 
^Ing them from this troop of enemies, or of keeping them in 
] repair. JL ipan T^^ho snppHea his own want, who nuuda a raft 
i or a boat to go a fishing, finds it easy to canlk it, or pnt in a 
' thole«pin, or mend the rudder. What he gets only as fast aa 
he wants for his own ends, does not embaiTass him, ^oi* take 
; away his sleep with looking after. But when he comes to giro 
/ all the goods he has year after year collected, in one estate to 
t his 8on,hoii8e, orchai'd, ploughed land, cattle, bridges, hardware, 
j wooden-ware, carpets, cloths, provisions, books, money, and 
cannot give him the skill and experience which made or 
! collected these, and the method and place they have in his 
own life, the son finds his hands full — not to use these things 
— ^but to look after them and defend them from their natuim 
enemies. To him they are not mealis, but masters. Thoir 
enemies will not remit ; mst, mould, vennin, rain, sun, frosliet, 
fire, all seize their own, fill him with vemtion, and he is 
converted from the owner into a watchman or a w-atch-dog to 
this magazine of old /\nd new chattels. WhfSt a change! 
Instead of the masterly good humour, and sense of power, and 
fertility of res(>nrce in liimself ; insteiul of those strong and 
learned hands, those piercing and leanied eyes, that supple 
body, and that mighty and prevailing heart, which the father 
had, whom nature loved and feared, whom snow and rain, 
water and land, beast and fish, seemed all to know and to 
serve, we have now a puny, protected person, guarded by walls 
and cui^tains. stoves and uown beds, coaches, and men seiwants 
and women^servants from the eaith and the sky, and who, 
bred to depend on all these, is made anxious by all that 
endangers those possessions, and i& forced to spend so much 
time in guarding them, that-^he has* quite lost sight of their 
original use, ngmely, to help him to his ends — to the prosecution 
of his love; to the helping of his friend, to the worship of his 
G-od, to the enlargement of his knowledge, to the semng of 
his country, to the indulgence of his sentiment, and be is now 
what is called a rich man— the menial and runner of his riches. 

Hence it happens that the whole interest of history lies in 
the fortunes of the poor. Knowledge, Virtue, Powm* ai^ the 
victories of man over nis necessities, his maivb to the dominion 
of the world. Every man ought to have this opportunity to 
conquer the world fer himself. Only such persons iutejcest us 
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Sparbaus, limans, Saracens, SnglisH, AmericanSt wlio hare 
Mtood in the }aw8 of need, and havehy their own wit and might 
extricated themselves, and made man victorious. 

I do not wish to overstate this doctrine of labour, or insist ^ 
that eveiy m^ should be a fanner, any more than that every 
man should be a lexicographer. In general, one may say, that 
the hu8bandman*s is the oldest, and most universal profession, 
and that where a man does not yet discover in hunself any 
fitness for one work more than amother, this mdy lie preferred. 
But the doctrine of the Farm is merely this, that every man 
ought tj> stand in primary relations with the work of the 
world, ought to do it himself, and not to suffer the accident of 
his having a purse in his pocket, or his having been bred to 
some dishonourable and injurious craft, to sever him from 
those duties ,* and for this reason, that labour is God’s educa- 
tion ; that he only is a sincere learner, he only can become a 
master, who leanis .the secrets of labour, and who by real 
<',unning extorts from nature its sceptre. 

Neither would I shut my ears to the plea of the learned 
professions, of the poet, the priest, the lawgiver, and men of 
study generally ; namely* that in the experience of all men of 
that emss, the amount of manual labour which is necessary to 
the maintenance of a family, indisposes and disqualifies for 
intellectual • exertion. I know it often, perhaps usually, 
happens, that where there is a fine organization apt for poetry 
and philosoi)hy, that individual finds himself (‘ompelled to 
wait on his thoughts, to waste several days that he may 
enhance and glorify one; and is better taught by a moderate 
and dainty exercise, such as rambling in the fields, rowing, 
skating, hunting, than by the downright drudgery of tie 
fa'mier and the smith. I would not quite forget the venerable 
counsel of the Egyptian mysteries, wMch declared that ** there 
wei*d two pairs of eyes in man, and it is requisite that the 
pair which are beneatli should be closed, when the pair that 
fre above them perceive, and that when the paii’ above are 
il<Ssod, those which are Ijjeneath should be opened.” Yet I 
will suggest that no separation ^rom labour can be without 
mme loss of power and of truth to the seer himself; that, I 
doubt not, the faults and vices of our literature and philosophy, 
ih^ir too great fineness, effeminacy, and melancholy, are at- 
tributable to the enervated and sickly habits of the literary 
class. Better that jthe book should not be quite so good, and 
the bookmaker abler and better, and not himselt often a 
ludicrous contrast J:o all that he has written. 

But granting that for ends so sacred and dear, some relaxa- 
tion must be had, I think, that if a man find in himself any 
strong bias to poetry, to art, to the contemplative life, drawing 

VOU II. * ^ 
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biin to these things with a de^rotion incompatibUj wiih good 
husbandry, that man ought to s^okon car^ with mmself, an4» 
respecting the compensations of the Unirerse; ought to 
c ransom mmaelf from the duties of economy, by a certain 
rigour and privation in his habits. For privileges so rare and 
gr;%udf let him not stint to pay a great tax. Let him be a 
casnobite, a pamper, and if need be, ceHbate also. Let him 
learn to eat his meals standing, and to relish the taste of fair 
water ani blaek bread. He may leave to others the costly 
conveniences of housekeeping, and large hospitality, and the 
possession of works of art. Let him feel that genius is a 
hospitality, and that he who can create w-orks of art nbeds not 
collect them. He must live in a chaml>or, and postpone his 
self-indulgence, forewarned and forearmed against that fro* 
quent misfortune of men of genius — ^thc taste for luxury. 
This is the tragedy of gemius — attempting to drive along the 
ecliptic with one horse of the heavens and one hoi‘se oi the 
earth, there is only discord and ruin and downfall to chariot 
* and charioteer. 

The duty that every man should assume his own vows, 
should call the institutions of society to account, and examine 
their fitness to him, gains in emphasis, if we ltK>k at our modes 
of living. Is our housekeeping sacred and honourable? Does 
it raise and inspire us, or does it cripple us instca^d ? I ought 
to be aiTued by every part and function of my' household, by 
all my social function, liy my econ(uny% by my ictisting, by my 
voting, by my traftio. Yet 1 am no party to any of 

these things. Custom does it for me, gives me no power 
therefrom, and runs me in debt to boot. Wc spend our 
incomes for paint and paper, for a hundred tnHes. I !^ow not 
what, and not fur the. things of a man. Our expense is almost 
all for coiifomiity. It is for cake that we run in debt ; *tis 
not the intellect, not th<; heart, not beauty, not worship, that 
costs so much. Why needs any man be neh ? Why most he 
have horses, fine garments, handsome apartments, accces to 
public houses and places of amusopient r Only for want of 
thought. Give his mind a n^^w imago, and he flees into a 
solitary gardm or garret to enjoy it, and is richer with that 
dream, than the fee of a county could make him. But we are 
first thoughtless, and then find that we iire moneyless. We 
are first sensual, and then must be rich! 'We dare not trust 
our wit for making our house pleasant to our friend, and so we 
buy ice-creams. He is accustomed to carpets, and we have 
not sufficient character to put floor-cloths out of his mind 
whilst he stays in the house, and so we pile the floor with 
carpets. Let the house rather be a temple of the Furies of 
La^edsemon, formidable and holy to all, which none but a 





Spurts maj entet or so mvich as beliold* As socm as ibh^re is 
as mm as there is soeietT^ oomfits and cushions be 
left to elaves. Expense ’will he inventive and heroic. We 
shall eat hard and lie hard, we shall dwell like the ancieni^ 
Bomans in narrow tenements, whilst our public edidees, like 
theirs, will be worthy for their proportion of the lan^capp in 
which we set them, for conversation, for art, for music, for 
worship. We shall be rich to great purposes ; poor only for 
sslfish ones. • 

Now what help for these evils ? How can the man who has 
learned but one art, procure all the conveniences of life 
honestljr f Shall we say all we think P — Perhaps with his own 
hands. Suppose he coUccta or makes them ill; yet he has 
learned their lesson. If he cannot do that. — Then perhaps he 
can go without. Immense wisdom and riches are in that. It 
is better to go without, than to have them at too great a cost. 
Let us leam the meaning of economy. Economy is a high, 
humane office, a sacrament, when its aim is grand ; when it is 
the prudence of simple tastes, when it is practised for freedom, 
or love, or devotion. Much of the economy which we see in 
houses, is of a base of igin, and is best kept out of sight. 
Parch^ com eaten to-day that I may have roast fowl to my 
dinner on Simday,i 8 a baseness ;-but parched com and a house 
with one apartment, that 1 may be free of all perturbations, 
that I may D# serene and docile to what the mind shall speak, 
and girt and road-roady for the lowest mission of knowledge 
or gwdwill, is frugality for gods and heroes. 

Can we not learn the lesson of self-help ? Society is full of 
infirm people, who incessantly summon others to serve them. 
They contrive cveiywhere to exhaust for their single comfort 
the entire means Jind appliances of that luxury to which our 
invention has yet attamed. Sofas, ottomans, stoves, wine, 
game-fowl, spices, perfumes, rides, the theatre, entertainments, 
— all these they want, they need, and whatever can be sug- 
gested more than thescN they crave also, as if it was the bread 
which should keep them from standing ; and if they miss any- 
one, they represent themselves as the most wrong^ and most 
wretched persons on earth. One must have ^ecn bom and 
bred with them to know how to prepare a meal for their 
learned stomach. Meantime, they never bestir themselves to 
serve anoth(a* person? not they 1 "they have a great deal more 
to do for themselves than they can possibly perform, nor do 
they once perceive fhe cruel jotce oU their lives, but the more 
odious they grow, the sharper is the tone of their complaining 
and craving. Cah anything be so elegant as to have few 
wants and to serve them one^s self. *80 as to have somewhat left 
to give» instead of being always nrompt to gmb ? It is more 
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elegant to answer one’s own needs, than to be richly served; 
inelegant perhaps it may look to*day, and to a fewrbut it is an 
degree for ever and to all, 

I do not wish to be absurd and pedantic in reform. I do 
not wish to push my criticism on the state of things around me 
to tbat extravagant mark, that shall compel me to stiicide, or 
to an, absolute illation from the advantages of civil society. 
If we suddenly plant our foot, and say, — I will neither eat nor 
diink nor touch any food or fabric which I do not 

itnow to be innocent, or de^ with any person whose whole 
manner of life is not clear and ration^ we shall stand stilL 
Whose is so? Not mine; not thine; not his. But 1 think 
we must clear ourselves each one by the interrogation, whether 
we have earned our bread to-day by the hearty contribution of 
our energies to the common benefit ? and we must not cease to 
tend to the correction of i hese flagixint WTongs, by laying one 
stone aright eveiy day. 

But the idea which now begins to agitate society has a 
wider scope than our daily employments, our households, and 
the institutions of property. We are to revise the whole of 
our social sti'ucture, the state, the 8(ihooi, religion, marriage, 
trade, science, and exx^lore their foundations in ohx own nature; 
we are to see that the woidd not only fitted the former men, 
but fits us, and to clear ourselves of eveiy usage winch has not 
its roots in our own mind. What is man boru for but to b^^ 
a Reformer, a Re-maker of w'hat man has made; a renounoer 
of lies ; a restorer of tnith and good, imitating that great 
Nature which emlx^soms us all, and wliich sleeps no moment on 
an old past, but eveiy hour repairs herself, yielding ub ev<uy 
morning a new day, and with every pulsation a new life ? 
Let him renounce everything which is not true to him, and 
put aU his ■pi'actioes btick on their first thoughts, and do 
nothing for wmich ho has not the whole world for his reason. 
If there are inconveniences, and what is called ruin in the way, 
because we have so enervated and maimed ourselves, yet it 
would be like dying of perfumes to sink in the effort to 
reattach the dee^ of every day to ‘the holy and mysterious 
recesses of hfe*. 

The power, which is at once spring and regulator in all 
efforts of reform, *is the conviction that there is an infinite 
worthiness in man wdiich will appear at fhe call of worth, and 
^hat all particular reforms are the removing of some impedi* 
ment. Is it not the highest duty that man Inould be honoured 
in us P I ought not to allow any man, because he has broad 
lands, to feel that he is lich in my presence. ^ I ought to make 
him fed Uiat I can do witiiout his riches, that I cannot be 
lx>ught— neither by comfort — neither by pride— and though I 
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lie utterly ip^nil^B, and receiving bread from him, that he ia 
the poor beside me, And if, at the same time, a woman 
or a child discover® a sentiment of piety, or a juster way of 
thinking than mine, 1 ought to con&ss it by my respect and # 
obedience, though it go to alter my whole way of life. 

The Americans have many virtues, but they have not Paitli 
and Hope. I know no two words whose meaning is more lost 
sight of. We use these words as if they were as obsolete as 
SSah and Amen. And yet they have the broad^frmeaning, 
and the most cogent . application to Boston in 1841. The 
Americ^ins have no faith. They rely on the power of a dollar ; 
they are deaf to a sentiment. They think you may talk the 
north wind down as easily as raise society ; and no class more 
faitliless than the scholars or intellectual men. Now if I talk 
with a sincere wise man, and my friend, with a poet, with a 
conscientious youth who ii^ still under the dominion of his o-wn 
wild thoughts, and not yet harnessed in the team of society to 
di*ag with us all in the ruts of custom, I see at once how paltry 
is au this generation of unbelievers, and what a house of cards * 
their institutions are, and I see what one biuve man, what one 
great tliought executed might effect. 1 see that the reason of- ^ 
tne distrust of'the practical man in all theory, is his inability 
to perceive the means whereby We work. Look, he says, at the 
tools with jwhieh this world of yours is to be built. As we 
caunot miike S planet, with atmosphere, rivers, and forests, by 
means of the best carpenters* or engineers* tools, with chemist’s 
lalionitory and smith’s forge to boot — so ncitlier can we ever 
construct that heavenly society you prate of, out of foolish, 
sick, selfish men and women, such as we know them to be. But 
the believer not only Ixjholds his heaven to be possible, but 
already to begin to exist — not by the men or materials the 
statesman uses, but by men transfigured and raised above 
themselves ^hy the j>ower of prin<nples. To principles some- 
thing else is possible that traaisceuds all the power of expe- 
dients. 

Every great and comiminding moment in the annals of thi 
world IS the triumph of some enthusiasm. The victories of 
the Arabs after Mahomet, who, in a few years* from a small 
and mean beginning, established a larger eppire than that of 
Borne, is on example. They did they knew not what. The 
naked Berar, horsed on au idea, was found an overmatch for a 
troop of Roman c^valxy. The women fought like men, and 
conquered the Roman men. Tlieynvere miserably equipped, 
miserably fed. ^hey were Temperance There was 

neither brandy nor fiesh needed to feed them. They conquei*ed 
Asia, and Africa, and Spain, on barley. The Caliph Omar's 
«ialking-stick struck more terror into those w ho saw it, than 
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anotlier man^s Bword. Si& diet was Imrley bread ; Ms sauco 
WES salt; and oftentimes way of abstinence be ate bis 
bread witbout salt. His drmk was mter* His palaxse was 
built of mud; and when be left Medina to go to the conquest 
of Jerusalem* be rode ob a red camel, with a wooden platter 
ban^g at bis saddle, with a bottle of water and two sacks, 
one bolmng baflej, and the other dried frui^ 

But there will ^wn ere long on our politics, on our modes 
of livingr^ nobler morning than that Arabian faith, in the 
sentiment of love. This is the one remedy for all ills, the 
panacea of nature. We must be lovers# and at once the 
impossible l)ecoraes possible. Our age and bistory, fbr these 
thousand years, has not l)een the history of kindness, but of 
selfisbness. Our distrust is very e^^nsive. The money we 
spend for courts and prisons is very ill laid out. We make, by 
disti-us^ the thief, and burglar, and incendiary^ and by our 
eouri and jail we keep him so. An acceptance of the sentiment 
of love throughout Christendom for a sermon, would bring the 
felon and the rmtcast to onr side in tears, with the devotion of 
his faculties to our sciwice. See this wide society of labouring 
men and women. We allow ourselves to be served by them, 
we live apart from theui, and meet them without a salute in 
the streets. We do not greet their talents, nor rejoice in their 
good foiiunc, nor foster their hor»es, nor in the assembly of the 
l>e(>ple vote for what is dear to them. Thus ’‘enact the part 
of the selfish noble and king from the foundation of the world. 
See, this tree always boars one fniit. In every household, the 
peace of a pair is poisoned l)y the malice, slyness, indolence, 
and alienation of dormistica. Lot any two matrons meet, and 
obseiwe ho^v soon their conversation turlis on the. ti'oubles from 
their helj),"'' as our phrase is. In every knot of labourers, the 
rich man docs not himself among Vds friends — and at the 
polls he finds them arrayed in a mass in distinct m>position to 
him. We complain that the politics of nifisses of the people are 
controlled by designing men, ami led in opposition to manifest 
justice and the common weaL and tp their own interest. But 
the people do not wish tot be represented or iniled by the 
ignorant aiuLbase. They only vote for these, because they 
were?4ike<l with the voice and semblance of kindness. They wifi 
not vote for them long. Tht^y inevitably prefer wit and probity. 
To use an Egyptian metaphor, it is not their will for my long 
time “ to roise the nails of wild beasts, and to depress the 
beads of the sacred bird^.” Let our affoclion flow out to our 
f eUovrs : it would opei*ate in a day the greatest oi all revolutions. 
It is better to work on. institutions by the sun. than by the 
wind. The state must consider the poor man, and all voices 
must speak for him. Every child that is bom must have a 
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JesI dianc^^or kis bread. Let the amelioration in onr lawe of 
property proceed from the concession of tbe rich* not from the 
gasping of the poor. Let us begin by habitual imparting. 
Let ns understand that the equitable rule is, that no one^ 
should take more than his share, let him be ever so rich. Iiet 
me feel that I am to be a lover. I am to see to it that ;the 
world is the better for me, and to find my regard in the* act. 
Love would put a new face on this weary old world in which 
we dwell as pagans and enemies too long, and it liquid warm 
tlie heart to see how fast the vain diplomacy of statesmen, the 
impotence of armies, and navies, and lines of defence, would 
be superseded by this unarmed child. Love will creep where 
it cannot go, wiU accomplish that by imperceptible methods — 
being its own lever, fulcrum, and power — which force could 
never achieve. Have you not seen in the woods, in a late 
autumn morning, a poor fnngus or mushroom — plant *mthout 
any solidity, nay, that seemed nothing but a soft mush or ielly, 

— by its constant, total, and inconceival^y gentle pushing, 
manage to break its way up through the frosty ground, and 
actuaSy to lift a hard crust on its head P It is the symbol of 
the power of kindness. * The virtue of this principle in human ^ 
society in application to gi*eat interests is obsolete and 'for- 
gotten. Once or twice in histol*y it has been tried in illustrious 
instances, with signal success. This great, overgi'own, dead 
Christendom ours still keeps alive at least the name of a 
lover of mankind. But one day all men will be lovers ; and 
every edamity will be dissolvt^i in the universal sunshine. ^ 

Will you suffer me t^> add one trait more f;0 this portmt of 
man the reformer ? The mediauir between the spiritual and 
the a(?tual world should have a girnt prospective piaidence. 
An Arabian |;)oet describes his hero by saying, 

•* ^^uashtne wab he 
la the winter day; 

And jn the mulsurnnier 
Coolness and 

He who would help himself tind others, should not be a subject 
of in'egular and intemipted impulses of virtue, ^iit a continent, 
persistmg, immovable pei'son — such as we have seen a few 
scattered up and down in time for the ble*ssing of the world; 
men who have in the gravity of their nature a quality which 
answers to the fiv-jrhetff in a miU, which distributes tlie motion 
e<iuably over all the wheels, and binders it from falling 
unequally and ^iddenly in destructive shocks. It is better 
that joy should be spread over aU the day in the form of 
etrengih, than that it should be' ooncenti-ated int<» ecstasies, 
full of danger and followed by reactions. There is a subKme 
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prudence, wklch is the roiy highest that we hww of 
which, hciieving in a vast future — sure of more to come thau 
is yet seen — ^post^nes always the present hour to the whole 
^ life ; postpones talent to genius, and special results to char- 
acter, As the merchant ^adly takes money from his income 
to ^d to his capital, so is the great man very willing to lose 
particular powdt^ and talents, so that he gain in the elevation 
of his life. The opening of the spiritu^ s^es dieses men 
ever to geoater sacrifices, to leave their signal talents, their 
best means and skill of procuring a present success, th^ 
power and their fame — to cast all things Dehind, in the, insatia- 
ble thirst for divine communications, A purer fame, n greater 
power rewards the sacrifice. It is the conversion of our harvest 
into seed. As the farmer casts into the ground the finest ears 
of bis grain, the time will come when we too shall hold nothing 
back, but shall eagerly eonveri mor<f than we now possess into 
mei:ins and powers, when we shall be willing to sow the snii 
and the moon for seeds. 



LECTURE ON THE TIMES- 

Bkulo at the HAfiomc Templis, Bostox, Bec. 2« 1841. 

T he Timoe, as we say-^>r the present aspetts of our social 
state, the Laws, Divinity, Natural Science, Agriculture, 
Art* Trade, Letters, have their root in an invisihlti ^spiritual " ' 
reality. To appear ui these aspects, ^ey must tot exist, or / 
have sopie necessary foundation. Beside all the small reasons/ 
we assign, there is a great reason for the existence of every 
extant fact; a reason which lies^and and immovable, often 
unsuspected, behind it in silence. The Times are the masquerade 
of the eternities ; trivijil to the dull, tokens of noble and majestic 
agents to the wise ; the rcjteptacle in which tlie Past leaves its 
history; the quairy out of vrhich the genius of to-day is 
building up the Future. The Times — the nations, manners,^ 
institutions, opinions, votes, are to be studied as omens, as‘ 
sacred leaves, wbereon a weighty sense is inscribed, if sfte liave 
the wit and the love to V'lirch it out. Nature itself jfeems 
propound to hs this topic, and to iiivite us to explore the 
meaning (>f the conspic\ious facts of the day. Everything that 
is popular, it has been said, deserves the attention of the philo- 
sopher : and tSia for the obvious reason, that although it may 
not be of any worth in itself, yet it charactei’izes the people. 

Here is very good matter to be handled, if we are skilful; 
an abundance of importiint practical questions which it behoves 
us to understand. Let us examine the pretensions of the 
attacking and defending partie.s. Here is this gi*eat fact of 
CoiiHcrvatism, entrenched in its immense redoubts, with 
Himmaleh for its front, and Atlfis for its flank, and Andes 
for its roar, and the Atlantic and Pacific seas for its ditches 
and trenches, which has plimted its crosses, and crescents, and 
stars and strijics. and viuious signs and badges of possession, 
over every rood of the planet, and says, will hold fast; and 
hi wdiom 1 wiD, wdU I gNe ; and Mdhoiu 1 will, will 1 exclude and 
starve:’ so says Conservatism; and all the cliJldren of men 
attack the colossus in their youth, and all, oj all but a few, bow 
before it when they are old. A ne^^esaity not yet commanded, 
a negative imposed on the will of man by his conation, a 
..deficiency in his force, is the foundation on which it rests. 

this side be fairly stated. Meantime, on the other part, 
a^sea Reform, a^d oners the sentiment of Love as an over- 
ms^^h to this material might, I wish to consider well this 
afiirWtive side, which has a loftief port and reason than here- 
tofore. which encroaches on the other every day, puts it out 
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ol ootmtenaaice, out of reason, aud out of tempe:^ and loavea 
it uotlung but silence end poseessioiL ' 

The fact of aristocracy, with its two weapons of wealth ana 
^ jnaimers, is as commanding a feature of the nineteenth century, 
and the American republic, as of old Rome, or modem England^ 
Tha re^pn and iuiluence of wealth,* the aspect of philosophy 
and religion, axid the tendencies which hare acquirea the name 
of Transcendentalism in Old and New England; the aspect of 
poetry, as^he exponent and interpretation of these things; the 
. fuller development and the freer play of Character as a social 
'"^and political agent ; — these and other rehited top^s wil^ in turn 
come to be considered* 

But the sn})jeot of the Times is not an abstract qaesiion* 
Wc talk of the world, but we mean a few men and womem 
If you speak of the age, you mean your own platoon of people, 
as Milton and Dante painted in colossal their platoons, and 
called, them Hc^aven and Hell. In our idea of progress, WO do 
not go out of this personal picture. We do not iliink the sky 
will bo bluer, or honey sweeter, or our climate more temp^i*ute, 
oui relation to our fellows will be simpler and 
itTppier. Vviiat is tht' I'cagon to be* given for tliis extreme 
attraction which persorC have for us, but theft they are the 
AgeP they are the results of the Ptist; they are the nerjilds of 
the Futua’e. They indicate — these witty, scfferit^j, blushing, 
intimidating figures of the only race in wlflch there *U’6 
indi^ddnals or ehiinges, how far on the Fate has gone, and 
what it drives at. As trees make scenery, and constitute the 
hospitality of the hindscapis so persons are the world to 
persons. A cunning mystery by which the Great Desert of 
thoughts and of planets takes this engaging form, to biing, 
as it would seem, its meanings ncai’or to the mind. Thoughts 
walk and speak, and look w ith eyes at me, and tnmsport. me 
into new and magnificent scenes. Tliese m*e the x>ungent 
instructors w^ho thrill the heail ef each of us, jmd make all 
other teaching formal and crJd, How I foUow them with 
aching heart, with pining desire! , I count myself nothing 
before them. I would die thorn wnth joy. They can do 
what they wili^uith me. How they lash us with those tongues ! 
How they make tjie tears start make us blush and turn pales, 
and lap us in Elysium to soothing dreams, and castles in the 
air! By tones of triumph ; i>f deai- love ; by tbrcat<»; by pride 
that freezes ; these have the skill to make ^lie world look bleak 
and inhospitable, or seem the nest of tenaemesg and joy. I 
do not wonder at the miracles which j>r>etrj attributes the 
music of Orjdieus, w*hen I remember w^hat 1 have experienced 
from tlie vaned notes of thb human voice. They are an incal* 
oulable energy which countervails all other forces in nature 
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|»eoBii 0 e t}iwar<3^tliecliaimfilof ^pematural powers. Tlnere 
is no interew or institution so poor and wither A hut if a new 
strong mm could bo bom into xt, he would inunediatelj redeem 
and replace it. A personal ascandencj'^that is the onljfact^ 
much worth Considering. I remeinber» some years ago, some* 
body shocked a circle of friends of order here in Boston, ;wbo 
supposed that our people were identified witlf their religious 
deuominations, b j declaring that an eloquent man— let him be 
of what sect soever— would be ordained at once in we of our 
metropoUtm churches. To be sure he would; and not only in 
ours, bpt in |py chuieh* mosque, or temple, on the planet ; 
but he must ne eloquent, able to supplant our method and 
classification, by the superior beauty of his own. Every fact 
we have was brought here by some person ; and there is none 
that will not change and pass away before a person* whose 
nature is broader than tbe person which the fact question 
represents. And so I find the Age walking about in happy 
and hopeful natures, in strong eyes, and pleasant thoughts, 
and think I read it nearer and truer so, that in the statute- * 
book, or in the investments of capital, which rather celebrate 
with mournful music the obsequies of the last age. In the?* 
brain of a fandticj in the wild hope of a mountain boy, called 
by city boys veiy ignorant, because they do not know what his 
hope has csjrtoinly apprised him shall be ; in the love-glance 
of a girl; in tHb hiur-8i)littmg conscientiousness of some eccen- 
tric person, who has found some new scruple to embarrass 
himself and his neighlKJurs withal ; is to bo found that which 
shall constitute the times to cume, more than in the now 
organized and accredited oracles. For, whatever is affirmative 
and now advancing, cont'iins it. I think that only is real, 
which men love and rejoice in ; not what they tolerate, but 
what they choose; what they embrace and avow, and not the 
things which chill, benund), and temfy them. 

And so why not draw for these times a portrait galloiy? 
Let us piiint the painters. Whilst the Daguerreotypist, with 
camera-obscura and silvqp plate, V>egins now to traverse the 
lantl, let us set up our Camera also, and L't the sim paint the 
people. Let us paint the agitator, and the n^in of the old 
school, a®d the member of Congress, aiul thj college-professor, 
the foimudablo editor, the priest-, and reformer, the contempla- 
tive girl, and the fair aspirant for fashion and opportunities, 
the woman of the|Worldf who has tried and knows; — ^let us 
examine how well sne knows. Could we indicate the indicators, 
indicate those whp most accurately rt'prescnt eveiy good and 
evil tendency of the general mind, m the just order which they 
take on this canvas of Time; so that all witnesses should 
t6(K>gni^6 a spiritual law, as each well knowu form ffitted fox 

t 
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A acroBS the waUt we ^oiild have a aerie^jo^ aketohea 

which would report to the next ages the colour and quality of 
ours. 

‘ Certainly, I think, if this were done, there would be much 
to admire as well as to condemn ; ^ souls of as lofty a port, as 
any-in Greek or Itoman fame, might ap|)ear; men of gi'cat 
heart, and string hand, and of persuasive speech; subtle 
thinkers, and men of wide sympathy, and an apprtdiensicm 
which loofii over all histoi*y, and everywhere recognizes its 
own. To be sure, there will be fnigments and hints of men, 
more than enough ; bloated x>romiHe9, which on^|sn noj^hi^!? 
little. And then truly great men, but with some defect in 
their composition, which neutndizes their whole force. Here 
is a Damascus blade, such as you may search through natiu’e 
in vain to parallel, laid up (m the shelf in some village to rust 
and ruin. And how many seem nftt quite available for that 
idea which they represent P Now and then comes a hdier 
spirit, I should rather say, a more surrendered «oul, move 
informed and led by (^d, which is much in adv#»ucc of the rest, 
quite beyond their s^Tnpathy, but wnat shall soon be 

r- <f?enoral fulness; as when we by the seashore, whilst 
the tiae is coming in, « comes up the l>eaeh far higher 
than any foregoing one, and recedes; and for a long wliile 
none comes up to that mark ; but after some lim^ the whole 
sea is there and beyond it. * 

But we are not ))oiinitted to stand as spectators of tlie 
pageant which the times exhibit; w^e are parties jdso, and hav<» 
a responsibility wdiich is not to be declined. A little wliile 
this interval of wonder and CMunparison is permitted us, but to 
the end that we shall play a manly pai*t. As the solar system 
moves forwai'd in the heavens, certain stars open l>efore us, 
and certain stars (dose up behind us; so is man’s life. The re- 
putations that were great and inacoeswble change and tamish. 
How great were once Lord Bjicohh dimensions! he is now 
reduced almost to the middle height ; and many another star 
has turned out to be a planed, or au ast^Tiod : only a few are 
the fixed stars which liave i)arallax, or none for us. The 
change and ditfclinc of old reputations are the gracious marks 
of our own grourtlj. Slowly, like light of morning, it steals on 
us, the new fact, that we, wdio were pupils or aspirants, are 
now society : do compose a portion of thaf head and heart we 
are wont to think worthy of all reverc‘ncq,an(l heed. We are 
the representatives of reiigion and intellect, and stand in the 
light of Ideas, whoso rays stream through to those younger 
and more in the dark. What further relations we sustmn. 
what new lodges we a?o entering, is now unknown. To-day 
is a king in disguise. T >-day always looks mean to the thought- 
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in the of m. umform experience, that all good 
great and happy actions are tn^e up precisely of these blank 
to-days. Let us not be so deceived. Let us unmask the king 
as he passes. Let us not inhabit times of wonderful and 
various promise without divining their tendency. Let us not 
see the foundations of mtions, and of a new and better order 
of thin^ laid, with roving eyes, and an attention preoccupied 
with trifles. 

The two omnipresent parties of History, the pkPty^ of the 
Past and the party of ,the Future, ^vide society to-day as of 
old. H<gt’e is innumerable multitude of those who accept 
the state undThe church from the last generation, and stand 
on no argument but possession. They have reason also, and, 
as I think, better reason than is commonly stated. No Burke, 
no Mettemich has yet done full justice to the side of conserva- 
tism. But this class, how(?v-er large, relying not on the intel- 
lect but on the instinct, blends itself with the brute forces of 
nature, is respectable only as nature is, but the individuals have 
no attraction for ns. It is the dissenter, the theorist, the 
aspirant, who is quitting this ancient domain to embai’k on 
seas of adv enture, who Sigages our interest. Omitting then-^ 
for the present^all notice of the stationary dess, we sL^ And 
that the movement party divides itself into two classes, the 
aotors, and tjie stiKlents. 

The actors dtnstitute that gi'cat anny of martyrs who, at 
least in Ameiicn, by their conscience and philanthropy, occupy 
the ground which Calvinism occupied in the last age, and 
compose the visible church of the existing generation. The 
present age will be markttd by its harvest of projects for the 
reform of domestic, civ if, literary, and wclesiastical institutions. 
The loaders of the emsados against War, Negro slavery, 
Intemperance, Government based on force, Usages of trade, 
Court and Custom-house Oaths, and so on to the agitators on 
the system of Education and the law's of Propci’ty, are the 
right successors of Luther, Knox, Robinson, Fox, Penn, 
Wesley, and Wliitficld. IT^ey have the same virtues and vices; 
the same noble impulse, and the •ume bigotry. These move- 
ments are cm all accounts importiint; they not check the 
special abuses, but they educate the conscioijce and the intel- 
of the people. How can such a question as the Slave trade 
be agitated for forty years by ail the Christian nations, without* 
throwing great ligl^ on ethics into tJie general mind ? The 
fujy with which the slave-trader defends oveiy inch of his 
bloody deck, and Ins bowling auction-idatform, is a trumpet 
to alarm the car oi mankind, to -wake the dull, aud drive all 
neutrals to t£vke sides, and to listen to the ai-gument and the 
vordic - The Temperance-question, which rides the conversa- 
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tioix tai Uiou^azid oirded, and is tacitly recced at 
public %nd at every |*rivate table, drawing wim it all the 
ounous ethics of the Hedge, of the Wine^question, of the 
equity of the manufacture and the trade, is a gynmaiSttc 
tmmng uo the casuistry and conscience of the tiane, Anti- 
m^onry had a deep right and wrong, which gradually emerged 
to fidght out of <the tui'bid controversy, The political qnestioiiB 
touching the Banks; the Tariff; the limits of the executive 
power; tl^a right of the constituent to instruct the r^^reseatar* 
tive ; the treatment of the Indians ; the Boundary wars ; the 
Congress of nations; aie all pregnant with ethi^l conclusions; 
and it is well if government and our social order canibxtrieate 
themselves from these alembics, and find themselves still 
govenmient and S('Kiial order. The student of history will 
hereafter compute the singular value of our endless discussion 
of questions, to the mind of the period. 

Whilst each of these aspirations and attempts of the people 
for the Better is magnified by the natural ^exaggeration of its 
advocates, until it excludes the others from sij^itt and repels 
discreet pereons by the unfrunriess of the plea, the movements 
, in reality all parts of one moveifient. There is a perfect 
chain — see it^, or see it not — of reforms emc^rging fix>m the 
surrounding darkness, each cherishing some part of the 
general idea, and fill must he seen, in order to do jjistioe to any 
one. Seen in this their natural oomieotion. they are sablimCi 
lie conscience of the Age demonstrates itself in this etfort 
to raise the life oi imin by putting it in hamony with his idea 
of the Beautiful and the 5 ust. The history of reform is always 
identical, it is the compai*is<>n of the idea with the fact. Our 
modes of living are not agi’ceable to 'our imagination. We 
suspect they are imwoitby. We arraign our daily employ- 
ments. They appear to us unfit, unworthy of the faculties 
we spend on them. In conversation with a wise man, wt* find 
ourselvas apolo|nzing for our employments; we speak of them 
with shame. Nature, literature, swnce, childhood, appear to 
us beautiful ; but not our own daily work, not the iipe fruit 
and considered labours of irgm, Tfiis teiuty which the fiiney 
finds in everything els^i, certainly aeeuscs the manner of life 
we lead. Why ahonld it be hateful ? Why should it contrast 
thus with all natbial beauty h Why should it not bo poetic, 
and invite and raise ue ? Is there a noecstiity that the works 
of man shotild be s<jrdid ? Perhaps not.-HOut of this fair Idea 
in the mind springs the effort at the Perfec^t. It is the 
interior testimony to u fairer possibility of life and manners, 
which agitates soiuety ev^ery day with the’bffer oi some new 
amendment. If we would make more strict inquiry concerning 
its origixL, we find ourselves rapidly approaching the innei 
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fcoisugiclaries of tLouglit, that term where speech becomes sxle»Ce, 
ahd soieiioeV>3i8oiettoe. For the origin of ah reform is in that 
iiiysteriotis fountain of the moral sentiment in man, which, 
amidst the natural, ever contains the supernatural for mem ^ 
tinbat is new and creative. That is alive. That alone can make 
a man other than he is. Here or nowhere resides unbounded 
im^gy* unbounded jpower. # •* 

The new voices in the wilderness CTying ** Eepent,” have 
revived a hope, which had well-nigh pcnshed out <^lkth6 world, 
that the thoughts of the mind may yet, in some distant age, 
in some happy hour, bo executed by the hands. That is the 
hope, of which all other hopes are paris. For some ages, these 
idm have been consigned to the poet and musical composer, 
to the prayers and the sermons of churches ; but the thought, 
that they can ever have uny footing in real life, seems long 
since to have been exploded by all judicious persons. Milton, 
in his best tract, describes a relation between religion and the 
daily occupations, which is true iint>o this time. 

“ A wealthy man, addicted to his pleasure iind to his profits, 
finds religion to be a traffic sr# entangled, and of so many ‘ 
piddling accounts, that of all mysteries he cannot skill to keej;^ 
a stock going *upon that trade. What should he do P Fain 
he would have the munetobe religious; fain he wotdd bear 
up with hi§ neighbours in that. ‘ Wliat does he, ther^xorc, but 
i*esolve to givcpover toiling, and to find himself ont some factor, 
to whose care and credit he may commit the whole m^aging 
of his religions affairs; some divine of note and estimation 
that must be. Ti him he adheres, resigns the whole warehouse 
of his religion, with all the locks and keys, into his custody ; 
and indeed makes the very person of that man his religion; 
esteems his associating with liim a sufficient evidence and 
commendartory of hia own piety. So that a man may say, his 
religion is now no more within himself, but is become a 
dividual movciible, and goes and comes near him, according as 
that good man freijuents the house. He entertains him, gives 
him gifts, feasts him, lodges him; hie religion comes home at 
night, prays, is liberally supx?<;j;l, and sumptuously laid to 
sleep, rises, is salut^l, and after the malmsey^ or some well- 
spiced beverage, and better breakfasted than ho whose morning 
appetite would have gla,dly fed on gi’een figS between Bethany 
and Jerus£ilem, liis religion walks abroad at eight, and leaves 
his kind entertainer in the shop, trading all <£iy without his 

Tmis picture would seive for our times. Religion was not 
invited to eat or ^rink or sleep with u«, or to make or divide 
an estate, but was a holiday guest. Such omissions judge the 
ehttreh; as the compromise made with the slaveholder, not 
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much Botioed at first, every day appears more fiagraut mis* 
chief to^the Amerioan constitution. But now the^ pmists are 
looking into all these matters. The more intelligent are 
, , giwing uneasy on the snbj^t of Marriage. They wish to see 
the character represented also in that covenant. There shall 
be ^nothing brutal in it, but it shall honour the man and the 
woman, as much as the most difiusive and universal action, 
Giimlythe same spirit looks into the law of Property, and 
accuses mesieof driving a trade in the great boundless providence 
which had given the air, the water, and the land to men, to use 
and not to fence in and monoi)olize. It casts its eye on Trade, 
and Day Labour, and so it goes up and down, paving the earth 
with eyes, destroying privjicy and making thorough^ghts. Is 
all this for nothing? Do you suppose that the rdformers, 
which are preparing, will be as supei'iicial as those we know ? 

By the books it reads and tranfclates, judge what books 
it will presently print. A great deal of the profoundest 
thinkai^ of antiquity, which had become as good as obsolete 
for us, 18 now re-appearing in extracts and allusions, and in 
twenty years will get all printed anew. See bow daring is the 
reading, tlie speculation, llie experimenting of the time. If 
now some genius shall arise w'ho could unite these scattered 
rays ! And td>vays such a genius does embody the ideas of each 
lime. is great variety and richucHs of mysticism, each 

part 0*2 which now only disgusts, whilst it fonus the soh 
thought of some poor Perfectionist or “ Comer out,” yet, when 
it shall be taken up as the ganiiture of some profound and all- 
reconciling thinker, will apx>ear the rich and appropriate 
decoration of his robes. 

These refoiins are <*ur contemporarieis; they are ourselves 
our own light, and sight, and conscieiu e ; they only name the 
relation which subsists l^etyreen us and the vicious institutions 
which they go to rectify. They arc the simplest statements of 
man in these matters ; the plain right and wTong. I cannot 
choose but allow and huiionv them. The impulse is gtK)d, and 
the theory; the practice is less beautiful The Keformers 
aflxrm the inward life, but they ao hot trust it, but use out- 
ward and vulgar means. They do not rely on precisely that 
strength which wins me to their cause; not on love, not on a 
])rinciple, but on'^men, on multitudes, on circumstances, on 
money, on party; that is, on fear, on wrath, and pride. The 
love which lifted men to the sight of these better ends, was the 
true and best distinction cof this time, theMi^osition to trust 
a principle more than a material force. I think tha£ the soul 
of reform; the conviction, that not sensugtiism, not .^slavery, 
not war, not imprisonment, not even government, ai*e needed, 
— bnt in lieu ox ''hem all, reliance on the sentiment of man, 
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’i/liicii 'Wll jfbrit heSt tbe more it is trusted ; not teSanee on 
nimWs» nxf^ ooxitranwise» distrust of numbers, and tbe 
fedUng that then are we strongest, when most private and 
alone^ The young men, who haye been vesdng sooi^y for* 
these last years with regenerative methods, seem to have made 
this mistii&e ; they all exaggerated some special means, and all 
failed to see that the E^orm of Befoims must^e accomplish^ 
without means. 

The Eefprms have their high origin in an idealfjustice, but 
they do not retain the purity of an idea. They are quickly 
organized in some low, inadequate form, and present no more 
poetic ilnage to the mind, than the evil tradition which theV' 
reprobated. They mix the fire of the moral sentiment with 
personal and party heats, with measmeless exaggerations, and 
the blindness that prefers some darling measure to justice and 
truth. Those, who are Urging with most ardour what are 
called the greatest benefits of mankind, are narrow, self- 
pleasing, conceited men, and afTect us as the insane do. They 
bite us, and we run mad also. I think the work of the reformer 
as innocent as other work tliat is done ai-ound him ; but when 
I have seen it neai’, I dft not like it better. It is done in the^* 
same way, it is done profanely, not piously; by management, by 
tactics, and clamour. It is a bnz» in the ear, I cannot feel 
any pleasure in sacrifices wliich display to me such partiality 
of character. »We do not want actions, but men; not a 
chemical drop of water, but rain; the spirit that sheds and 
showers actions, countless, endless actions. You have on some 
occasion played a bold part. You haye set your heart and 
face against society, when you thought it wrong, and returned 
it frewn for frown. Excellent ; now can you afford to forget 
it, reckoning all your action no more than the passing of your 
hand through the air, or a little breath of your mouSi P The 
world leaves no track in space, and the greatest action of man 
no mark in the vast idea. To the youth diffident of his ability, 
find full of compunction at his unprofitable existence, tlie 
temptation is always gi*eat to lend himself to public movements, 
and as one of a. party accomplish what he cannot hope to effect 
alone. But he must resist the degradation o& a man to a 
measure. I must act with truth, though I qhould never come 
to act, as you call it, with effect. I must consent to inaction. 

A patience which is grand ; a brave and cold neglect of the 
' offices which prudence exacts, so it l>e done in a deep upper 
piety; a consent to solitude and inaoiion, which proceeds out 
qf an unwillingness to violate character, is the century which 
makes the gem. ^Whilst therefore I desire to express the 
respect and joy I feel before this sublime connecitiem of 
leforms, now in theia* infancy around us, I urge the more 

VOL. H. ^ » 
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i "elf-reWce^ I 

.^*^688 of private 0‘‘ 
vthe otoroh, yea, the frienS of ^ **““Ss. the state, 

beside the sancW of tS h^’ wid 

wx*8om„chf^,letS^“™e4 awe, 

nntil itf%ht*&OTl[ S t*® of any principle 

of mtemperate men, o/sl^ehoM^ grow fonn, as in a class 
peMon8.*^Then theVLe or frandnlent 

^portance of that^on^the/f^°r*+i magnifying the 
redtessed, aU would go weS' and thov ^ii abfise were 

to oo»ect it. Hencfthe^f^on«^$a ^.^th clamour 
K every island and eveiT Ijodrp S “p.?j^or.^®%on8 efforts, 
brought into the Sunday &hool *7®*^ ^ 

h^, and man be nprick ? *’ ®f <*« ’rorld 

Bllf. fVlA Wtn'n. • .1 ® 


mys! let the laws say^what then ^ tSn^ 

to me can the»;v';*‘'^ iJ’or ii I tretit all men 
a^bicfi^' So^SSfR thing as a slave?* 

But 'Liv«r Peiw?»..*f?,^yi'war agamst circumstances. This 
denouncing philanthropist is hituaelf a slaveholder in evcipr 
word and look. Does he free me? Boos he cheer me ? He is 
the state of Georgia, or Alabama, with their sanguinary slave- 
laws, walking here on our north-eastern shores. We are all 
thankful he has no more political power, as we are fond of liberty 
ourselves. I am afraid our virtue is a little geographical. I am 
not mortified by our vice ; that is obduracy ; it colours and 
palters, it curses and swears, and I can see to the end of it ; but, 
1 own, our virtue makes me ashamed; so sour and nairow, so 
thin and blind, virtue so vice-like. Then again, how trivial seem 
the contests of theabolitionisl:. whilst he aims merely at the cir- 
cumstance of the slave. (tIvc the slave the least elevation of 


religious sentiment, and he is no slave ; you are the slave : he 
not only in his humility feels his superiority, feels that much 
deplored condition of his to be a fading trifle, but he makes 
you feel it too. fie is the master. The exaggeration, which 
our young people make of his wi'ongs, characterizes themselves. 
What are no tiifles to them, they naturally think are no trifles 
to Pompey. • * 

We say, then, that the reforming movement is sacred in its 
origin; in its management and details f^mid and profane. 
These benefactors hope to raise man by improving his cironin* 
stances : by combination of that whi^ is dead, they hope to 
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make som^hin^ aiHve^ In Tain. By new infusions alone of 
tlie epirit ^ winch he is made and directed, can he b<? re-made 
and reinforced, The sad Pestalozzi, who shared with all ardent 
i^irits the hope of Europe on the outbreak of the French# 
Involution, after witnessing its sequel, recorded his convic«. 
tion, that ** the amelioration of outward circumstances wiU be 
the effect, but can never be the means of niental and moral 
improvement.” Quitting now the class of actoi*8, let us turn 
to see how it stands with the other class of whieb we spoke, 
namely, the students. 

A new disease has fallen on the life of man. Every Age, 
like ev?Ty human body, has its own distemper. Other times 
have had war, or famine, or a barbarism domestic or bordering, 
as their antagonism. Our forefathers walked in the world and 
went to their graves, tormented with the fear of Sin, and the 
terror of the Day, of Jud^ent. These terrors have lost their 
force, and our torment is Unbelief, the Unceitainty as to what 
we ought to do; the distrust of the value of what we do, and 
the distrust that the Necessity (which we all at last believe in) 
is fair and beneficent. Our Religion assumes the negative 
form of rejection. Out* of love of the true, we repudiate thi#^ 
false: and the^ Religion is an abolishing criticism, A gjeat* 
perplexity hangs like a cloud X)Vt the In’ow of all cultivated 
persons, ascertain imbecility in the best spirits, which dis- 
tinguishes th€*period. We do not find the same trait in the 
Arabian, in the Hebrew, in G-reek, Roman, Norman, English 
penods ; no, but in other men a natural firnmess. The men 
did not see beyond the need of the hour. They planted their 
foot strong, and doubted iiolhing. We mistrust every step we 
take. We find it the*worst thing about time, that we know 
not what to do with it. We arc so sharp-sighted that we can 
neither work nor think, neither re:id Plato nor not read him. 

Then there is what is called a t(»o intellectual tendency. Can 
there be too much inU'Uect ? We have never met with any such 
excess. But the criticism, which is levelled at the laws and 
manners, ends in tliought, withtmt causing a new method of 
life. The genius of the day doe% not incline to a deed, but to 
a beholding. It is not that men do not wish to«fict ; they pine 
to be employed, but az-e paralyzed by the imcertmnty w^t 
they shoxild do. The inadc^j^uacy of the woi’k to the faculties, 
is the painful perception which keeps them still. This happens 
to the best. Tlien, talents biing their usual temptations, and 
the current litemture and poetry with perverse ingenuity draw 
us away from life to solitude and meditation. This could welt 
be borne, if it w^e gi'ent and involuntary ; if the men were 
ravished by their thought, and hurried into ascetic extrava- 
gances. Society could tJien manage to release their shoulder 
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from its wtcet and grant thorn for a time this privil^e <4 
"sabbath. But they are not so. Thinkings which was a rage, 
is become an art. The thinker gives me results, and never 
^anvitfes me to be present with him at his invocation of truth, 
and to enjoy with aim its proceeding into his mind. 

^ little action amidst such audacious and yet sincere pro- 
fcsmon, tliat we •begin to doubt if that great revolution in the 
art of war, which has made it a game of posts instead of a game 
of battles, lofiiB not operated on Refom; whether this be not 
also a war of posts, a paper blockade, in which each party is to 
display the utmost resources of his spirit and belief , and no 
conflict occur ; but the world shall take that course which the 
demonstration of the truth shall indicate. 

But we must pay for Ixsing too intellectual, as they call it 
People arc not as light-hearted for it. I tliink men never 
loved life less. I. question if care aSid doubt overwrote their 
names so legibly on the faces of any po{)ulatiou. This JSnmii, 
for w^hicli we Saxons had no name, this word of Prance has 
got a teriific significance. It shortens life, and bei*eavea the 
day of' its light. Old age >>egiii8 in the nursery, and before 
young .^nerican is put into jacket and trousers, he says, 
vifant something wliich I never saw before;’* and wish I 
%a<8 not I.’ I have s:‘en the shme gloom on the brow even of 
those adventurers from the intellectual class, wh(Xs had dived 
deepest and with most success into active lifef I have seen 
the authentic sign of anxiety and peri>lexity on the greti-test 
forehead of the state. The canker- wemns have crawled to the 
topmost bough of the wild elm, and swing dovTi from that. 
Is there less oxygen in the atmosphere P What has checked 
in this age the animal spirits winch gave to our forefathera 
their bounding pulse ? 

But have a little patience wdth this melancholy humour. 
Their unbelief arises out of a greater Belief ; their inaction 
out of a scorn of inadequate action. By the side of these men 
the hot agitators have a certain cheax> ;md ridiculous air ; they 
even look smaller than the others. ^ Of the two, I own, I like 
the specidators best. They have some piety which looks with 
faith to a fair Future, unprofaned by rash and unequal attempts 
to realise it. And truly wo shall find much to console us, wheu 
we consider the cause of their uneiismess. It is the love of 
greatness, it is the need of harmony, the contrast of the dwarf- 
ish Actual with the exorbitant Idea. Ncy man can compare 
the ideas and aspirations *of the innovators of the present mjt 
with those of former periods, without feeling how great and 
high this criticism is. The revolutions that impend over 
society are not now from ambition and rapaciW, £i‘om impa- 
tience of one or ar-othcr form of government, but from new 
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modes of iidukiBg, 17111011 sliall recom]wse society aftff a new 
order, whicli shall animate labour by love and science, which 
shaU destroy the value of many kinds of pi'operty, and r^lace 
all property within the dominion of reason and equity. There* 
was nerer so great a thought labouring in the breasts of mai 
as now. It almost seems as if what was foretime spdken 
fabuloiwly and hieroglyph ically, was now spoaen plainly, the 
doctrine, namely, of the indwelling of the Cree^^r in mam 
The epiritualist wishes this only, that the spiritual principle 
should be suffered to demonstrate itself to the end, in all 
possiblet applications to the state of man, without the amission 
of anything unspmtual, that is, anything positive, dogmatic, 
or personal. The excellence of this class consists in this,' that 
they have believed ; that, affirming tlie need of new and higher 
modes of living and al^on, they have abstained from the 
i*ecommendation of low methods. Their fault is that they have 
stopped at the intellectual perception ; that their will is not 
yet inspired from the Fountain of Love. But whose fault ie 
this ? and what a fault, and to what inquiry does it lead ? We 
have come to that whi< 4 i is the spring of aU power, of beauty 
and virtue, of qrt and poetry; and who shall tell us according 
to what law its inspirations unfits informations are given or, 
withhojden P 

I do* notf wii^ to be guilty of the narroifVTiess and pedantry 
of inferring the tendency and genius of the Age fi*om a few 
and insufficient facts or persons. Every age has a thousand 
sidos and signs and tendencies ; and it is only when surveyed 
from inferior pc>ints of view, that great varieties of character 
appear. Our time too jis fuU of activity and performance. Is 
there not something comprehensive in the grasp of a s<fciety 
which to great mechanical invention, and the best institutions 
of property, adds the most daring theories ; which explores the 
subtlest and most universal problems ? At the manifest risi 
of repeating what evoiy other Age has thought of itself, we 
might say, we think tlie Genius of this Age more philosophical 
than any other has bceuf righter in its aims, truer, with loss 
fear, less fable, less mixture of an^ sort. 

But turn it how we wiU, as we ponder this leaning of the 
times, every now thought drives us to the deep fact, that the 
Time is the child of the Eternity. The main interest which 
any aspects of the Times can have for us, is the great spirit 
wmch gazes through them, the light which they can shed on 
the wonderful questions, What we are ? and Whither we tend P 
We do not wish tabc deceived. Here we drift, like white sail 
across the wild ocean, now bright on the wave, now darkling 
in the trough of the sea ; — but from what port did we sail i 
knows ? Or to what port are we bound ? Who knows ? 
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There is«io one to tell us but such poor weather-toesfid muriners 
as ourselves, whom we speak as we pass, or who have hoisted 
, some signal, or floated to us some letter in a bottle from far. 
But what know they more than we P They also found them- 
selves on this wondrous sea. No; from the older soilors, nothing. 
OvS!* all their leaking-trumpets, the gray sea and the loud 
winds answer, Not in us ; not in Time. Where then but in 
Ourselves, inhere but in that Thought through which we com- 
municate with absolute nature, and are made aware that, whilst 
we shod the dust of wliich we are built, grain by grain, till it 
•s all gone, the law which clotlies us with humanity s'emaine 
anew ? where, but in the intuitions which are vouchsafed us 
from Tsnthin, shall we loam the Truth ? Faithless, faithless, 
we fancy that with the dust we departed arc not ; and do not 
know that tlie law and the jperoepti^m of the law arc at last 
one; that only as much as the law enters ua, becomes us, we 
arc living men — immortal with the immortality of this law. 
Underaeath all these at)pearances lies that which is, that 
which lives, that which causes. This ever-renewing generation 
appearances rests on a reality, and a reality that is alive. 

To a true scholar the attraction of the aspects of nature, the 
departments of life, and tlie^ passages of his experience, is 
simply the information they yield him of this supreme nature 
which lurks within all. That reality, that <;^using force is 
moral. The Moral Seutirnent is but its other name. It makes 
by its presence or absence right and wrong, beauty and ugli- 
ness, genius or depravation. As the granite comes to the sur- 
face and towers into the highest mountains, and, if we dig 
down, we find it below the superficial strata, so in all the details 
of our domestic or civil life, is hidden the elemental reality, 
which ever and anon comc*8 to tlic surface, and forms the grand 
men, who are the leaders and examples, rather than the com- 
panions of the race. The granite is curiously concealed under 
a thousand formations and surfaces, under fertile soils, and 
grasses, and fiowers, under well-manured, ai’ablc fields, and 
large towns and citicjs, but makes the foundation of these, 
and is always indicating its piosence by slight bnt sure signs. 
So is it with the Life of our life • so close does that also hide. 
I read it in glad 'and in weeping eyes: I read it in the pride 
and in the humility of people : it is recognized in eveiy bar- 
gain and in every complaisance, in eveiy criticism, and in all 
praise: it is voted for elections; it ^ins the cause with 
juries ; it rides the stormy eloquence of the senate, sole victor ; 
histories are written of it, holidays decreed to it; statues, 
tombs, chimches, built to its honour ; yet men seem to fear 
and to shun it, when it comes barely to view in oui immediate 
neighbourhood. 
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For tbatt«aljty4et na stand; that let ns serve: and for that 
cpaak. Only as far is that shines through them, ^11*6 these 
i^es or any times worth consideration. I wish to speak 
of the politics, education, business and religion around us,# 
without ceremony or false defci-ence. You will absolve me 
from the charge of flippancy, or malignity, or the desire, to 
say smart things at the ei^ense of whomsoevtf-, when you see 
that reality is all we prize, and that we are boimd on our 
entrance into nature to, speak for that. Let it not^ recorded 
in our own memories, that in this moment of the Eternity, 
when Tje who wore named by our names, flitted ficross, the 
light, we were afraid of any fact, or disgiuced the fair Day by 
a pusillanimous preference of our bread to our fi*eedom. "VVliat 
is the scholar, what is the man for, but for hospitality to every 
new thought of his Have you leisure, power, propeity, 

fzdendsP you shall be tne asylum and patron of every new 
thought, every unproven opinion, every untried project, which 
proceeds out of good will and honest seeking. All the news- 
papers, all the tongiies of to-day will of course at first defame 
what is noble j but you who hold not of to-day, not of the times, 
but of the Everlasting, ‘are to stand for it; and the higbesiii# 
compliment eter receives from heaven, is the sending to 
hijDi its disguised %ud discredited angels. 
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A liBCfrOBB inELIVXBBD AT TBS MaSONIQ XBtfFU(> 

^ Deoembcb 9, 1841. 

T he two parties wMch divide the state^ the party of Con* 
servaffsm and that of Innovation, are very old,^d have 
disputed the possession of the world ever since it was made. 
This quarrel is the subject of civil history. The oons^wative 
party established the reverend hierarchies and monaa'chies of 
the most ancient world. The battle of patrician and plebeian, 
of parent state and colony, of old usage and aceommoaa.tion to 
new facts, of the rich and the poor, r<i><ppears in all countries 
and times. The war rages not only ifi battle-fields, in national 
; oouncils, and ecclesiastical synods, but agitates every man’s 
; bosom with opposing advantages every hour. On rolls the 
J old world meantime, and now one. now the other gets the day, 

' and Btill the fight renews itself as if for the first time, under 
^ew names and hot personalities. 

Such an irreconcilable antagonism, of ebursb, must have a 
correspondent depth of seat in the human constitution. It is 
the opposition of Past and Future, of Memory and Hope, of the 
Understanding and the Reason. It is the priiatU antagonism, 
the appearance in trifles of the two poles of natiu*e. 

There is a fragment of old fable whicli seems somehow to 
have been dropped from the current mythologies, which may 
deserve attention, as it appears to relate to this subject. 

Saturn grew weary of sitting ^one, or with none but the 
great Uranus or Heaven beholding him, and he created an 
oyster. Then he would act again, but be made nothing more, 
but went on creating the i*at3c of oysiorb. Then Uranus cried, 

* A new work, O Saturn ! the old is not good again,* 

Saturn replied : ‘ I fear. There is not only the alternative 
of making and not making, bat also pf unmalnng. Seest thou 
tbe great sea, how it ebbs and flows? so is it with me; my ’ 
power ebbs ; a£id if I put forth my hands, I shall not do but 
undo. Therefore J do what I have done ; I hold what I have 
got; and so I resist hJight and Chaos.* 

^ O Saturn,* replied TJranus, * thou const not hold thine own, 
blit by making more. Thy oysters are bapiacles and cockles, 
and with the next flowing of the tide, they will be pebbles and 
sea-foam.* 

‘ I see,* rejoins Saturn, ' thou art in lea^e with Night, thou 
art become an evU eye; thou spakest from love; now thy 
words smite me with hatred. 1 appeal to Fate^ must there not 
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to Fate ako,* said Uranus, ^aiust ilicre 
not l>e motion r — But Saturn was silent, and went on^lmaking 
oysters for a thousand years. 

After that, the word of Uranus came into his mind like a » 
ray of the sun, and he made Jupiter; and then he feared 
again; and nature froze, the things that were made 
backward, and, to save the world, Jupiter tlew his father 
i Saturn. 

This n^y stand for the earliest account of a conversation on 
]^litio8 between a Conservative and a Radical, whichjhas come 
down to us. It is ever^thus. It is the counteraction of the 
centripetal and the centrifugal forces. Innovation is the 
salient energy; Consoiwatism the pause on the last moveinent. 

* That which is was made by God,* siiith Conservatism. * He 
is leaving that, he ib eifl^ing this otlier rejoins Innovation. 

There is sdways a cmfiin meanness in the argument of 
conservatism, joined with a certain superiority in its fact. It 
afiinns because it holds. Its fingers dutch the fact, and it will 
not open its eyes to sec a better fact. The castle, which 
conservatism is set to defend, is the actual state of things, 
good and bad. The pr<ycct of innovation is the best poSfeibk 
state of things.* Of course, conservatism always has the worst 
of the argument, is always apcAogizing, pleading a necessity, 
pleading that to change would be to det<‘riorate ; it must 
saddle itself vWth the niountiunous load of the violence and 
vice of society, must deny the i)Obhibiiity of good, deny ideas, 
and suspect and stone the prophet ; whilst innovation is 
always in the right, triumphant, attacking, and sure of final 
sm'coss. Conservatism stiind*^ on man’s confessed limitations ; 
reform on his indisputable infinitude; consei-vatism on circum- 
stance; liberalism on power; one goes to make an adroit 
member of the socid frame ; the other to postpone all things 
t^") the man himself; oonseiwatism is debonnair and social, 
reform is individual and imperious. We ai*e reformers in 
spring and summer; in autumn and wdnier, wo stand by the 
old; reformers in the moaning, cons(*rv^t‘rs at night. Reform 
is affirmative, conseiwatibiu negatne; conservausm goes for 
comfort, rt^fom for tmih. Conservatism is «iore candid to 
behold another’s worih; reform more disposed to maintain 
and increase its own. Conservatism makes no poetry, breathes 
no prayer, has no invention ; it is all memoiy. Reform has no 
gratitude, no pru<j<*nce, no hus])andry. It makes a great 
difference to your figure and to your thought, whether your 
foot is advancing or receding. Conservatism never puts the 
footfoiward ; in Uie hour when it docs that, it is not establish- 
ment, but reform. Conservatism tends tc universal seeming 
and treachery, believes in a negative fate ; believes that men’s 
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tamper j^ovems them ; that for me, it avails hotlto trust in 
principles ; they will fail me ; 1 must bend a little ; it distrusts 
nature ; it thinks there is a general law without a partictdar 
* application — ^iaw for all that does not indude my one. Beform 
in its antagonism inclines to asinine resistance, to kick with 
hoofs ; it runs to egotism and bloated self-conceit ; it runs to 
a ^i^less pretension, to xmnatural rehning and elevation^ 
which ends m hypocrisy and sensual reaction. 

And so ^Wiilst we do not go beyond general stat^ents, it 
may be safely afcmcd of these two metaphysical antagonists, 
that each is a good half, but an impossible whol^ Each 
exposes the abuses of the other, but in a true society, in a true 
man, both must combine. Nature does not give the crown of 
its approbation, namely, beauty, to action or emblem or 
actor, but to one which combines boj^these elements ; not to 
the rock which resists the waves from age to age, nor to the 
wave which lashes incessantly the rock, hut the superior 
beauty is with the oak which stiuids with its hundred arms 
against the storms of a century, and grows every year like a 
sapling ; or the river which ever flowing, yet is found in the 
^me bed from age to age ; or, gi'catist of all, the man who 
has subsisted for years amid the changes of Aature, yet has 
distanced himself, so that wh&i you rexuember what he was, 
and see what he is, you say, what strides ! what a disparity is 
here I . . ^ 

Throughout nature the past combines in every creature with 
the pi’esent. Each of the convolutions of the sea-shell, each 
node and spine mai'ks one year of the fish’s life, what was the 
mouth of the shell for one season, with the addition of new 
matter ^ the growth of the animal, becoming an ornamental 
node. The leaves and a shell of soft wo<)d are all that the 
vegetation of this summer has made, but the solid coliunnar 
stem, which lifts that bank of foliage into the air to draw the 
eye and to cool us with its shade, is the gift and legacy of dead 
and buried years. 

In nature, each of these elcxnents being always present, each 
theory has a natural supjsfn As wo take our stand on 
Necessity, or <fii Ethics, shall wo go for the conservative, or 
for the reformer. .If we read the world historically, we shall 
say, Of all the ages, the present hour and circumstance is the 
cumulative result ; this is the beet throw of the dice of nature 
that has yet boon, or that is yet possible. § If we see it from 
tlie side of Will, or the ^oral Sentiment, we shall accuse the 
Past and the Present, and require the impossible of the 
Future. 

But although this bifold fact lies thus united :n real nature, 
and BO united that no man can continue to exist in whom both 
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these elemints danot work, yet men are not pliilosopners, but 
are rather very foolish cMdren, who, by reason of their 
partiality, see everything in the moat absni^ manner, and are 
the victims at all times of the nearest object. There is even ^ 
no philosopher who is a* philosopher at all times. Onr expe* 
lienee, our perception is conditioned by the need to acquire in 
parts and in succession, that is, with everj^ truth a certain 
ndsehood. As this is the invariable method of our training, 
we must, gfive it allowance, and suffer men to Idam as they 
have done for sb: millenniums, a word at a time, to pair off 
into insane parties, andieam the amount of truth each knows, 
by the denial of an equal amount of truth. For the present, 
then, to come at what sum is attainable to us, we must even 
hear the parties plead as parties. 

That which is best Slij$)ut conservatism, that which, though 
it cannot bo expressed in detail, inspires reverence in aU, is 
the inevitable. There is the question not only, what the 
conservative says for himself? but, why must lie say it? 
What insurmountable f fict binds him to that side ? Heye is 
the fact which men call Fate, and fate in dread degrees^ fate 
behind fate, not to be xlisposcd of by the consideration thiTo 
the Conscience* commands this or that, but necessitating the 
question, whether the faculties ®of man will play him true in 
resisting the facts of universal experience ? For although the 
commands of \he Conscience are essentially absolute, they are 
historically limitary. Wisdom does not seek a literal rectitude, 
but an useful, that is, a conditioned one, such a one as the 
faculties of nnm and the constitution of things will warrant. 
The reformer, the partisan, loses himself in driving to the 
utmost some specialty of right conduct, until his own nature 
and all nature resist him; but Wisdom attempts nothing 
enormous and disproportioned to its powers, nothing which it 
camiot perform or nearly perform. We have all a certain 
intellection or presentiment of reform existing in the mind, 
which does not yet descend into the character, and those who 
throw themselves blindly ton this lose themselves. Whatever 
they attempt in that ^ection, fails, and reacts suicidally on 
the actor himself. This is the penalty of hav^hg transcended 
nature. For the existing world is not a d^eani, and cannot 
with impunity be treated as a dream ; neither is it a disease ; 
but it is the ground on which you stand, it is the mothp of 
whom you were bf)m. Reform converses with possibilities, 
perchance with impossibilities ; but here is sacred fact. This 
also was true, or it could not be ; it had life in it, or it could 
not have existed; it has life in it, or it could not continue. 
Yoor schemes may be feasible, or may not be, but this has the 
endorsement of nature and a long friendship and cohabitation 
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with the powers of nature. TOis will stand until art^etter cafiA 
of the dice is made. The contest between the Future and the 
Past is one between Pivinity entering*, and Divinity departing. 

^ You are welcome to try your experiments, and, if joxx can, to 
displace the actual order by that ideal republic you announce, 
for nothing but God will expel God. But plainly the burden 
of proof must li^ with the pn>jector. We hold to this, imtil 
you can demonstrate something better. 

The systlmi of property and law goes back for its origin to 
barbarous and sacred times ; it is the frnit of the same myste- 
rious cause as the mineral or animal world. There is a natural 
sentiment and prepossession in favour of age, of ancestors, of 
barbfirous and aboriginal usages, which is a homage to the 
element of necessity and divinity which is in them. The 
respect for the old names of places, ofAoimtauis, and streams, 
is universal. The Indian and barbai^ous name can never be 
Bupphinted without loss. The ancients tell us that the gods 
loved the Ethiopians for their stable customs ; and the Egyp- 
tians and Chaldeans, whose origin could not be explored, passed 
among the junior tribes of Greece and Italy for sacred nations. 
mMcreover, so deep is the foundation of the existing social 
grstem, that it; leaves no one out of it. We larnr be pai*tialbut 
Fate is not. All men have their root in it. You wno qua.n’el 
with the arrangements of society, and are willing embroil 
all, and risk the indisputable good that exists, lor the chance 
of better, live, move, and have your being in this, and your 
deeds contradict your >vords cvciy day. For as you cannot 
jump from the ground without using the resistance of the 
gi’ound, nor put out the boat to sea, without shoving from the 
shore, nor attain liberty without rejecting obligation, so you 
arc under the necessity of using the Actual order of things, in 
order to disuse it; to live by it, whilst you wish to take away 
its life. The past has baked your loaf, and in the strength of 
its bread you would break up the oven. But you are betrayed 
by youi' own nature. You also are conservatives. However 
men please to style tliemsclvee, I se^ no other than a conser- 
vative party. You are not only identic^ji with us in your needs, 
but also in year methods and aims. You quan'el with mv 
conservatism, but it is to build up one of your own ; it wifi 
have a new beginning, but the same coiu-se and end, the same 
trials, the same passions; among the lovers of the new I 
observe that there is a jealousy of the newest, and that the 
seceder from the seceder is as damnable as the pope himself. 

On these and the like grounds of general statement, conser- 
vatism plants itself without danger of being displaced. Espe- 
cially before this pers<mal appeal, the innovator must confess 
his weakness, mxiBt confess that no man is to be found good 
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moxigh top€ entitled to stand cliainpion for tiie piinciple^ 
But wiien tuis great tendency comes to practical end^n^iterS) 
and is cHaHeng^ by yotmg men, to whom it is no abstraction, 
but a fact of hunger, distress, and exclusion from opportunities, 
It must needs seem injurious. The youth, of course, is an 
innovator by the fact of his bii*th. There he stands, newly 
bom on the planet, a universal beggar, with ail the reason of 
things, one would say, on his side. In his first consideration, 
how to feed, clothe, and warm himself, be is met by warnings^ 
on every hand, that this thing and that thing have owners, and 
he must go elsewhere. ' Then he says ; If I am bom in the 
eaiiili, Vhere is my part P have the goodness, gentlemen of this 
world, to show me my wood-lot, where I may fell my wood, my 
field where to plant my com, my pleasant ground where to 
build my cabin. ^ 

* Touch any wood, or m>ld, or house-lot, on your pei-il,’ cry 
all the gentlemen of this world ; ‘ biit you may come and work 
in ours, for us, andibe will give you a piece of bread.^ 

And what is that penl P 

Knives and muskets, if we meet you in the act; imprison- 
ment, if we find you afterward. ^ < 

And by what authority, kind gentlemen P 

By our law. 

And yotir law — is it just ? 

As just for you as it was lor us. We wrought for others 
under this law, and got our lands so. 

I repeat tl»e question, Is your law just ? 

Not quite just, but necessary. Moreover, it is juster now 
than it was when we were bom ; we liave made it milder and 
more equal. 

I will none of your law, returns the youth ; it encumbers me. 

I Cfinnot understand, or so much as spare time to read that 
needless library of your laws. Nature has sufficiently provided 
me with rewards and sharp penalties, to bind me not to 
transgress. Like the Pefsian noble of old, I ask “ that I may 
neither command or obey.” I do not wish to enter into your 
complex socifil system. I bhall serve those whom I can, and 
they who can will serve me. I shall seek those whom I love, 
and shun those whom I love not ; and what more can aU your 
law's render me P ’ ^ 

With eq\ial earnestness and good faith, replies to this 
plaintiff an upholder of the eetabJishment, a man of many 
viriues : 

Your opposition is feather-brained and over-fine. Young 
man, I have no skill to talk with you, but loox at me ; I have 
risen early and sat late, and toiled honestly and painfully for 
very many years. . I never dreamed about methods ; I laid my 
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bones to, and drudged for the good I possess f it |fas |iot gofc 
by frau^, nor by luck, but by work, and you must show me a 
warrant like these stubborn facts in your own fidelity and 
laboi^, before I suffer you, on the faith of a few fine words^ to 
ride into my estate, and claim to scatter it as your own. 

^ow you touch the heart of the niatter, repfiee the reformer. 
To that fidelity fand labour, I pay homage, 1 am unworthy to 
arraign your manner of living, until I too nave been tried 
'^But 1 shouM be more unworthy, if I did not tdl you why I 
cannot walk in your steps. I find this vast network, wmch 
you call property, extended over the whole planet, I cannot 
occupy the bleakest crag of the White Hills or the Alleghany 
Range, but some man or coi'poration steps up to me to show 
me that it is his. Now, though I am very peaceable, and on my 
private account could well enough dj^c since it appeiirs there 
was some mistake in my creation, ansi that I have been ^n^sent 
to this earth, where all the seats were already taken — yet I 
feel called upon in behalf of rational naturil which I represent, 
to declai'e to you my opinion, that, if the Earth is yours, so 
also is it mine. All your aggregate existences are less to me a 
fact than is my own ; as I am bom tc the eaitb, so the Earth 
is given to me, what I want of it to till and to plant; nor 
could I, without pusillaniniityp omit to claim so much. I must 
not only have a name to live, I must live. My genius leads 
mo to build a different manner of life from aay of yours. 1 
cannot then spare you the whole world. I love you better. 1 
must teU you the truth practically ; and take that which you 
call yours. It is God’s world and mine ; yours as much as you 
want, mine as much as I want. Besides, I know your ways ; 
I know the symptoms of the disease^ To the end of your 
power, you will seiwe this lie which cheats you. Your want is 
a gulf which the possession of the broad earth would not fiU, 
Yonder sun in heaven you would pluck down from shining on 
the universe, and make him a property and privacy, if you 
could; and the moon and the north star you would quickly 
have occasion for in your closest and bed-chamber. What you 
do not want for use, you cr^y-ve foi’^ ornament, and what your 
convenience c^uld spare, your pride cannot. 

On the other hand, precisely the defence which was set up 
for the British Constitution, namely, that with all its admitted 
defects, rotten boroughs and monopolies, it worked well, and 
substantial justice was somehow done; the wisdom and the 
worth did get into pa];liament, and efery interest did by 
right, or might, or sleight, get represented ; — ^the same defence 
is set up for the existing institutions. They are not the best ; 
they are not just ; and in reject to you, personally, O brave 
young man ! they cannot be justified, XKive, it is most 
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true, left y%n 3b acre for your own, anifeno law but our law, to 
the ordaining of which you were no party* But they dH^ answer 
the end, they are really friendly to the good; unfriendly to the 
had; they second the industrious, and the kind; they foster# 
genius* They really have so much flexibility as to aflbrd your 
talent and character, on the whole, the same chance of denjon- 
Btration and success which they might haYe,ijif there was no 
law and no property. 

It is trivial and merely superstitious to say thaifc nothing is 
given you, no outfit, no exhibition ; for in this institution of 
credit i yrhicn is as universal as honesty and promise in the 
human countenance, always some neighbour stands ready to be 
bread and land and tools and stock to the young adventurer. 
And if in any one respect they have come sboi-t, see what ample 
retribution of good tM^Lave made. They have lost no time 
and spared no expense to collect libraries, museums, galleries, 
colleges, palaces, hospitals, o]>servatorie8, cities. The ages have 
not been idle, nor Kings slack, nor the i-ich niggardly. Have we 
not atoned for this small offence (which we could not help) of 
leaving you no right in the soil, by this splendid indemnity of 
ancestral and national* wealth ? Would you have beentbom 
like a gipsy in U. hedge, and preferred yourfreedom on a heath, 
and the range of a planet vrhkh had no shed or boscage to 
cover yoi^ from sun and wind, —to this towered and citied 
world P to thit^ world of Rome, and Memphis, and Constanti- 
nople, and Vienna, and Paris, and Lemdon, and New Tork P 
For thee Naples, Florence, and Venice, for thee the fair 
Mediterranean, the sunny Adriatic; for thee both Indies 
smile ; for thee the hospitable North opens its heated palaces 
under the polar circle', for thee roads have been cut in eveiw 
direction across the land, and fleets of floating palaces with 
every security for strength, and provision for luxui-y, swim by 
sail and by steam through aU the waters of this world. Every 
island for thee has a town ; every town a hotel. Though thou 
wast bom landless, yet to thy mdustiy and thiift and small 
condescension to the established usage, — scores of servants 
are swarming in every strange pj^ice with cap and knee to thy 
command, scores, nay hundreds and thousands, for thy ward- 
ipbe, thy table, thy chamber, thy libriiry, thy leisure: and 
cveiy Vhim is anticipated and served by the best ability of 
the whole population of each countir. The king on the throne 
governs for thee, apd the judge judges ; the banister pleads ; 
Uie fanner tUls, the joiner hammers, the postman rides. la 
it not exaggerating a trifle to insist on a formal acknowledg- 
ment^ of your claims, when these substantial advantages have 
been secured to you P Now can youi* children be educated, 
your labour turned to their advantage, and its fruits sectu'ed 
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to them after yom* It i$ frivolous to say, yfl>u have tao 

acre, b^use you have not a matbematically measured piece of 
landL Providence takes cai*e that you shall have a place, that 
you are v^aited for, and come accreted ; and, as soon as you 
put your gift to use, you shall have acre or acre’s worth 
according to your cxlubition of desert, — ^acre, if you heed 
land i— acre’s wci*th, if you prefer to draw, or carve, or make 
shoes, or wheels, to the tilling of the soil. 

Besides, it mi^ht temper your indignation at the supposed 
wrong which society has done you, to keep the question^fore 
you, how society got into this predicament P Who put things 
on this false basis ? No single man, but all men. No man 
voluntarily and knowingly ; but it is the result of that degree 
of culture there is in the planet. The order of things is as 
good as the character of the populatj^n pennits. Consider it 
as the work of a great and beneficent and progreasiveneoessity, 
which, from the first pulsation of the first animal life, up to 
the present high culture of the l>c8t nations, has advanced 
thus far. Tliank the rude fostermother though she has taught 
you a better wisdom than her own, and htis set hopes in your 
i/jaiv which shall be bist<jry in the next ages. You are your» 
self the result of this manner of living, this fohl compromise, 
this vituperated Sodom. It nourishetl you with care and love 
on its breast, as it had nourished many a lover of>thc right, 
and many a poet, and prophet, and teacher oPvuen. Is it so 
irremediably bad ? Then again, if th<? mitigations ai’e con- 
sidered, do not all the mischiefs virtually vanish ? The form 
is bad, but see you not bow eveiy personal character reacts on 
the form, and makes it new ? A strong person makes the law 
and custom null before his o^m will, 'Then the principle of 
lovo and truth reappears in the stnetest courts of fashion and 
property. Under the richest robes, in the darlings of the 
selectest circles of European or American aristocracy, the 
strong heart will beat with love of mankind, with impatience 
of accidental distinctions, with the desire to achieve its own 
fate, and make every ornament it wqjirs authentic and real. 

Moreover, as we have airetd;^ i?hown that there is no pure 
reformer, so iUis to be considered that there is no pure con- 
servative, no man who from the l^eginning to the eud^^ his 
life maintains the* defective institutions ; but he who Ifeta his 
face like a flint against every novelty, when approached in the 
confidence of conversation, in the presence of friendly and 
generous persons, has als# his gracious and relenting, motions, 
and espouses for the time the cause of man ; and even If tliis 
be a short-lived emotion, yet the remembrance of it in private 
hours mitigates his selfishness and compliance with custom* 

The Friar Bernard lamented in hia cell on Mount Ike 
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etimes of dlysISu-j, wd xisiog one Mohiag bdfore tron; 
Ms bed of mcM^ and dry leaves^ be gnawed Ms roots and^iemea^ 
diunk tbespri^andsetfortbtogoto Eometor^onntbe eor^ 
mption of On Ms way lie encountered znauy trar^dders * 

who Rested Mm oonrteon&dy ; and tlie cabins of tlie peasants 
and me castles of the lords supplied Ms few wants. vVlienthe 
ctMne*at last to Bome^ Ms piety and good will dhsily introduced 
Mm to many families of the ncM and on the fort day he saw 
and tUked with gentle mothers with their babes at ttbir breasts, 
who told him how much love they bore their children, and how 
they were perplexed in their daily walk lest they should fail 
in their duty to them. * What !' he said, * and this on rich 
embroidered carpets, on marble floors, with cunning sculpture, 
and carved wood, and rich pictures, and piles of Moks about 
you ?* — Look at our pictiwes and books,’ they said, ‘ and we will 
tell you, good Father, how we spent the last evening. These 
are stories of godly children and holy families and romantic 
sacrihces made in old or in recent times by great and not mean 
persons ; and last evening, our family was collected, and our 
husbands and brothers discoursed sadly on what we conld save 
and give in the hard times.’ Then came in the men, and theW 
said, * What chber, brother ? Does thy convent want gifts r’ 
Then the friar Bernard went hofbc swiftly with other thoughts 
than he braught, saying, ' This way of life is wrong, yet these 
Bomans, whouf I pin-yed God to destroy, are lovers, they are 
lovers ; what can 1 do ?’ 

The reformer concedes that these mitigations exist, and 
that, if he proposed comfort, he should take sides with the 
establishment Your words are (excellent, but they do not tell 
the whole. Conservatism is aMuent and openhanded, but 
there is a cunning juggle in riches. 1 observe that they take 
somewhat for eveiythutg they give. 1 lock bigger, but am less ; 

I have more clothes, but am not so warm ; more ai*moui% but 
less courage; more books, but less wit. What you say of 
your planted, builded, and decorated world, is tme enough, 
and I gladly avail mysqjif of its convenience; yet I have 
renurkS that what holds in par4icular, holds in geneml, that 
the plant Man does not require for his most gl(^’ious flowering 
t-his popip of preparation and convenience, bpt the thoughts of 
some beggarly Homer who stroDed; God knows when, in the 
infancy and barbarism of the old world ; the gravity and sense 
oi some slave Moses who leads away his fellow slaves from 
their masters ; the contemplation of some l^ythian Anacharsis ; 
the erect, formidable valour of some Dorian townsmen in the 
town of Sparta ; the vigour of Clovis the Frank, and Alfred the 
Saxon, and AlaHc the Gk)th, and Mahomet, Ali, and Omar tlie 
Arabiims, Saladin the Curd, and Othman Uie Turk, suiBioed, to 
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btdld wjjat you tjall society, on the spot and in the msiani 
when the sound mind in a sound body appeared. Rich and 
fine is your dross, O conservatism! your horses are of the best 
® blood; your roads are well cut and well paved; your pant^ is 
full 01 meats and your cellar of wines, and a very good s^te 
andoondition are you for gentlemen and ladies to live under ; 
but every one of these goods steals away a drop of my blood. 
I want the necessity of supplying my own wants. All this 
costly culture of yours is not necessary. Greatness does m»t 
need it. Yonder peasant, who sits neglected there in a comer, 
carries a whole revolution of man and nature in his head 
which shall be a sacred hiatoiy to some future ages. For man 
is the end of nature ; nothing so easily organizes itself in every 
part of the univt'rae as he ; no moss, no Ijiphcn is so easily ]>om ; 
and he tahes along with him and out from himself the 
whole apparatus of society and condition extempore, as an army 
encamps in a desert, and whore all was just now blowing sand, 
creates a white city in an hour, a government, a market, a 
place for feasting, for convei’sation. and for love. 

These considciutions, urged by tbosj^ whose characters and 
f.hose fortunes are yet to be formed, must needs command the 
sympathy of all reasonable persons. But beside thjit charity 
which should make all adult persons interested for the youth, 
and engage them to see that he has a free held anil fair play 
on his entrance into lift^ we are bound to see that the society, 
of which we compose a part, does not i>ermit the formation or 
continuance of views and practices injurious to the honour and 
weKai'C of mankind, The objection to conservatism, when 
embodied in a party, is, that in its Jove of .acts, it hates 
piinciplcs ; it lives in the senses, not in truth ; it sacrifices to 
despair ; it goes for availableness in its candidate, not for worth ; 
and for expediency in its measmres, aiKi not for the right. 
Under pretence of allowing ff»r friction, it makes so many 
additions and supplements to the machine of society, that it 
will play smoothly and softly, Init vill no longer grind any 
grist. r 

The conservative paity iu«fhe universe concedes that the 
radical would tfPk sufficiently to the jnirposc, if we were still 
in the gai’den of Eden ; he legislates foi* man as he ought to be ; 
his theory is right, but he makes no allowance for friction ; 
and this omission makes his whole doctrine false. The idealist 
retoris, that the conservative falls into a far more noxious 
eiTor in the other extremA The conservative assnmes sickness 
as a no4^es8ity, and his social frame is a hospital, his total 
legislation is for the present distress, a universe in slippers 
and flannels, with bib and pap-spoon, swallowing pills and 
herb-tea. Sickness gets oz^^mzed as well as heidtb, the vice 
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A8 wdl as^the virtue. Kow tlxat a vicious system §i tra^ 
has existed so long, it has stereotyped itself in the human 
generation, and misers are hpm. And now that sickness Ima 
got such a foothold, leprosy has grown cunning, has got into^ 
5ie ballot-box; the lepers outvote the clean; society has re- 
solved itself into a Hospital Committee, and all its law»«are 
quarantine. If any man resist, and set up el^oolish hope he 
has entertained as good against the general despair, society 
fi-owns on him, shuts him out of her opportunities, her 


jrananes, ner reiecto 
turn a sexton’s turn. 


Conservatism takes as low a view of 


every part of human {iction and passion. Its religion is just 
as bad ; a lozenge for the sick ; a dolorous tune to beguile the 
distemper; mitigatiop^s of pain by pillows and anodynes; 
always mitigations, nevcn remedies ; pardons for sin, fimeral 
honoui*s‘, — never seif-helj), renovation, and virtue. Its social 
and political action has no better aim ; to keep out wind and 
weather, to bring the day and year about, and mj^e the world 
last our day; not to sit on the -world and steer it rnot to sink 
the memory of tlie past in the glory of a new and more excejlent 
creation ; a timid cobbler and patcher, it <legi’ades whatever rt 
Ouches. The cause of educatiun is urged in this coimtry with 
the utmost earaestness, — on wUhl gi'oimcl ? why on this, that 
the pcox.>hifhave the power, and if they are not instructed to 
sympathize with the intelligent, reading, t rading, and govern- 
ing class, inspired with a taste for the siune competitions and 
piizes, they will ux)sot the fair pageant of Judicature, and 
j)erhai)s lay a hand on the sacred muniments of wealth itself, 
and new distribute the^land. Religion is taught in the same 
g[)irit. The contractors w^ho were building a road out of 
Baltimore, some years ago. found the Irish iaboiircrs quarrel- 
some and refractoiy, to a dtwee that embari-assed the agents, 
and seriously interrupted tbe progress of the work. The 
coi*poration were advised to call otf the police, and build a 
Catholic chapel ; which they did ; the priest presently restored 
order, and the work weni- on prosx>crously. Such hints, be 
sure, are too valuable to be lost. If you do not value the 
Sabbath, or other religious institutions, gidS yourself no 
concern about maintaining them. They havy already acquii*ed 
a market value as conservators of property; and if priest 
and church-member should fail, the chambers of commerce 


and the presidents tot the Banks, the veiw innholders and 
landlord of the county would mustet ^vith luiy to their sup- 


poi*t, 

0£ course, religion in such hands loses its essence. Instead 
of that reliance, which the soul suggests on the eternity of 
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trath tag. doty, m«Q are mklea into a vdiraoe m iifetikitioni 
which, the saomaitthey oeeee to be theingtaateaieoiis creaticme 
jd the devout seutimeut, are worthless. Beligiou amone the 
low b^omes low. As it loses its truth, it loses credit with the 
sagacious. They detect the falsehood of the preachmg, but 
whdh they say so, aU good citizens cry. Hush; do not weaken 
the state, do ndt take off the strait jacket from dangerous 
persons. E^ery honest f^ow must keep up the hoax the best 
he can; must patronize providence and piety, and wherever he 
sees anv^hing that will keep men amus^, schools or churches 
or poel|y, or picture-galleries or music, or what not, he 
mu^ cry “ Hist-a-boy,” and urge the game on. What a com- 
pliment we pay to the good Spisit with our superserviceable 
zeal I 

But not to balance reasons for and j^ainst the establishment 
any longer, and if it still be asked in this necessity of partial 
organization, which party on the whole has the highest claims 
on our symnathy P I bring it home to the private heart, where 
all such qu^ions must have their final arbitrament. How will 
every strong and uenerous mind choose its ground — with the 
defenders of the old ? or with the seekers of Uie now P Which 
is that stat^ which promises tcjL edify a great, brave, and bene- 
ficent man ; to thi'ow him on his resources, and tax the strength 
of his character P On which part will Ciioh dt us fi:\d himself 
in the hour of health and of aspiration ? 

I understand well the respect of mankind for war, because 
that breaks up the Chinese stagnation of society, and demon- 
strates the personal merits of all men. A state of war or 
anarchy, in which hiw has little force, js so far valuable, that 
it puts every man on trial. The man of principle is known as 
such, and even in the fury of faction is respected. In the civil 
wars of France, Montsiigne alone, among all the French gent^, 
kept his castle gates imban'ed, and made his personal integrity 
as good at least as a regiment. The man of courage and 
resources is shown, and the effeminate and base person. Those 
who rise above war, and those who fall below it, it easily dis- 
criminates, as wen as those, ^ho, accepting its rude oonditions, 
ke^ their owiAead by their own sword. 

But in peace and a commercial state we depend, not as we 
ought, on our knowledge and all men’s knowledge that we are 
honest men, but we cow^dly lean on the virtue of others. For 
it is always at last the virtue of some men ^ the society, whicli 
keeps the law in any reverence and power. Is there not some- 
thing shameful that I shoala owe my peaceful occupancy of 
my house and field, not to the knowledge of my countrymen 
tw I am useful, but to their respect for sund^ other refti* 
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taUc I 'know not wkcm^ wkoae joint Tirfcne still keep 

tkolawin gOododonrF , * 

It will never make anj difference to aliero wkat the laws are. 
His greatness wQl shine and accomplish itjself xmto the end# 
whether they second him or not. If he have earned his bread 
ov dmdj^ery> and in the narrow and crooked ways which j^ere 
au an ew law had left him, he will make it ahiea^ honourable 
by his expmiditure. Of the past he will take no heed; for its 
wrongs he will not hold himself responsible: h^ will sav, all 
the meanness of my progenitors shau not bereave me of the 
power to make this hour and company fair and ||ktiniate. 
Whatever streams of power and commodity dow toVe, shall 
of me acquire healing virtue, and become foxmtains of safety, 
Caamot I too descend a Redeemer into natme ? Whosoever 
hereafter shall nama^my name, shall not record a malefactor, 
but a benefactor in thJ earth. If there be power in good 
intention, in fidelity, and in toil, the noilh fdnd shall be purer, 
the stars in heaven shall glow with a kindlier beam, that 1 
have lived. I am primarily engaged to myself to be a public * 
servant of all the gods, to demoixstmte to all men that there 
is intelligence and good will at the heart of things, and%ev|pr 
higher and yet higher leadings. These are my engagements ; 
how can your law further or binder me in what I shall do to 
men P On the other hand, these dispositions estabhah their 
relations 1;o m^. Wherever there is worth, I shall be greeted. 
Wheiever there are men, are the objects of my strdy and love. 
Sooner or later all men will be my friends, and will testify in 
all methods the energy of their regard. I cannot thank your 
law for my protection. I protect it. It is not in its power to 
protect me. It is my bnsiness to make myself revered. 1 
depend on my honour, my labour, and my dispositions, for my 
pl^e in the affections of mankind, and not on any conventions 
or j^chments of yours. 

But if I allow myself in dCTelictions, and become idle and 
dissolute, X quickly come to love the protection of a strong law, 
because I feel no title in myself to my adi'antages. To the 
intemperate and covetoiik persop no love flows; to liim man- 
kind would pay no rent, no dividend, if force wjge once relaxed ; 
nay, if they could give their verdict, they wofid say, that his 
seH-indulgence and his oppression deserved punishment from 
society, and not that rich board and lodging he now enjoys. 
The law acts then as a screen of his unworthiness, and makes 
him worse the longer it protects him- 

In conclusion, to return from this alternation of partial views, 
to the high platform of universal and necessary history, it is 
a happiness for mankind that innovation has got on so and 
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has so free a field before it. The boldness of%ic^hopo men 
entertai^i transcends all former experience. It oalms and 
cheers them ivith the picture of a simptle and equal life of 
f“ truth and piety. And this hope flowered on what tree ? It 
was not impoited from the stodc of some celestial plant, but 
here on the wild crab of conservatism. It is much that 
this old and vitr.perated system of things has borne so fair a 
child. It predicts that amidst a planet peopled with cons^a- 
tiv^, one IGhf ormer may yet be Ikuh. 





THE TRANSCENDENTALI8T, 

A LsoTtUB BEAD xs THE Masonic Temple, Bostok, Jasuabt, 1812,^ 

rpHE first thing we have to say respecting what are called 
1 new views here in New England, at the*present is, 
that they are not new, but the very oldest of tjj^oughts oast 
into the mould of these new times. The light is always iden- 
tical in its composition, but it falls on a great vmety of 
objects, and by so falling is first revealed to us, not i#its own 
form, for it is formless, Imt in theirs ; in like manner, thought 
only apT^ai‘s in the objects it classifies. What is popularly 
called TranRcen(j0ntjyjBm amoiig us, is Idealism ; Idealism as 
it apxiears in 1842. As^hinkers, mankind have ever divided 
into two sects, Materialists and Idealists; the first class 
founding on experience, the second on consciousness ; the first 
class beginning to tliink from the data of the senses, the 
second class perceive that the senses aie not final, and say, 
the senses give us representations of things, but what arj^ the 
things themselves, they cannot tell. The materialist insisife 
<m facts, on history, on the foive of circumstances, and the 
animal wants of man ; the idemist on the i>owor of Thought 
and of Will, on biepiration, on nm*acle, on individual culture. 
These two modes of thinking are both natural, but the 
idealist contends that his w’ay of thinking is in higher nature 
He concedes all that the other allinns, admits the impressions 
of sense, admits their coherency, their use and beauty, and 
then a^ks the matt^rh^ilist for liis groimds of assurance that 
things are as his senses represent them. But 1, he says, ^ffirm 
facts not affected by the allusions of sense, facts which are of 
the same nature as the faculty which reports them, and not 
liable to doubt; facts which in their first appearance to us 
assume a native superiority to material facts, degi*uding these 
into a language by which the first are to be spoken; facta 
which it only needs a retirement froni the seusea to discern. 
Every materialist will be an ideaMst ; but an idealist can never 
go backward to be a materialist. ^ 

The idealist, in speaking of events, see® them as spiiits. 
He diies not deny the sensuous fact : by no means ; but he will 
not sec that alone. He does not deny the presence of this 
table, this chair, anfd the walls of this room, but he looks at 
these things as the reverse side of flie tapestry, as the other 
end, each being a sequel or completion of a spiritual fact which 
nearly concerns him. This manner of looking at things, trans^ 
fers every object in nature from an independent and anomalous 
position withou': there, into the consciousness. Even the 
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Ck>a^aie» |>erhaps tbe logkS c&otlmdet of 
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mto £be beareiiB, thougli we sbomd sink mto the al^jrse, wo 
never go oat of ourselves; it is always oar own thougnt that 
wepOroeiTe/* What more coold an idealist say P 

materialist, secure in the certainty of sensatiom mocks 
at finespun thd&ries, at star-gazers and dreamers* and believes 
^ that his lif^ is solid, that he at least takes nothing for granted, 
but knows where he stands, and what he does, Xet how easy 
it is to show him, that he also is a phantom walking work* 
ing atnid phantoms, and that he need only ask a imestion or 
two beyond his daily questions, to find hiS solid nniverse 
growing dim and impalpable bcfoi’C his sense. The sturdy 
capitalist, no matter how dee|^ and s<^ua,re ois blocks of Quincy 

f ’anite he lays the foundations of his banking-house, or 
xchange, must set it, at last, not on a cuIhs corresponding to 
the angles of his stmeture, but on a mass of unknown materials 
and solidity, red-hot or white-hot, perhaps at the core, which 
rotmds off to an almost pei'fect sphericity, and lies floating in 
soft air, and goes spinning away, dri^ggmg bank and baiter 
Vitb it at a rate of taonsimda of miles the hour, he knows not 
whither — a bit of bullet, now gUiirmering, now darkling 
through a small cubic space on the edge of an unimaginable 
pit, of emptiness. And this wild balloon, in whicib* his whole 
venture is embarked, is a just symbol of his whole state and 
faculty. One thing, at lea^, he says is certain, and does not 
give me the headache, that figures do not He; the multiplica- 
tion table has been hitherto found unim;^eachable truth; and, 
moreover, if I put a gold eagle in my safe, I find it again to- 
mormw ; — ^but for these thoughts, I know not whence they are. 
They change and pass away. But ask him why he believes 
that an uniform experience wiD continue uniform, or on what 
gi’ounds he founds his faiHi in his figures, and he will perceive 
that his mental fabric is built up on just as strange and quaking 
foundations as his proud edifice of stone. 

In the order of tlioiight, the materialist takes his departure 
from the external world, au(^ esteems a man as one product of 
that. The ideAist takes his dep«artiire from his consciousness* 
and reckons the world an appearance. The materialist respects 
sensible masses, Society, Government, social art, and luxuiy, 
every estabHshment, cveiy mass, whether majority of numbeiiB, 
or extent of space, or amount of objects, 4 eveiy social action. 
The ideaHst has another measure, which is metaphysical, 
namely, the ranJe which things themselves take iu his con- 
sciousness; not at all, the size or appearance, Mind is the 
only reality, of which men and all other natures arc better or 
worse reflectors. Nature, iiteiuture, history, are only subjective 
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them to MmseU, jet when he sp^s acientihealij^ or after the 
order of though^ he is constrained to degrade persons into 4 
representatives of tmtha. He does not respect Ig&onr^ or tl^ 
planets of labour, namely, property, otherwise than aa a 
manifold sriabol, iUnstrating with wonderful fidelity of details 
the laws of being; he does not respect government, except as » 
far as it reiterates the law of his mind; nor the church; nor 
charities; nor arts, for ihemselres; but hears, as at a vast 
distance, what they say, as if his consciousness would speak 
to him throiigh a pantomimic scene. His thought — ^that is the 
Universe. His experience inclines him to behold the pro- 
cession of facts you^aU the world, as flowing perpetually 
outward from an inviwbls^unsounded centre in hunseli, centre 
alike of him and of them, and necessitating him to regard all 
things as having a subjective or relative existence, relative to 
that aforesaid Unknown Centre of him. 

Prom this transfer of the world into the consciousness, this 
beholding of all things^ in the mind, follow easily his whole 
ethics. It is simpler to be self-dependent. The height, 'th# 
deity of man is, to be self -sustained, to need no gift, no foreign 
force. Society is good when it^des not violate me; but best 
when it isdikest to solitude. Everything real is seJf-esdstent. 
Everything dirSie shai'es the self-existenco of Deity. All that 
you call the world is the shadow of that substance which you 
are, the perpetual creation of the powers of thought, of those 
that are dependent and of those that are independent of your 
wiH, Do not cumber, yourself with fruitless pains to mend 
and remedy remote effects ; let the soul be erect, aud all things 
will go wefl. You think me the child of my circumstaiic^s : I 
make my circumstance. Let any thought or motive of mine 
be different from that they are, thAditterence wiH transform 
my condition and economy. I — ^tloB thought which is called 
1 — is the mould into which the world is poured like melted 
wax. The mould is inviBU)le, but the world betrays the shape 
of the mould. You call it the jxwver of circumstance, but it is 
the power of me. Am I in hax-mony with myscjjtf ? my position 
will seem to you just and commanding, I vicious and 
insane ? my fortunes wiL seem to you obscure aud descending. 
As I am, so shall I assi>ciate, aud, so shall 1 act; Osssare 
history will paint »ut Caesar. Jesus acted so, bwause he 
thought so. I do not wish to ovt^rlook or to gainsay any 
reality; I say, I make my circumstance : but if you ask me, 
VtTience am 1 ? 1 feel like other men my relation to that Pact 
wliich cannot be spoken, or defined, nor even thought, but 
which exists, and wul 
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The Transcendentaliet adopts the whole oonneoliozi of spirit* 
nal dofttriae. He beheves in miracle^ in the perpetual openness 
of the hmnan mind to new influx of light and power; he 
belies ip inspiration, and in ecstasy. Me wishes that the 
spiritual principle shotdd be suffered to demonstrate itself to 
tl^eend, in all possible applications to the ^te of man, without 
the admission* of anytmnff unspiriiual ; that is, anything 
positive, dogmatic, personal. Thus, the spiritual measure of 
yuspiratiofl is the depth of the thought, and never, who said 
it ? And so he resists all attempts to palm other rules and 
measures on the spirit than its own. 

In action, he easily incurs the charge* of antinomianism by 
his avowal that he, who has the Lawgiver, may with safety not 
only neglect, but even contravene ever^written commandment 
In the play of Othello, the expiring DeKdemona absolves her 
husband of the murder, to her attendant Emilia. Afterwards, 
when Emilia charges him with the crime, Othello exclaims, 

** You heal'd her aay herself it was not I/" 

Emilia replies, 

V < “The more angel she, and thou the blacker jdevd/* 

Of this fine incident, Jaoo?)i, the Transcendenttil moralist, 
makes use. with other parallel instances, in his reply to Eiehte. 
Jacobi, refusing aU measure of right and wiong except the 
determinations of the private spirit, remarks that there k no 
crime but has sometimes been a virtue. I,"' he says, ** am 
that atheist, that godless person who, in opposition to an 
imaginary doctrine of calculation, would lie as the dying 
Desdemona lied ; would lie and deceivt>, as Pylades when he 
pei-sonated Orestes; would assassinate like Timoleon; would 
jKJijure myself like Epaminondas, and John de Witt; I would 
resolve on suicide like (feto ; 1 would commit sacrilege with 
David; yea, and pluck ws of tiorn on the Sablmth, for no 
other reason thjjn that I was fainting for Is^k of food. For, 
I have assurance in myself, that, in pardoning these faults 
according to the letter, mai^ exerts the sovereign right which 
the ma^*esty of Jiis being confers on him ; ho sets the seal of 
his divine naturb to the grace he accords/’* 

In like mannei^ if there is anything grand and daring in 
human thought or virtue, any reliance on the vast, the 
unknown ; any presentiment ; any extravjjgance of faith, the 
spiritualist adopts it as.most in nature. The oriental mind 
has always tended to this largeness. Buddhism is an expression 
of it. Tlie Buddhist who th^ks no man, who says, ** do not 
flatter your benefactors,” but who, in his conviction that eveiy 

• Colcrldff^^s Translation, 
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deed no poseibiKty escape its reword, will not 

deoave the beneiactor by pretending that be has don% more 
t^a.Ti bo eboxild, is a Tranaoendentalist. 

Tou will see by this eketcb that there is no such thing as a i 
Transcendental pmiy : that there is no pure Transcenden-^ 
talist ; that we know of none but prophets and heralds of sugh 
a philosophy ; that all who by ^i*ong bias at nature have 
leaned to the ^iritual side in doctrine, have stepped short of 
their goal. We have had many harbingers ana foi'erunners; 
but of a purely spiritual life, history has afforded no example. 

I mean, we have yet no man who haa leaned entirely on his 
character, and eaten angels^ food ; who, trusting to his senti- 
ments, found life made of miracles ; who, working for universal 
aims, found hixnself fed, he knew not how ; clothed, sheltered, 
and weaponed, he kne!^ how, and yet it was done by his 
own hands. Only in the instinct of the lower animals, we find 
the suggestion of the methods of it, and something higher 
than our understanding. ,The squirrel hoards nuts, and the 
bee gathers honey, without knowing what they do, and they 
are thus provided for wifhotit selfishness or disgrace. 

Shall we s^, then, thiA Transcendentalism is the Satumadi%i 
or excess of FaiHi ; the presentiment of a faith proper to man 
in his integrity', excessive only when his imperfect obedience 
hinders thc^saiiafaction of his wish. Nature is transcendental, 
exists primarily, necessarily, ever works and advances, yet 
talces no thought for to-morrow. Man owns the dignity of the 
life which throbs around liim in chemistry, and tree, and 
animal, and in the involuntary functions of his own body ; yet 
he is balked when he tries to fling himself into this enchanted 
circle, where all is doneT without degradation. Yet genius and 
virtue predict in man tlie same abstmee of private ends, and of 
condescension to circumstances, united with every trait and 
tadent of beauty and power. 

Tins way of thinking, faUing on lloman times, made Stoic 
philosophers; falling on despotic times, made patriot Catos 
and Brutuses; falling on superstitious times, made prophets 
and apostles ; on popish times, n^adc protestants and ascetic 
monks, preachers of Faith agpnst the preac^rs of Works; 
on prolatical times, made Puritans and Quakm*s ,* and falling 
on Unitarian and commercial times, makes tHe peculiar shades 
of Idealism which we know. 

It is well known most of ray audience, that the Idealism 
of the present day acquired the name^f Ti*anscendental, from 
the use of that term by Immanuel Kant, of Konigsberg, wbo 
replied to the sceptical philosophy of Locke, which insisted 
that thei*e was nothing in the intellect which was not pre- 
viously in the experience of the senses, by showing that ihero 
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waft a v^imtK>rtaat class ideas, or impera^TS ftms, wihicb 
did ncC come oj experience, bnt tkroa&h w^hich experience was 
aoqtdred ; that these were intuitions ox the zhinditsdf ; and he 
denominated them Trmseendental forms. The extraordinarjr 
pmfonndness and precision of that man^s thinking have given 
Tqgue ^ his nomenclature, in Europe and America, to that 
extent, that whatever belongs to the dass of intmtive thought, 
is popular^ called at the present day Trmiwemdmtcd. 

Al&ougn, as we have said, there is no pure Transcend^- 
talist, yet the tendency to respect the intuitions, and to give 
them, at least in our creed, all authority over our experience, 
has deeply coloured the conversation and poetry of the present 
day: and the liistoiy of genius and of religion in these times, 
though impure, and as yet not incarnated in any powerful 
individual, will be the history of thi^teidencj. 

It is a sign of our times, conisyicuous to the coarsest observer, 
that many intelligent and religious persons withdraw them- 
selves from the common labours wond competitions of the 
market. and the caucus, and betake themselves to a certain 
solitary and critical way of living, from which no solid fruit 
Jiar yet appeai-ed to justify their 'separation. They hold 
themselves aloof; they feel the disproportida between their 
faculties and the work offere(f"them, and they prefer to ramble 
in the country and perish of ennui, to the degradai^on of such 
charities and such ambitions as the city can propose to them. 
They are striking work, and crying out for somewhat woiahy 
to do ! What they do, is done only because they are over- 
powered by the humanities that spealc on all sides ; and they 
consent to* such labour as is open to them, though to their 
lofty dream the wiiting of Iliads or Hhmlcts, or tie budding 
of cities or empires seems drudgery. 

Now everyone must do after his kind, be he asp or angel, 
and these must. The question, which a wise man and a 
student of modem history will ask, is, what that kind is? 
And truly, as in ecclesiastical history we take so much pains 
to know what the Gnostics, vrhat the Essenes, what the 
Manichees, and what the Heformers believed, it would not 
misbecome us^+X) inquire nearer home, what these companions 
and contemporaries of oiu*a think and do, at least so far as 
these thoughts ahd actions appear to be not jujcidental and 
personal, but common to many, and the inevitable dower ol the 
5Vee of Time. Our American Hteraturo^d spiritual history 
are, "we confess, in the aj)tative mood ; but whoso knows these 
seething brains, these admirable radicals, these unsocial wor- 
shippers, these talkers who talk the sun iind moon away, will 
believe that this heresy cannot pass away without leaving its 
mark* 
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aore tDue%; spirit of thdr writiog aadimTersatioii 
is lonely; they r^el influences; ,they shun general siciety; 
they incline to shut themselTes in their chamb^ in the hpuse» 
to Hve in the country mth^ than in the town, and to find 
their tasks and amusements in solitude. Society, to he sure, 
does not like this very well ; it saith, Whoso goes to walk alone, 
accuse the whole world ; he declax«th all to ha^unfit to be lus 
companions; it is veiyunciril, nay, insulting; S^ie^ will reta- 
liate. Meantime, this retirement does not proceed from any 
whim on the part of these sej^rators ; but if any one will t^e 
pains to talk with th^, he^wul find that this part is chosen both 
temperament and from principle : with some unwilling- 
ness, too, and as a choice of the less of two evils ; for these 
persons are not by nature melancholy, sour, and unsocial— 
they are not stock&h S!r byute — but joyous; susceptible, affeo«^ 
tionate ; they have even mSre than others a great wish to be 
loved. Like the young Mozart, they are rather ready to cr^ 
ten times a day, “iBut arf you sure you love me P” Nay, if 
they tell you their whole thought, they will own that love 
seems to them the last and highest gift of nature ; that there 
are persons whom in theh* hearts they daily thank for existing,* 
— persons whose faces are perhaps unknown to them, hut 
whose fame and spirit have penetrated their solitude — ^and for 
whose sakg they wish to exist. To behold the beauty of 
another charactOT, which inspires a new interest in our own ; 
to behold the beauty lodged in a human being, with such 
vivacity of apprehension, that I am instantly forced home to 
inquire if I am not deformity itself : to behold in another the 
expression of a lofe so Ligh that it assures itself — assures 
itself also to me agaiilst every possible casualty except my 
imworthiness : — these are degi-ees on the scale of human 
happiness, to which they have ascended ; and it is a fidelity to 
this sentiment which has made common association distasteful 
to them. They wish a just and even fellowship, or none. 
They cannot gossip with you, and they do not wish, as they 
are sincere and religious, to gratify any mere curiosity which 
you may entertain. Like fairies, tjicy do not wish to be spoken 
of. Love me^ they say, but do not ask who i§^y cousin and 
my uuole. If you do not need to hear my thought, because 
you can read it in my face and behaviour, "then I will teU it 
you froai, eunrise to sunset. If you cannot divine it, you 
would not understai^ what I say, I will not molest myseli 
for you. I do not wish to be profaned. 

^Arid yet, it seems as if this loneliness, and not this love, 
would prevail in their circumstances, because of the extrav^m^t 
demand they make on human nature. That, indeed, consritirtea 
a new feature in^heir portrait, that they are the most eating 
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and extortionate critics. Their quarrel with ftvei% man they 
meet^ is not mth his kind, but with his d^ee. There is not 
enough of him— that is the only fault. They prolong their 
privtfege of childhood in this wise, of doing nothinijf^but 
making immense demands on all the gladiators in the Uste of 
action and fame. They make us feel the strange disappoint- 
ment which ov^casts every human youth. So many promising 
youths, and never a finished man I The profound nature wifi 
have a samgo rudeness j the delicate one will be shallow, or 
the victim of sensibility; the richly accomplished will have 
some capital absurdity ; and so every piece has a crack. Tis 
strange, but this masterpiece is the result of such an extreme 
delicacy, that the most unobsei-ved flaw in the boy will nentra- 
lize the most aspiring genius, and spoil the work. Talk with 
a seaman of the hazards to life in liis^'professicm, and he will 
ask you, “ Where ai*e the old sailoreTr* do you not see that JtU 
are young men P” And we, on this sea of human thought, in 
like manner inquire. Where are th^i! old idealists? where iire 
they who represented to the last generation that extravagant 
hope, which a few happy aspirants suggest to ours ? In 
Joo^dng at the class of counsel, and jmwer, and wealth, and at 
the matronage of the land, amidst all the pnidcnce and all the 
triviality, one asks, Where ivro they who represented genius, 
virtue, the invisible and bcavenly world, to these?, Ai*e they 
dead — taken in early ripeness to the gods— agritrxeient wisdom 
foretold their fate ? Or did the high idea dje out of them, and 
leave their unperfnmed body as its tomb and tablet, annoiino- 
ing to all that the celestial inhabitant, "who once gave them 
beauty, had departed ? Will it be better with the new genera- 
tion ? We ejisily predict a fair future 'te each new candidate 
who enters the lists, but we are frivolous and volatile, and by 
low aims and ill example do what we can to defeat this hope. 
Tlien these youths bring us a I'^mgb but effectual aid. fey 
their unconcealed dissatisfaction, they expose our poverty, and 
the insignificance of man to man. A nxan is a poor limitary 
benefactor. Ho ought to be a shower of benefits — a great 
influence, which sbcnild nov^r let hSs brother go, but sbotdd 
refresh old meats continually with new ones ; so that, though 
absent, he should never be out of my mind, Ids name never mr 
from my lips ; but if the earth should open at my side, or my 
last hour were come, his name should be the prayer ,., I should 
utter to the Universe. But in our expciience, man is cheap* 
and friendship wants its/leep sense. We affect to dwell with 
our friends in their absence, but we do not ; when deed, woi*d, 
or letter comes not, they let us go. These exacting children 
ardveartise ub of our wants. There is no comiiliment, no smooth 
speech, witli them ; they pay you only tlis one oomplunent, of 
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insatiable ej|)ecftltti€>n ; they aspire, they severely exact, and if 
they only st^d fast in this vratch>towcr» and persist in de« 
manding unto the end, and without end, then are they terrible 
friends, whereof poet and priest cannot choose but stand in 
awe ; and what if they eat clouds, and drink wind, they have 
not been without service to the race of man. 

With this passion for what is great and exjjraordinary. It 
cannot be wondered at, that th^ are repelled by vulgarity and 
frivolity in people. They say to themselves, It is better to bo 
alone than in bad company. And it is reallj^ a wish to be met 
-^the wish to find society for their hope and relij^on — ^which 
prompts them to shun what is called society. They feel that 
they are never so fit for fiiendship, as when they have quitted 
mankind, and taken themselves to friend. A picture, a book, 
a favourite spot in the Iflils ^pr the woods, which they can people 
with the fair and worthy citation of the fancy, ctui give them 
of tern forms so vivid, that these for the time shall seem real, 
and society the illusion. » 

But their solitary and fastidious manners not only with- 
draw them from the conversation, but from the labours of 
the world ; they arc not ^^ood citizens, not good members i)f^ 
society,' unwillin^dy they bear their part of the public and' 
private burdens; they do not wfiHngly share in the public 
charities, in the public religious ‘rites, in the enterprises of 
education, dt missions foreij^ and domestic, in the abolition 
of the slave-trade, or in the temperance society. They do not 
even like to vote. The philanthropists inquire whetner Tran- 
scendentalism does not moan sloth ; they had as lief hear that 
their friend is dead, as that he is a Transcendentalist ; for 
then is ho paralyzed, and can never do anything for humanity. 
What right, cries the* good world, has the man of genius to 
retreat fnim work, and indulge himself ? The populai' litei-ary 
creed seems t^ Ixi, 'I am a sublime gt^uius ; I ought not there- 
fore to labour/ But genius is the power to labour better and 
more availably. Deserve thy genius : exalt it. The good, the 
illuminated, sit apai-t from the rest, c»nisuring their dulness 
and rices, as if they thought thi^., by sitting veiy grand in 
their chairs, the very brokei*s. attomeys, and, congressmen 
would see the error of their ways, and fiock to them. But the 
good and wise must leani to act, and ca3Ty*'salvation to the 
combatant^ and demagogues in the dusty arena below. 

On the part of tlmae children, it is replied, that life and 
^ their faculty seem to them gifts too rhdi to be squandered on 
"“such trifles as you propose to them. What you call your 
fundamental institutions, your great and holy causes, seem te 
them great abuses, and, when nearly seen, paltry matters. 
Each ‘ Cause,’ as it is called — say Abolition, Temperance, say 
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Oalymiiam, or speedi^jr a^UtUo sbo{)^ 

where ^Jiie ailaOle, let It have been at fim nefp: eo dubU© and 
ethere^^ ia now made up into portable and convenient cahet, 
< and renewed in small quantities to suit puinhasera ^ou xnahe 
^ very free use of these wtnds ‘great’ and *holy/ but few thingfe 
appear to tbem such* Tew persons have an;j|r magUifioence of 
n^re to inspire enthusiasm, and the philanthropies and 
charities have a certain air of quackery. As to the general 
course of living, and the daily employments of men, they can- 
not see much virtue in these, smce they are parts of this 
vicious cirelS ; and, as no great ends are answered by the men, 
there is nothing noble in the arts by which they are maintained. 
Nay, they have" made the experiment, Und found that, from the 
lib^al professions to the coarsest manual labour, and from 
the courtesies of the academy and the “Oollege to the conven- 
tions of the cotillon-room and the* morning call, there is a 
Spirit of cowardly compromise and seeming, which intimat^ a 
frightful scepticism, a life without ^ove, and an activity with- 
out an aim. 

Unless the action is necessary, unless it is adequate, I do 
noJyWish to perform it. 1 do not wish to do one thing but 
'once. I do not love routine. Once possessed of tho principle, 
it is equally easy to make fou^ or forty thousand applications 
of it. A great man will be content to have indicated in any 
the slightest manner his perception of the reigning Idea of hie 
time, and will leave tb those who like it the multiplication of 
examples. When he has hit the white, the rest may sluitter 
the target. Every thing admonishes us how needlessly long 
life is, Eveiy moinont of a hero so raises and cheers us, that 
a twelvemonth is an age. AH that the brave Xanthus brings 
home from his wars, is tho recollection that, at the storming 
of Samos, “in the heat of the battle, Pericles smiled on me, 
and passed on to another ’detachment/' It is the qualify of 
the moment, not the number of days, of events, or of actors, 
that impoi'ts. 

New, we confess, and by m') means happy, is our condition : 
if you want the aid of our lalx>tir, we oursdves stand in greater 
want of the labour. We ire miserable with inaction. We 
perish of rest mid rust ; but we do not like your work, 

‘ Then/ says th^ world. ‘ show me your own,’ 

‘We have none.’ 

‘ What will you do, then ?’ cries the world. 

* We will wait.’ ^ " 

‘Howlcmg?’ 

• Until the Universe rises up and calls us to work/ 

‘ But whilst you wait, you ^w old and useless/ 

^ Be it so : I can sit in a coiner and pensh (as you call ii% 
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me. U<m tnat miob aliau^ come wiU me. U I 
m>t w0rit;, leaet I not lie. AH tliat is clearly due to«^y 
ie not to m M otber places, other men l&ve encotmtered 
sharp trM»H end m themselyes well. ^Ebe nmrtTts 

were sawt astmd^* <«r hur^ alive on meat^hoohs. Cannot we 
acre^ ottr opurap^e to -patience and truth, and without ooni^ 
plaint, or even with good-humour, await our turn of action iu 
the Infinite Oouns^ P’ 

But, to corne a little closer to the secret of these persons, we 
must say, that to tlvnu it seems a vciy eai^ matter to answer 
ol^ections of the man of the world, out not so easy t<> 
dispose of the doubts and objections that occ» r to themselves. 
They are exercised in their own spirit with queries, which 
acquaint them with all adversity, and with the trials of the 
bravest heroes. When I asked them concerning their private 
experience, they answered somewhat in this wise : It is^not 
to oe deni^ th]^ there must be some wide difference betwe<A 
my faith and other faith ; and^mine is a certain brief experi- 
ence, which surprised me in the* highway or in the mark^ in 
some places at ^me time— whether m the body or out of the 
body, God knoweth — and made me aware that I had played 
the fool with fools aU this time, but that law existed tor me 
and for all; that to me belonged trust, a child’s trust and 
obedience, and the worship of ideas, and I should never be fool 
more. WeD, in the space of an hour, probably, I was let down 
fix>m this height ; I was at my old tncks, the selfish member 
of A selfish society. My life is simerficial, takes no root in the 
deep world; 1 aw, When shall 1 die, and be relieved of the 
responaibili^ of seeing an Universe which I do not use ? I 
wish to exchange this fiaeh-of-lightning faith for continuous 
daylight, this £ever«glow for a benign clunate. 

These two states of thought diverge every moment, and 
stand in wild contiust. To hinfwho lo(»k8 at his life from 
these moments of illumination, it will seem thfb he skulks and 
plays a mean, shiftless, and subaltern part iu the world. That 
IS to be done which he has not skill to do, or to ^ said which 
others can say better, and he li^ by, or occupies his hands 
with some plaything, until his hour comes again. Much of 
» our reading, much of our labour, seelus mere waiting; it was 
not that we wej.’S bom for. ^y other could do it as well, or 
better. So little skill enters into these works, so little do they 
ffiftiit with tbe divine life, that it really signifies little wlmt we 
do, whether we turn a grindstone, or nde, or run, or make 
voi*. n ly 
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forttine|^ or gorem the «tate. TJie worst ^aiui'e of tlus 
double &usciou8ii68B is, that the two Hires, of irdderstaad-' 
iug and of the soul, which we lead, really show 1131 ^ little 
^relatioxi to each other, never meet and measure eara ; 
one prevails now, all buzz and din ; atxd the other prmila 
then, all infinitude and paradise ; and, with the progress of 
life, the two discover no greater dis^sition to reconcile them^ 
sdvcs. Ye^ what is my faith? What am I? What but a 
thought of serenity and independence, an abode in the dei^ 
blue sky? Presently the clouds shut down again; yet we 
retain the beHef that this pretty web we weave wdl at last be 
overshot and reticulated with veins of the blue, and that the 
moments will characterize the days. Patience^ then* is for us, 
is it not? Patience, and still patience,,' ^ When we pass, as 
presently we shall, into some new infinitude, out of this Iceland 
of negations, it wiU please us to reflect that, though we had 
few virtues or consolations, we boi'e with our indigence, ‘^or 
once strove to repair it with hypocrisy or false heat of any 
kind. 

But this class are not sufficiently chf^acterized, if we omit to 
at Jd!^ that they are lovers and worshippers of ipeauty. In the 
eternal trinity of Truth, Goo^ess, and Beauty, each in its 
perfection including the three, they prefer to make Beauty the 
sign and head. Something of the same t^te ib obccrvame in 
all the moiul movements of the time, in tlie religious and 
benevolent enterprises. They have a liberal, even an aesthetic 
spirit. A reference to Beauty in action sounds, to be sure, a 
little hollow and ridiculous, in the ears of the old church. In 
politics, it has often sufficed, when the^" treated of justice, if 
they kept the bounds of selfish calculation. If they granted 
i‘estitution, it was prudence which granted it. But tno justice 
which is now claimed for the bla&, and tlie pauper, and the 
drunkai*d is for Bcanty— is for a necessity to the soul of the 
agent, not of the benenciary, I sa;^-, this is the tendency, not 
yet the realization. Our virtue totters and trips, does not yet 
walk firmly. Its representatives are austere; thw preach and 
denounce ; their rectitude is< not yet a grace. They ai‘e still 
liable to that ^/ight taint of burlesque which* in our strange 
world, attaches to j;ho zealot. A saint should be as dear as the 
apple of the eye. Yet we are tempted to smile, and we flee 
from the working to the 8|^culative reformer, to escape that 
same slight ridiciile. Alas for these d£,ys of derision and 
criticism I We call tlie Beautiful the highest, because it 
appears to us the golden mean, escaping the dpwdiuess of the 
good, and the heartlessnese of the true.^—They are lovers of 
nature also, and find an indemnity in the inviolable order of 
the world for the violated ord«r and gi*ac6 of man. 
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Th^re iS, ftouH a jjteat deal of wolWoxoided objeotioa 
bo apolcen or feit agamat tbe aajinge a«d dom^of tbia 
eiaea, so^ie of whoae tiraits we have selected; do doabt, they 
win lay themaelvca open to critioism ajad to lampoons, and aal 
ridiculous stories will be to be told of them as oi any. Th^ 
^rill be oant and pretCarion ; there will be subtilty and ,meon<^ 
shine. These persons are of unequal strength^ and do hot all 
posper. They oomplain that eveiything around them must 
be denied; and if feeble, it takes m their stre^h to deny, 
before they can begin to lead their own life. Grav^ seniors 
insist on tneir respect to this institution, and that usage; to 
an obsolete history; to some vocation, or ooUege, or etiquette* 
or bmeficiary, or chailty, or morning or evening call, Which 
they resist, as wh^^oes not concern them. But it costs such 
sleepless nights, alienatmns and misgivings — ^thcy have so 
many moods about it ; — ^these old guardians never change thdr 
milias ; they have but one mood on the subject, namely, that 
Antony is very perverse-^that it is <juite as much as Antony 
can do, to assert his rights, abstain from what he thinks 
foolish, and keep his temi)er. He cannot help the^ reaction of 
this injustice in his own mind. He is braced-up and stfltCii ; 
all frewlom and flowing genius, all sallies of wit and frolic 
nature are (^uite out of the qu&fiion ; it is well if he can keep 
from lying, injustice, and suicide. " This is no time for gaiety 
and grace. Hfc strength and spirits are wasted in rejection. 
But the strong spirits overpowar those around them without 
eiffort. Their thought and emotion comes in like a flood, 
miite withdraws them from all notice of these carping critics ; 
they sun’ender them^ves with glad heart to the heavenly 
guide, and only by implication reject the clamorous nonsense 
of the hour. (Irave* seniors talk t6 the deaf — church and old 
book.mumble and ritualize to an unheeding, pre*oocupied and 
advancing mind, and thus they by happiness of greater mo- 
mentum lose no time, but take the right road at first. 

Blit all these of whom 1 sj>eak are not proficients ; they are 
novices ; thev only show the road in which man should travel, 
when the soul has greater hcaltl* and prowess. Yet let them 
feel the dignity of their charge, and deserv#a larger power. 
Their heart is the ark in which the fire js concealed, which 
shall bum in a broader and universal flame. Let them obey 
the Genius then moat when his impulse is wildest ; then most 
when he seems to lead to uninliabitable deserts of thought and 
life ; for the path which the hero travels alone is the highway 
of health and benefit to mankind. What is the privilege and 
nobdity of onr nature, but its persistency, through its power 
to attach itself to what is permanent ? 

Society also has its duties in reference to this class* and urns; 
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heboid tkem ^th whii^fc ebwdty it oat lPoe(fii1b]|r »<^e4>e»ie$t 
m&j yet«eocrue from them to tbe wtet^ In omr mecbsmioe* 
Tmf there most m (mlr hmdg^ powbe* 
planes, imd baldmg troughs oat eliso eomh mr&ner xnetm* 
mente^^iehi gmkgee^ ihemcmKetei!tt» mi mi m 

soeie^^ beaidee &mem, eailors, fmd wuemm^ there mmst be ft 
few^bemopoft ol |»|jper ^ kept speeialljr ftg gfttxgen mi meters 
of ebftraieter; persons of a nne» deteetmg who betr^ 

the smallest ftcomnnlationB of wit and fedin^ H the %istsi!ide^« 
Perb&ps too there might be room for the esoitiers mi iisonitord j 
eoUeotors of the heavenly spark with power io ecmrsy the 
etootricity to others. Or, os the storm^toaaed vessd at sea 
speaks the frigate or ’line packet* to leam its longttade)> so it 
may not be without its advantage that we shotild how and then 
eneotxnter rare and gifted men, to con^pa^ the points of our 

r 'tual compass^ and verify our i>earlngs mun superioi* 
nometers. 


Amidst the downward tendency a^d proneness of things, 
when eve^ voice is raised for a new road or another statute^ or 
a subscription of stock, for an improvement in diesst or in 
d6n%try, for a new house or a lar^r kuainess, for a political 
paVty, or the division of an estate— will you not tolerate one or 
two. solitary voices in the land, speaking for thoughts and 
principles not marketable or perishable P IkKui these improve- 
ments and mechanical inventions will be supersede ; these 
modes of living lost out of memory ; these cities ititted, ruined 
by war, by new inventions, by new seats of trade, or the get>« 
logic changes: — all gone, liao the shells which sprinkle the 
seabeach with a white colony to-day, for over renewed to be 
for ever destroyed. But the thoughts which these few hermits 
strove to proclaim by silence, as well as by speeoh, not only 
by what they did, but by what they forebore to do, shall ||bide 
in beauty and strength, to re-organize themselves in natm^ to 
invest themselves anew in other^ perhaps higher endowed and 
happier mixed clay than ours, in fuller union with the soiv 
rounding systeim 
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is b^fixmiiiig to aseeit itself to the senses and to the imagina^ 
iion of her ohildren^ and Bnrope is receding in the same degree. 
This their reaction on education gives a new importance to the 
internal impnoveiq^ts and to the politics of the country^ Who 
has not been stim^ted^to reflection hy the facilities now in 
proffrew of construction for travel and the transpoartatkn of 
goc^ in the ITnited States F 

This rage for road buHding is beneficent for Amerioa, where 
vast distance is so main a consideration in our domestic^ 
politicB and tradei inasmuch as the great political pronuse of 
the invention is to holSi the Union staunch, whose days sebmed 
already numbered by the mere inconvenience of traiuporting 
representatives, judges, and S&cers across such tedious dis* 
tances o£ land and water. Not only is distance annihilate 
but when, as^now, the locomotive and the steamboat, like 
eflormous shuttles, shoot every day across the thoiisand various 
threads of natiouid descent and employment, and bind them 
fast in one web, an hourly assimilation goeSYorward, and there 
is no danger that loqal peculiarities and hostilities should be 
preserved. 

1. But I hasten t6 speak of the utility of these improvemmta 
iu creating an American sentiment. An unlook^^for con<- 
sequence of the railroad, is the increased acquaintance it has 
given the American people with the boundless resources of 
flbeir own soil If tius invention Las reduced England to a 
third of its sue, by bringing p^ple so much nea^, in this 
country it has given a new Verity to time, or anticipated by 
ftfty years the planting of tracts of land, tl# choice of water 
privileges, the working of mines, and other joatural advantages. 
Bailrood iron is atnagician*s rod, in its power to evoke the sle«^- 
ing energies of land and water. 

The railroad is but one arrow in our quiver, though it has 
great value as a sort of yard-stick, wnd surveyor's line. The 
bountiful continent is ours, state ou state, and territenry on 
territoiy, to the waves of the Pacific sea,* 

Our garden i# the immwiisurable eaith, 

Th^ hearen*i( blue pillara are Medea'a hoiaa*' 
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The task of smejaug, planting,^ aiud huildlhg %pOlx this 
miii€sis# tracts restates m ^uoation aad a seatiment ooitii- 
m^BSurate thei^. A cohsciousness of this faoif is heginn^ 

take tile place of the purely trading apmt and educatidn 
which sprang up whilst au the population lived on the fringe 
of epa^coast. And even on the coast, prudent men have begun 
to see that everyt Anaericah should be educated with a view to 
the values of land. The arts of engineering and of axchitecture 
are studied f scientidc agriculture is an object of growing 
attention; the mineral riches are explored; limestone, coah 
slate, and iron ; and the value of timber-lands is enhanc^. 

Columbus alleged as a re^ison for seeking a continent in the 
West, that the harmony of nature i^equired a great ttact of 
land in the western heuasphere, to balanci^he known extent of 
land in the eastern ; and it now appears tlW we must estimate 
ihe native values of this broad regioif to redress the balance of 
our ovm judgments, and appreciate the advantages opened »»to 
the human race in this country, whie^i is our fortunate home. 
The land is the appointed remedy for whatever is false and 
fantastic in our culture. The continent we inhabit is to be 
pl^a^ and food for our mind, as well our body. The land, 
with its tranquillizing, sanative influences, ii^ to repair the 
errors of a scholastic and traditional education, auad bring us 
into just relations with men and things. ^ 

The habit of living in the presence of tbes^ invitations of 
natural wealth is not inoperative; and this habit, combined 
with the moral sentiment which, in the recent years* has 
interrogated every institution, usage, and law, has, naturally, 
given a strong dii’ection to the wishes and aims of active young 
men to withdraw from cities, and cultivate the soil. This 
inclination has appeared in the most unloOked-for quarters, in 
men supposed to be absorbed in business, and in those con* 
nected wuth the liberal professions. And, since the vealks of 
trade were crowded, whilst that of agiiculture cannot easily be,, 
inasmuch as the fanner who is not wanted by others can yet 
grow his own bread, whilst the mmjufacturer or ihe trader, 
who is not wanted, cannot,- -dthis Bceiried a happy tendency. 
For, beside all tly moral benefit which w'e may exp^ from the 
fanner’s profession, vs'hen a man enters it considerately, this 
promised the oonqiiering of the soil, plenty, and beyond this, 
the adorning of the country with every advantage and ornament 
which labour, ingenuity, and aflection for %man*B home, could 
suggest. t 

Meantime, vrith che^ land, and the pacific disposition of the 
people, evei^hing invites to the arts of agriculture, Of garden^ 
ing, and domestic architecture. PubHo gardens, on scale 
of such plantations in Europe and Asia, are now unknown to 
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na TbeA isido ’feature of the old countries that st^ea an 
American with more agreeslble sttr|)ribe than the 4&eautiful 
gardens Of Em'ope ; such as the BohoH in’florence, the Tifla 
Ik^r^heae in B*otne, the Villa d’Bste in TxvoU, the gardens ejtT ^ 
Munich* at IVai)Hort«on4he*]!daine : worhs eariw imitatea 
here^ and which might weU make the land dear to the cit^sen, 
and iadame patriotism* It is the dne axt wMch is Mi for us* 


now that scu4»ture, painting, and religious and ciril architecture 
hate become effet^ and Cave passed into second chUdhood. 
We have twenty degrees of latitude wherein to choose a seat* 
and ihe new modes of travfelling enlarge the opportunity of 
selection, by making it ^ey to cultivate very distant tracts, 
and yet remain in strict intercourse with the centres of trade 
and population, ^ d the whole force of all the arts goes to 
facilitate the dedOratiop of lands and. dwellings. A garden 
has this advantage, that % makes it indifterent where you live. 
A^WeU-laid garden makes the face of the country of no account ; 
let that be low or higje, grand or mean, you have made a 
beautiful abode worthy of man* If the landscape is pleasing, 
the garden shows it, — if tame, it excludes it. A little grove, 
whi^ any farmer can find, or cause to grow near his liipij^e, 
will, in a few years, make cataracts and chains of mountains 
quite unnecessary to his soeneiy ; and he is so contented with 
his alleys, woodlands, orchards,* and river, that Magara, and 
the NotSh of«the White Hilb, and ^Nantasket B^h, are 
» superfluities. And yet the selection of a fit houselot has the 
same advantage over an indifFerent one, as the selection to a. 
given employment of a man who has a genius for that work* 
In the last case, the culture of years will never make the most 
painstaking apprentice his equal : no more will gardening give 
the advan^ge of ap happy site to a house in a hole or on a 
pinnacle. In America^ we have hitherto little to boast in thin 
linA Q!he cities da^ain the country of the best part of its 
population : the flower of the youth, of both sexes, goes into 
the towns, and the country is cultivated by a so much inferior 
class, fiie land, — ^travel a whole day together, — looks povei-ty- 
stricken, and the buildings plain and poor. In Europe, whci^e 
society has an aristocratic structure, the lanj^is full of men of 
the best stock, and the best culture, whose interest and pride 
it Is to remain half the year on then* estates, and to fiU them 
with every convenience and ornament. Of course, these make 
model farms, and^ model ardntecture, and are a constant 
pducatiou to the eye of the surrounding population. What- 
ever events in progress shall go to disgust men with cities, and 
infuse into them the passion for country life, and oamatiy 
pleasures, will render a service to the whole facb of this 
c on tinent, and will farther the most poetic of all the ocoupationg 
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of mi fefjr 9fti tko mihehs^hdllm p^fiee 

of i^e liocboie^ ' l 

tlook oaxfttmimpi^m6tlt^,(doo,o^ to o^diM 

» t)^o la^ndto tho i4dbii¥toai ioijrdatiooL to tlioliaiC theM^ 
of tillixLglt^ or miiuiiig it, OIr erea kimiiag on geiu^teo ikt 
tedfog of patriotifliiL Ho wbo ke^a eSoo m or ke who 
moMy it i|fi a ou|mort to Ha doA: and ledg^* or to )ua 
maaiitoetoty, wuea it lesa. The tiust iaadot% of tiio ])Oo^ 
of thia ooiuabry Hve bj the land, and carry ita ^^nhtity ht Uw 
maiuiera and opinions. We in the Atlantic stotoa» portion* 
haTo been commercial, and hare^ as 1 said> imMbed Cac^ m 
Enropeen culture. Luckily for us, now that steam has nariwed 
the Atlantic to a strait, the nervous, rocky West is intruding 
a new and continental element into the national mind* Bm 
we shall yet have an American genius.^^HSow much better 
when the whole land is a garden, atfd the U^le hare grown 
up in the bowers of a paradise. Without looking, th^, to those 
extraordinaiy social imuences which we now aciang in precis^ 
this direction, but only at what is inevitably doing around us, 
I think we must reg^ the Innd as a commanding and increa« 
sin^^wer on the citizen, the sanative and Americanizing indu- 
eAce,^ which promises to disclose new virtues for ages to come, 
2. In the second place, the «iprise and eulimnation of the 
new and anti-feudal power of Commerce, j$ the political fact of 
most significance to the American at this houm ^ 

We cannot look on the freedom of this countiw, in connectioq 
with its youth, without a prescmtinient that here shall laws 
and mstitutions exist on some scale of proportion to the majesty 
of nature. To men legislating for tne area betwixt the two 
oceans, betwixt tne snows ana the tropics, somewhat of the 
gravity of nature will infiise itself into the code. A hetero- 
geneous populatitm crowding on all ships from all comers of 
the world to the ^eat gates of North America, namely, Hostom 
New York, and New Orleans, and thence proceeding inward 1^ 
the prairie and the mountains, and quicldy oontributing their 
private thought to the public opinion, their toll to the treasuty, 
and their vote to the election, it cahnot be doubted that fhe 
legislation of tins country sSould become more catholic and 
cosmopolitan thin that of any other. It seems so easy for 
America to inspire land espress the most expansive aaad humane 
spirit; new«b(^ free, healthful, strong, the land of the 
labourer, of the democrat, of the philanthronist, of the believer, 
the saint, she should meak for the human race. It is thp 
iountjiy of the Pature. fVom Washington, proverbially ^ the 
city of magnificent distances,’ through ajl its cittea, stfttea« 
ana territories, it ia a countiy of beginnings^ of projects, of 
dea^pas, of eoepeotations. 
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m^wmA $MiAhVt^ tli«<5toia»rf Dcwstiiny k vixAf 
bit te^fioent Xi b Hoft disGorered ia their caloabted ana 
v<^hintiur]r ibct in whilst befalls, with or wiit^ut theit 

dMgn. (Mf into is inovitsble intomstn us,^knd it turns W 
that lorn snf good are ineritable, and in the course of things* 
ISiat Qenins m infused its^ into nature, It indicates itself 
hf a small excess Of gbod, asmall balance in brute facts alwa^m 
favotmlde to the side of reason, AH the facts inany part of 
nature shall be tabulated, and thS results shall indicate the same 
set^ty and benOdt ; so slight as to be hardly observable, and 
yet it is there. The fphere is fattened at the poles, and swelled 
at the equator ; a {brm flowing necessarily from the fluid state, 
yet flb i&nn, the mathematician assures us, required to prevent 
thaprotitberances of the continent, or even of lesser mountains 
east up^ at any time by earthquakes, from continually deranging 
the axis of the ^^h. The census of the population is found 
to ki^ an invaxiable equality in the sexes, with a trifling pro* 
dominant in favour of the male, as if to counterbalanoestj^e 
necessarily incfeascd erposure of male life in war, navigation, 
and other accidents. H^mark^c unceasing effort throughont 
nature at somewhat better than the actual creatures } ommora^ 
Hon windi alone permits and autborixes amelioration 

in mankind. The population of the world is a conditional 
population ; these are not the best, but the best that could live 
m the existing state of soils, gases, animals, and morals : the 
best that could yet live ; there shall be a better, please Ood. 
This Genius, or Destiny, is of the sternest adininistration, 
though rumours exist of its secret tenderness. It may be 
styled a cruel kindness, serving the whole even to the ruin of 
the member ; a terrible communist, reserving all profits to the 
community, without dividend to individuals. Its law is, you 
shall have everything as a member, nothing to yourself. For 
Kature is the noblest engineer, yet uses a grinding economy, 
working up all that is wasted to* Jay into to-morrow’s creation; 
—not a superfluous grain of sand, for aU thg ostentation she 
makes of expense and public works. It is because Nature thus 
saves and uses, labouring for the genefal, that we poor 
particulars are so crushed and straitened, and find it so hard 
to live. She flung ns out in her plenty, but we cannot shed a 
flair, or a paring of a nail, but instantly she snatches at 
shined, and appropriates it to the g^eral stock. Our condition 
is like that of the poor wolves ; if one of the fleck wbund 
bimself, or so much as limp, the rest eat him up inconrinently. 

That smwne Power interposes the check upon the caprices 
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atid officiousneds of our wills. Its chari^ is %ot our charitjf. 
One oiita agents is our will^ but that which estprosaes itself in 
our will, is stronger than our will. We are very forward to 
^ help it, but it will not be accelerated. It resists our meddling, 
eleemosynary contrivances. We devise sumptuary ^d relief 
laws, but the principle of population is always reducing wages 
to* the lowest pittance on which human life can be sustained. 
We legislate against forestalling and monopoly ; we would have 
a commotf granary for the poor; but the seldshnesa which 
hoards the com for high prices, is the preventive of famine ; 
and the law of 8elf^reser\p.tion is surer policy than any 
legidation can be. We concoct eleemosynary systems, and it 
turns out that our charity increases pauperism. We inflate 
Our paper currenoy, we repair commerce ^h unlimited credit, 
and are presently visited with uiilimUed o&kruptoy. 

It is easy to see that the existing generation ai*o conspiring 
with a beneficence, which, iu its working for coming generatjons, 
sacrifices the passing one, which iilfiituates the most selfish 
men to act against their private interest for the public welfare. 
We btiild railroads, we know not for wluit or for whom; but 
^n^thing is certain, that wo who build will receive the very 
Amllest share of benefit. Benefit wOl accrue ; they are essential 
to the countiy, but that will hh felt not until we are no longer 
countiymen. We do the like in ail matters : — , 

“ Man’s hoart tlie Almighty to the Future set 
By secict and luvioUUie spuiigs.*’ 

We plant trees, we build stone houses, we redeem the waste, 
we make prospective laws, w^c found colleges and liospitals* for 
remote generations. We should bo mortified h> Iciim that the 
little benefit we chanced in our own persdns to receive was the 
utmost they would yield. 

-The history of commerce, is the record of this beneficent 
tendency. The patriai’chal form of government reHdOyb(*coines 
despotic, as each person may see in his own family. Fathers 
wish to be the fathers of ^he miiyls of their children, and 
behold with impatience a ne|t* character and w ay of thinking 
presuming to 8i|>w itself in their own son or daughter. Tins 
feeling, which all their love and pride in the powers of their 
children cannot sifbdue, becomes p<‘tulanoe and tyranny when 
the head of the clan, the emperor of im empire, deals with the 
same difference of opinion in his subjects. Difference of 
opinion is the one crinae which kings never forgive. An 
empire is an immense egotism. ** I jim the State,” said the 
French Louis. When a French ambassador mentioned to 
Paul of Russia, that a man of consequence in St, P6tei*sburg 
was interesting himself in some matter, the Czar inte)*ruptrd 
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jhtjEn-— '‘Thire In iio man of eonsequeiMJe in this empiife hut 
he with whom I am actnaUj speaSing ; and so long^^nly as 
l am spsahing to Jmn, is ho of any consequence,” And the 
Emperot Nicholas is reported to haire saad to his ootmcil, j 
T he age is embarrassed with new opinions ; rely on me,- 
GentlGmeny I shall oppose an iron win to the progress of Hbeinl 
opinions.” ^ • 

It is easy to see that this patriarchal or family management 
gets to he rather troublesome to all but the papa; •the sceptre 
conies to he a crow-bar. And this unpleasant egotism, Feuda- 
lism opposes, and dnally destroys. The king is compelled to 
call in the aid of his brothers and cousins, and remote relations, 
to help him keep his overgrown house in order ; and this club 
of noblemen always ^me at last to have a will of their-owtl ; 
they combine to bAve the sovereign, and call in the aid of the 
people. Each chief attaches as many followers as he can, by 
kimobess, maintenance, and gifts ; and as long as war lasts, 
the nobles, who must be soldiers, rule very well. But when 
peace comes, the nobles prove very whimsical and uncomforta- 
ble masters ; their frolics turn out to be insulting and degra- 
ding tatbe commoner. ♦ Feudalism grew to be a bandit^^d 
brmand. • * 

meantime Trade had began to appear: Trade, a plant 
which grows wherever there is peace, as soon as there' is peace, 
and as l(?ng asi there is perice." The luxury and necessity of 
the noble fostered it. And as quickly as men go to foreign 
parts, in ships or caravans, a new order of things springs up ; 
new command takes place, new servants and new masters. 
Their information, their wealth, their correspondence, have 
made them quite oilier men than left their native shore. They 
are nobles now, and by another patent than the king’s. 
Feudalism had been good, had broken the power of the kings, 
and had some good traits of its own; but it bad gro^ 
mischievous, it was time for it to die, and, as they say of dying 
people, aU its faults came out. Trade was the strong man 
that broke it down, and raised a new and unknown power in 
its place. It is a new a§ent in the world, and one of great 
function ; it is a very inteUecti&l force. This dmplaces phy- 
sical strength, and instala computation, commnation, informa- 
tion, science, in its room. It calls out all* force of a certain 
kind that slumbered in the former dynasties. It is now in the 
midst of its career. Feudalism is not ended yet. Our govern- 
lypents still .partake largely of that, element. Trade goes to 
make the governments msignificaiit, and to bring every kind 
of faculty of every individim that can in any manner serve? 
any person, on sale. Instead of a huge Army and Navy, and 
Flxeeutive Departments, it converts Govtumment int > an Intel 
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bkiiti lurt, tijqfl, m^piral 

i^;tli0 i^d wd tlu9 tke eril of trad^ 4^ %dkld piit 

beauty^ 

£h!b laom iiowovor, it hm ddide < It ^ it» 

{anl|s» md ^d]l come to m ^d» as liic 4^e£s. :d^^ 1!^c 
p)iii;i|>9<^l!ier aaiid lorer of mail JbaVemtioHlioa^ 
but ^c liistoriaa will sec trade wcM tlm ot 

IdWty that trade planted America and destroyed IPeum^ 
tbai it maJkee peace and keeps pi^e^ and it will :a1t)olbb 
BlaTe;^« We complaia of its oppression of the poor, and of its 
bmlding up a new aristocracy on the ruia^ of the aristocracy 
it d^broyed. But the aristocracy trade has no pCnnan^e* 

, is not entailed, was the result of toil and talent, w result of 
merit of some kind, and is continually falling, like the wdres 
of the sea., before new claims of the^^same 80 i*t. ^Trade i9 mi 
instrument in the hands of that friendly Power whi<di works 
for us in our own despite. We desim it thus andthuh; it 
out otherwise and fax better, ^is beneficent t^dency, 
omnipotent without violence, exists and works. Bvery line of 
histoiy inspires a confidence tnat we shall not go fax wrungr; 
that tWgs mend. That is the moral of all we leam, that it 
warrants Hope, the prolific moth^ of reforris. Our part is 
plainly not to throw ourselves across the track, to block 
luij^vement, and sit till we axe stone, but to watch the uprise 
of successive mornings, and to conspire with the new works of 
new days. Government has been a fossil; it should be a 
plant, i conceive that the office of statute law shetdd be to 
express, and not to impede the mind' of mankind Kew 
thoughts, new things. !IVade was one instrument, but Trade 
is al^ but for a time, and must give way to somewhat broader 
and better, whose signs are already dawnin]^ in the sky. 

3. X pass to speak of the signs <n that which is the sequel of 
t^ade. e 

In consequence of the revolution m the state of society 
wrought by tralle, Government in our times is beginnittg to 
wear a clumsy and cumbrous appearance. We have already 
seenuur way to shorter methods. The time is Ml of good 
sigass. Some of them shall ripen to f niit. All this beneficent 
sodslism is a friendly omen, and the swelling ciy of yoices for 
the education of the peeple, indicates that Govte^ has 
other offices than those of banker and execuricmer, Witness 
the new moTements in the civiHzed world, the Communiam of 
France;, Germany, and Switzerland ; the Trades^ Unions: the 
English League against the Com Laws; and the^ whole 
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e^Xbl* b|. P»irifi, blouK^r tbe bjftdg« 
of ihi^ to laa^ke ita ti}4» 

aaloofia* too,, the epeoMe of ihtee Coaciamqsilti# 

which ha.ve within ^ wary ehort time Bpnmg mjf within ihie o* 
Ckmimonweiiltli, heaides eeveml othet^a tmderiScen hy eithshios 
oIlUhaiKu^h within the totitory of other States* !I!Wa 
proceeded from e variety of motives, from an impatience of 
many usages w common life, from a wish for greater freedom 
than the mmmera tsnd opinioim of society permitted, but in 
great part from a feeling that the true oIBcea of the State, Ihe 
State nad let fall to the ground; that in the acramble of 
parties for the public purse, the main duties of government 
weiw oxoitted-^ne duty to instruct the ignorant, to supply the 
poor with work an4 with good guidance. These commu^ts 
preferred the agricmturaliMe ate the most favourable condition 
for human cu&ure; but they thought that the farm, as we 
manage it, did not aatisfy the right ambition of man. The 
former, after sactidcing pleasure, taste, freedom, thought, love, 
to his worit, turns out often a bankrupt, like the merchant. 
This result might well seem astounding. All this drudgery, 
from cockcrowing to stSrlight, for all these years, to end*m 
mortgages and fhe auctioneer's Mag, and removing from bad 
to worse. It is time to have thd tjung looked into, and with a 
sifting cr^cism ascertained who is the fool. It seemed a 
g 3 *eat deri worsi, because the farmer is living in the same 
town with men who pretend to know exactly what he wants* 
On one side, is agncultural chemistiy, coolly exposing the 
nonsense of our spendthrift agriculture and ruinous expense 
of manures, and onering, by means of a tea^spoonfuL of artifi* 
cial guano* to turn a sandbank into corn ; and, on the other, 
the farmcKV not onlyhager for the information, but with bad 
crops and in debt and bankruptcy, for wont of it. Here are 
Htriers and mechanical projectors, who, with the Fourierists, 
undoubtingly affirm that the smallest union would make evezy 
^fl.n rich on the other side, a multitude of poor men 

and women seeking work, ^d who cannot find enough to pay 
their board* science is consent, and surriy the poverty 
is real. If any means could be found to btmg tlu^e two 
together! - 

This was one design of the projectors of the Associations 
which ore now making their first feeble expeiiments. They 
were founded in lovg, and in laboui*. They proposed, as you 
«pKi»ow, that all men should take a partem the manual i(^ md 
proposed to amend the condition of men, by substatuting 
harmonious for hostile industry. It was a noble thought oi 
Fourier, which gives a favourable idea of his to 

distinguii^ in his Phalanx a class as the Sabred Handi ^ 
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\^iioiA Kbatever duties disagteeabte, ajfi lilelf to h$ 

omitte<f, were to be assimed. 

At leasts an economical success seemed certain fcr tbe 
>.mteiprij8e, and tliat agricultural association must» sooner or 
later, fix tbc price of bread, and drive single farmers ink 
asaociation^ in self-defence; as the gimt commercial and 
manufacturing companies had already done, TheOominnnity 
is only the^, continuation of the same movement which made 
the jomt-stook companies for manufactures, mining, insurance* 
banking, and so forth. It has turned out cheaper kr make 
calico by companies ; and it is proposed to plant corn, and to 
bake bi'ead by companies. 

Undoubtedly, abundant mistakes will be made by these first 
adventurei's, which will draw ridicule oxV) their schemes. I 
think, for example, that they exaggerate the importance of a 
favourite project of tlieirs, that of paying talent and labour at 
one rate, paying all sorts of service at one rate, say ten odnts 
the hour. They have paid it so ; but, not an instant would a 
dime remain u clime. In one hand it became an eagle aa it fell, 
and in another hand a copper cent. For the whole value of 
tbe^dime is in knowing wnat to do vrith it. ^ One man bujns 
with it a land- title of an Indian, and makes his posterity 
princes ; or buys com enough lo feed the world ; or pen, ink, 
and paper, or a painter's brush, by which ho can couemunicate 
himself to the human race as if he vf&ra fire‘j and the other 
buys barley candy. Money is of no value, it cannot spend 
itself. All depends on the skill of the spendei*. Whether, too, 
the objection almost universally felt by such women in the 
community as were mothers, to an associate life, to a common 
table, and a ooiuinon nurseiy, dx., setting a higher value on 
the private family with poverty, than on an association witli 
wealth, will not prove insuper^de, remains to be determined. 

But the Communities aimed at a higher success in securing 
to all their members an equal and thorough education. Ana 
on the whole, one may say, that aims so generous, and so 
forced on them by the times, will not be relinquished, even if 
these attempts fail, but will be prosecuted until they succjeed. 

This is the vidue of the Communities ; not what they have 
done, but tlie revqlution which they indicate ^ on the way. 
Yes, Government must educate the poor man. Uook across 
the country from any hill-side around us, and the landscape 
to crave Government. The actuah difierences of men 
must be m^owledged, and met with love and wisdomu These 
rising grounds which command the chcbmpaim below, seem to 
ask wr lords, true lords, Zand-lords, who understand the land 
and its uses, and the applicabilities of men, and whose govern- 
ment would be what it should, namely, mediation l^twaen 
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wtmt sKnd sup^v. ' How gladijr would ea<ili ciiiz^ a 
ooxEUxuBsion for the fiu|»port and oontmuation of good gmdmoe. 
Nou^f should be a governor who has uot a talent for govern, 
ing. Now many people liave a native akill for carving ontk 
business for mmy bands; a genius for the disposition of 
affairs; and are never happier than when dilEctut practi^ 
(^uestionst which embarrasB other men, are to 4>e solved. All 
hes in light before them I they in their elem^t. Ooidd 
any means be contrived to appoint only these ! There really 
seems a progress towards such a state of things, in which ihis 
work shall ^ done by these natural srorkmen; and this, not 
certainly through any increased disci'etion shown by the 
citizens at elections, but by the gradual contempt into wHch 
official government falls, and the increasing disposition of 
private adventurers to assunie its fallen functions. Thus the 
costly Post Office is likely to go into disuse before the jprivate 
traffsportation-shop of Hamden and his competitors. The 
currency threatens to fall entirely into pnvate hands. Justice 
is continually administered more and more by private reference, 
smd not by litigation.^ We have feudal governments in a 
commercial ag^ It would be but ^ easy extension of oxzr 
commercial system, to pay a private Jliperor a fee for services, 
as we pay an architect, an engineer, or a la^er. If any man 
has a talsnt for righting wrong, for administering difficult 
affairs, for counselling poor fanners how to turn their estates 
to good husbandry, for combining a hundred private enter- 
prises to a general benefit, let him in the county town, or in 
Coui-t-street, put up his sign-board, Mr. Smith, (pernor, Mr. 
Johnson, Wooing Mng^ 

Bow can our young men complain of the poverty of things 
in New England, ana not feel that poverty as a demand on 
their charity to make New England rich ? Where is he who 
seeing a thousand men useless and unhappy, and making the 
whole region forlorn by their inaction, and conscious himself 
of possessing the faculty they want, does not hear his call to go 
and be their king ? • 

We must have kings, and we* must have nobles. Nature 
provides such in every society, — only let us hav€ the real instead 
ijf the titular. Let us have our leading aijd our inspiration 
from the best. In every society some men are born to mle, 
and some to advise. Let the powers be well directed, directed 
by love, and they wiould everywhere be greeted with joy and 
► henour. The chief is the chim all th<! world over, only not his 
cap and his plume. It is only their dislike of the pretender, 
wmeh makes men sometimes unjust to the accomplished man. 
If society were transparent, the noble would eveiywhere be 
gladly received «md a>ccrodited, and would not be asked for his 
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^ r’swork, but urauld beMt ad 

uoble. werd bis dut^r and sttut,-*^ ^w^iuisislfytrd aud 
purifying, tbe ImTon of bis ifaiioii. I ibink X see plaos ^ 
\d^ties for a luMetoan in averj sooiet;^; btit it is nbt to 
wine and ride in a fine coach, but to guide and adomlife for ^e 
mx^tude by forethought, by degaat studies^ by tNersermnee^ 
sdf*deTOtion» and the remembranoe of the humble old mend, 
by makim^ his life secretly beautiful, 

I call mSa. you, young men, to obey your heart, and be the 
nobility of this land. In every age of the wotld, there has been 
a leading natioui one of a more generous sentiment, whose 
eminent citizens wei-e willing to stsnd for the intents cf 
g^eral justice and humanity, at the lisk of being eaUed, by 
men of the moment, chimerical and fy itaauc* Which 
should be that nation but these States ? Which should lead 
that movement, if not New England P Who should lead the 
leadei*8,l3at the Y oung American P The people, and the world, 
is now sufiering from the want of religion and honour in its 
public mind. In America, out of doors ^ seems a market ; in 
doors, an air-tiglit stove of conventionalism. Everybody 
who’comes into our houses savours of these habits; the men, 
of the market ; the womeil, of the custom. 1 find no expression 
in our state pai>ei’s or legislative debate, in our lyceums or 
churches, specially in our new^apers, of a high nationid feeling, 
no lofty counsels, that rightfully stir the blofod. I speak of 
those organs which can be presumed to speak a popular sense. 
They recommend conventional virtues, whatever wul earn and 
preserve property; always tho capitalist; the college, the 
church, the hospital, the theatre, the hotel, the road, the ship, 
of the capitalist,— whatever goes to secure, adorn, enlarge 
these, is 'good; what jeopardizes any of 'these, is damnab^ 
The * opposition’ papers, so called, are on the same side. They 
attack the great capitalist, but with the aim to make a capitalist 
of the poor man. The opposition is against those who have 
money, from those who wish to have money. But who an- 
nounces to us in jouinal, or in pulpit, or in the street, the 
secret of heroism, f 

* ** Man alone 

« Can pei-foiTO the impossible 


I shsll not need to go into an enumeration of our n^onal 
defects and vices which require this Order ci Censors in the 
state, I mi^t not set dc wn our most pre^aimed offences as 
the worst, It is not often the worst trait that occasions the 
loudest ontexy , Men complain of their suffering, and not of the 
crime. I fear little from the bad effect of l^^diation; I do 
not fsarihatit will qpreadL Stealing is a suiddal business; you 
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oaamot hut moo. But the bold fooe and yftdv 

re^e^taxioe peirmitted to tbis local inisobief, reveal%, public 
mitid so pro-occupied with the love of gain, that the cominoii 
Bei|tiiucnt of indignation at fraud does not act with its natui© 
foi^e. The more need of a withdrawal from the crowd, and a^ 
resort to the fountain of right, by the bravo. The timidity of 
our public opinion, is our disease, or, shall I emy, the publicness 
of opinion, the absence of inivate opinion. Gqpdmature is 
plentiful but w'c want justice, with heart of steel tonght down 
tjbc proud. The private mind has the access to the totality of 
goodness and truth, that it may be a balance to a corrupt 
society; ^md to eUuid for the private verdict against popular 
clamour, is the ofli(x> of the noble. If a humane measure is 
propounded in btlxalf (d the slave, or of the Irishman, or the 
UatnoHe, or fi>r the biicv<^ur of the poor, that sentiment, that 
pi’ojeci. will have the homage of ilio hero. That is his nobility, 
111® oath of knighthood, to succour Ihe helpless and opi>resseu; 
always to throw hunwcl 4 <’U the side of weakness, of youth, of 
hope, on the Uboral, on the expansive, side, never on the defen- 
sive, the eousei*ving, the timorous, the l(^ck-and-bolt fjysteni. 
Morethan our good-will we may not be able to give. We ntfv'c 
our own affairs, our own genius, which chains us to our proper 
work. We cann(*t gi\e our liit* to tJio cause of the debtor, of 
the slavo^or the pauper, as .n.otluT is doing; but to one thing 
w'c arc bouud. ift)t to^>ltihphcm<* the stsitiiuent and the w(»rk of 
that man, not to throw sti nulling- blocks in the way of the 
abolitiouist, the phdanthropiftt, as the organs of influence and 
opinion are swift to do. It is for us to confide in the bene- 
ficent Supreme Povvt'f, and not t(' rely on our money, and 
on the slate because it is the guard of money. At this 
moment, the ten*or* of old people* and of vicitujs people, is 
lest the Union of these vStates be destroyed: as if the Union 
had any othii' real basis than the good i>letisure of a majority 
of the citizens to be united. But the wise and just man will 
alwiiys fet*! that lie stands on his own feet; that he imparts 
strength U) tht* state, not, receives st‘cuiity from it, and that 
if all went down, he Jind su<*li asiie would <pnte easily combine 
in a new and better constitution, Ever^ great and memorable 
community bus consisted of fonnidable iinjivi duals, who, like 
tile Koman or the Spartan, lent his own spirit to the slate 
and iglide it great. Yet only by the supernatural is a man 
strong , nothing is so w<‘ak us fuj egotist. Nothing is mightier 
» than we, when we are vehicles of a trifth before which the state 
and the individual are alike ephemeral. 

(^ntlemcn, the development of our American internal re- 
80uro(*s, the (jxtension to tlie utmost of the commercial system^ 
uftd the appearance of new moral causes which aj€ ;o modify 
VOL, 11,. X 
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tho state^ are ^ving an aspect of gimtness tlie FutorCf 
which the imagination fears to open. One thing is plain fcr 
all men of common sense and common conscience, that here. 
Here in America, is the home of man. After all the deductiona 
which are to be made for our pitiful politics, which stake erery 
grai'^jst national question on the silly die, whether James or 
whether Jonathaft shall sit in the chair and hold the pmrse; 
after all tl^d^Hluctiou is made for our frivolities and insanities, 
there still remains an organic simplicity and liberty, which, 
when it loses its balance, redresses itself presently, which 
offers oppoitunity to the human mind not known in any other 
region. 

It is time, the public mind wants self-respect. We are full 
of vanity, of which the most signal proof is. our sensitiveness 
to foreign and espoohilly English censure. One cause of this 
is our iiuineuse rending, and that reading, chiefly confined to 
the productions^ of the English press. It is also true, that,^ 
imaginative pei-sons in tliis count I'y, ^hei'C is somewhat bar© 
and bald in our short history, and uiisettleil wilderness. They 
ask, yyho would live in a new country, that cim live in an old ? 
and it is not striinge that our youths and nuudens should bum 
to see the pietures<iuo extremes an antiquated country. But 
it is one tiling to visit the j^yramids, and another to wdsh to 
live there. Would they like tithes to the clergy, and. sevenths 
to the goveimment, and hoi-se-gmi’ds, and licensed press, and 
grief when a child is bom, and tlireatening, starved weavers, 
and a pauperism now i‘<>ustitating oiie-thii'tocnth of the popu- 
lation r Instead of the open future expanding here l>cfore the 
eye of every l>oy to vastiiesB, would the>;Uke the closing in of 
the future to a nam>w slit of sky, anti that fast contracting to 
be no future? One thing, for instance, tPc beauti«.« of aristo- 
cracy, we commend to the study of tht» travelling Americjm, 
The English, the most eonservath^e people this side of Indiat 
are not sensible of the restiuint, rmt an Aniorican would 
seriously resent it. The aristocra(‘y, ineorporated by law and 
education, degrade.s life for tiie un|Mavileged classes. It k a 
questionalde coinpensatiun toche cuibittered feeling of a proud 
commoner, the rffiedirm that a fop, who, bv the magic of title 
paralyzes his anu.iuid plucks from him fuilf the graces and 
rights of a man. iin himself also an aspirant exclndiS with the 
8,'uue mthlessncss from higher cindes, since there k no end 
to the wheels within wheels of this spn-al heaven. Some- 
thing may be pardoned to the spirit of loyalty when it 
becomes fantastic; and something the imagination, for 
the baldest life is symbolic. Philip IL of Spain rated 
his ambassador for neglecting si'rious affairs in Italy, whilst 
be debated some point of honour with the French ambas- 
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nodor; '‘Toil have left a btisiiiess of importance" for a 
eeremoBy/* The ambaagador replied, ** Your majesly's* seif is 
but a ceremony/’ In the East, where the reli^ous sentiment 
comes in to the support of the aristocracy, and in the Romfeh 
church also, there is a grain of sweetness in the tyi-anny; but 
in England, the fact seems to me intolerable, what is commonly 
afbrmed, that such is the transcendent hanour accorded to 
wealth and birth, that no man of letters, he his <^ftdnence what 
it may, is received into the best society, except as a lion and a 
show. The English have many virtues, many advantages, and 
the proudest histoiy of the world ; but they need all, and more 
than all the resources of the past to indemnify a heroic gentle- 
man in that coimtry for the mortifications prepared for liim by 
the system of society, and which seem to impose the altemative 
to resist or to avoid it. . That thei*e are mitigations and practical 
alleviations to this rig^>ur, is not an excuse for the rule. 
Commanding worth, and pei sonal power, must sit crowned in 
all companies, nor wilj. exti*aordinai*y persons be slighted or 
affronted in any comjiany of civilized men. But the system is 
an invasion of the sentiment of justice and the native limits of 
men, which, faowevcl* decorated, must lessen the vame* of 
English citizenship. It is for Englishmen to cemsider, not for 
us ; we only say, let us live ill America, too thankful for our 
want of feudal institutions. Our houses and towns ai’c like 
mosses ttnd lichens, «o slight and new'; but youth is a fault of 
which we shjill daily mehd. This brnd, too, is as old as the 
Flood, and wtmts no ornament or piivilcge which nature could 
bestow. Hero stars, hero woods, hero hills, here animals, here 
men abound, and the vast tendencies concur of a new order. 
If only the men are employed in conspiring with the designs 
of the Spirit who led us hither, and is leading us still, we sliull 
quickly enough advance out of all hearing t>f other's ceusurcA'. 
out of all 1‘egrets of our own, Int^> a ne>v and more excellent 
social state than history Iahh recorded. 
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I.— FATE. 

Delicate omens traoe<i in air 
Tt» the lone bard true wtnesi; bare ; 

Bmls with anfcuries on their wings 
t/hfuited undiHviviog things, • 

Him to lxvkoii» him to wuiTi ; 

Well might then the poet scorn 
To learn of Hinlw* or courier 
Hints writ m vaster chamoteiP; 

-And on his mind* at dawn day, 

Soft shad(jws of tlw evening laf. 

For the prevision is allied 
Unto the thing so sigyihcd ; 

Or say, the foresight lliat awaits 
is the same (ienuis that eredh*s* 

• • 

I T cliauccd during one Annter, a few years ago, that oiir citi«t 
were bent on disiCu.sHiiig the theory of the Ago. By an c^d 
ooineidGneo, four or liv^i noted men were miding a dis- 

eourse to the citi/.eiiH td* Btmlon or Xew York, on the Spirit of 
the Times. It bo hapj*en*?d that tlie stibjwt had the same 
proiuinenee in sonic remarkable pamphlets^and joiimals issued 
in London in tlie same sea.‘3on.. To jiu\ however, the (jnestion 
of the times resolved itself into a pi’aefieal question of tlie con- 
duct of life. How shall I live? We are incompetent to solve 
the times. Our geometry cannot span the huge orbits of the 
prevailing ideas, behold their return, and reconeilo their 
Opposition. We can only obgy <,nr *own pfdaiity. Tis fmo 
for us to epeoulj:]4^ and elect our course, if we must accept an 
in'osistible dictation. 

In our first to gain our Avishos, we come upon 

immovable limitations. We are fin?d with the hope to reform 
men. After many experiinents, we find tlmt we must l>ogin 
mrher— at school. Bat the boys and girls are not docile ; we 
can make nothing of them. We decide that th^ are not oi 
good stock. We must begin our reform oai'lier still'— at 
generation: that is to say, there is Fate, or laws of the world. 

But, if there be irresistible dictation, tins dietatiun under* 
stands itself. If we must aec^t Fate, we are not less com* 
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ipdled to affim liberty, the significance of the indiidclall, the 
grandeur of duty, the power of chara^Jter. This is trifc, and 
Sbat other is true. But our geometnr cannot span these 
estreme points, and reconcile them. What to do P By ohdj^. 
ing each thought f rankly, by harping, or, if you will. ix)unding 
on each string, we learn at last its power. By the Same 
obe^ence to other, thoughts, we learn theirft and then comes 
some reasonable hope of hannonisdng them. We are sure, that, 
though we know not how, necessity does comport with liberty, 
the individual with the world, my pohirity with the ei>mt of 
the times. The riddle of the ago has for each a private solu- 
tion. If one would study his own time, it must be by this 
method of taking in turn each of the leading topics which 
belong to o^ir scheme of human life, and, by finjily stsiting all 
that IS agreeable to e*xpcrience on one, and doing the same 
justice to the opposing facts in the others, the true limitations 
wfli appear. Any axccss of empbaj^is, on one part, would be 
corrected, and a just balance woidd be made. 

But let us honestly state the facts. Our America has a bad 
name for superfi<vialnti^5s. Great men, great nations, ha^^ not 
been boasUu'S iiud buffoons, but porceivers of the terror oi fife, 
and have manned thciusol^^s • to face it. The Spartan, 
embodying his religion iu his country, dies before its majesty 
without ta qm^tion. The Turk, who b(‘lieves his doom is 
written (ui the ii'on^eaf in the mouic'ut when he entered the 


world, rushes on the enemy’s siibre with undivided will. The 
Turk, tlie Arab, the Pei’sian, accepts the fore-ordained fate. 


Oji two Jay??, it stt-ads not to run from thy g:rav€, 
Tb' a}n>o1nU*d, and the uiiai»j>oint»*d day ; 

On thi* dwt, nejther halm nor j>hys»iojan c':m save, 
N'or thee, on the secou\l, tlie Umvci-M* slay,” 


The Hindoo, under the wheel, is as fine. Our Calvinists, in 
the last generation, had something of the same dignity. They 
felt that the weight of the Universe held them down to their 
place. What, could ilmj dt> P Wi^e men feel that there is soiue- 
tyng which cannot Imj talked c^ir voted aw‘ay — a strap or belt 
which gh‘ds the world, • 

** The T^estiny, minwter general, • 

That eAwuieUi in tlje world oVr all, 

The purvey.'ince whhdi God hath .^een beAu’ne, 

So jt ijs, that tho’ the world had iworn 

The contrary of a thing hy fca or nny, 

Yet fiometime it ishall lid ion on u day 
That fiiUeth not oft in a thou, sand yeai 
For, certaiuiy, our appetitos heie, 
lie It of wai’, or peiioe, or l»ate, or love, 

AU this ia ruled by the sight above,” 

CiuucLR ; Tlie Knighte s Hiifc 
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The CTTegk Ti*agecly expressed the same sense : * Whatever is 
fated, that %viil take place. The gi*eat immense mind of Jove 
is not to be ti*ansgressed.” 

^Savages cling to a local god of one tribe or b>wn. The broad 
ethics of Jesus were qui<ilv narrowed to "Nillage theolomos, 
whidh preach an election or favouritism. And, now and then, 
an amiable parsofi, like Jung Stilling, or Robert Huntington, 
believes in arpistareen-Providence, which, whenever the good 
man wants a dinner, makes that somebody shall knock at his 
door, and leave a half-dollar. But Nature is no sentimentalist 
— does not cosset or pamper us. We must see that the world 
is rough and surly, and will not mind di'owning a man or a 
woman; but 8w;jl11ows your ship like a grain of dust. The 
cold, inconsiderate of persons, tingles your blood, benumbs 
your feet, freezes a man like an apjde. The diseases, the 
elements, fortune, gravity, lightning, 1 ‘espect no persons. The 
way of Providence is a little rude. Tlie ^ habit of snake and 
spider, the snap of the tiger and other leapers and bloody 
jumpers, the crackle of the bones of his prey in the coil of the 
ana<^>nda — these are in the system, avd i)ur habits ai’e like 
theirs. You liave just dined, and, however scrupulously the 
8la.ughter-house is concciUed in the gi'aceful distance of miles, 
there is complicity — ('xpensive races — race living at the expense 
of race. The planet is liable to shocks from cqptiets, perturba- 
tions from planets, rendings from earthquake and volcano, 
alterations of climate, precessions of equinoxes. Rivere diy 
up by opening of the forest. The sea changes its bed. Towns 
and counties full into it. At Lisbon, an earthquake killed men 
like Hies. At Naples, three years ago, Km thousand persons 
were crushed in a few minutes. The ftcur\;y at sea ; the sword 
of the climate in the west of Africa, at Cayenne, at Panama, at 


New Orlctina, cut off men like a nuiHsacre. Our western pmirie 
shakes with fever and ague. The cholera, the snudl-pox, have 
proved as mortal to sometnbes, as a frost to tho crickets, 
which, having fiUed the Kummer wdth noise, are silenced bv a 
fall of the temperature of one night. Without uncovering what 
does not concemms, or counting how many species of parasites 
hang on a bomnyx; or gi'oplng after intCHtinal parasites, 
or infusoiy biters, W the obscurities of alteimate generation : — 
the forms of the shark, the Uthrus, the jaw of the sWwolf paved 
with crushing teeth, the weapons of the gmnipus, and other 
warriors hidden in the,, sea— are hints bf ferocity in the 
interiors of nature. Let us not deny it, up and down, Provl- * 
dence has a wild, rough, incalculable road to its end, and it is 
of no use to try to whitowasb its huge, mixed instrumentali* 
ties, or to dress up that lenifio benefactor in a clean shirt and 
whiK* neckcloth of a student in divimty. 

«Will you say, the disasters which threaten mankind aii 
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^^ceptional, aUd one need not lay bis account for cata^ema 
every day? Ay, biit wlmt happens once, may happtn Again, 
and 80 long as these strokes are not to be ^ried by us, the> 
mtist be feared. • 


But these shocks and ruins are less destructive to us, than 
the stealthy power of othi^ laws which act on us daily. 
An expcsnse of ends to means is fate ; — organisation tyrannizing 
over character. The menageiie, or forms and ppwers of the 
spine, is a book of fa^ : the bOl of the bird, the skull of the 
snake, determines tyx^nicaUy its limits. So is the scale of 
races, of temperaments; so is sex; so is clinLate; so is the 
reaction of talents imprisoning the vital power in certain 
directions. Every spirit makes its house ; but afterwards the 
house confines the spirit. 

Tlie gross lines arc* l^'cible to the dull; the cabman is 
phrenologist so far; he Imms in your face to see if his shilling 
IS •sure. A dome of brow deDot*,»s on*.* thing; a pot-belly 
another; a squint, a pug-nose, mats of hair, the pigment of the 
epidermis, betray chuu^aeter. People seem sheathed in their 
tough organization. ^Ask Spurzhtn'm, ask the doctors^ ask 
Quetclet, if te^ipCTaments decide nothing ? or if there be My- 
thing they do not decided ]g.aad the desenption in medical 
books of the four temperaments, and you will think you are 
reading your owm thoughts wliicdi you had not yet told. Find 
the part ^vhi^dilDlaclPeyeH, and w^hfeh blue eyes, play severally 
in the company. How shall a man escape from his ancestors, 
or draw off from his veins the black drop which he drew fn>m 
his father’s or his mother's life ? It often appears in a famil}", 
iis if all the qualities gf the progenitors -were potted in sevei-al 
iars — some inling tjuality in each sou or daughter of the 
house — and soint'tiines tlu* nninixed temperament, the rank 
unmitigated elixir, the family vice, is drawn off in a separate 
individual, and the others are proportionally relieved. We 
sometimes see a change of expression in our compjmion, and 
say, his father, or his mother, <-omes to the window's of his 
eyefi, and sometimes a remote relative. In different hours, a 
man repix^smts each of several»of his ancestors, as if there 
Were seven or eight of us rolled up in each man’s skin — seven 
or eight ancestors at least — ajid they et>nstiute the variety of 
notes for that new piece of music which his life is. At the comer 
of the street, you read the jxisaibility of each passenger, in the 
facial angle, in the«*omplexion, in the depth of his eye. His 
• piircntage determines it. Men are ^hat their mothers made 
them. You may as w'ell ask a loom whi^*b weaves huckaback, 
why it does not make caslmieiHj, as expect poetiy from thin 
engineer or a chemical discovery from that jobber. Ask the 
digger in the ditch to explain Newton’s laws : the fine organa 



^ of Mt l^inliaT^ Been pitkAied by overwork to.4 8|\fttm|Hiveriy 
fromVatoor to son, for abuistod years, l^en oomes 
forth from liis motbor’s womb, the ffate of gfifts ejosSs behind 
Iftm, Let hini value bis bands and feet, has but one pwt. 
So be has but one futuie, and that is already pr)6determined 
in Ms lobes, and described in that little fatty faec, pig-cyo, 
and squat form. ‘All the privilege and cdl the legislation of the 
world cannot meddle or help to make a ix>A or a prince of him- 

Jesus said, “When ho looketh on lior, he hath committed 
adultery.” But he is jin adulterer before he has yet hooked on 
the woman, by the miporHuity of aniiruil, and the def<«;t of 
thought, in his const itntion. Who meets him, or who meets her, 
in the sti*eet, s<'es that tliey are ripe to K*' each other’s victim. 

In oeilain men, digestion aiul st'x absorb the ntal force, 
and the strongt^ tlu‘so are, the iadiydual is so nincb weaker. 
The more of llies«‘ rli'ones perish, tin* better for the hive. If, 
later, they gi\e birth to some su]>ei’ior mdividnah with force 
enough to add to this animal a new aim, and a c^mqdete appa- 
ratus to work it out, all the ancestors are glarUy forgotten. 
Mosj^jiien jiHil most women are mer<‘ly pin* 4S>nplc more, Now 
aiAl then, one lias a in-iv cell or oamarifla <»peiuM! in his brain 
— an arehit<.H'tiiral, a musical, pr a philological kmick, some 
stray taste or talent for flow'crs, <n- chcmiKiry, or pigments, 
or story-telling, a hand for djviwing, a gooi^ foot for 

d^mcing, an atfihtie frame for with* jofiaicytng, Sic . — wdiicb 
skill nowise aiter,s rank in the mmIc of nailin', but serven to 
pass the time, the life of scnsaii<»n g»)ing on as befom At 
fast, these Kintb and tendein'itM are hved in one. or in a suc- 
cession. Eiuh absorbs so much fo»>d aipl foiee, as to become 
itself a new cent re. Th#* new talent draws otF m rapidly the 
vital fur<‘e, that not emaigli lenminn b j* the animal functions, 
hardly enough for he.ilth; ao that. In the sefsmd gonenitiim, 
if the like genius ,npi»ear, the health iK\jsil>]y detenorated, and 
the generative forci* impaired. 

People are born wtb tin* u.<n*al or \\ith the material bias;— » 
uterine brothers with this di\crginj| <lesiination ; and 1 sup- 
pose ^^Tth high magnifiers, Jifc’. Fniuenhofer or f)r. Car]fcnier 
might come to uintiuguish in the embryo »t the foivrtb day, 
this is a Whig, and t hat a Frcv-soiier. 

It was a poetic attempt to lift lliis mountain of Pate, to 
reconcile this despotism of race with liberty, which le<l the 
Hindoos to say, “Fate is n4)tbing but thVdecIlrt committiHl in 
a prior state of exiHtrf'Ace.” 1 find the ('otncidencc of the^ 
extremes of oaHtem and wiwt^jrn Rpeeuluiion in the during 
et^cment of f^ihelling, “there is in every man a certain 
feding, that he has ])een what he is from all elernity. and by 
no xucans Ijccamo sueh in time.” To say it less sublimely^ 
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m ihc individusdlk an 

ditu*xi, knowB Limaelf to be a party to big presefit 

A good^deal of our polities is pbwioloiyieal Now and tb^n^ 
a TPkn of wealth in the heyday of youth adopts the tenet m 
broadest freedom. In Enjjland, there is always some man of 
wealth an^ large connection planting himself, during all* his 
yejivs of health, on ^ the side of progress, wlio, as soon as he 
hegiuH to die, cheelfs his forward play, ctills in lii§ trooj^s, and 
iHH'tuiujs conservative^ All conson’ativt*8 ait* such from ixir- 
sonal defects. They have been <*f!<^uiinatcd by position ot 
natun*, born halt and blind, througJi luxury fd their parents, 
ami can only, like iiivaJidH, jtel on the defensive. But strong 
natures, )«u‘kwo<>d«iiien, Nea^ ILonpshiro giants, Napoleons, 
Burkes, Bi’cnghams, Web-nteiH, Kossutlis, tire inevitable 
patriots, until their life*ehb8, and their dfftrts and gout, palsy 
and money, warj) them. 

The strongest idea incarnates itself in majorities and nations, 
in the heulthieht and t^n^ngest. IVobaldy. the election goes ' 
by Hvoirdupiiis weight, and, if vou could ^\eigb botlily the ton* 
nage of any hundred tjf tlie AN^hig and the i)emoci‘atic party 
in a town, on^the Dearborn balame, as tlicy pa-ssed themItY* 
scjili's, yon (’ould predi(‘t wiijf c»Ttaintv pariy would 

can* 3 'it. On the whole, it w<iuld l>o rather the fepeedicst way 
of dts'idiiig the vote, to put the select uuui or the mayor and 
aldermen at th? }iiiy?!haleb. 

In science, we have to consider two things: power and 
circarustnij<*e. All wc know of the egg. from e4n*h successive 
di^<o^ery, is, another ; and it, alter h\e hundred years, 

you gt*t a better o1>sei;s(‘r, or a ]>etter ghiss. ho finds within the 
lai«t «‘b^en'cvl another. Invegitabh* and animal tissue, it is 
jimt alike*, and all tliat tin* jinmary ]>ower or si)asin operates, 
is, btiU, vesichs, ve*>i<des. Yei — l)Ul tie* tyrimnieal ('’h’cuin- 
Btanee! A vci,i<lc in m»w <*inum*‘tam-t‘-^, a vesicle lodged in 
darkness. Okeu thought, Iw^ame annnal; in light, a plant. 
Ijiodg**ii in tin* pai'c’ut animal, it sufi* iv changes, which end in 
niisheathing miraculons* capalulity in the* uiudteml vesicle, 
ami it unlocks it^eif to tish. biixb or nuadruped, head and foot, 
e)e and claw. The Oircnmstam'e Nature.* Nature 1 “^. what 
y<Hi ^may <lo. There is mmdi you may ®ot. We have twe 
things- the cinjum stance, and the life. Once we th(»ught, 
jK^siti^e power all. Now we learn, that negative power, or 
circumstance. IS luiif. Nat\m*i«tbe tyrannous circumstance, 
tlie thi<*k skull, the sheathed snake! the ponderous, roi'k-like 
jaw; m*<*ehfiitated tudivity; violent dius‘tiuii, the conditions 
of a t<s>l, like Die loeomoti'v e, .strong enongli on its trat‘k. btit 
which can do nothing but mim'hief off d ; or bkatOb, ’which 
Ajx wings <»n the ice, but fettera on the ground. 
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TlJb b^ok of Katuivi is tbe book of Fate. %be tunas the 
pgamic pages— leaf after leaf — ^never re-tuming one. One 
iSiaf she lays down, a floor of granite ; then a thousand ages, 
sftad a bed of slate ; a thousand ages, and h measure of coal ; a 
thousand ages, and a layer of mai’l and mud ; veg:etable forms 
appear ; her tii-st misshapen animals, zoophyte, tiilobium, fish ; 
then, sauriaus — ^rfide forms, in which she hw only blocked her 
future statue, concealing under these unwieldy monstci*s the 
fine type of her coming king. Tlie face of the planet cools and 
dries, the races melionito, iind man is bom. But when a race 
has lived its term, it ooiues no more again. 

The population of the world is a conditional population ? not 
the beet, but tlie best that could live now; and the scale of 
tribes, and the steadiness with which yictoiy adheres to 4">ne 
tribe, and defeat to anotlier, is as uniform as the super j>o8ition 
of strata. We know in history w'hat w'eight belongs to raiie 
We see the English, French, and Gemians, planting themselves 
on every shore and market of America and Australia, and 
monopolizing the commerce of these countries. We like the 
nervous and victorious habit of our owii branch of the family. 
WJ loUow the step of the Jew, of the Indian,* of the Negro. 
We see how much will has becjn eiqxuided to extiuguish the 
Jew, in vain. L(H)k at the unpalatable eonchisione of Knox, 
in his “ Fragment of Bjkics,’' — a rash^ and# u'n8atJi»fa>cb,>ry 
vrriter, but charged with pungent and unforgetable truths. 
“ Nature respects race, and not hybrids,” “ Bvery rzicc* hits 
its own ** Detach a colony from the nice, and it 

deteriorates to the crab.*’ See the shinies of the picture. Tho 
German and Irish millions, like the Negro, have a great deal 
of guano in their destiny. They are fm iiod over the Atlatiti(% 
and carted over America, to ditch ami to drudge, to make corn 
cheap, and then to down prematurely to make a spivt of 
green grass on the prairie. 

One more fagot of these .idiimantine bandages, is, the new 
science of Statistics. It ia a nde. that the most casual anti 
extraordinary events — if the basis ^of population is broad 
enough — become ^natter of fifbd calculation. It would not be 
safe to say when a captain liktj Bonaparte, a singer like Jenny 
Lind, or a navigattn' like Bowditch, Wf)uld be bora in Boston: 
but, on a population of twenty or two hundi'od millions, some- 
thing like aceiuracy may be had.* 

*Ti 8 frivolous to fix pedjjntically the dat^e bf particular inveu; 

• ** Everything which pertains to the human species, considered as a whole, 
belongs to the order of physical facts. The greater the iiumU'r of indirldnala, 
the more does the influence of the individual will disappear, leaving pi^omi* 
nance to a series of general facts dependent on causes hf which society exteto^ 
and is |»’eserved.'*'--^ui!:TEXd!ri\ 
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tions. Tliey Have all been invented over and over fifiy t Jaes. 
Man is the arch machine, of which all these shifts di’awnwom 
himself are toy models. He helps himself on each emergency « 
by copying or duplicatin^j his own structure, just so far as the 
need is, ^Tis hard to hnd the right Homer, Zoroaster, or 
Menu; harder still to find the Tubal Cain, or Vulcan,* or 
Cadmus, or Copernicus, or Fust, or Fulton, ^he indisputable 
inventor. There are scores and centuries of then* ‘‘ The air 
is full of men.” Tlris kind of talent so abounds, this con- 
stx'itctive tool-making efficiency, os if it adhered to the chemic 
atoms, as if the air he breathes were made of Vaucansons, 
Fi'auklins, and Watts. 

.Doubtless, in evciy million there will be an astronomer, a 
mathematician, a comic; poet, a mystic. No one can read the 
history of astronomy, without perceiving that Copemicus, 
Nei^ion, Laplace, are not new men, or a new kind of men, but 
that Thales, Anaximenes, Hippaa'chus, Empedocles, Axis- 
tarchus, Pythagoras, (Eiiopides, had anticipated them; each* 
liad the same tense geometrical lo’ain, apt for the same 
\igorous computation and logic, a "mind parallel to the n^ve- 
ment of the wrld. Tlie Roman mile px'obably rested oif a 
measure of a degi'ce of the xiieMdian. Midiometan and Chinese 
know what we know of lcap-yeai\ of the Gregorian calendar, 
and of the preo^ssi^^g of the equinoxes. As, in every bairel of 
cowios, brought to New Bedford, there shall be one mangia^ 
so there will, in a dozen millions of Malays and Mahometans, 
be one or tw'o asti'ononiical skulls. In a large city, the most 
casual things, and things whose beauty lies in their casujilty, 
ai'C pi’oducjed as punctually and to order as the baker’s muffin 
for breakfast. PuiM.'h makes exactly one capibd joke a wreck ; 
and the joiumals contrive to furnish one good piece of news 
every day. 

And n*)t less woi'k the laws of i'epre.sBion, the penalties of 
violattnl functions. Famine, tyiffins. frost, war, suicide, and 
clfete races, must l>c reckoned calculable paxts of the system 
of the world. * 

Tliese are pebbles fi'oni the mountain, hint^ of the terms by 
which our life is walled up, and which show" a kind of meoha* 
nicah<‘xactness, as of a loom or mill, in wh^rt avc call casual or 
foxtuitoufi events. 

The force with which w-e resist these toiTCuts of tendency 
^ ^poks so ri<iiculou8lf inadequate, tliat^it amounts to little moi*© 
^than a criticism or a protest made by a minority of one, under 
compulsion of millions. I seemed, in the height of a tempest, 
to see men overboard etruggliiig in the waves, and dnven 
about here fuid thex*e. They glanced intelligently at each other, 
but *twtts little they could do fur one another; ’twaa much il 
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eaci? could keep afloat alone. Well, they had S. right to their 
eye-Veims, and all the rest was Fate, 

I 

‘ We cannot trifle with this reality, this cropping out in our 
planted gardens of the core of the world. No picture of life 
can have any veracity that does not admit the odious facts. 
A man’s power ' is hooped in by a nece%iity, which, by many 
erporiments, he touches on every side, until he loams its arc. 

The element running through entire nature, which we popu* 
larly call Fate, is knowrO to us as limitation. What<n'er limits 
us, we call Fate. If wc are bmte and barbarous, the fate takes 
a brute and dreadful shape. As we reflne, our chocks be<^oine 
finer. If we rise to spirit mil culture, the antagonism takes a 
spiritual form. In the Hindoo fables, Yishnu follows Maya 
through all her as<!Oiuling cliangcsv fr<»m insect and crawfish 
up to clepliant; whatever form she tot»k, he took the male 
form of that kind, unt il site became at last woman iind goddess, 
and he a man and a god. The limitations refine as the soul 
purifies, but the ring of necessity is always perch^nl at the top. 

When the gods in the N(»rse heaven were unable to bind the 
Fem-is Wolf with steel or with weight of mountains — the one 
he snapped and the other hespurncil with his heel — they put 
roimd his f(Kd a limp bjind softer than silk or (*()bwcb, and tliis 
held him: the more he spnnie^i it, the stifler jt drew^ So soft 
and so stanch is the ring of Fat«. Neither brandy, nor nectar, 
nor sulphuric* ether, no? hell-fire, nor hdior, nor poetry, nor 
genius, can get rid of tJiis limp band. For if we give it the 
liigh sense in which the poets use it , even th<uight itself is not 
above Fate : that Ph) must act according to cteimal laws, and 
all that is wilful and fantastic in it is ^in opposition to its 
fundamental e.saence. 

And. last of all, high over thou gal, in the world of moral.^, 
Fate appears as vindicator, hovelling the high, lifting ihe low, 
requiring justice in man, and iilways sirikiug kuou or late, 
when justice is not done What is useful will last; what is 
hurtfid will sink. “ Tlu! dom must* suffer,” said the llreekH ; 

** you would soothe a Deity mvt tn be soothed.” God himnelf 
cannot procure good fi)r the wicked,” said tht* Welsh triad. 
**Gr>d may eonwiii;, but only for a time,” said the biM?d of 
Spain. The limitation is imp:iKsabJc Ijv any insight of imm. 
Tn its last and loftiest ascensions, insight itself, and the free* 
dom of the wOl, is one of its obedient rrietUhors. Hut we must 
not run into gcneraliy.ations tw large, Imt show t^ie natui'di^ 
bounds or essential distinctions, iind seek to do justice to the 
other elements as well. 

Thus we tnme Fate, in matter, mind, and mortds-^-in race» 
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in retardiitiontof {drata, iuad in ihotigbi and cliaracter as 
It is cyerywhere 'bound or limitation. But fate lias itsiord ; 
limitation its limits; is different seen from above and irom^ 
belovr; from within and from without. Por, though Fate it* 
immense, so is powi^r, which is the other fact in the dual 
world, immense. If Fate follows and limits jxwer, pwer 
attends and antagonisses Fate. Wo must ^*espect Fate as 
natural history, but there is more than natural history. For 
who and what is this criticism that pries into tlie matter P 
Man is not order of nature, sack and sack, belly and members, 
link in a chain, nor any ignominious baggage, but a stupendous 
antagonism, a. dragging together of the poles of the Universe* 
Ht? betr’ttyH his mation to what is below him — thick-skulled, 
smalhbrained, fishy, qinidrumanous — (juadniped ill-disguised, 
hardly escaped into bii>6d,jLtnd has paid foi* the new powers by 
loss of some of the old ones. But the lightning which explodes 
and fashions planets, maker of planets imd suns, is in him. 
On one side, elemental order, sandstone and granite, rock-* 
lodges, peat-bog, forest, ^ea and shore ; and, on the other part, 
thought, the spirit which composes and decomposes nature — 
here they are, side by tiide, god and devil, mind and maJfeir, 
king and oous^irator, belt andL spasm, riding peacefully to- 
gtdiier in the* eye iind brain of 8^ry man. 

Nor caj he blink the freewill, To hazard the contradiction— 
freedom is neiie^arj^ if you please to phmt yuarself on the 
side of Fate, and say, Fail? is all ; then w'e say, a part of Fate 
is the fiwi<»m of man. For ever w(!lis np the impulse of 
choosing and iictiug in the soul. Intellect annuls Fate. So 
far as a man thinks, he is free. And though nothing is more 
disguatitig than the crowdng about liberty by slaves, as most 
men are, juid the lU)>pant mistaking for freedom of some paper 
preamble like a “ Dinilaration t»f Independence,'’ or the statute 
right to vote, by those win* have never darcil to think or to 
act, yet it is wbolesimie to man to look not at Fate, but the 
oilier way ; the practical view is the other. His sound relation 
to these facts is to use ajj^d c(»inmand, not to cringe to them. 


** Look not on nature, for her na^m is fatal,” s^iid the oracle. 
The u>o much contemplation of these limits iifluccs meanness. 
Tliey who talk much of destiny, ilieir birtl^star, &c., are in a 
lower dangerous plane, and invite the evils they fear. 

I cited the instiu'jtive and heroic races as proud beHevers in 
Destiny. They con*aiire wuth it ; a loving resignation is with 
event. But the dogma makes a different impression, when 
it is held bj^ the vreak and lazy. ’Tis weak and vicious people 
who oast the blame on Fate. The right use of Fate is to bring 
up our conduct to the loftiness of nature. Kude and invincible 
except by themBelves are the elements. So let man be. Xiet 
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hkJi empty his breaat of his windv conceits, and show his lord* 
shi]^bjp mann6i*8 and deeds on the scale of xiatnre* Let him 
^ hold ms purpose as with the tug of gravitation. No powm*, 
<no persuasion, no bribe shall make him give up his point. A 
man ought to compare advantageously with a river, an oak, or 
a mountain. He shall have not less the flow, the expansion, 
and the resistaime of these, 

’Tie the ^st use of Fate to teach a fatal courage. Go face 
the fire at sea, or the cholera in your friend^s house, or the 
burglar in yom own, or what danger lies in the ^y of duty, 
knowing you ai-e guarded by the chembim of Destiny. If you 
believe m Fate to your harm, believe it, at least, for your good. 

For, if Fate is so prevailing, man also is paa't of it, and can 
confront fate with fate. If the Universe have these savage 
accidents, our atoms are as savage^ id resistance. We shomd 
be cnish<il by the atmosphere, but for the reaction of the air 
within the body. A tu]>o made of a film of glass con resist the 
shock of the ocean, if filled with the ;?ame water. If there be 
omnipotence in the stroke, there is omnipotence of recoil. 

1. But Fate against Fate is only panying and defence: 
are, also, the noble creative foiWs. The revelation of 
Thought takes man out of 6<}qptade into freedom. We rightly 
say of ourselves, wo were born, and afteiward we were bom 
again, and many times. We have successive experiences so 
important, that the now forgets the old,'iind nence the mytho* 
logy of the seven or the nine heavens. The day of days, the 
great day of the feast of life, is that in which the inwai-d eye 
opens to the Unity in things, to the omnipresence of law ; — 
sees that what is must be, and ough^ to be, or is the best. 
This beatitude dips fn)m on Iiigh dowm on ns, and we see. It 
is not in us so much as we are in it. if the air come to our 
lungs, we breathe and live ; if not, we <lie. If the light come 
to our eyes, we see ; else not. And if trnth come to our mind, 
we suddenly expand to its dimensions, as if we grew to worlds. 
We are as lawgivers; we spc<:k for Nature; we prophesy and 
divine. « 

This insight throws ua op the party and interest of the 
Universe, againlit all and sundry; against ourselves, as much 
as others. A man speaking from insight affirms of himself 
what is true of the mind : seeing its immortali^, he says I 
am immortal ; seeing its invincibility, be says, 1 am strong. 
It is not in us, but we are in it. It is id the maker, not of 
what is made. All thhi^ are touched and clionged by it* > 
This uses, and is not used. It distances those wfio share it, 
from those who share it not. Those who 6|iare it not ore 
flocks and herds. It dates fi’om itself; not fwim former men 
«r better men-^gospel| or constitution, or college, or custom. 
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Wltere it Nature ia no longer intinsive, but all tilings 

make a musical or pictorial impression. The world* o£ men 
show like a comedy without laughter populations, intlrests^^ 
ff ovemment, history ; — ^tis all toy figures in a toy house, lb 
does not overvalue particular truths. We hear eagerly eve^ 
thought and word quoted from an intellectual man, But, in 
his presence, our own mind is roused to activity, and we forget 
very fast what he aajrs, much more interested m new pky 
of our own thoi^ht» than in any thought of his. *Ti6 the 
majesty into whi^ we^ have sudadnly mounted, the imperso* 
nafity, the scorn of egotisms, the sphere of laws, that engage 
us. Once we were stepping a little this way, and a little that 
'way ; now, we are as men in a balloon, and do not think so 
much of the point we have left, or the point we would make, 
liS of the liberty and glory of the way. 

Just as much intellect as you add, so much organic power, 
who sees through the design, presides over it, and must 
will that which must jxs We sit and nile, and, though we 
sleep, our dream will Ame to pass. Oui* thought, though it 
were only an hour old, affirms an oldest necessity, not to be 
sepai’ated from thougBt, and not to be sepamted from %iil. 
They must alw&ys have co-existed. It apprises us of its sove* 
reignty godhead, which vHttse to be severed from it. It 
is hot mpe or tliine, but the will of all mind. It is poured 
into the souls oP aJl^^en, as the soul itself which constitutes 
them men. I know not whether there be, as is alleged, in the 
uppei* region of our atmosphere, a permanent westerly current, 
wmch carries with it all atoms which rise to that height, but I 
see, that when souls reacli a certain clearness of wrception, 
they accept a knowledge and motive above selfisuness. A 
breath of will blows eternally through the universe of souls in 
the direction of the liight and Necessary. It is the air which 
aU intellects inhale and exhale, and it is the wind which blows 
the worlds into order and orbit. 

Thought dissolves tlie material universe, by carr 3 ring the 
mind up into a sphere wljere all is plastic. Of two men, each 
obeying his own thought, he whqpo thought is deepest will be 
the strongest character. Always one man niAre than another 
represents the will of Divine Providence to Jhe period. 

2. If thought makes free, so does the moral sentiment The 
mixtures of spiritual chemistry refuse to be analyzed. Yet 
we can see that witl^the perception of tinith is ioinea the desire 
^^at it shall prevail. That affieetion is essential to will. More- 
over, when a sti'Ong will appears, it usually results from a 
certain unity of organization, as if the whole energy of body 
and mind flowM in one direction. All great force is real and 
elemental. There is no manufacturing a strong wilt There 
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mus6 be a pound to balance a iK>nnd. Wbep© Swer is bao^ 
in must rest on the unirerBal force. Akric and 

BcKuaparte must beliere they rest on a truth, or their will 
bought or bent. There is a bribe possible for any finite 
will. But the pure sympathy with universal ends is an infinite 
f or< 3 ^, and cannot be briljed or bent. Whoever has had expe- 
rience of the moral sentiment cannot choose but believe in 
unlimited power. Each pulse from that Ifeartis ah oath from 
the Most Bugh. I know not what the word mthUme meanSt if 
it be not the intimations in this infant of a terrific force. A 
text of heroism, a name and anecdote of coura^, are not 
arguments, bxit sallies of freedom. One of these is the verse 
of the Persian Hafiz, “ ’Tis written on the gate of Heaven, 

‘ Woe unto him who suffers himself to be betrayed by Pate T 
Does tlic reading of history make us fatalists P Whfitt courage 
does not the opposite opiiuon show A little whim of will to 
be free gallantly contending agsiinst the universe of chemisti’y. 

But insight is not will, nor is affec^on wilk Perception is 
cold, and goodness dies in wishes; as Voltaire said, ^tis the 
misfortune of worthy people that they are cowards ; “ das 
pkS grands tnalhewrs howneies g&hs c^ed quHls amt dea 
Ldchcs.^* There imist lie a fusion of these two to generate the 
energy of will. There can be no driving force, except throiigh 
the conversion of the man into his will, making him the w'lll, 
and the will him. And one may say lK)ldIy, that no man has 
a right perception of any truth, who has not been reacted on 
by it, so as to be ready to bo its inartyi-. 

The one serioUvS and formidable tiling in nature is a will. 
Society is servile from w'ant of will, and ther<*fore the world 
wants saviours and reb'gions. One way is right to go : the 
hero sees it, and moves on that aim, an<l has the world xmdcr 
him for root and auppoi't , He is to otheis as the world. His 
approbation is honour ; his dissent, infamy. The glance of his 
eye has the force of sunbeams. A personal influence t<*wer« 
up in memory only worthy, and we gladly forget numbers, 
money, climate, gravitation, and the, rest of Pate. 

n 

We can afford®to allow the limiUition, if we know it is the 
meter of the greyving man. We stmid against Pate, as 
clnldren stand up against the wall in their father’s house, and 
notch their height from year to year. But when the lx»y 
grows to man, and is master of the hou8<^ be i)ulls down that 
wall, and builds a new Und bigger. ’Tis only a question 
time. Eveiy brave youth is in training to ride, and imle this 
dragon. His science is to make weapons an^wings of these 
passions and retarding forces. Now whether, leeing these two 
tidngs, fate and power, we are peinnitted to believe in unity f 
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The btill ofgDQiaiiMnj hdieve in two gods. They are under 
one dojuinioiL here in the honee, as Iriend and parentfin social 
ovcles, in letters^ in art, in Iove« in religion j hat in mecnanios^ 
in dealing with steam and climate, in trade, in politics, they 
think they come onder another; and that it would be a 
practical blunder to transfer the method and way of working 
of one sphere into the other. What goo4» honest, generotis 
men at home, will* be wolves and foxes on change J What 
pious men in the parlour will vote for what r^obates at Ihe 
polls ! To a certain point, they believe themsdves the care of 
a Providence. But m'a steamboat, in an epidemic, in war, 
they behove a malignant energy rules. 

But relation and connection are not somewhere and some- 
times, but everywhere and always. The divine order does 
not stop where their sight stops. The friendly power works 
on the same rules, in the hext farm and the next planet. But 
where they have not experience, they run against it, and hurt 
themselves. Fate, then, is a name for facts not yet passed 
under the fire of thought — for causes which are impenetrated. 

But every jet of chaos which threatens to extemunate ns, is 
convertible by intellect into wholesome force. Fate is un^^l^e- 
trated causes.* The water drowns ship and sailor, like a grain 
of dust. But loam to swim? trim your bark, and the wave 
which drowned it will be cloven by it, and carry it, like its 
own foalh, a plum^sand a power. The cold is inconsiderate of 
persons, tingles your blood, freezes a man like a dew-drop. 
But learn to skate, and the ice will give you a graceful, sweet, 
and poetic motion. The cold will brace your &ibs and brain 
to genius, and moke you foremost men of time. Cold and sea 
wiu train an imperifil* Saxon race, which nature cannot bear to 
lose, and, after cooping it up for a thousand years in yonder 
England, gives a hundred Englands, a hundiw Mexicos. All 
the bh>ods it shall absorb and domineer: and more than 
Mericos — the secrets of water and steamy the spasms of 
electricity, the ductility of metals, the chariot of the air, the 
ruddered bitUoon, are awaiting you. 

The annual slaughter from typhus far exceeds that of war j 
but right drainage destroys ty^us. The plague in the sea- 
service fi*om scurvy is healed by lemon juice and oth^ diets 
portable or procurable ; the dor 


pox is ended by draina^ and 
pest is not less in the chain of cause and ^eot, and may be 
jought off. And, wnilat art draws out the venom, it oommonly 
extorts some benefit from the vanquished enemy. The mis- 
chievous torrent is taught to drudge for man : the wild beasU 
he makes useful for food, or dress, or labotu ; the chemic 
explosions are controlled l^e his watch. These are now the 
VOL. n, V 
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iteedfa on wliioh he rides. Man moyes in all legs cf 

horses. Uy wings of wini by steam, by gas of balloon, by 
^ectrmity, and stands on tiptoe threatening to hunt the eagle 
im his own element. There is nothing he vnll not make his 
carrier. 

Steam was, till the other day, the devil which we dreaded. 
Every pot made % any human potter or brazier had a hole in 
its cover, to let on the enemy, lest he shoidd lift tK>t and roof, 
and carry tfle house away. But the Marquis of Worcester, 
Watt, and Fulton bethought themselves that, where was 
power was not devil, but wm God ; that it must be availed of, 
and not by any means let on and wasted. Gould be lift pots 
and roofs and bouses so handily ? he was the workman they 
were in search of. He could be used to lift away, chain, and 
compel other devils, far more reluctant and dangerous, namely, 
cubic miles of earth, mountains, weight or resistance of water, 
machinery, and ^e labours of all men in the world ; and time 
he shall lengthen, and shorten space. 

It has not fared much otherwise Vith higher kinds of 
steam. The opinion of the million was the terror of the 
weftid, and it was attempted, either to dissipate it, by amusing 
nations, or to pile it ovci* with strata of society — a layer of 
soldiers; over that, a layer of lords; and a king on the top; 
with clamps and hoops of castles, garrisons, and police. But, 
sometimes, the rdi^ous principle wouldoget in, aiid burst 
the hoops, and rive every mountain laid on top of it. The 
Fultons and Watts of politics, beUeving in unity, saw that it 
was a power, and, by satisfying it (as justice satisfies every* 
body), uirough a different disposition of society — grouping it 
on a level, mstead of piling it into a ‘mountain — they have 
contrived to mahe of ^s terror the most harmless and ener- 
getic form of a State. 

Veiy odious, I confess, are the lessons of Fate. Who likes 
to have a dapper phrenologist pronouncing on his fortunes P 
Wholihes to believe that he has hidden in nis skull, spine, and 
pelvis, all the vices of a Saacon or Celtic race, which will be 
sure to puU him down — with what grandeur of hotie* and 
resolve he is fired— into a sel&h, huckstei-ing, servile, dodging 
animal P A leajmed physician tells us, the fact is invariable 
with the Neapolitan that, when mature, he assumes the forms 
of the unmissable scoundrel. That is a little overstated— 
but may pass. ^ 

But these are magazines and arsenals. A man must thank. , 
his defects, and stand in some terror of his talents. A tran^,,.^ 
ecendent Sent draws so largely on his forces, as to lame him; 
a defect pays him revenues on the other side. The sufferance, 
which ia the badge of the Jew, has made him, in these days, 
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Pat9 involves the melioration. No statement of the universe 
can have any soundness, which does not admt its ascending 
effort. The direction of the whole, and of ijhe parts, is toward 
benefit, and in proportion to the health. Behind every indi- 
vidual closes organization: before him opens liberty — the 
better, the best. The. first and worst races are dead The 
second and imperfect races are dicing out, or remain for the 
maturing of higher. In the latest race, in man, every gene- 
rosity, every new perception, the love and praise he extorts 
from his fellows, are ^certificates of advance out of fate into 
freedom. Lil>eration of^he will from the sheaths and clogs of 
organization which he has outgrown, is the end and aim of this 
t^orld. Every calamity is a spur and valuable hint; and 
where his endeavour do not yet fully avail, they tell as 
tendency. The whole circle of animal life — tooth against 
tooth — devouring way, war for food, a yelp of pain and a 
grunt of triijmph, tmtil, at last, the whole menagerie, the 
whole chemical mass, is meUpwed and refined for higher use — 
pleases at a sufficient perspective. 

But to see ^ow fate slides into freedom, and freedom into 
fate, observe howlfar the roots of every creature run, or find, 
if you can, a point where there is no thread of connection. 
Our life is consentaneous and far-related. This knot of nature 


is BO well tied, that nobody was ever cunning enough to find 
the two ends. Nature is intricate, overlapped, interweaved, 
and endless, Christopher Wren said of the beautiful King's 
College chapel, “ that, if anybody would tell hkn where to lay 
the fii*8t stone, he would build such another.” But where shall 
we find the first atom in this house of man, which is all con- 
sent, inosculation, and balance of parts ? 

The web of relation is shown in habitat, shown in hyberna- 
tion. When hybernation W£is observed, it was found, that, 
whilst some animals become ■toi’pid in w^ter, others were 
torpid in summer ; hybernation then was a false name. The 
sleep is not an effect of cold, but is regulated by the 
supply of food pi?sper to the animal. It becomes torpid when 
the fruit or prey it lives on is not in season, and regains its 
activity when its f<fod is ready, 

» Eyes are found in light ; ears in auricular air ; feet on land ; 
fins in water; wings in air; and each creature where it was 
meant to be, with a mutual fituess. Every zone has its own 
Fauna, There is adjustment between the animal and its food, 
its parasite, its enemy. Balances ai’c kept. It is not allowed 
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to diminisli in niuabers, nor to exceed. The likeiadjtL«tmeuti 
exist fortjaan. His food is cooked when he arrjiyes ; his oos] 
i|i the pit ; the house ventilated ; Ihe m^d of the deluge dried ; 
Ins companions arrived at the same hour^ and awaiting him 
mth love, concert, langhter, and tears. These are coarse 
adjustments, but'^the invisible are not less. There are more 
belongings to eveay creature than his air and his food. His 
instincts mugt be met, and he has predisposing power that 
bends and fits what is near him to his use. He is not possible 
until the invisible things are right for him, as well as the 
visible. Of what changes. in sky and earth, and in finer 
skies and earths, does the appearance of some Dante or 
Columbus appiise us ! 

How is this effected P Nature is no spendthrift, but takes 
the shortest way to her ends. As general says to his 
soldiers, “ If you want a fort, build a f ort ” so nature makes 
every creature do its own work and get its — is it planet, 
anii^, or tree. The planet molces itself. The animal cell 
makes itself; — ^then, what it wants, hfvery creature, — wren 
or dragon, — shall make its own lair. As^soon as there is life, 
thef^^^ls self-direction, and absorbing and using of material 
Life is freedom, — life in the direct ratio of its amount. You 
may bo sure, the new-born man is not inert. Life works both 
voluntarily and supeniaturally in its ncighboiuhood. po you 
suppose he can be estimated by his weight fit i}6und8, or that 
he is contained in his skin, — ^this reaching, radiating, jaculating 
fellow P The smallest candle fills a mile with its rays, and the 
p api ilaB of a man run out to every star. 

When there is something to be clone the world knows how 
to get it done. The vegetable eye makes leaf, pericarp, root, 
bark, or thorn, as the need is ; the first cell^converts its^ into 
stomach, mouth, nose, or nail, according to the want; the 
world throws its life into a hero or a shepherd ; and puts him 
where he is wanted. Dante and Oolumbus were ItaHans in 


their time ; they would be Russians or Americans to-day. 
Things ripen, new men come. The adaptation is not capri- 
cious. The ulterior aim, the piypoee beyond itself, the correla- 
tion by which plfcets subside and crystallize, then animate 
beasts and men, will work into finer parti- * 

culars, and from finer to finest. 

The secret of the world is, the tie between person and event. 
Person makes event and event person, TShe “times,’* ^'the 
jige,” what is that, but jf few profound persons and a few*' 
active persons who epitomize the times? — Goethe, H^^el 
Mettemich, Adams, C^oun, Guizot, Peel, Cobden, Hossuth, 
Bothschild, Aster, Brunei, and the rest. The same fi.tne8s 
must be presumed between a man and the time and event, as 
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Miroeu thetaexeQ, or between a race of animale and tbe food 
it eats, or the inferior i^ea it uses. He thinks his fate aliens 
because the copula is hidden. But the soul contains tlfe eyei^ 
that shall befall it, for the event is only the actualization of eta 
thoughts ; and what we pray to ouraolves for is always granted 
The event is the print of your form. It fits you like yourtskim 
What each does is proper to him. Events are the children of 
his body and mind. We learn that the soul Fate is the 
soul of U8, as Hafiz sings— 

“ Alas ! till now I had not known, 

My guide and fortune guide are one.”^ 

All the toys that infatuate men, and which they play for,— 
houses, land, money, luxury, power, fame,— are the selfsame 
thing, with a new gapze or two of illusion overlaid. And of 
aU the drums and rattkis by which men are made willing to 
Ijave their heads broke, and are led out solemnly eveiy morn- 
ing to parade, — the most admirable is this by which we are 
brought to believe th^t events are arbitrary, and independent 
of actions. At the conjuror’s we detect the hair by which he 
moves his puppet, bu^ we hare not eyes sharp enough to descry 
the thread that ties cause and effect. ^ 

Nature magically suits th§ in^ to his fortunes, by making 
these the fruit of his character. Ducks take to the water, 
eagles the^ sky, waders to the sea margin, hunters to the 
forest, clerks to counting-rooms, soldiers to the frontier. Thus 
events grow on the same stem with persons ; are sub-persons. 
The pleasure of life is according to the man that lives it, and 
not according to the work or the place. Life is an ecstasy. 
We know what madness belongs to love, — what power to paint 
a vile object in hujs of heaven. As insane persons are indiffer- 
ent to their dress, diet, and other accommodations, and, as we 
do in dreams, with equanimity, the most absurd acts, so, a 
drop more of wino in our cup of life will reconcile us to strange 
company and work. Each creature puts forth from itself its 
own condition and sj)here, as the slug sweats out its sliiUy 
house on the? pear-leafi and the woolly aphides on the apple 
perspire their own bed, and the fish its shell. In youth, we 
clothe ourselves with rainl>ows, and go as brave as the zodiac. 
In age, we put out another sort of perspiration,— gout, fever, 
rheumatism, caprice, doubt, fretting, and avarice. 

A man^a fortunes are the fruit of his character. A man’s 
friends are his mjtootisms. We go to Herodotus and Plutarch 
* for examples of Fate ; but we arS examples. Quisqtie mos 
paHmur mams,'' The tendency of every man to enact all that 
IB in his constitution is expressed in the old belief, that the 
efforts which we make to escape irom our destiny only seiwa 
to lead us into it : and I have noticed, a man likes better to be 
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complimented on Iub poedtion, as the proof of thi last or total 
exccttle^cS, than on his merits* 

• A man will see Ms character emitted in the events that seem 
to^meet, hut which exude from and accompany him. Events 
expand with the character. As once he found himself amonjgf 
toys,* so now he plays a part in colossal systems, and his 
growth is declared in his ambition, his companions, and his 
performance.* He looks like a piece of luck, out i^ a piece of 
oausatiou ; — ^the mosaic, ongolated and ground to fit into the 
gap he fiQe. Hence in each town there is some man who is, in 
his brain and performance, an explanation of the tillage, pro- 
duction, factories, banks, churches, ways of living, and society^ 
of that town. If you do not chance to meet him, all that you 
see will leave you a little puzzled : if, you see him, it will 
become plain. We know in Massaehusetts who built New 
Bedford, who built Lynn, Lowell, Lawrence, Clinton, Pitch- 
burg, Holyoke, Portland, and many another noisy mart. Eacn 
of these men, if they were transparent, ^otild seem to you not 
so much men, as walking cities, and, wherever you put them, 
thgr would build one. « 

History is the action and reaction of these two,T-Nature and 
Thought ; — two boys pushing each other on the curbstone of 
the pavement. Evci’^hing is pusher or pushed : and matter 
and mind are in perpetuM tilt and balanc^ sg. Whilst the 
man is weak, the earth takes up him. Ho plants his brain 
and affections. By-and-by he will take up the earth, and have 
his gardens and vineyards in the beautiful order amd produc- 
tiveness of his thought. Every solid in the universe is ready 
to become fluid on the approach of the mind, and the power to 
flux it is the measure of the mind. If the wi\ Il remain ^amant, 
it accuses the want of thought. To a subtler force, it will 
stream into new forms, expressive of the chamcter of the mind. 
What is the city in which we sit here, but an aggi'egate of 
incongruous materials, which have obeyed the wm of some 
man ? The granite was reluctaitt, but his hands wore stronger, 
and it came. Iron was deep in the ground, and well combined 
with stone, but cguld not hide from his fires. Wood, lime, 
stuffs, fruits, gums, were dispersed over the earth and sea, in 
vain. Here they are, within reach of every man’s day-labour, 
*— what be wants of them. The whole world is the flux of 
matter over the wires of thought to the poles or points where 
it would build. The races^of men rise out df the ground pre- 
occupied with a thought which rules them, and mvided mto ' 
parties ready armed and angry to fight for this metapl^sical 
abstraction. The quality of the thought differences the Egyp- 
tian and the Roman, the Austrian and the American, 
men who come on the stage at one period are aU found to be 
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fdatcd to other* Certain ideas are in the air. We axe 
all impressioimble, for we are made of them ; all impreaeionable, 
but some more than others, and these first express thentf 
explains the cui-ious contemporaneousness of inventions a^ 
discoveries* The truth is in the air, and the most impression* 
able brain will announce it first, but all will announce it % few 
minutes' later. So women, as most susceptible, are the best 
index of the comin|t hour. So the great man, that is, the man 
most imbued with the spirit of the time, is the impressionable 
man,— -of a fibre irriwle and d^cate, like iodine to light. 
He feels the infinitesimal attractions. His mind is lighter 
than others, because he ^elds to a current so feeble as can be 
felt only by a needle delicately poised. 

The correlation is shown in defects. Holler, in his “ Essay 
on Architecture,” tau|^ht that the building which was fitted 
accurately to answer its *end, would turn out to be beautiful, 
though beauty had not been intended. 1 find the like unity 
in human structures rather virulent and pervasive; that a 
crudity in the blood 4dll appear in the argument ; a hump in 
the shoulder will appear in the speech and handiwork. If his 
mind could be seen, the hump would be seen. If a maJiiilaas 
a seesaw in hfs voice, it will run into his sentences, into his 
poem, into the structure of life fable, into his speculation, mto 
his charity. And, as eveiy man is hunted by his own daemon, 
vexed by nis otn disease, this checks all his activity. 

So each man, like each plant, has his parasites. A strong, 
astringent, bilious nature, has more truculent enemies than 
the slugs and moths that fret my leaves. Such an one has 
curculios, borers, knife- worms : a swindler ate him first, then 
a client, then a qutick, then a smooth, plausible gentleman, 
bitter and selfish a« Moloch. 

This correlation really existing can be divined. If the 
threads are there, thought can foflow and show them. Espe* 
cially when a soul is quick and docile ; as Chaucer sings — 

" Or if the soul of proper kind 
Be 80 pw'iect os men find, 

That it wot wha^is to come, 

And that he warneth all and BOmX, 

Of every of their aventures, 

By previsions or fiffurea ; * 

But that our flesh ^th not might 
It to understand aright, 
l^or it ifi wanied too darkly.” 

Some people arc made up of rhyme, coincidence, omen, perio* 
dicity, and presage : they meet the person they seek : w^t 
their companion prepares to say to them, they first say to him ,* 
and a hundred signs apprise them of what is about to befalL 
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Wondex'ful mt!ica<^ in the wondei-ful co^ptancy in the 
design, this vagabond life adinita We wonder how the tty 
finds its mate* and yet year after year we find two men, two 
V^men, without legal or carnal tie, si>end a great part of thmr 
best time within a few feet of each other. And the moral is* 
that^what we seclc we shall find; what we flee from flees from 
118 ; as Goethe said, what we wish for in youth, comes in 
heaps on us in old age,” too often cursed "w^th the granting of 
our prayer ;'and hence the high caution, that, since w are 
sure of having what we wish, we beware to ask only for high 
things. 

One key, one solution to the mysteries of human condition, 
one solution to the old knots of fate, freedom, and foreknowledge, 
exists, the propounding, namely, of the double consciousness. 

A man must nde alternately on the hof ses of his private and 
his public nature, as the equestrians \n the cii-ous throw them^ 
selves nimbly from horse to horse, or plant one foot on the 
back of one, and the other foot on the back of the other. So 
when a man is the victim of his fate, h!Ls eciaticii in his loins, 
and cramp in his mind ; a club-foot and a club in his wit; a 
6 m|^ face, and a selfish temper ; a sti'ht in his gait, and a 
conceit in his affection ; or is ground to powcl 4 r by the vice 
of his race; he is to i*ally on* his relation to the universe 
which his ruin lienefits. Leaving the d®mon who si^j^ers, he 
is to take sides with the Deity who secures »*iii^rsal benefit by 
hi^ain, 

l?o offset the di’ag of temperament and race, which pulls 
down, learn this lesson — namely, that by the cunning co- 
presence of two elements, which is throughout nature, what- 
ever lames or paralyzes you, draws in wilh it the divinity, in 
some form, to repay. A good intention clothes itself with 
sudden power. When a god wishes to ride, any chip or pebble 
will bud and shoot out winged feet, and serve him for a horse. 

Let us build altars to the Blessed Unity which holds nature 
and souls in perfect solution, and compels every atom to serve 
an universal end. I do not wonder a snow-flake, a shell, 
n flummer landscape, or the glory of the stars ; but at the neces- 
sity of beauty imder which the imiverse lies ; that all is and 
must be pictorial; that the rainbow, and the curve of the* 
horizon, and the arbh of the blue vault, are only results from 
the organism of the eye. There is no need for foolish amateurs 
16 , fetch me to admire a garden of flowers, gr a sun-gilt cloudy 
or a waterfall, w-heii I cannot look without seeing splendour «*» 
and grace. How idle to choose a random sparkle here or 
there, when the indwelling necessity plants the rose of beauty 
bn the brow of chaos, and discloses the central intention c 3 
nature to be harmony and joy. 
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Let IIS biiild altars to tbe Beautiful Kecessity* If we 
thought men were free in the sense that in a single Sxeeption 
one fantastical will could prevail over the law of th&gs, 
were all one as if a child’s hand could pull down the sun. if^ 
in the least particular, one could derange the order of nature,— 
who would accept the gift of life P ^ 

Let UB build altajy to the Beautiful Necessity, which secures 
that all is made of one pieces that plainti€ ai^ defendant, 
friend and enemy, animal and planet, food and eater, are of 
one kind. In astronomy is vast space, but no forei^ system ; 
in geology, vast time, but the same laws as to-day. Why 
shomd WB be afraid of nature, which is no other than “ philo- 
sophy and theology embodied ” ? Why should we fear to be 
etiBned by savage elepents, we who are made up of the same 
elements P Let us build to the Beautiful Necessity, which 
makes man brave in believing that he cannot shun a danger 
tliat is appointed, nor incur one that is not ; to the Necessity 
which rudely or softljj^ educates him to the peivjeption that 
there are no contingencies ; that Law rules throughout exist- 
ence, a Law which not intelligent but intelhgence,— ^not 
personal nor impersonal, — it disdains words and passes uil^r- 
atanding; it dissolves persoi^; it vivifies nature; yet solicits 
the pui*e in heart to draw on all its omnipotence. 


II.— POWEE. 

His |ongue was framed to music. 

And his hand was armed with skill ; 

Hfs face was the mould of beautj, 

And his heart the throne of will, 

T here is not yet any inventory of a man’s faculties, any 
more than a. bible of his opinions. Who shall set a limit to 
the influence of a human being ? There are men, who, by 
their sympathetic attractions, carry nations with them, and 
lead the activity of the human #*000. And if there be such a 
tie, that wJierover the mind of man goes, natuf e will accompany 
•him, perhaps there are men whose magi^etisms are of that 
force to draw material and elemental powci‘s, and, where they 
appear, immense instrumentalities organize around thetru 
Life is a search after power; and this is an element witt 
-•^hich the world is so saturated, — thbre is no chink or crevi^ie 
in which it is not lodged, — that no honest seeking goes un- 
rewarded. A man should prize events and possessions as the 
ore in which this fine mineral is found ; and he can well afford 
to let events and poasossions and the breath of the body go* 
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if tbear value has been added to him in the shtpe of power* 
If he |ialVe secured the elixir, he can spare the wide g^eiui 
4 rom which it was distilled. A cultivated man, wise to know 
aSid bold to perform, is the end to which natui'o works, and 
the education of the will is the dowering and result of aU this 
geology and astronomy. 

All successful %ien have agreed in onp thing,— they were 
camaiimists^ They believed that things went not by luck, but 
bv law ; that there was not a weak or a cracked Hnk in the 
chain that joins the drst and last of things. A belief, in cans- 
ality, or strict connexion between eve^ trifle and the principle 
of being, and, in consequence, belief in compensation, or, that 
notlung is got for nothing, — characterizes aU vjiluable minds, 
and must control every effort that is piade by an industrious 
one. The most valiant men are the best believers in the 
tension of the laws. “ All the gi'eat captains,” said Bonaparte, 

** have performed vast achievements by conforming witih tne 
rules of the art, — by adjusting effoHs t<j[^ obstacles.” 

The key to the age may be this, or that, or the other, as the 
yoMg orators describe the key to ^Jil ages is — Imbecility ; 
mrofecility in the vast majority of men, at sul t^pies, and, even 
in heroes, in all but certain epunent moments; victims of 
gravity, custom, and fear. This gives force to the strong,— 
that the multitude have no habit of self-rel^ce on original 
action. ^ 

We must reckon success a constitutional trait. Courage,— 
the old physicians taught (and their meaning holds, if their 
physiology is a little m^hicall,— courage, or the degree of life, 
18 as the degree of circulation of the blood in the arteries. 
‘'During passion, anger, fuiy, trials of strength, wrestling, 
fighting, a large amount of bloc»d is collected in the arteries, 
the maintenance of bodily strength re^juiring it, and but little 
is sent into the veins. This confition is constant with intrepid 
persons,” Where the arteries hold thiir blood, is courage and 
adventure possible. Where they pour it unrestrained into 
the veins, the spirit is low and feeble. For performance of 
great mark, it nqeds extraordima]^ health. If Eric is in robust 
health, and has Sept weU, and is at the top of his conditionv 
and thirty years old, at his departure from Greenland, he will 
steer west, and his ships will reach Newfoundland. But take 
out Eric, and put in a stronger and bolder man, — Biom or 
Thorfin, — and the ^i^diips ^will, with just aatouch ease, sail six 
hundred, one thousand, 'fifteen hundred miles further, anff* 
I’each Labrador and New England. There is no chance in 
results. With adults, as with children, one class enter 
cordially into the game, and whirl with the whirling world ; 
ihe others have cold hands, and remain bystanders; or are 
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otily dragged 1b. by the IramoTur and Tivacity of those who can 
carry a a^d weight. The first wealth is health. Sio&ees is 
poor-spirited, and cannot serve any one : it must husband its < 
resources to live. But health or fulness answers its own endrij 
and has to spare, runs over and mundates the neighbourhoods 
and creeks of other men’s necessities. « 

All power is of one kind, a shaiing of tlfb nature of the 
world. The mind that is parallel with the laws ofi»nature will 
be in the current of events, and strong with their strength. 
One man is made of the same stuff of v^ch events are made; 
is in sympathy with the course of thin^; can predict it. 
■^niatever bef ^s, befalls him first ; so uiat he is equal to 
whatever shall happen. A man who knows men, can talk 
well on politics, trade,, law, war, religion. For, everywhere, 
men ai*e fed in the same manners. 

^he advantage of a strong pulse is not to be supplied by 
any labour, art, or concert. It is like the climate, which easily 
reara a crop, which y) glass, or irrigation, or tillage, or 
manures, can elsewhere rival. It is like the opportunity of a 
city like New York, or Constantinople, which needs no diplo- 
macy to force capital, or genius, or hibour to it. They come%f 
themselves, as the water to it. So a broad, healthy, 

massive understanding seems to* lie on the shore of unseen 
rivers, oft unseep oceans, which are covered with barks, that, 
night and day, tu'e drifted to this point. That is poured into 
its lap, which other men lie plotting for. It is in everybody's 
secret; anticipates everybody’s discovery; and if it do not 
command every fact of the genius and the scholar, it is because 
it is lai'ge and sluggish, and does not think them woi-th the 
exertion which you 

This affimative force is in one, and is not in another, as one 
horse has the spring in him, and another in the whip. “ On 
the neck of the young said Hafiz, ** sparkles no gem so 

gracious as enterprise,” ^Import into a^ stationary district, 
as into an old Dutch population in New York or Pennsylvania, 
or among the planters of Virginia, a colony of haixly Yankees, 
with seething brains, heads full of steamJiammer, pulley, 
grank, and toothed wheel, — and everything begins to shine 
with values. What enhancement to ^ the water and land in 
England is the arrival of James Watt or Brunei ! In eve:^ 
company, there is not only the active and passive sex, but in 
both men and worn A, a deeper and more important sex of 7Ydnd, 
’i^iely, the inventive orjcrcative clasa*of both men and women, 
and the uninventive or accepting class. Each plus man re- 
presents his set, and, if he have the accidental advantage of 
personal ascendency,— which implies neither more nor less 
of talent, but merely the temperamental or taming eye of a 
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Boldier or a sclioolmaster (which one has, and #)n6 has not» as 
one ha4 a black moustache and one a blonde), then quite 
I and Without en^ or resistance, all his coadjutoi^s and feeders 
will admit his right to absorb them. The merchant works by 
book-keeper and cashier ; the lawyer’s authorities are hunted 
up by clerks; the geolo.^st reports the siirveys of his sub- 
alterns; Oommrnider Wilkes appropriates the results of all 
the natu;r^i8t8 attached to the Expedition; Thorwsddsen^s 
statue is finished by stonecutters ; Ilumas has journeymen ; 
and Shakespeare was theatre-manager, and used the labour of 
many young men, as well as the play books. 

There is always room for a man of force, and he makes 
room for many. Society is a troop of thinkers, and the beet 
heads among them take the best placci^. A feeble man can see 
the farms that are fenced and tilled, the houses that are built, 
The strong man secs the possible houses and farms. His eye 
makes estates as fast m the sun breeds clouds. 

When a new boy comes into school, when a man travels, and 
encounters strangers eveiy day, or, when into any old club a 
new-comer is domesticated, that happens which befalls when 
arrange ox is driven into a pen or pasture where cattle are 
kept; tnere is at once a trial oLstrength between the best pair 
of horns and the new*comer, and it is settled thenceforth 
which is the leader. So now, there is a measuring ofifijtrength, 
very courteous, but decisive, and an aeqiiiestonce thenceforwtird 
when these two meet. Each reads his fate in the other's eyes. 
The weaker iiarty finds that none of his information or wit 
quite fits the occasion. He thought he knew this or that : he 
finds that he omitted to learn the end of it. Nothing that he 
knows will quite hit the mark, whilst all the rival’s throws are 
good, and well thrown. But if he knew all the facts in the 
encyclopajdia, it would not help him ; for this is an aftair of 
presence of mind, of attitude, of oj^mb : the opponent has 
the sun and wind, and, in every caH, the choice of weapon 
and mark ; and, when he bin-self is matehed with some o^er 
antagonist, his own shafts fly w*^Il asad hit. 'Tis a question ot 
stomach and constitution, jfiie sbeond man is as good as the 
first, — perhaps better ; but has not stoutness or stomach, as 
the first has, and so his wit seems over-fine or under- fine. 

Health is good, — ^power, life, that resists disease, iK)ison, and 
all enemies, and is conservative, as well as creative. Here is 
question, eiery spring, whether to graft With wax, or whether 
with clay; whether to whitewash or, to potash, or to prun^ 
but the one point is the thrifty tree. A good tree, that agrees 
with the sou, will grow in spite of blight, or bug, or pruning, 
or neglect, bymigbt and by day, in all weathers and aU treat* 
ments. Yivacity, leadersniu. must be had, and we are not 
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Allows to be moe in clioosing. We must fetcb the pump *with 
dirty water, if clean cannot be had. If we will make hr^, we 
muBt have contagion, yeast, emptyings, or what not, to kiduce, 
fermentation into the dough : as the torpid artist seeks insp^* 
ration at any cost, by virtue or by vice, by friend or by fie:^ 
by prayer or by wine. And we have a certain instinct, ^at 
where is great amount of life, though gross apd peccant, it has 
its own checks and^purihcations, and will be found at laM in 
harmony with mor^ laws. * 

We watch in children with pathetic interest the degree in 
which they possess recuperative force. When they are hurt 
by us, or by each other, or go to the bottom of the class, or 
miss the annual prizes, or are beaten in the game, — if they 
lose heart, and remember the mischance in their chamber 
at home, they have a ISerious check. But if they have the 
buoyancy and resistance* that pre-occupiea them with new 
interest in the new moment, — ^the wounds cicatrise, and the 
fibre is the tougher for the hurt. 

One comes to valu#^ this plm health, when he sees that all 
difficulties vanish before it. A timid mfin listening to the 
alarmists in Congress? and in the newspapers, and observing 
the profiigacy t)f pai'ty, — sectional interests urged with a fury 
which shuts its eyes to cousajuences, with a mind made up to 
desperate extremities, ballot in one hand, and liile in the other, 
— mightVasily Relieve that he and his coimtry have seen their 
best days, and he hardens himself the best he can against the 
coming ruin. But, after this has been foretold with equal 
confidence fifty times, and govemment six per cents, have not 
declined a quarter of a mill, he discovers that the enormous 
elements of strength which are here in play make our politics 
unimportant. Personal power, freedom, and the resources of 
nature strain eveiT faculty of eveiy citizen. We prosper with 
such vigour, that, like thrifty trees, which grow in spite of ice, 
lice, mice, and borers, sek we do not suffer from the profligate 
swarms that fatten on the nationjil treasury. The huge ani- 
mals nourish huge parasites, and tlie rancour of the disease 
attests the strength of the constitution. The same energy in 
the Greek Brnma drew the remark, that th# evils of popular 
goi^emmcnt appear gi*eater than they are; there is compensa^ 
tion for them in the spirit and energy it awakens. The rough 
and ready style which belongs to a peojde of sailors, foresters, 
farmers, and mechapics, has its advantages. Power educates 
J^e potentate. As long as our people^quote English standards 
they dwaii their own t>roportionB. A Western lawyer^ of 
eminence said to me, he wished it were a penal offence to bring 
an English law-book into a court in this countrjp^so pe^cioua 
had ho found in his experience our deference to EngUsh pro- 
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oedeat The very word “ eomoieroe *’ has onj^ an SEglisb 
meaning, and is pinched to the cramp exigencies of English 
^experience. The commerce of rivers, the commerce of rail- 
n^ads, and who knows but the commerce of air-balloons, must 
add an American extension to the pond-hole of admiralty. As 
long as our people quote English standards, they will miss the 
sovereign^ of pewer ; but let these rough-riders, — ^legislators 
in shdrt-sfepves, — Hoosier, Sucker, Wcuferine, Badger,— or 
whatever hard head Arkansas, Or^on, or Utah sends, half 
orator, half assassin, to represent its wrath and cupidity at 
Washington, — ^let these drive as they may ; and the disposition 
of territories and public lands, the necessity of balancing and 
keeping at bay the snarling majorities of German, Irish, and 
of native millions, will bestow promptness, address, and reason 
at last on our buffalo-hunter, and authority and majesty of 
mannem The instinct of the people is right. Men expect 
fi*om good whigs, put into office by the respectability of the 
country, much less skill to deal with Mexico, Spain, Britain^ 
or with our own malcontent members, £uan from some strong 
transgressor, like Jefferson, or Jackson, who first conquers his 
government, and then uses the same genius to conquer 
the foreigner. The senators who dissented f A)m Mr, Polk’s 
Mexican war, were not those who knew better, but those 
who, from political position, could afford it; not Weljjsjter, but 
Benton and Calhoun, > 

This power, to be sure, is not clothed in satin. 'Tis the 
power of Lynch law, of soldiers and pirates ; and it bullies the 
peaceable and loyal. But it brings its own antidote ; and here 
IS my point, — that all kinds of power usually emerge at the 
same time; good energy, and bad; power of mmd, with 
physical he^tn ; the ecste^sies of devotion, with the exaspera- 
tions of debauchery. The same elements are always present, 
only sometimes these conspicuous, and sometimes those ; what 
was yesterday foreground, being to-day background, — what 
was surface, playing now a not less effective part as basis. 
The longer the drought lasts, the* more is the atmosphere 
surcharged with water. The ^faster the ball falls to the sun, 
the force to fly offf is by so muc)i augmented. And, in morals, 
wild libmty bree<|s iron conscience; natures with great 
impulses have gr^t resources, and retuim from far. In 
poHtics, the sons of democrats will be whigs ; whilst red re- 
publicanism, in the father, is a spasm of .nature to engender 
an intolerable tyrant in* the next age. On the other ban A 
conservatism, ever more timorous afid narrow, disgusts the 
children, and diives them for a mouthful of fresh air into 
radicalism, m 

Those who nave most of this coui^ energy,— -the ** bruisers* 
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ifbo liAve the gaimtlet of caucus and tarem through the 
comity or the state, have their oun vices, but they have the 
good nature of strength and courage. Fierce and uns^rupu^^ 
JooSi they are usually frank and direct, and above falsehood** 
Our politics fall into bad hands, and churchmen and men of 
refinement, it seems agreed, axe not fit persons to Ben<| to 
Oongress. Politics is a deleterious profession, like some 
poisonous handicrafts. Men in power have no opinions, but 
may be had cheap for any opinion, for any purpose, — and if 
it be only a question between the most civil and the most 
forcible, 1 lean to the l^t. These Hoosiers and Suckers are 
really better than the shivellingoppositian. Their wrath is at 
least of a bold and manly cast, ^hey see, against the unani- 
mous declarations of the people^^j^w much crime the people 
will bearj they proceed from step to step, and they have 
calculated but too justl/ upon their Excellencies the hTew 
England governors, and upon their Honours the New England 
Iq^alators. The messages of the governors and the resolutions 
01 the legislatures, arem proverb for expressing a sham virtuous 
indignation, which, in the course of events, is sure to be belied. 

In trade, also, this eflergy usually carries a trace of f eroc 
Philanthropic * and religious bodies do not commonly make 
their executive officers out •of saints. The communities 
hithertp founded by Socialists, r-the Jesuits, the Pori-Royal, 
ists, the*Ameriiai> communities at New Harmony, at Brook 
Farm, at Zoar, — axe only possible by installing Judas as steward. 
The rest of the offices may be filled by good burgesses. The 
pious and charitable proprietor has a foreman not quite so 
pious and charitable. ^The most amiable of country gentlemen 
has a certain pleasure*in the teeth of the bull-dog which guards 
his orchard. Of tlw Shaker society, it was formerly a sort 
of proverb in the country, that they always s^t fhe devil 
to market. And in representations of the Deity, painting, 
poetry, and popular rehgion have ever drawn the wrath from 
H^, It is an esoteric doctrine of society, that a little wicked- 
ness is good to make mqscle ; as if conscience were not good 
for hands and legs, as if poor decayed formalists of law and 
order cannot nin like wild goatS, wolves, an^ conies ; that, as 
*here is a use in medicine for poisons, so the world cannot 
move without rogues: that public spirit aSbd the ready hand 
are as well found among the malignants. ^Tis not very rare, 
the coincidence of ^harp private and political practice with 
4 mblic spirit and good neighbourhood! 

I knew a buiIy Bonifrfee who for many years kept a publie- 
house in one of onr mral capitals. He was a knave whom the 
town could ill spare. Ho was a social, vasojilar creature, 
grasping and selfish. There was no crime which he did not oi 
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could not commit But he mede good frienda of the selaetaneiif 
served tjiem with his best ohog when they;6!^ppea at his hoii^e* 
Mid a^o with his honour the Judge he was very corral, gwp* 
his hand. He introduced all the fiendSi male and female^ 
into the town, and united in his person the functions of bully* 
incendianr, swindler, barkeeper, and burglar. He girdled the 
trees, and cut off the horses^ tails of the temperance people, in 
the night. He lea the rumnues ** and radicals in town-mc^ 
ing vnth. a Speech, Meantime, he was civil, fat and eaii^, in 
his house, and precisely the most public-spirited citizen. He 
was active in getting the roads repaired and planted with 
shade-trees ; he subscribed for the fountains, the gas, and the 
telegraph ; he introduced the new horse-rake, the new scraper, 
the baby-jumper, and what not, that Connecticut sends to the 
admiring citizens. He did this the easier, that the pedler 
stopped at his house, and paid his keeping, by setting up his. 
new trap on the landlord’s premises. # 

Whilst thus the energy tor originating and executing work 
deforms itself by excess, and so our axe chops off our own 
fingers, — ^this evil is not without remedy. All the elements 
w]^se aid man calls in, will sometimes become his masterd, 
especially those of most subtle force. Shall he, «hen, renounce 
steam, fire, and electricity, or shall he learn to deal with them? 
The rule for. this whole class of agencies is, — ^all plm is good ; 
only put it in the right place, ^ 

Men of fliis siu'charge of arterial blood cannot live on nuts, 
herb- tea, and elegies; cannot read navels and play whist; 
cannot satisfy all their wants at the Thursday Lecture, or the 
Boston Athena3um. They pine for adventure, and must go to 
Pike’s Peak ; had rather die by the hatchet of a Pawnee than 
sit all day and every day at a connting-room desk. They ate 
made for war, for the sea, for mining, hunting, and clearing ; 
for hair-breadth adventures, huge risks, and the joy of eventful 
living. Some men cannot endure an hour of calm at sea, I 
remember a i)oor Malay cook, onboard a Liverpool packet, who, 
when the wind blew a gale, could not contain his joy. “ Blow f’ 
he cried, “ me do tell you, blow !” Tficir friends and governors 
must see that so«ne vent for tfiieir explosive complexion is pro- 
vided. The roisters who are destined for infamy at home, if 
sent to Mexico, will cover you with glory,” and come back 
heroes and generals. There are Oregons, Califomias, and 
Exploring Expeditions enough ' appertaiimg to America, to 
find them in files to knaw, and in crocomles to eat. 
young English are fine animals, full of blood, and when th^ 
nave no wars to breathe their riotous valours in, they seek for 
travels as dangerous as war, diving into maelstroms ; swimming 
HeUesponts ; wading up Hie snowy Himmaleh ; hunting lion* 
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tikiuooms, elejpliawt, m South Africa; ^^psying with Bottrow 

g d jSagjei?$ ; riding alligators \ Soudi America with 
utilizing Bodonin, Sheik, and Pacha, witli L^yurd ; ^ 
nong the icebci*g8 of Lancaster Sound ; peeping * 
s on the equator; or running on the creases of 
Jornco. ^ 

IS of viriliiy has the same impedance in gon4*al 
in privatte and industrial life. Strong race or 
strong individuiil rests at laid on natui*al forces? which arc 
beat in the savage, who, like the beasts around him, is still in 
reception of the milk from the teats of nature. Out off the 
connection between any of our works and this aboriginal 
source, and the work is shallow. The people lean on this, 
and the mob is hot quite 8t> bad an argument as wo sometime i 
say, for it has this goftd side. “ March without the people.” 
said a Prencli deputy fj’oiu*the tribiuH*, “and you maich into 
night: their instincts are a finger-pointing of Providence, 
always turned toward real benefit. But when you espouse an . 
Orleans party, or a Hfi«rl>on, or a Montidembei’t party, or any 
other but an orgiinicljiaity, though you mean well, you have 
a personality instead f)f*a jirinciple, which will inevitably d^g 
you into a cornfjr.” 

The best aueedotos of this f5rc(‘ are to be had from savage 
life, in ^explorers, soldiers, and buco.meers. But who cares 
for falling«-out ^if^ahsassins, and fights of boai'n, or giind- 
ings of icebergs ? Pliysical force has no value wliere there 
is nothiijg olbe. Snow in snow-banks, fire in volcanoes and 
Bolfatarua, is cheap. The luxury of ioc is in tropical countries 
and midsummer days. The luxiury of lire is to have a little 
on our hearth : and oT electricity, not volleys of the oharg<Ml 
cloud, but the manageable btream on the battery wires. So 
of spirit, or energy ; tlie rests or remains of it in the civil and 
me.al man arc worth all tb** eaimibals in the Pacific. 

In Instoiy, the great moment is, when the savage is just 
ceasing to be a savage, with all his haiiy Pelasgic strengt li 
direct M on his opening, sen.be of beauty: — and you }ia^c 
PAieles and Phidias,— not yet passed over into the Corinthian 
civ’/'+v. Everything good m nature and the#world is in that 
inomeiv o£ transition, when the swarthy juices still flow plenti- 
fully from natui-e, but thoii- astringcucy or Acridity is got out 
by ethics and humanity. 

The triumphs of geace liave bt^eii in some proximity to wai', 
^'ilst the hand was still familiar with the sword-hilt, whilst 
the ubiis of the camp were still visible in the port and com* 
plexii* ^ of the gentleman, his intellectual power culminated: 
the comp essioii and tension of these stem conditions is a 
training for the finest and softest arts, and can rarely be coni'* 
vot. IX. Z 
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pensated in tranquil times, except by some an|l(>gous vigour 
drawn irom occupations as hardy as war. 

say that success is constitutional ; depends on a plm 
^ndition of mind and body, on power of work, on courage j 
fliat it is of main ef&cacy in carrying on the world, and though 
raojely found in the nght state for an article of commerce, but 
oftener in the supersaturate or excess, which makes it danger- 
ous and destructive, yet it cannot be spaced, and must be had 
in that form, and absorbents provided to take off its edge. 

The affirmative class monopolize the homage of mankind. 
They' originate and execute all the great feats. Wliat a force 
was coiled up in the skull of Napoleon ! Of the sixty thousand 
men making his army at Eylau, it seems some thirty thousand 
were thieves and burglars. The men whom, in peaceful com- 
munities, wo hold if we can, with iron ‘at their logs, in prisons, 
under the muskets of sentinels, tlfis man dealt with, hand to 
hand, dragged them to their duty, and won his victories by 
their bayonets. 

This aboriginjil might gives a Burprining pleasm'e when it 
appears under conditions of supreme fehnement, as in the 
l^.i>ficients in high art. When Michael ‘Angelo was forced to 
paint the Sistino Chapel in fresco, of which di’t he knew no- 
thing, he went down into the Po|5e’8 gardens behind the Vatican, 
and with a shovel dug out ochres, red and yellow, mixed them 
with glue and w^ater with his own hand^ wnd haviiig, after 
many trials, at last suited himself, climbed his ladders, and 
painted away, week after week, month after month, the sibyls 
and i>rophets. He surpassed his successors in rough vigour 
as much as in purity of intellect and refinement. He was not 
cnished by his one picture left unfinislied at last. Michael was 
wont to draw his figures first in skcletonv then to clothe them 
with flesh, and lastly to drape them “Ah!” said a bravo 
painter to me thinking on these things, “ if a man has failed, 
you will find he has dreamed instead of working. There is no 
way to success in our art but to take off your coat, grind paint, 
and work like a digger on the railnmd, all day and every day.” 

Success goes thus invariably witli a certain plus or positive 
power : an oun(5e of power ihiist balance an ounce of weight. 
And, though a man cannot return into his mother’s womb, 
and be bom witK new amounts of vivacity, yet thei’c are two 
economies which are the best succedanea which the case admits. 
The first is, the stopping off decisively our misoeUancous 
activity, and concentrating our force on one or a few points J 
as the gardener, by severe pruning, L^orces the sap of the ti*ee 
into one or two vigorous limbs, instead of suffering it to spindle 
into a sheaf of twigs. 

Enlarge not thy destiny, * said the oracle : ** endeavour not 
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to do moi’e 4^1ian is given thee in charge.” The one yra- 
dence in life is concentration; the one evil is disftiptAion : 
and it makes no difference whether our dissipations are^cOarsA 
or fine ,* property and its cares, friends, and a social habit, ®r 
politics, or music, or feasting. Everything is good which 
takes away one plaything and delusion more, and drive® us 
home to add one stroke of faithful worla Friends, books, 
pictures, lower duties, talents, flatteries, hopes, —all are dis- 
tractions which cause oscillations in our giddy balloon and 
make a good poise and a straight course impossible. You 
must dect your woi’kj you shall take what your brain can, 
and drop all the rest. Only so can that amount of vital force 
accumulate which can make the step from knowing to doing. 
No matter ho\l much faculty of idle seeing a man has, the 
step from knowing to *dt>jng is rarely taken. ’Tis a step out 
of a chjilk cii’cle of imbecility into fruitfulness. Many an 
artist, lacking this, lacks aU : he sees the masculine Angelo or 
Cellini with despair. He, too, is up U) Nature and the First 
Cause in his thougl^ But the spasm to collect and swing 
his whole being intolone act he has not. The poet Campbell 
said, that “ a man faScustomed to work was equal to Imy 
achievement Ife resolved on, and that, for himself, necessity, 
not inspiration, was the promf)tpr of bis muse.” 

Conqp|itration is the secret of strength in politics, in war, 
in trade,* in 8hoft,/n all management of human affairs. One 
of the high anecdotes of the world is the reply of Newton to 
the inquiry “ how he had been able to achieve his discoveries P” 
— “By always intending my mind.” Or if you will have a 
text from politics, take this from Plutarch : “ There was in 
the whole city but one street in which Pericles was ever seen, 
the street which led lo the market-place and the council-house. 
He declined all invitations to banquets, and all gay assemblies 
and company. During the whole period of his administi'ation 
he never dined at the table of a friend.” Or if we seek an 
example from trade, — “ I liope,” said a good man to Roths- 
child, “ your children are laot too fond of money and business : 
I am sure y(ni would not wish Jihat.” — “ I am sure I should 
wish that : 1 wish them to give mind, Boul,*heart, and body 
to business, — that is the way to be happy. I'equires a gre&t 

deal of boldness and a great deal of caution to make a great 
foriune, and when you have got it, it requires ten times as 
much wit to keep i. If I were to Listen to all the projects 
jiffoposed to me, I should ruin myself "very soon. Stick to one 
business, young man. Stick to your brewery (he said this to 
young Buxton), and you wiU be the great brewer of London, 
ile brewer, and banker, and merchant, and manufacturer, and 
>ou will sr>on be in the Gazette.” 
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Many men are knowing* many are apprehen^ve and Lena* 
oious* bift- they do not rush to a decision. But in our flowing 
'affairs* a decision must he made,— the best, if you can; hjat 
afty is better than none. There are twenty ways of going to a 
point, jind one is the shortest ; but set out at once on one. A 
man who has that presehce of mind which can bring to him on 
the instant all he^nows, is worth for action a dozen men who 
know as mvch, but can only bring it to light slowly. The 
good Speaker in the House is not the man who knows the 
theory of parliamentary tactics, but the man who decides 
off-hand. The good judge is not he who does hair-splitting 
justice to every allegation, but who, aiming at substanti^ 
justice, I’ules something intelligible for the gui^nce of suitors. 
The good lawyer is not the hia-n who has an dye to erety side 
and angle of contingency, and quidifles all his qualifications, 
but w-ho throws himself on yonr part so heariily, that he can 
get you out of a scrape. Dr. Johnson said, in one of his floV- 
ing sentences, “ Miseralde beyond all names of wretchedness is 
that unhappy pair who are doomed to^iediicc beforehand to 
the principles of abstmct reason all the ^eroils of each domestic 
d^. There are cases where little can be said, tmd much must 
1)0 done.” 

The second substitute for temperament is diiU, the power of 
use and routine. The hack is a better roadster than |be Arab 
bai*b. In chemistry, the galvanic stream, slcrwfbut continuous, 
is equal in power to the electiic spark, and is, in our arts, a 
lu'tter agent. So in human action, against the spasm of 
energy we uffset the continuity of drill. We spread the same 
amount of force over much time, instead of condensing it into 
a, moment. ’Tis the same ounce of gold here in a ball, and 
there in a leaf. At West Point, Golonhl Buf(md, the chief 
engineer, pounded with a hammer on the trunnions of a 
cannon, until he broke them off. He fired a piece of ordnance 
some hundred times in swift succession, until it bui*st. Now 
which stroke broke the tmunion ? Every stroke. Which 
. n’ast hurst ihe piece ? Every blast. D'digence passe 
Henry VIIT. wa| wont to aayj, or, great is drill. John Kemble 
said, that the worst i)i'ovincial company of actors would go 
through a play better than the best amateur company. Basil 
RaU likes to show that the worst regular troops will beat the 
best volunteers. Practice is nine-tenths. A course of moBs 
is good practice for oratoi's, AJl the greait speakers were bad 
speakers at first. Stunning it through England for seveffit 
years made Oobden a consummate ^debater. Stumping it 
through New England for tmee seven trained Wendell 
Phillips. The way to learn German is, to read the same 
dozen pages over and over a hundi*ed times, till you know 
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frery word awd particle in them, and can pronoiuioe and 
repeat them heart. ^ No genius can recite a ballsi^ at first 
readmg so well as medi>ority can at the fifteenth or twentieti^ 
reading. The rule for ho8f>itality and Iiish ' help/ is, to haye 
the same dinner every day throughout the year. At last, hGs. 
O’Sh^ughnessy ieams to cook it to a nicety, the host learns to 
carve it, and the guests arc well served, humorous mend 
of mine thinks, th»t the reason why nattire is so perfect in 
her ai*t, and gets up such inconceivably fine sufisets, is, that 
she has learnt how, at last, by dint of doing the same thing so 
very often. Cannot one converse better on a topic on which 
he has experience, than on one which is new ? Men whose 
opinion is valued on ’Change, are only such as have a special 
experience, an(| off that ground their opinion is not valuable. 
**More are msde good by exercitation than by nature,” said 
Democritus. The fricticfii in nature is so enormous that we 
cannot spai'e any power. It is not question to express our 
thought, to elect our way, but to overcome resistances of the 
medium and maters^ in everything we do. Hence the use of 
drill, and the wortllessness of amateurs to cope with practi* 
tionei’s. Six hours |v«ry day at the piano, only to give faeiJity 
of touch ; six dionrs^ a day at j)ainting, only to give comuiand 
of the odious maienals, oil, ochres, and Imishes. The masters 
say, that they know a master in music only by seeing the 
pose of •the hfuids on the keys; — so difiioiilt and vital an act is 
the command of the instrument. To have loanied the use of 
the tools, by thousands of manipulations, to hcive learned the 
tti’ts of rcckonmg, by endless adding and dividing, is the power 
of the mechanic and the clerk. 

I remarked in England, in confirmation of a frequent ex- 
penence at home, that, in literary circles, the men of tnist 
and consideration, bookmakers, editors, university deans and 
professors, bishops, too, were by no means men oi the largest 
literary talent, but usually of a low and onlinary inteilec- 
tuaJify, with a sort of mercantile actinty and working talent. 
Indifferent hacks and i^ediocnties tower, by pushing their 
forces to a lucrative point, or by working powtT, over multi- 
tudes of superior men, in Old a# in New En^and. 

• I have not forgotten that there arc sublime considerations 
which limit the value of talent and supefficial success. We 
can easily overi^rai.se the vulgar hero. There are sources on 
which we have no^ drawn. I know what I abstain from. I 
^adjourn what I have to say on this •topic to the chapters on 
Culture and Worships But this force or spirit, being the 
means relied on by nature for bringing the work of the day 
about, — as far as we attach importance to household life, and 
the prizes of the world, we ip\im respect that. And I hold, 
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that an ecoxLomj may bo ajpplied to it ; it is as much a subject 
of arithmetic as fluids and gases iS’e ; it may be 

hu’febanded, or wasted ; every man is efficient only its he is a 
contaiier or vessel of this force, and never was any signal act 
achievement in history but by this expenditure. This is 
not sold, but the gold-maker ; not the fame, but the exploit, 

Ii tlicso forces and this husbandry arc within reach of our 
will, and the laws of them cun be read, we ififcr that all success^ 
and all concffivable benefit for man, is also, first or last, within 
his reach, and has its own sublime economies by which it may 
be attained. The world is mathematical, and ha,s no casualty 
in all its vast and flowing curve. Success has no more 
eccentricity than the gingham and muslin we weave in our 
mills. I know no more aflecting lesson to ou$ busy, plotting 
New England brains, than to go into oxre of the factories with 
which we have lined all the waterc?l>ur8os in^the States, A 
man hardly knows how much he is a machine until he begins 
to make telegraph, loom, press, and locomotive, in his own 
image. But m these, he is forced to l0«:j;e out his follies and 
hindrances, so that when we go to the mill, the machine is 
m(j:^ moral than we. Let a man dai'e gt> a loom, fmd see if 
he bo equal to it. Let machine confront maebint?, and see how 
they come out. The world-miU is more complex than the 
calico-mill, and the Jirchitect stooped less. In the gingham- 
mill, a broken thread or a shred spoils the w(jb 4:hrouglf a piece 
(^f a hundred yards, and is traced back to the girl that wove it, 
and lessens her wages. The stockholder, on being shown this, 
nibs his hands with delight. Are you so cunning, Mr. Profit- 
loss, and do you expect to swindle your master and employer, 
in the web you weave ? A day is a in6re magnificent cloth 
than any muslin, the mechanism that makes it is infinitely 
cuuninger, and you shall not conceal the sleezy, fraudulent, 
rotten hours you have slipped into the piocc, nor fejir that any 
honest thread, or straighter steel, or more inflexible shaft, will 
not testify in the web. 


IIL— WEALTIL 

Who fihall tell what did befall, 

Far 'away in time, when once, 

Over the lifeless ball, e 

Hung idle sftirs and sima? 

What god the element obeyed'? 

Wings of what wind the lichen bore, 
Wafting the puny seeds of power. 
Which, I'ldged in rock, the rock abrade? 
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And, well the pnmal pioneer 

# Knew the btrong to^k to it nsRigned^ 

Patient through Heaven’s enormous year 
'J'o build in matter home tor mind. 

From air the creeping ccnturifti drew 
The matted thicket low and wide; 

This must the leaves of ages strew 
The granite slab to clothe and hide, ^ 
lire wtieat can wave its golden pride. 

What smiths, and m what furnace, rolled * 

(In diKzy sDons dim and mute 
The leeiing brain can ill compute) 

Copfier and iron, lead, and gold f 
What ohiest star the fame can savn 
|lf races perishing to pave 
l"he pLinet with a floor of lime ? 

Dust is tlipir j^iyramid and mole. 

Who a'lw what ferns and palms were pressed 
Under the tumbling mountain’s breast. 

In the safe heibal of the coal ? 

But w^i the quarried means were piled. 

All is £'abie and woitliUns, till 
Arriv* tjie wise selecting will, 

• And, Jut oi siime lUid chaos, Wit 
Draw.s the tlireads^f lair and tit. 

'rheri temples lose, and, towns, and maiis, 

The shop of toil, the hall of arts; 

'thgu flew the sail acioss the be.is 
To feeti the North trom tropic trees ; 

The storm- wind wove, the torrent span. 

Where they weie bid the rivers ran ; 

• New slaves fullilled the jKiet’s dicam, 

Galvanic wire, stioiig'shuuldered steam. 

Then ^ocks were built, and ci ops were stored. 

And ingots added to the hoard. 

But, though light-headed inaa foi'get, 

Ken lem ben ng Matter pays her deid ; 

Still, through her motes and masses, draw 
Electric tlivilis and ties of Law, 

Winch bind the stmigths ot Nature wild 
'J’o the cous<jience of a child. 

A S soon as a stranger is introduced into any company, one 
of the first questions which all wish tow have answered is, 
How does that man get his living ? And with reason. He is 
no whole man until he knows how to earn a blameless liveli- 
hood. Society is bA’barous until every industrious man can 
^6t his living without dishonest customs. 

Every man is a constiiiier, and ought to be a producer. H« 
fails to make his place good in the world unless he not only 
pays his debt, but also ands something to the common wealtn. 
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ITor call he do justice to his gei^iia^ witikjut making? to 
larger ^^Biuhud on the world than a bare subsustdl^ee. lie is bf 
c<^nstitution eigpensive, and needs to be rich. ; 

WoMth has its source in applications of the inind haturOp 
flom the rudest strokes of spade and axe tij) to the Iaot secrets 
of ^rt. Intimate ties subsist between thought and apt pcoAm* 
tion ; because a better order is equivalent to vast ahiotmts dl 
brute labour, llie forces and the reei^nces are &ature% 
but the mirid acts in bringing things from where they abound 
to where they are wanted ; in wise combining ,* in directing the 
practice of the useful arts, and in the creation of finer vfiues, 
by fine art, by eloquence, by song, or the reproductions of 
memory. Wealth is in applications of mind to nature, and 
the art of getting rich consists not in industly, much lees in 
saving, but in a bettor order, in timeiineBS, in being at the 
riglit spot. One man has stronger arms, or longer legs; 
nnotber sees by the course of streams, and growth of markets, 
where land will be wanted, makes a cleanng to the river, goes 
sleep, and wakes up rich. Steam is ir* stronger now than 
it was a hundred years ago; but is pit to iyetter xise. A 
cl^’or fellow was acquainted with thijr expansive force d 
steam ; he also saw the wealth of wheat and grass rotting in 
Michigan. Then he cunningly ‘screws on the steam-pipe to 
the wheat-crop. Puff now-, O Steam ! The steam putts and 
{‘Xpancls as before, but this time it is draggingiall Midaigan at 
its back to hungry New York and hungi'y Ijngland. Goal lay 
in ledges under the gi'ourul since the I?lood, until a labom'Cr 
tvith pick and windlass b^ugs it to. the surface. We may well 
call it black diamonds. Eveiy" basket is powder and civilization. 
For coal is a portal de climate. It calws the heat of the 
tropics to Labi’ador and the polar circle and it is the means 
of transporting itself whithersoever it is wanted. Watt and 
Stephenson whisiiered in the ear of mankind their secret, that 
a half-ouuce of coal will draw two to'as a milct and coal carries 
coal, by rail and by boat, to make Canada as warm as Calcutta, 
and with its comfort brings its indus^trial power. 

When the farmer’s peaches are tiikcu from under the tree, 
and carried into <town, they Ifave a new look, and a hunebfod- 
fold value over the fruit w^hich grew on the same bough, and« 
lies fulsomely on the ground, ’nie craft of the merchant is this 
bringing a thing from where it abounds to ivhere it is costly. 

Wealth begins in a tight roof that keegp the rain fltod wind 
out ; in a ^ood pump that yields you plenty of sweet watery 
in two suits of clothes, so to change j^our dress when you are 
w<.‘t ; in dry sticks to burn; in a good double- wick lamp ; and 
•breo meals ; in a horse, or a locomotive, to cross the land ; in 
a boat to cross the sea; in tools to work with; in booke ta 
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lNdu^$ '^d BO, m -^Txng, oil all aides, by tools md AuxiUai*ie% 
the .greate^H^ poastble eEtensioxi to our powers, as if it added 
feet, and ^ias« e^nd eyes, and blood, length to the o^, add 
Imowledm and good-will. r • 

Wealth begins with these articles of necessity. And hdfe 
we must recite the iron law which Nature thunders in these 
Bortheni climates. First, she requires that each man should 
leed himself. If, h^pily, his fathers haye left him no inhe- 
ritance, he must go to work, and by making his yftxnts less, or 
his gains more, he must draw himself out of that state of pain 
and insult in which she forces the beggar to lie. She gives 
him no rest until this is done : she starves, taunts, and torments 
him, takes away warmth, laughter, sleep, friends, and daylight, 
V .til he has ^Jught his way to his own loaf. Then, less 
j)eremptorily, but still with sting enough, she urges him to the 
ac<imsition of such things^as ^elong to him. Every warehouse 
and shop-window, every fruit-tree, every thought of every 
hour, opens a new' want to him, which it concerns his power 
and dignity to grat^g^. It is of no use to argue the wants 
down : the pUilosowlicrs have laid the greatness of man in 
making his wants but will a man content himself wit^a 
hut and a liantlful dried pcjise ? He is boim to be rich. He 
is thoroughly related ; and is*tempted out by his appetites and 
fancies to the conquest of this and that piece of nature, until 
he find# his weJl -being in the use of bis i)lanet, and of more 
planets than his Wealth re^piires, besides the crust of 

broad and the roof, — the 'freedom of the city, the freedom of 
the earth, travelling, mat hinery, the feimefits of science, music, 
and fine arts, the best culture, and the best company. He is 
the rich miin who caif avail himself of all men’s faculties. He 
is the richest man who knows how to draw a benefit from the 
labom*8 of the greatest numbiT of men, of men in distant 
countries, and in past times. The same coiTcsi^ondence that 
is between thirst in the 8t(»ma-ch, and water in the spring, 
exists Ix’itween the whole of man and the whole of nature. 
The elements offer theiv service to him. The sea, w'ashing 
the eejuator and the poles, offers its perilous aid, and the power 
and empire that follow it, — day by day^o his croft and 
• audacity.. Beware of me,'* it says, but if you can hold me, 

I am the key to all the lands.” Fire offers, on its side* an 
equal power. Fire, steam, lightning, gravity, ledges of rock, 
mines of iron, lca(L quicksilver, tin, and gold; forests of all 
•lyoods ; fruits of all climates ; animiihi of all habits ; the powers 
of tillage ; the fabrics of his cheinic laboratory ; the webs of 
his loom ; the masculine draught of his locomotive, the talis- 
tuanB of the machine-shop; all grand and subtile things, 
fiiiuerals, gases, ethers, passions, wai*, trade, government, ars 
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Ilk natural playmates, and, according to tbe enor Hence of the 
maohinegT’ in each human being, is his attrsAi^tion for the 
instruments he is to employ. The world is his tool-chest, and 
*h^ is sicceesful, or his education is earned on just s'o far as is 
the maiTiage of his faculties with nature, or the degree in 
wh^ he ts^es up things into himself. 

The strong ra^ is strong on those terms. The Salons are 
the merchants of the world ; now, for a thousand years, the 
leading race? and by nothing more than their qmxlity of per- 
sonal independence, and, in its special modiheation, x>ecuniary 
independence. No reliance for bread and eames on tlie 
government, no clanship, no patnarchal style of living by the 
revenues of a chief, no maiTjdng-on, — no system of clientship 
suits them ; but every man must pay his scofi The English 
are prosperous and peaceable, with their habit of considenng 
that every man must take care of hhnself, and has himself to 
thank, if he do not maintain and improve his position in 
society. 

The subject of economy mixes itself w^h morals, inasmuch 
as it is a peremptory point of vii-tue that Aman's indep<mdenco 
be^cui’ed. Poverty demoralizes. A mat in debt is so far a 
slave; and Wall Street thinks it easy for L milliUniure to be a 
man of his word, a man of honoui% but, that, in failing cireum- 
stances, no man can be relied on to keep his integrity. And 
when one observes in the hotels and pmacestof our Atlantic 
capitals, the habit of expense, the riot oV* the senses, the 
absence of bonds, clanship, feUow-feeling of any kind, he feels 
that, when a man or a w<^an is driven to the wall, the chances 
of integrity are frightfully diminished, as if virtue were coming 
to be a luxury which few could afford, or/ as Burke said, “ at a 
market almost too high for humanity.” He may fix his inven- 
tory of necessities and of enjoyments on what scale he pleases, 
but if he wishes the power and privilege of thought, the chalk- 
ing out his own career, and having society on his own terms, 
he must bring his wants within his proper power to satisfy. 

The manly part is to do with might and main what you can 
do. The world is fuU of fops who never did anything, an<l 
who have persuaded beauties dhd men of genius to wear then* 
fop livery, and these will deliver the fop opinion, that it is not# 
respectable to be earning a living; that it is much more 
respectable to spend without earning ; and this doctrine of the 
snake will come also from the elect boue^ of light ; for wise 
men are not wise at allhoxu's, and will speak five times froi^ 
their taste or their humour to once fpm their reason. The 
brave workman, who might betray his feeling of it in hie 
manners, if he do not succumb in his practice, must replaioe 
the grace or elegance forieited by the merit of the work clone* 
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No mat^ whotaer lie make ^oe», or statues, or laws. It is 
the privilege aby human work which is well done Ut invest 
the doer mth a certain haughtmess. He can well anord nbt 
to concMiate, whose faithful work will answer for him? The* 
mechanic at his bench carries a quiet heart and assured maA- 
ners, and deals on even terms with men of kny condition. The 
artist has made his picture so true, that it disconcerts critieftm. 
The statue is so beautiful, that it contracts ho stain from the 
market, but makes the market a silent c^ery for ^itself , The 
case of the young lawyer was pitiful to disgust, — a paltry 
nmtter of buttons or tweezer-cases ; but the determined youth 
saw in it an apei-ture to insert his dangerous wedges, made 
the insignificance of the thing forgotten, and gave fame by 
his sense and ejfergy to the name and affairs of the Tittleton 
snuff-box factoiy. 

Society in largo towns is babyish, and wealth is made a toy, 
T^e life of pleasure is so ostentatious, that a shallow observer 
must believe^ that tins is the agreed best use of wealth, and, 
whatever is pretendoil, it ends in cosseting. But, if this were 
the main use of 8urj|uH capital, it would bring us to barricades, 
burned towns, and! Wmahawks presently. Men of sense 
esteem wealth tto belthe assimilation of nature to themselves, 
the converting of the sap and juices of the planet to the 
incarnation and nutriment of “their design. Power is what 
they wflsii, — not*cancly ; — power to execute their design, power 
to give legs and^feet, form and actuality, to their thought, 
which, to a clear-sighted man, appears the end for which the 
universe exists, and all its resources^ might be well applied. 
Columbus tbinlcs that the sphere is a problem for practical 
navigation, ^as well aa for closet geometry, and looks on aU 
kings and peoples gs cowardly landsmen until they dare fft 
him out. h'ew men on the planet have more truly belonged to 
it. But he was forced to leave much of his map blank. His 
successors inherited his map, and inherited his fury to com- 
plete it. 

So the men of the mine, telegraph, mill, map, and siuwey, — 
the monomaniacs, who talk up their project in mai’ts and 
offices, and entreat men to subscribe : — how^d our factories 
^et built ? how did North America get nett^ with iron rails, 
except by the importunity of these orators, who dragged iill 
the prudent men in ? Is party the madness of many for the 
gaiii of a few ? This speculative genius is the madness of few 
Jfor the jjain of thfi world. The projectors ai'e sacuificed, but 
tlie public is the gainer. Each of these idealists, working 
after his thought, woula make it tyi’aniiical, if he could. He 
is met and antagonized by other speculators, as hot as ha 
The equilibrium is preserved by these counteractions^ as one 
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tree keeps dvwix another in the forest^ that it may is it absorh 
all the gap in the ground. And the supply in hatme riiil- 
ruad presidents, copper- miners, grand - lunctiouers, smoke^ 
bumeia, fire-annihilatora. is limited by the*^ same law 
■iChich keeps the proportion in the supply of carbon, of alum, 
and of hydrogen. 

iV) be rich is to have a ticket of admission to the mastei- 
works and chief men of each i*ace. to have the sea, 

by voyaging; to visit the mountains, Niagara, the Nile, the 
desei't, Rome, Pans, Constantinople ; to see gallenes, libraries, 
arsenals, manufactories. The rejuler of Humboldt's Cosmos ** 
follows the marches of a man whoso eyes, ears, and imnd are 
ai'xned by all the science, arts, and implements which mankind 
have anywhere accumulated, and who is usiut; these to iukl to 
the stock. So is it with Denon, Beckford, Bolzoni, Wilkinson, 
Layard, Kiine, Lepsius, and Livingstone. "‘The rich man,” 
says Saadi, “ is everywhei'e expected and at home.” The i^*h 
take up something more of the world into man’s life. They 
include the country as well as the towJh» the ocean-side, the 
White Hills, the Fai* W'est, and the old Wuropoun homesteads 
o^man, in theii' notion of available nurerial. The world is 
his, who has money to go over it. He anives av; the sea- shore, 
and a sumptuous ship lias flooi ed and carpeted for him the 
stormy Atlantic, and made it a luxurious hottd, amid the 
horrors of tempests. The Persians say, “ 'Tia the Varne to 
bhn who weai*s a shoe, as if the whole earth' were coveretl with 
leather.” 

Kings are said to have long arms, but every man should 
have long arms, and should pluck his living, his instiaiments, 
his power, and his knowing, from the sun, moou, and shirs. 
Is not, then, the demand to be rich legitimate ? Yet I have 
never seen a rich man. I have never seen a man as rich as 
all men ought to be, or with an adtniuate command of nature. 
The pulpit and the press have many conimou-jdaees demmneing 
the thirst/ for wealth ; but if men shouhl take these luoralistB 
at their word, and leave off aiming to be rich, the moralists 
would rush to rekindle at all havuirds this love of powi*r in the 
people, lest civik;iia.tion should be undone. Men are urged 
by their ideas t^» acquire the command over nature. Ages 
derive a culture from the wealth of Roman Ctesars, Leo X’s, 
magnificent Kings of France, Grand Dukes of Tuscany, Dukes 
of Devonshire, Townleys, Vernons, and ^Peels, in Knglaad, 
or whatever ^great proprietors. It is the interest of all mqp 
that there should bo Vaticans and Loiiyres full of noble works 
of art; British Museums, and French Gardens of Plants, 
Philadelphia Academies of Natural Histoir, Bodleian, Am- 
brosian, Royals Congressional Libimiea, It is the interest 
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idl that tb^ l^hotild be Bacploring B^editions; Oa^tain 
Oooka to vovage wnnd the world, Bosses, PrankHm, ]^iohard- 
sons, and Kanes, to find the magnetic and the geographic 
poles. Wo are all richer for the measurement of a degree of ' 
latitude on the earth’s surface. Our narigation is safer fdl* 
the chart. How intimately our knowledge of the system of 
the universe rests on that 1 — and a true economy in a sl&te 
or an individual wilt forget its frugality in %ehalf of claims 
like these. • 

Whilst it is each man’s interest that not only ease and 
convenience of living,' but also wealth or surplus product, 
should exist somewhere, it need not be in his hands. Often 
it is very imdcairable to him. Ooethe said well, “Kobody 
should bo rich |>ut those who understand it.” Some men are 
bom to own, and can laniinate all their possessions. Others 
caimot; their owning is \iot graceful; seems to be a com- 
promise of their character: they seem to steal their own 
•» mvidends. They should own who can administer ; not they 
who hoard and conc^l ; not they who, the greater proprietors 
they are, are only tlfc greater beggars, but they whose work 
carves out work forlnOrc, opens a path for aB, For he is 
rich man in wHom tfe people are rich, and ho is the poor man 
in whom the people are poo# : ^and how to give all access to 
the ma^ei’pieces of art and nature is the problem of civiliza- 
tion, xhc s<jci!ilisra of onr day has done good service in 
setting men on tninking how certain civilizing benefits, now 
only enjoyed by the opulent, can be enjoyed by all. For 
example, the providing to each man the means and apparatus 
of science and of the arts. There are many articles good for 
occasional gise, which* few men are able to own. Every man 
wishes to sec the ring of Saturn, the satellites and belts of 
Jupik'r and Mars, the mountains and craters in the moon: 
yet how few can buy a telescope ! and of those, scarcely one 
would like the trouble of keeping it in order, and exhibiting 
it. So of electrical and chemitvjd apparatus, and many the 
like things. Every man »may have occasion to consult books 
which h€^ does not care to possess, such as cyclopaedias, diction- 
aries, tables, charts, maps, and public documents : pictures 
•also of birds, beasts, fishes, shells, trees, flowers, whose names 
he desires to know. ♦ 

There is a refining influence from the arts of Design on a 
prepared mind, wlych is as positive as that of music, and not 
•40 be supplied from any other source. t But pictures, engiuvings, 
statues, and casts, beei^o their first cost, entail expenses, as of 
galleries and keepers for tie exhibition; and the use which 
any man can make of them is rare, and their value, too, is 
much enhanced by the numlm of men who can share their 
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^oyment. In iihe Greek cities, it was reclioned profane 
that ai^y person shotQd ^iretend a property^in %> work of art 
^ Which beloiifl^ to all who could behold it. I think sometimes, 
-j:-couid I only have music on my own terms ; — could I live in 
a gi'eat city, and know where I could go whenever I wished 
the ablution and inundation of musicsd waves, — ^that were a 
bam and a medicine. 

If properties of this kind were owned ^oy states, towns, and 
lyceums, th^y would draw the bonds of neighbourhood closer. 
A town would exist to an intellectual purpose. In Europe, 
where the feudal forma secure the permanence of wealth in 
certain families, those families buy and preserve these things, 
and lay them open to the public. But in America, where 
democratic institutions divide every estate intj^ small portions, 
after a few years, the public should 'istep into the place of 
these proprietors and provide this dhlture and inspiration for 
the citizen. / 

Man was bom to be rich, or inevitably grows rich by the * 
use of his faculties ; by the union of -fought with nature. 
Property is an intellectual production. E The game requires 
c^'lness, right reasoning, promptness', t-jid patience in the 
players. Cultivated labour drives out binte labour. An infi- 
nite number of shrewd men, in ^infinite years, have andved at 
certain best and shortest ways of doing, and this accumulated 
skill in arts, cultures, harvestings, curiugi, niamtVactiires, 
navigations, exchanges, constitutes the worth of our world 
to-da}‘. 

Commerce is a game of skill, which every man cannot play, 
wliich few men can play well. The right merchant is one 
who lias the just average of faculties wfe call coinwm seme; a 
man of a strong affinity for facts, who makes uj) his decision 
on what he has seen. He is thoroughly persuaded of tint 
truths of arithmetic. There is always a reason in the mmi 
for his good or bad fortune, and so in making money. Mon 
talk as if there were some magic about this, and ]>eliove in 
magic in aU pa its of life. He know.s that aJi goes on the old 
road, pound for pound, cent for cent, — for every effect a 
perfect cause, — ar-d that good^luck is another name for tena- 
city of purpose. He insures himself in every transaction, and 
likes small and sur6 gains. Probity and closeness to the facts 
axe the basis, but the masters of the art add a certain long 
arithmetic. The problem is, to combinq^ many and remote 
operations with the accuracy and adherence to the faetts^,' 
winch is easy in near and small transactions ; so to amve at 
gigantic results, without any compromise of ^fety. Napoleon 
wiis fond of telling the story of the Marseilles banker, who 
said to his visitor, surprised at the contrast between tho 
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»plta>doiir of tbfi bantei-’s chatoiiu and bospitility, snd the 
meimneas of the^eotinting-room in ‘whioli lie ha 1 see^ him,— 
•‘Young man,vou are too young to underetand howmasles^ 
are formed, — the true and only power, — whether composed of* 
money, water, or men, it is ail alike, — a mass is an immense 
centre of motion, but it must be begun, it must be kept up 
and ho might have added, that the way in y^hich it must be 
begun and kept up fe by obedience to the law of particles. 

Success consists in close appliance to the laws df the world, 
and, since those laws are int^ectual and moral, an intellectnal 
and moral obedience.' Political economy is as good a book 
wherein to read the life of man, and the ascendency of laws 
o^’er all piivate and hostile influences, as any Bible which has 
come dovn to ijs. 

Money is representative, and follows the nature and fortunes 
of the o\\Tier. The coin ft a delicate meter of civil, social, and 
nlDi-al changes. The fanner is covctoiis of his dollar, and with 
reason. It is no waif to him. He knows how many strokes 
of labour it represe^-ts. His bones ache with the days’ work . 
that earned it. He J^nows how much land it represents ; — how 
much rain, frost, anil ^unsliine. He knows that, in the dolj^r, 
he gives you ^o mulh discretion and patience, so much hoeing 
and tliranhiiig. Try to lift Ifis^ dollar ; you must lift all that 
weight. In the city, where money follows the skit of a pen, 
or a luefty rise ki exchange, it comes to be looked on as light. 

I wish the farmei^lndd it deai'cr, and would spend it only for 
real bread, force for force. 

T1)0 farmer’s dollar is heavy, and the clerk's is light and 
nimble; leaps out of his pocket; jumps on to cards and faro- 
tables : ba^ still more curious is its susceptibility to meta- 
physical chmiges. it is the finest barometer of social storms, 
iind aniioimcos revolutions. 

Every step of civil advancement makes every man’s dollar 
worth more. In Califoniia, the coimtry where it gi'ew, — w^hat 
would it buy? A few yeai’s since, it w^ould buy a shahtv, 
dysoiiteiy, hunger, bad company, and crime. There are 'wide 
couniines like yibeiia, wliere it would buy little else to-day 
than Konie petty mitigation of^ suflering. lin Romo, it wdll 
•buy beauty and maguiiicence. Forty years ago, a dollar 
would not l>ny much in Boston. Now it ]>uy a great deal 
more in our (del town, thanks to raih'o.ids, tclcgi’a 2 >bs, stoamers, 
and the contemporj^ueems growdh of New Tork, iuid the whole 
^iuuntry. Yet there ai’e many goods ^ippertaining to a capital 
(dty, wdiich are not ypt purchasable here, n<’, not wdth a 
mountain of dollars. A dollar in Florida is not -worth a 
dollar in Massachusetts, A dollar is not value, but represen- 
Wlve of value, and, at last, of luoinl values, A dollar is rated 
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lor the com it -will bily, or, to speak strictly, ^ot for the com 
or hoTisi^rooni, but for Athenian corn and Bcnuah housc-rooiDf 
—lor the wit, probity, and power, which we mt bread and 
dwell ifi hovishs to share and exert. Wealth is inen^ ; wealth 
is moral. The value of a dollar is, io buy just ihmgs i a 
dolto goes on inifreasing in value with all the genius and 
all the rirtue of world. A dollar in a univensity is worth 
more than a dollar in a jail; in a tomj«?rate, schooled, law- 
abiding comhaunity, than in some sink of crime, where dice, 
knives, and arsenic are in constant play. 

The ** Bank-note Detector ” is a useful publication. Bilt the 
current dollar, silver or paper, is itself the detector of the 
right and wrong where it circulates. Is it not instautiy 
enhanced by the increase of equity? If a ti}<der rcfufiK.^s to 
sell his vote, or adheres to some odious right, he makes st) much 
more equity in Massachusetts ; and livery acre in the fcStnto is 
more worth in the hour of his action. If you take out 
State Street the ten honcstest merchiints, and put in ten 
roguish persons, controlling the same am<^iat of capital, — the 
rates of insurance will indicate it ; the sou idnesa of banks will 
sh^w it : the highways will be less secure i J the schools will feel 
it ; the children will liring home tbeii' iittfc dosc^of the poison; 
the judge will sit less lii'rmy on the bench, and his decisions be 
less upright ; he has lost so much support and constraint, — 
which all need; and the pulpit will betray it. m a laxef rule of 
life. An apple-tree, if you take out every day for a number of 
days, a load <.>f loam, and put in a load of sand about its roots, 
will find it out. An apple-tree is a stupid kind of creature, 
but if this treatment be pui*sucd for a short time, 1 think it 
would begin to mistrust something. And if you should take 
out of the poweriul class engaged in trade a hundred good 
men, and put in a humlred bad, or, what is just the same thing, 
introduce a demoralizing institute ui, would not the dollar, 
which is not much stupider than an apple-tree, presently find 
it out? The value of a dollar is stxjial, as it is cr<y-ited by 
society. Every man wJm removes mto this city, with any 
purchasable talent or skill in him, giv(*s to every maji's labour 
in the city a nevr worth. If ‘Ji talent is anywhere born into 
the wojdd, the community of nations is enriched; and, nixirh 
moi^e, -with a new degree of probity. The expense of criniC^, 
me of the principal chai’ges of every nation, is so far stopped. 
In Europe, crime is obs*nwed to increase or abate with the 
price of Ijread. If the Rothschilds at Paris'do not mjcept bills, 
the petjple at MjaiUchester, at Paisley, at Binninghain, are 
forced into the highway, and landlords are shot down in 
Ireland. The police records attest it. The vibrations are 
presently felt in New Yc rk. New Orleans, and Chicago, Not 
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mucli otlierwise, ' tlie economical powei^' toLclies tlie masses 
through the |k>l^ical lords. Kothschild ref uses the Russian 
loan, and there is peace, and the hai-vests are saved. He taljfes 
it, and thc?l*e is war, and :ui agitation through a lai*ge portion* 
of mankind, with eveiy hideous result, ending in revolutioli, 
and a new order. 

Wenlth bnngs with it its own checks and balances, ^lo 
basis of political eo^nomy is iion-inteii’crendfe. The only safe 
rule is found in the self-adjustiug meter of demandPand supply. 
Do not legislate. Meddle, and you snap the sinews wi< h youi* 
sumptuary laws. Give no bounties : make equal laws : secure 
life and propeiiy, and you need not give Jilms. Open the dooi's 
of opiKjrtunity to talent and virtue, and they will do them- 
selves justice, and property will not be in bad hands. In a free 
and just commonweal tii, property inishes from the idle and 
imbecile to the industrious, brave, and persevering. 

S e laws of nature play through trade, as a toy-battei’y 
►its the effects of electricity. The level of the sea is not 
moi'C surely kept, tk.*m is the equilibrium of value in society 
by the demand and Ripply : and artifice or legislation punishes 
itself, by reactions,' gluts, and banki-uptcies. The sublig^e 
laws play imliUk^vcnity through atoms and galaxies. Whoever 
knows what luippons in the g#ttjng and spending of a loaf of 
bread and a jnnt of beer; that no wishing will change the 
rigorou^^limits id pints and i)enny loaves; that, for all that is 
consumed, so nmcii less remains in the basket end pot; hut 
what is gone out of these is not wasted, but well spent, if it 
nourish his body, and enable him to finish his task ; — knows 
all of ])t>lit,iciLl ectmomy that the budgets of empires can teach 
him. The ^ti'rest of* petty economy is this symbolization of 
the great economy : ilie way in which a houso, and a private 
man's methods, tally with the solar system, and the laws of 
give and take, throughout nature; and, how'ever w'ary we are 
of the falsehoods and petty tricks which w'c suicidally play olf 
on each other, every man has a certain satisfaction, wdienevcr 
his dealing touches on th<i inevitable facts; w'hen he sees that 
things thoinselvea dictate the price, as they always tend to do, 
and, in large manufactures, are slUen to do. ¥our paper is not 
fine or coarse enough, — is too heavy or too thin. The manu- 
facturer says, he wdll furnish you witli jusff that thickness or 
tliinuess you w^aiit ; the patocm is quite indifferent to him ; 
here is his schedulj^j; — any variety of paper, as cheaper or 
d^artn*, wdth the j>iTT'es annexed. A pound of paper costs so 
much, and you may havp it made u]» in any patferii you fancy, 
Tlu*ro is in all t)ur dealings a self-regulation that supersedes 
chaffering. You will rent a house, hut must have it cheap 
The owner can reduce the rent, ]>iit so he incapacitates hiuiselt 
VOL. II. 2 A 
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frc>m maldng proper repairs, and the tenant gets not the house 
ho woujd have, but a worse one; besides Ipat) a iT,lation u 
little injurious is established between landlord and tenant. 
You dismiss your labourer, saying, “ Patrick, I shall send for 
ybu as sum as I cannot do without you.’' Patrick jjoes off 
co3q(.tented, for he knows that the weeds will grow with the 
potatoes, the vines must be planted next week, and, however 
unwilling you m^y be, the cantaloupes, creoknecks, and cucum- 
bers will B^d for him. Who but must wish that all labour 
nnd value should stmid on the same simple and surly market r 
If it is the best of its kind it will. We must have joiner, lock- 
smith, planter, priest, poet, doctor, cook, weaver, ostler, each 
in turn, through the year. 

If a St. Mi<maer8 pear sells for a shilling, it costs a shilling 
to raise it. If, in Boston, the l>est securities olFer twelve per 
cent, for money, they have just six percent, of insecurity. You 
may not see that the fine pear costs you a shilling, but it costs 
the community so much. The shilling represents the number 
of enemies the pear has, and the amounts^:)!' risk in ripening it. 
The price of coal shows the narro>vne8s jof the coal-lidd, and 
a eompulsory confinement of the niiners^to a ccriain district. 
All salaries are reckoned on contingent^ as w«Il as on actual 
services. “ If the >Yind were always southwest by west,” sfiid 
the Bkipx)er, “ w'cunen might take ships to sea.” One might 
say, that all things are of one price; that nothing is»<.heap or 
dear; and that the apparent disparities tha#6tiikc ns are only 
a shopman’s trick of (joucealing the dumuge in your l>argam, 
A youth coming into the city from his native New Hamx)Hh)jre 
farm, with its hard fare still fresh in his renienibrance, boards 
at a first class liotel, and beJhwes he nlust soinelipw ha ve out- 
witted Dr. Franklin and Malthus, for lux^ri<?s are cheap. But 
he i)ays for the one convenience of a hotter dinner by the loss 
of some of the I'ichest social and educational advantages. He 
has lost what guards ! w'hat incentives ! He will perhaps find 
by-and-by tliat he left the Muses at the door of the hotel, and 
found the Furies inside. Money (;jften costs too much, and 
power and pleasure ai-e not ^dieap. The ancient poet said, 
“the gods 8^1 aM things at affair price.” 

There is an example of the coinpensationa in the corntnerch^Ji 
history of this country. When the European wars threw the 
carrying-trade of the world, from 1800 to IHI‘2, into AraiTioan 
bottoms, a seizure was ii<w find then ma<h*. of an American 
ship. Of course the lass was serious t5 the owner, but 
countiy was indemnified ; for we charged tlireeptmce a pound 
for caiTying cotton, sixpence ff>r tobacco, and so on ; Avhich 
paid for the risk and loss, and brought into the country .an 
immense jrrosperity, early marriages, private wealth, the build* 
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mg of cities and of states : and, after the war wis over, we 
received coApiiisation over and above, by treaty, all the 
seizm-es. Well, the Americans grew rich andm^eat/ Bnt^thp 
pay-day homes round. Britam, France, and (Jennonijr, wJ^ch 
our extraordinary profits had impoverished, send out, attracted 
bjr the fame of our advantages, first their ih')u sands, then/hoir 
millions, of poor people to share the crop. At first, we employ 
them, and increasw^ur prosperity : hut, m tne ariificial systerii 
of society and of protected labour, which we also^ave adopt<;d 
and enlarged, there come presently checks and stoppages. 
Then we refuse to employ these poor men. But they will not 
so he answered. They go into the poor rates, and, though we 
refuse wages, we must now pay the same amount in the form 
of taxes. Again, it turns out that the lai'gest proportion of 
crimes are committed hy foreigners. The cost of the ciimc. 
and the expense of courts and of prisons, we must hear, and 
hbe standing army of preventive police we must pay. The 
cost of education of the posterity of this great colony I will 
not compTite. But^.the gi’oss amount of these costs will begin 
to pay back what we thought was a net gain from our trans- 
atlantic customers ’of*1800. It is vain to I’efuse this paynjunt. 
We cannot ri» of these p^ple, and we cannot get rid of 
their will to be supported. • That has become an inevitable 
element of our politics; and, for their votes, each of the 
doiniifSnt parties coui*ts and assists them to get it executed. 
Moreover, w^c Ldve to pay, not what \vonld liava contented 
them at home, but what they have learned to think necessary 
here ; so that oi)inion, fancy, Jind all manner of moral con- 
siderations coiripHcate the problem. 

• 

There are a few measures of economy which will bear to be 
named without disgust ; for the sul^ject is tender, and we may 
easily have too much of it ; and therein resembles the hideous 
animalcules of which our bodies are built up, — which, offensive 
in the particular, yet compose valuable and eifeefive masses. 
Our nature and genius fwce us to respect ends, whilst w^e use 
means. We must use the means, and yet, in our most accurate 
using, somehow screen fuid cldak them, as*\ve can only give 
» them any beauty by a reficciion of the glory of the end. That 
is the good liead. which serves the eud,*a.nd commands the 
means. The rabble are corrupted by their means : the means 
arc too strong for ihem, and they desert their end. 

1. The first of ^ese measures is •that each man’s expense 
must pi\>cced from his character. As long as y'.)ur genius 
buys, the investment is safe, though you spend like a monarch, 
ilature arms each man with some faculty which enables aim 
to do easily some feait impossible to any other, and thus makcfi 
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him necessary to societjy. This native deteipination guides 
Ills labov^r and his speudiug. He wants an etpupiient of means 
find tools proper to his talent. And to save on this ^oint were 
to^ncuti'alize the speeiid strength and helpfulness of eJioh uiin^. 
Do your work* respecting the excellence of the work, and not 
ts ^iccept^bleness. This is so much economy, that, rightly 
read, it is the sujp of economy. Profligacy consists not^ in 
spending years oi time or chests of rnonCy, but in spending 
them ofl‘ tlie*lme of your career. The ciime which bankrupts 
men and states is job-work — declining from your main 
design to serve a turn here or there. Nothing is beneath you, 
if it is in the direction of your life : nothing is great or 
desirable, if it is oft’ from that. I think we are entitled hero 
to draw a straight line, and say, that society cai^ never pre^sper, 
but must always be bankrupt, until everjr man aoes that which 
he was created to do. 

Spend for your expense, and retrench the expense whicluis 
not yours. Allston, the painter, was wont to say, that he 
built a plain house, and fllled it with phiiSi furniture, because 
he would hold out no bribe to any to \d§it him wdio had nut 
siif:dar tastes to his own. We are Sj'Dipathetic, and, like 
cluldren, want ever 3 'thiiig we see. But it^is a Ihrge stiidc to 
independence, when a man, in ‘the discovery of his proper 
tnlent, has sunk the necessity for false expenses. As the 
beiroihetl maiden, by one* secure aftoction, is ^'elieved^^iVoni a 
system of slaveries, — tin; daily inculcated nedossity t>f pleasing 
nil, — so the man who has fuimd what ho can do Ciin spend 
on that, and leave all other spending. Montaigne said, 

Wlien he was a younger brother, he went bmve in dress 
and equipage, but aftcj'ward his chateau and faims might 
answer f(U' him.” Let a man who belcAigs to tlie class oi 
uoldes — those, namely, who have found out that they can do 
feoinethujg — relieve himself of all vague squandering on rtbjects 
ntjt his. Let the i\‘alist not mind appearances. Let him delegate 
to others the costly courtesies and decorations of sociiil life. 
The virtues are (jeononiists, but some of the vices arc also. 
Thus, ne.xt to humility, I have noticed that pride is a pretty 
^ood husband. A gf»od piidd is. as I reckon it, worth from 
live hundred to fifteen hundred a year. Pride is handsome, ^ 
economical ; pride eradicates so many vices, letting none subsist 
but itself, that it seems as if it ivere a gi*eat gain to exchange 
vanity for pnde. Pride can go without ^ domestics, without 
fine clothes — can live in £»'bou8e with two rooms, can eat pota.t{;»f 
purslaiu, beans, lyed corn — can work pn the soil, can travel 
afoot, can talk with poor men, or sit silent well contented in 
fine saloons. But vanity costs money, labour, horses, men, 
women, health, and peace, and is still nothing at last, a long 
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way leading nowlicre — only one drawback : prond people are 
intolerably sJfiak, and the vain are gentle and giving.# 

Art is a jealons niistress, and, if a man have a genius foi; 
pgjnting, poetry, music, architecture, or philosophy, h^ ina^es 
a oad hufibana, and an ill provider, and should be wise in 
season, and not fetter himself with duties which will embitter 
his dtiys, and spoil him for his proper worl^ Wo had in this 
region, twenty yealk ago, among our educated men, a sort 
of Arcadian fanaticism, a passionate desire to Jo upon the 
land, and unite farming to intellectual pursuits. Many 
effected their piii-pose, and made the experiment, and some 
became downright ploughmen; but all were cured of their 
faith that scholarship and practical farming (I mean with one’s 
OTvn hands) coidd be united. 

With brow bent, witli firm intent, the x^ale scholar leaves his 
desk to draw a freer breafli, and get a juster statement of his 
tlteught in the garden walk. He stooj>s to pull up a purslain, 
or a dock, that is jlioking a young corn, and finds there are 
two ; close behind fiie last is a tliij’d ; he reaches out his hand 
to a fourth; behind that are four thousfind and one. He is 
heated and untuned^ ^fnd, by-aiid-by, wakes up from his iiiot 
dream of chifl\W(*e« and red -root, to remember his moiming 
thought, and to find that, vfith his axlamantine puiposes, he 
lias been duped by a dandelion. A garden is like those 
pernici?his maehinei-ies we read of, every month, in the news- 
papers, which (‘afeh a niiin’s coat-skirt or his hand, and draw 
in his arm, his log, and his whole }>ody to irresistible desirue- 
tion. In iui evil hour he pulled down his wall, and added a 
field to his homestead. Ko land is hi\d but land is worse. 
If a man ^wn land, the land owns him. Nv>w let him leave 
home, if he dare. Hvory tree and graft, every hill of melons, 
row of com, or quicksi-t hedge, all he has done and all he 
means to do, stand in his wny, like duns, when he would go 
out of his gate. The devi>ti<,)n to these \iiies and trees he 
finds poisonous. Long free walks, a cii’cuit of miles, free his 
brain, and serve his body. Long marches are no Lardsliip to 
him. He belie,ves he composes easily un the hills. But this 
pottering in a few square yar^s of gfirdei^is dispiriting and 
•drivelling. The smell of the jdants has drugged him, and 
robbeil him of energy. He finds a catalcp8*y in his bones. He 
grows i>eevish and poor-spirited. The genius of reading and 
of gardening are antagonistic, like resinous and vitreous elec- 
•tgieity. One is concontrative in sparks and shocks: the other 
is diffuse strength ; so ;bhat each disqualifies its workmen for 
the other’s duties. 

An engi*aver whose hands must be of an exquisite delicacy 
of stroke should not lay ston: walls. Sir David Brewster 
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f ives exact mstructions for iqicroscopic o\ rfirvation Lie 
OVD oiwyour back, and bold the single lens^anu object over 
jrottr ejre,” &c, &c. How much moi*e the seeker of abstract 
trtith, who needs periods of isolation, and rapt cono*8ntrati€0 
and almost a going out of the body to think ! 

S.^Spend after yonr genius, and hyeydem. Nature goes by 
rule, not by sallies and saltations. There must be system in 
the economms, ^ving and une^ensiveiiesa will not keep 
the most pathetic family from ruin, nor will bigger incomes 
make free spending safe. The secret of success fies never in 
the amount of money, but in the relation of income to outgo ,* 
as if, after expense has been fixed at a certain point, then new 
and steady rms of income, though never so small, being added, 
wealth begins. .But in ordinary, as means increase, spending 
increases faster, so that largo mcoipes* in Englaml and else- 
where, are found not to help matters ; — the eating quality of 
debt does not relax its voracity. When the cholera is in the 
potato, what is the use of phmting larger ^rops P In England, 
the richest countiy in the universe, I was assured by shrewd 
observers that great lords and ladies had no more guineas to 
away than other people; that libSrylity with money is 
as rare, and as immeduitely famous a vritue, Vs it is here. 
Want is a mowing giant whom the coat of Have was ne^'er 
large enough to cover. I remember in Warvricksliire^ have 
been shown a fair manor, still in the same ija^e as in ohake- 
Kpeare’s time. The rent-roll, I was told, some fourieen 
thousand pounds a yt‘ar : but when the second s(m of the late 
proprietor was bom, the father was perplexed how to provide 
im* him. The eldest son must inherit , the manor; what to 
do with this ^upomumei’ary P He was advised tot bi'ecd him 
for tbc Ohnroh, and to settle him in the rectorship, which was 
in the gift of the fSmily ; which was done. It is a geneiul 
mle in that countiy, that bigger incomes do not help anybody. 
It is commonly observed, that a sudden wealth, like a prize 
drawn in a lottery, or a large bequest to a poor family, does 
not peniianently enrich. They have •served no apprenticeship 
to wealths and, with the rajjid wealth, come rapid claims; 
which they do nbt know how to deny, and the treasure is 
quickly dissipated. , ^ ♦ 

A system must be in every economy, or the best single 
expedients arc of no avail. A farm is a good thing when it 
begins and ends with itscilf, and does notr need a sjJary, or a 
shop, to eke it out. Thifs, the cattle are a main link in 
chain-ring. If the nonconfoimist or vesthetio farmer leaves 
out the cattle, and does not also leave out the want which the 
cattle must supply, he must fill the gap by begging or stealing. 
When men now alive were bom, tfie farm yielded even thing 
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tliat was con|un^ed on it. TUe farm yielded no mcney, and 
tlio farmer t>u without. If he fell sick, his noighboui’S 
came in t<j his aid; each gave a day’s work; or a half day;^oi; 
Idht his yoke of oxen, or his horse, and kept his woi^ ev^ ; 
hoed his potatoes, mowed his hay. reaped his rye — well know- 
ing that no man could afford to hire labour without sellina his 
land. In autumn, a fanner could sell an o^or a hog, and get 
a little money to pay taxes withal Now, the farmer buys 
almost all he consumes, — tin- ware, cloth, sugar, ieS., coffee, fish, 
coal, railroad tickets, and newsjiapers. 

A master in each ai*t is required, because the practice is 
never with still or dead subjects, but they cliange in your 
hands. You think farm-buildings and broad acres a solid 
property : but^its value is flowing like water. It requires as 
luucli watohiug as if yo^ were decanting wine from a cask. 
The farmer knows what to d<» witli it, stops every leak, turns 
alt the atrt\aml(*ts to one rcseiwoir, and decants wine ; but a 
blunderlicad comes^out of Cornbill, tries his hand, and it all 
leaks away. So is it with granite streets or timber townships 
as with fruit or flowers. Nor is any investment so permanent, 
that it can l)|i allowt*d to remain without incessant watchiiRg, 
as the history of 4>cch attempt to lock up an inheritimee 
through two generations for an imboni inheritor may show. 

Wli^i Mr. Cockayne takes a cottage in the country, and 
will keep his cfiy-, he thinks a cow is a creature that is fed on 
hay, and gives a pail of milk twice a day. But the cow that 
lie buys gives milk for three months; then her bag drieaup. 
What to do with a dry cow ? who will buy her? Perhaps he 
bought also a yoke, of oxen to do his work; but they get 
blown lame. What to do with blown and lame oxen? 
The fanner fats hfk, after the spring-TOrk is done., and kills 
them in the fall. But how can Cockayn^fWho has no pastures, 
and leaves his cottage daily in the cai*s, at business hours, be 
pothered with fatting and killing oxen ? Ho jilants trees ; but 
there mu.st be crops, to keep the trees in ploughed land. What 
shall be the crops ? H6 wiU have nothing to do with trees, 
hut will have grass. After a year or two, the grass must be 
turned up jind ploughed; now wdiat crops? Credulous Coc- 
* kayne ! , 

3. Help Comes in the custom of the country, and the rule of 
Lnpera paretidiK The rule is not to dictate, nor to insist on 
carrying out each if your schemes by ignorant wdlfulness, but 
*fo learn practically the secret spolfeu from all natui*e, that 
things themselves refuse to be mismanaged, and will show to 
the watchful their own law. Nobody need stir hand or foot. 
The custom of the country will do ic all. I know not how to 
budd or to plant ; neither how to buy wood, nor what to do 
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With the house-lot, the field, or the wood-lot, yhen bought. 
N^ver fwT : it is all settled how it shall be, Bong beforehand, 
hi '^he ^custom of the country, whether to sand or ij^hether to 
elijy it, Vhen to plough and how to dress, whether to grass or 
to corn ; and you cannot help or hinder it. N‘atui*e has her 
owru^best mode of doing each thing, and she has somewhere 
told it plainly, if f'e \\ill keep our eyes and^ears open. If not, 
she will noli be slow in undeceiving ns, when we prefer our 
dwn way to hers. How often we must remember the ai-t of 
the surgeon, which, in replacing the broken bone, contents 
itself with releasing the paids from false position ; they fly 
into place by the action of the muscles. On this art of nature 
all our arts rely. 

Of the tw(^ eminent engineei’s in the^recemt construction of 
railways in England, Mr. Brunei weiyt straight from tci’minus 
to terminus, through mountains, over streams, crossing high- 
ways, cutting ducal estates in two, and shooting Ibrongh tms 
man’s cellar, and that man’s attic 'windo's^ and so arriving at 
his end, at great pleasure to geometers, Imt witli cost to his 
company. Mr. Sti'phenson, on the (jontrary, believing that 
thir>i*ivor kno’ws the way, followed his vjiiley, a|? implicitly as 
our Westeni Railroad follows tht^ Westfi<da River, and turned 
out to bo the safest and cheapest engineer. "VVo say the cows 
laid out Boston. Well, there are worse surveyors. Everj^pedes- 
trian in our pastures has frequent occasion to lhank the cows 
for cutting the beat path through the thicket, and over the 
liills : and travellers a^iid Indi;uis knenv the value of a buffalo- 
trail, which is Kui*e to be the easiest possible pass through the 
lidge. . 

When a citizen, fresh from Dock Square, or Milk Street, 
conies out and buys l^d in the c<uiTitTy. Ids first tluAight is to 
a fine outlook from ms 'windows : his library must command a 
western view : a sunset every day, }>atbing the shc>uldor of 
Blue Hills. Wachusett, and the peaks of Moiiadnotj and Unt:a- 
noonue. What, thirty acres, and all this magnificence for flf- 
t,ecn hundred dollars ! It would h(> cli<?ap at fifty f housand. H e 
piMceeds at once, his eyes dim ^th tears of joy, U) fix the spot 
for his corner-stonV. But the man who is to level the ground 
thinks it will take, many hundred loads of gravel to fill the ' 
hollow to the road. The stonemason who should build the 
well thinks he shall have to <lig foi-ty feet : the baker doubts 
he shall liover like to drive up to tlie (k)or ; the practical 
neighbour cavils at the position of the barn; luid the citizefl* 
comes to know that his predecessor the ^‘a.mier built the house 
ill the right spot for the sun and '\vmd, the spring, and water- 
drainage, and the <‘OiivenleTice to the pasture, tlui garden, the 
field, and the So Duck Squfire yields the point, and 
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i.hmgs have t)h«ir own way. Use has made the farmer wise, 
and the foolfth tiiizen learns to take liis counsel. JJp’om step 
to step he comes at last to suiTender at discretion, fhe 
farmer aSects to take his orders; but the citizen sifys/ ^ou 
may ask mo as often as you will, and in what ingenious forms, 
for an opinion concerning the mode of building my w^, or 
sinking my well, or laying out my acre,j|but the baU will 
rebound to you. These are matters on which I neither know, 
nor need to know anything. These are questioifs which you 
and not I shall answer. 

N'ot less, within doors, a system settles itself paramount and 
tyi'aunicfil over master and mistress, seivant and child, cousin 
and acquaintance. ’Tis in vain that genius or vii*tue or energy 
of characiier sb'ive and cry against it. This is fate. And ^tis 
very well thatch e pooV husband reads in a book of a new way 
of living, and resolves tS adopt it at home : let him go home 
tfad try it, if he dare. 

4. Another point^of economy is to look for seed of the same 
kind as you sow : :uid not to hoj^e to buy one kind with anotlier 
kind, friendship buys friendship; justice, justice ; military 
merit, milita^ snoqoi^s. Good husbandly finds vdfe, childben, 
and liousehola. TJle good merchant large gains, ships, stocks, 
and money. The g<)od poet fame, and literary credit ; but not 
either the other. Yet there is commonly a confusion of cx- 
pectaAms on ^hese points. Hotspur lives for the moment; 
pniises himself for it; and despises Furlong, that he does not. 
Ilotspnr, of course, is poor; and Furlong a good pinvidor. 
The odd eirciim stance is, that Hotspur thinks it a superiority 
in himself, this improvidence, which ought to be rewarded with 
Furlong’s iaiids. 

I have not at aH cnmplet.ed my design. But we must not 
leave the tt>pic. without casting one g&,nce into the interior 
recesses. It is a doctrine of philosophy, that man is a being 
of degi’ces ; that there is nothing in the world, which is not 
repeated in his body ; his body being a soil of miniature or 
summary of the w'orid : then that there is nothing in his body 
which is not repeated as in a celestial sphere in his mind : 
then, there is nothing in his Ifrain wdiich ft not repeated in a 
• higher sphere in his moral system. 

5. Now these things are so in nature.* All things ascend, 
and the royal inle of economy is, that it should ascend also, or, 
whatever we do mi*st always have a higiicr aim. Thus it is a 

•maxim, that money is another kind of blood. Fccunia alter 
miguis : or, the estate of a man is only a larger kind of body, 
and admits of regimen analogous to his bodily circulations. 
So there is no maxim of the merchant, c, g.. “ Best use of money 
is to pay debts; ” *■ Every business by itself ; ” “ Best time is 
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present time ; ’* “ The right investment is i|i cools of your 
trade ; the like, which does not admit pi tin extended 
The counting-room maxims liherally exijoiinded aane 
laws of' the universe. The merchant's economy itf a coarse 
syiSibol of the aotil^a economy. It is, to spend for power, and 
not ^or pleasure. It is to ijnvest income; that is to say, to 
tJikc up pai*ticulajs into gmierals ; days into integral eras,^ 
litcraiy, emotive, practical, of its life, and tftill to ascend in its 
investment. •The merchant has but one rule, abitorb and invetd : 
he is to be capitalist : the scraps and filings must be gathei^d 
back into the crucible ; the gas and smoke must be burned, 
and earnings must not go to increase expense, but to capital 
again. Well, the man must be capitalist. Will he spend bis 
income, or will he invest ? His body and evoiy organ is under 
the same law. His body is a jar, in which the kquor of life is 
stored. Will he spend for pleasure? * The way to min is short 
and facile. Will he not spend, but hoard for power? It pas^pi 
through the sacred fermentations, ly that law of Nature 
whereby everything climbs to higher pltfiforms, and botlily 
vigour becomes mental and moral vigour. The bread be eats 
is JJrst strength and animal spirits : A becomes, in higher 
laboratories, imagery and thought; and inistill higher results 
courage and endurance. This is the right compound interest ; 
this is capital doubled, quadrupled, centupled ; man raised to 
his highest power. • ^ 

The true thrift is always to spend on the 'higher plane ; to 
invest and invest, with keener avarice, that he may spend in 
spiritual creation, and not in augmenting animal existence, 
hi or is the man enriched in repeating the old oxpermients of 
animal sensation, nor unless through neV powers %ud ascend- 
ing pleasures he knows himaelf by the actual experience of 
higher good, to be already on the way to the highest. 
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IV.— CULTDKE. 

Can ruh's or tutors educate 
The fieruieod whom we await? 

He most be musical, 

Tacmulooti, iinpresHiuual, 

Alive to gentle iiiHnence 
Ot' landscjijK* and of sky, 

And teinler to the bpiut- touch 
Of man’s or maiden's eve: 

Hut to his native (centre fast, 

Shall into Kutm-e fuse the Past, 

And the world's tlowing fates in his own mould recast. 

T he word of ainl)iiioii sfii the present day is Culture. Whilst 
all the world is in pursuit of power, and of wealth as a 
means t)f power, culture corrects the theory of success. A 
man is the prisonef of his power. A topical memory makes 
him an almanac ; a talent for debai/O, a disputant ; skill to get* 
money makes him a miser, that is, a beggar. Culture reduces 
these inilamiiiatioma by invoking the aid of other powers 
against* the domiiiSut talen4, and by appealing to the rank of 
powers. It watches success. * For performance, Nature has 
no meii'/y, and ij^icrificeK the perfoimer to get it done ; makes 
a dropsy or a |ympany of him. If she wants a thumb, she 
makes one at the cost of arms and legs, and any excess of power 
in one part is usually paid for at once by some defect in 
contiguous part. 

Our efficiency depends so much on our concentration, that 
Nature uiftially in Jhe instances where a marked man is sent 
into the world, overloads him with bias, sacrificing his sym- 
metry to his working powers. It is said, no man can write 
but one book; and if a. man have a defect, it is ai)t to leave 
its impression on all his performiuices. If she creates a police- 
man like Pouchc, he is made up v)f suspicions and of plots k> 
circumvent them. “ The air,” said Fouchc, “ ia full of 
poniards.” The physician Sa^ctorius spent- his life in a pair 
of scales, weighing his f<^od. Lord Coke valued Chaucer 
highly, because the Canon Yeman’s Tide illustrates the statute 
Hen. V. Chap. 4, against alchemy. I saw ii man who believed 
the principal mischiefs in the English state were derived from 
* the devotion to ftiuaical conceits.^ A freemaf-on, not long 
since, set out to explain to this country that the principal 
cause of the success •of General Washington was the aid he 
derived from the freemasons. 

But worse thou the narping on one string, Nature has 
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Scoured individualisnj by giving? tlie private person a higi 
con<‘(nt his weight in the Bysteni* Tlio pest* of society is 
tjg('‘^ist8. There are dull and bright, sacred and profane, 
cuiii\e and tine egotists. *Tis a disease that, like Influenza* 
fafls on all constitutions. In the distemper known to physi- 
ciarifi as chorea, the patient sometimes turns round, and eon- 
tinmk to s])in slo^yly on one spot. Is egotism a met;ij>hysical 
varioloid ot this malady ? The nnm mns round a ring formed 
by his own 'talent, falls into an admiration of it, and loses 
relation to the world. It is a tendency in all minds. One of 
its annoying forms is a era /ing for sympathy. The sufferena 
parade their miseries, tear the lint from their bruises, reveal 
their indictable crimes, that you may jiity them. They like 
sickness, because physical paiu will extort ,somo show of 
interest from the bystanders, as we haVe R('en'’Vhildren, who, 
finding theiuRclves of no account wduln grown people come in, 
will cough till they choke, to draw aiteiitioii. 

This distemper is tlie scimrge of t^di^iit, of ailisis, inventors, 
and philoBojihers. Eminent siiiritiia lists 'shall have an in- 
capacity of putting their md. or word aloof from them, and 
set^pg it bravt'ly for the nothing it is. liewure of the mail 
who says, “ I am on the eve of a revoJiiti<8ii.*^ it is epeedily 
punished, iiiasmm*h as tliis luibiV invites men to liumour it, 
and hy treating the palient tenderly, to shut him up in a 
narrower selfisiu, and exclude him from the great world of 
(Jod's cheerful fallible men and wouumi. hot us rather be 
insulted, whilst we e.n* insultablo. Keligious lit(‘i*ature has 
eminent cxam})les, and if w^e run ov(‘r our private list of poets, 
critics, philanthropists, and jihilosophers, we shall find them 
infected with this dropsy and elexmaiitiasis, whielif.we ought 
to ha\ e tapped. 

This goitre of egotism is so frequent among notable persons 
that we must infer some strong ne< essity in Natuix* whi<‘h 
it subseiwes ; such as we see in Ihe sexual nftructi. u. Tin* 
preservation of the species was a pf)int of such m'cessity, that 
Katuro has secured it at all hazards hy immensely overloading 
the passion, at the risk of per|x-tual crime and disorder. Bo 
egotism has its ro*^t in the c.^ixlinal necessity by which each 
individual persists to be what he is. 

This individuality^is not only not inconsistent with culture, 
hut is the basis of it. Every valuable nature is there in its 
own right, and ihe student we speak to have a inotherwit 
invincible by his culture, which uses all bcM.>ks, aris, facilities^ 
and elegances of intercourse, but is ueyer subdued and lost 
in them. He only is a w'ell-inade man who lum a good deter- 
mination. And the end of culture i.s nut to destroy this, God 
turbid ! but to train away aU impediment and inixturo, and 
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leave nothing tut pure power. Our student must "ha a 
style and ael^rnjination, and be a master of his own specialty. 
But, ha.ying this, he must put it behind him. He must li.v§ 
a catholidty, a power to see with a free and disengaged^ok 
every object. Yet is this private interest and self so ofer- 
charg(3d, that, if a man seeks a ^.ompanion who can loqjt at 
objects for their own sake, and without affection or*self- 
referencc, he will »find the fewest who -^11 give him that 
satisfaction; whilst most men are afflicted with sf coldness, an 
incuriosity, as soon a,s any object does not connect with their 
self-love. Though they talk of the object before them, they 
are thinking of theniselvcs, and their vanity is laying little 
traps for your admiration. 

But after a man has discovered that there are limits to the 
interest whicl# his piivate history has for mankind, he still 
converses with his family? or a few companions, — perhaps with 
li^lf a dozen personalities that are famous in his neighbourhood 
In Boston, the question of life is the names of some eight or 
ten men. Have J^ou seen Mr. Allston, Doctor Charming,^ 
Mr, Adams, Mr. Webct.er, Mr. Grreenough? Have you heard 
Evei-ett, (riirrison, Father Taylor, Theodore Parker? I^vo 
you talked w»itli Messieurs Turbinewheel, Summitlcvel, and 
Lacofriipees ? Tlimi you muy as well die. In New York, 
the question is r)f some other'eight, or ten, or twenty. Have 
you sc%i a few iawyers, merchants, and brokers, — ^two or three 
sch<dars, two or^hreo capitalists, two or throe editors of news- 
papers? New York is a sucked orange. All conversation is 
at an end, wdien avo have discharged ourselves of a dozen 
personalities, domestic or imported, which make up our 
American jixistence.* Nor do we expect anybody to be other 
tliaii a faint copy oi these heroes. 

Life is very narroAv. Bring any club or company of intelli- 
gent men together again after ten ytiars, and if the preseucje 
of some penetrating and calming genius could dispose them 
to frankness, what a confession of insanities Avoiild come up !. 
The ‘‘causes” to which* we haA'o sacrinecd, Tariff' or Demo- 
ora(jy, Wliiggism or Abolition, Tempertmeo or Socialism, would 
show J ike root s of bitterness a«d dragons wrath ; and our 
, t, 'dents are a.s mischievous as if each Lad been seized upon 
by some bird of prey, whicdi had whisked him aA\'ay from 
fortime, from truth, from the dear society of the poets, some 
zeal, some bias, a.jjd only when he was uoav grey and nerve- 
.l^RS was it relaxing its claws, and he awaking to sober per- 
ceptions. 

Culuire is the sugge^stion from certain best thoughts, that 
a man has a range of affinities, through which he cim modulate 
the violence of any master- tones that have a di'oning prepon- 
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redresses Ins balance, puts him among his emi^s tma superiors, 
;*e^ve8 the deUoious sense of aympathy, and waams him of the 
dashers of solitude ai^ repulsion. * 

^ris not a compliment but a disparagement to consult a 
map only oi^ horses, or on s^pam, or on theatres, or on eating, 
or (ftx books, and. whenever he appears, considerately to turn 
the conversation \o the bantling he is known to fondle. In 
the Norse heaven of our forefathers, Thor’s house had five 
hundred and forty floors ; and man’s house has five hundred 
and forty floors. His excellence is facility of adaptation and 
of transition through many rriated points, to ^ide contrasts 
and extremes. Culture kills his exaggeration, his conceit of 
his village or his city. We must leave our pets at home, when 
we go into the street, and meet men on jjfTOunda of good 
meaning and good sense. No performance is worth loss of 
geniality. ’Tis a cruel price we pay for certain fancy goods 
called fine arts and philosophy. In the Norse ICgcnd, Allfadir 
did not get a drmk of Mimir’s spring (the fountain of 
wisdom) until he left his eye in pledge. And here is a pedant 
thf»t cannot unfold his wrinkles, nor conceal his wrath at 
interruption by the best, if their converj#ition<*do nqt fit his 
impertinency, — ^here is he to aflSict us with his personalities. 
’Tis incident to scholars, that each of them fancied he is 
pointedly odious in his community. Draw Aiim out'of this 
limbo of irritability. Cleanse with healthy oblood his parch- 
ment skin. You restore to him his eyes which he left in 
pledge at Mimir’s spring. If you are a victim of your doing, 
who cares what you do ? We can spare your opera, youi- 
gazetteer, your chemic analysis, your history, youi^, syllogisms. 
Your man of genius pays dear for his distinction. His head 
runs up into a spire, and instead of a healtliy miin, mcny and 
wise, he is some mad dominie. Nature is reckless of the 
individual When she has points to cany, she cairies them. 
To wade in marches and sea-margins is the destiny of certain 
birds, and they are so accurately made for this, that th(3y are 
imprisoned in those places Each animal out of its habitat 
would starve. T<? the phy8i<idan, each man, each woman, is 
an amplification of one organ. A soldier, a locksmith, a bank- 
clerk, and a dancer,* could not exchange functions. And thus 
we are victims of adaptation. 

The antidotes against this organic egt^ism are, the range 
and variety of attractions, as gained by acquaintance with th€' 
world, with men of merit, with classes of society, with travel, 
with eminent persons, and with the high resources of philo- 
sophy, art, and religion ; books, travel, society, solitude. 

The hardiest sceptic who has seen a horse broken, a pointer 
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traiaed, or who«V%gjmited a menagerie, or the exhibition of 
the ladu^rieos^le^y “will not deny the vaKdity of ^ncation, 

** A boy,*’ says Flato, “ is the most vicious of vSi wila beae^;’^ 
and^ in the same spiiit, the old English poet, Oasooigne^ys^ 

“ a ^y is better unborn than untaught.” The city breeds'bne 
kind of speech and manners; ^the back-countary a diffigrent 
style; the sea another; the arm^r a fourth. We knove^tW 
an army which caia he confi<M in, may Be formed by disci- 
pline; that by systematic discipline all men zaay be made 
neroes ; Marsnal Lannes said to a French officer, “ Know, 
Colonel, that none blit a poltroon will boast that he never was 
afraid.” A ^*€^t part of courage is the coui*age of having 
done the thing before. And, in all human action, those 
faculties will ^ strong which are used. Robert Owen said, 
“ Give me a tfLger, and I will educate him.” ’Tis inhuman to 
want faith in the poweS* of education, since to meliorate is 
tbe law of nature ; and men are valued precisely as they exert 
onward or meliorating force, On the other hand, poltroonery 
is the acknowledging an inferioiity to be incurable. 

Incapacity of melioration is the only mortal distemper. 
There are people who can never understand a trope, or,any* 
Secontkor expanded sense given to your words, or any humour ; 
but remain literaWsts, after hearing the music, and poetry, and 
rhetoric, and wit, of seventy or eighty years. They are past 
the h€lp of surgeon or clergy. ‘ But even these can understand 
pitchforks and ^he cry of lire ; and I have noticed in some of 
this class a marked dislike of earthquakes. 

Let us make our education brave and preventive. Politics 
is an after- work, a poor patching. We are always a little late. 
The evil ^ done, thte law is passed, and we begin the up-hill 
agitation for repeal of that of which we ought to have pre- 
vented the enacting. Wo shall one day learn to supersede 
politics by education. What we call our root-and-branch 
reforms of slavery, war, gambling, intemperance, is only medi- 
cating the symptoms. We must begin higher up, namely, in 
Education, ^ 

Our arts and tools give to him who can handle them much 
the same advantage over the mmee as if y vu extended his life 
r ten, fifty, or a hundred years. And I think it the part of good 
sense to provide every fine soul with such Culture, that it shall 
not, at thirty or forty yeai's, nave to say, “ This which I might 
do is made hopele^ through my want of weapons.” 

» ^ But it is conceal that much of onr training fails of effect ; 
that all success is hazardous and rare; that a large part of our 
cost and pains is throifrn away. Nature takes the matter into 
her own hands, and, though we must not omit any jot of our 
system, we can seldom be sure that it lias vuiM much, or 
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that as much good would not hare acdtued $tom a 
system. * ^ ' 

Rooks? as containing the finest records of numon Mt, must 
alwlics enter into oiiy notion of ciiltm‘e. !I?hiebe!st Iteads that 


existed, Pericles, Plato, Julius Oinsar, Shakaspearo, Gojethej 
Milt^)n, were weU-read, universally educated men, and ^uite 
too ’kise to undervalue letters. Their opinion has- weight, 
because they had Aeans of knowing the opposite opinion. ^0 
look that a gneat man should he a good reader, or, in i^ropoiHjion 
to .the spontaneous power should be tile assimilating powm*. 
Good entioism is very rare, and always precious. I am always 
happy to meet persons wlu) perceive the traaUscondont supe* 
riority of Shakespeare over ^1 other writers. 1 like people 
who like Plato. Because this love does not consist with 


conceit. • ^ 

But books iire good only as far as a boy is ready for them. 
He sometimes gets iwidy very slowly. You seiidyoitr child Jb© 
the sehoolui aster, but 'tis the schoolboys who 'educate him. 
You send him to the Latin class, hut nfiich of his tuition 
comes, on liis way to school, from the shop- windows. You 
like the strict rules and the long terms; <i'id ho finds Ms best 
leading in a by-way of his own, and refubcs aw coinjt^uinions 
but of his choosing. Ho hates tke grainm.Jr anil Gradus^ and 
loves guns, fishing-rods, liorseo, and boats. Well, the boy is 
right ; and you arc not lit to direct his 1 wringing up IT your 
theory leavers out Ms gymnastic training. 4i*<-*hory, cricket, 
gun and fiohing-nd, horse and bi>at, are all ('duoutoi’s, libera- 
lizers; and so are dancing, di’ess, and the street -tMk ; and,— 
provided only the boy has reMmrccb, and is of a noble and 
ingenuous strain, — tliese will not serve liim less thaii the books. 
He learns cliosb, whist, dancing, and thcajiricals. Tlie father 
observes thiit another boy has learned algebra and geometry 
in the same time. But the first boy lias aeipiind much more 
than those poor games along with tliem. He is infatuated for 
weeks with whist and chess ; but presently will find out, as 
you did, that when he rises from the game too long p]aye<l he 
la vacant and forlorn, and desj ises liimself. Thenceforward 
it takes place willitolhcr thingi, and has its due wriglitin Ms 
experience. These minor bkills and aceompJibhmenis— for , 
example, dancing — art* tickets of atinnssion to tht* d?*es8-circle 
of mankind, and the being master of them enables the youth 
to judge in t< ‘Hi gently of much on whicli, utherwise, he would 
Mve a ptdanfic squint. JT^andor said, “I u.ive sulTered moij . 
from my bad dancing than from aU the misforihues ana 
miseries of my life put together.” Pnn'idtHl always the boy is 
teachable (for we arc not proposing to make a statue out of 
punk), football, cricket, arclieiy, swimming, bkating, climbing. 
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leM^g. ridii^,«ai|l9 IbsscoMr in tlie art of 
' ^hltt laain bai|Moiess to Ieani;-*ridixig, sp^cia , 

Herbert of OWhwo^d, ** A good rider on a good hdINe 
mtiob abdre blinself and othens as tbe yrarld can mak^ 
Besides, the g^y fishing-rod, boat, dstd horse, constifute, 
among all who use them, seoret froemasonries. They are as if 
they IMonged to one club. ^ •• 

There is ^0ao a negative value in these artA Their chief use 
to the youth is, not amusement, but to be known fer what th^ 
are, and not to remain to him occasions of heartburn. We 
are full of i^erstitions. Bach class fixes its eyes on the 
advantages it lias not; the refined, on rude strength; the 
democrat, on birth and breeding. One of the ben^ts of a 
college education is, to show the boy its little avail. 1 knew a 
leading man in a leading city, who, having set his heart on an 
edncatioti at fne univciaity, and missed it, could never quite 
ifiei, the e<}ual of his own brothers who 1^ gone thither. 

Hts easy superiority to multitudes profession^ men could 
never quite eounteiwail to him this imaginary defect. Balls, 
riding, wizi^-parties, and billiards, pass to a poor boy for some- 
thing fine tod romaptic, which they are^ not; and a free ad- 
mission to tihieni on an equal footing, if it were possible, oBly 
once or^wicc, Wou^f be tOorth^ten (imes its cost, by undeceiving 
him. 

I am, not mqjBh an advocate for travelling, and I observe 
that men run ^ay to other countries because they are not 
good in their own, and run back to their own because they 
pass for nothing in the new places. For the most part, only 
tbe light characters traveL Who are you that have no task to 
ke^ you at home ? <1 have been quoted as saj^g captious 
things aboht travel ^ but I mean to do justice. 1 think there 
is a tesHeasness in our people, which argues want of character. 
All educated Americans, first or last, go to Europe ; — perhaps 
because it is their mental home, as the invalid habits of this 
cotintiT might suggest. An eminent teacher of girls said, 
** The of a girrs education is, whatever qualifies them for 
going to Europe.” OanVe never erti-act this tape- worm of 
SiUrope from the brain of our countrymej ? One sees vei-y 
well what their fate most he. He that does not fill a place at 
* home, cannot abroad. He only goes there to hide his insig- 
nificance in a largOT crowd. You do not think you will find 
anything there ‘vwch you have not seen at home P The stuff 
. of all countries ier just the same. Do you suppose there is 

S .y country where they do not Bcat& niilkpans, and swaddle 
e infants, and bum ikm brushwood, and broil the fish P What 
is true anywhere is true everywhere. And let him go whore 
he wiB, he can only find so much beauty or worth as he carrier 
VOL. n, . m 2 B 
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Of ooTirfle, for some men, travel be nBefiii. 2^atQ!raIi8la» 
discoverers, and sailors are bom. Some men «re made ftiar 
c^rierf, excliangers, envoys, missionaries, ‘bearers of dw- 
• pashes, as others are for tamers and working And if 
xlie^an is of a light And social turn, and nature has aimed to 
make a legged and winged feature, fram4^ for locomotion, we 
mdlst f oUovr her hint, ana furnish him with that breeding 
which gives cun:%ncy, as sedulously as Wtb that which gives 
worth. Bu4 let ns not be pedantic, but allow to travel its full 
effect. The boy grown up on the farm, which he has never left, 
is said in the country to have had 4k) chance, and boys and men 
of that condition look upon work on a railroad;^ or drudgery 
in a city, as opportunity. Poor country boys of Vemoi& 
and Connecticut formerly owed what knowledge they had tO 
their peddling trips to the Southern States, ^California and 
the Pacihe coast is now the univeisity of this class, as Tir- 
ginia was in old times. “ To have some chance ” is their word. 
And the phrase, “ to know the world,” or to travel, is synony- 
mous with aU men’s ideas of advantage ^d supmority, iSlo 
doubt, to a man of sense, travel offers advantages. As many 
languages as he has, as many friends, as^many aits and trades, 
b6 many times is he a man. A foreign countr 3 sis a noint of 
comparison wherefrom to judge*his own. VOne use of travel 
is, to recommend the books and works of home [we go to 
Europe to be Americanized], and another, to^nd men# For, 
as nature has put fruits apart in latitudes, a ^ew fruit in eve^ 
degree, so knowledge and fine moral quality she lodges in 
distant men. And thus, of the six or seven teachers whom 
each man "wants among his contemporaries, it often happens 
that one or two of them live on the other side of the worid. 

Moreover, there is in every constituti^ a certain solstice, 
when the stars stand still in our inward urmament, and when 
there is requu*ed some foreign force, some diversion or altera- 
tive to prevent stagnation. And, as a medical remedy, travel 
seems one of the liest. Just as a man witnessing the ^mmable 
effect of ether to lull pain, anci meditating on the contingencies 
of wounds, cancers, lockiaws, rejoices in Dr. Jackson’s benigp 
discovery, so a m^ who looks |.t Paris, at Naples, or at London, 
says, ‘‘HI shouldbe driven from my own home, here, at least, ^ 
my thoughts can be consoled by the most prodigal amusement 
and occupation which the human races in ages could contri-ve 
and aocumulato.’’ ^ 

Akin to the benefit o:J foreign travel, tie aesthetic value of. 
railroads is to unite the advantages of town and country Hi®, 
neither of which we can spare. A man should live in or near 
a lai’ge town, because, let his own genius bo what it may, it 
will repel quite as much of agreeable and valuable talent as it 
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Sad, in % dtj, tiba total attraction of LI d&Eens is 
atire to eonguot, first or last, eveiy repulsion, and drag the 
most improbabUb bermit within its walls some day in ttiie 
In town^he own find the swimnung-sohool, the OTnmadSmr 
the dancing-master, the shooting-galleay, opera, theatr^tfnd 
panorama ; the chejoist’s shop, the museum oi najioral history ^ 
the jgahery of fine a^s ; the na^onal orators, in their tdm ; 
foragn travellers, ^e libraries, and his club. In the country 
he can find solitude and reading, man^ labour, «heap living, 
and his old shoes; moors for game, nills for geology, and 

g roves for devotion. Aubiw writes, “ I have heard Snomas 
bbbes say, ths*, in the Eariof Devon^s house, in Derbyshii'e, 
there was a good library and books enough for him, and his 
lordship stored the library with what books he thought fi^t to 
be bought. But the .want of good conversation was a very 
g^t inconvefiience, and# though he conceived he could order 
his thinking as well as another, yet he found a great defect. 
Ll the country, in long time, for want of good conversation, 
one’s understand!^ and invention contract a moss on them, 
like an old paling in an orchard.” 

Cities give us collision. ’Tis said London and New York 
take the non^nse out of a man. A great part of our education 
is sym|fathetic ai^ social #307$^ and girls who have been 
brought up with well-informed Wd superior people, show 
in th^ manners an inestimable grtme. Fuller says that 
** Wilham, Earl*of Nassau, won a subject from the King of 
Spain every time he put off his hat.” You cannot have one 
Well-bred man without a whole society of such. They keep 
each other up to any high point. Especially women ; — it 
requires a great many cultivated women, — saloons of bright, 
elegant, roftding women, accustomed to ease and refinement, 
to spectacles, picturSs, sculpture, poetry, and to elegant society, 
in order that you should have one Madame de Stael. The 
head of a commercial house, or a leading lawyer or politician, 
is brought into daily contact with troops of men from aU parts 
of the oountiy, and those too the driving-wheels, the business 
men of each section, and one can hardly suggest for an apprehen- 
sive man a more searching cultu^. Besides, we must remember 
the high social possibilities or a million cJi men. The best 
' bribe which London offers to-day to the ijnagination is that, 
in such a vast variety of people and conditions, one can believe 
there is room for persons of romantic character to exist, and 
that the poet, the Aystic, and the hero may hope to confront 
'their counterparts, * 

I wish cities could teach their best lesson, — of quiet manners. 
It is the foible especially of American youth, — ^pretension. The 
mark of the man of the world is absence of pretension. He 
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does nyt make a speech ; he takes a low business-tone, aroids 
all bra^ is nobody, dresses plainly, promises n^ at all, per- 
f oms ^oh, speaks in monosyllables, hu^ hib fact. He calls 
IlisWmployment by its lowest name, and so takes <from evil 
tofl^es their shaipest weapon. BLis conrersation clings to 
the ^weather and the news, 7et he allows himself to be sur*^ 
prisdd into thought, and tlfc unlocking of his learning and 
pbiloBOphy. Ho# the imagination is pum^ by anecdotes of 
some great vnan passing incognito, as a Idng in grey clothes; 
of Hapoleon affecting a plain suit at his glittering levee; 
of Bums, or Scott, or Beethoven, or Wellington, or Goethe, 
or any container of transcendent power, passing for nobody ; 
of Epaminondas, ** who never says anyihmg, but will listen 
eternally;” of Goethe, who preferred trifling subjects and 
common expressions in intercourse with strange^, worse rather 
than better clothes, and to appear a little more capricious than 
he was. There are advantages in the old hat and box-coat>« 
I have heard that throughout this country a certain resptet 
is paid to good broadcloth ; but dress makes a little restraint : 
men will not commit themselves. But the box-coat is like 
wme ; it unlocks the tongue, and men ^say what thes think. 
An old poet says : ^ < 

•* Go far and spaiing, * 

For you*il find it certain, 

The poorer and baser you appear ^ 

The more you’ll look through still,*** 


Not much otherwise Milnes writes, in the “Lay of the 
Humble”: 


“ To me men are for what tliey are, 
They wear no miisks with" me.’' 


’Tis odd that our people should have — not water on the 
bi*ain- — but a little gas there. A shrewd foreigner said of 
the Americans, that, “ Whatever they say has a uttle the air 
of a speech.” Tet one of the traits down in the books as dis- 
tinguishing the Anglo-Saxon, is, a trick of self-disparagement. 
To be sure, in old, dense countries, among a million of good 
coats, a fine coat comes to no distinction, and you tod 
humorists. In an English party, a man with no marked 
manners or features, with a face like red dough, unexpectedly 
discloses wit, learning, a mde range of topics, and pereond 
familiarity with good men in all parts of ^e world, until yon 
think you have fallen upon some illustrious personage. Can 
it be that the America forest has refreshed some weeded 
oldPictish barbarism just ready to dih out, — ^the love ot the 


* Bsaaciont and Fletcher* The Tamer Tamed* 
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ocariet feather, bt beaas, and tinsel P The Italians are fond 
of red^^clothis, peacock plnmes, and embroidery ; and I re* 
member ^ne rainy morning in the city of Palermo, tne stipfet^ 
was in a* blaze with scarlet umbrdlas. The English l^e a 
plain taste. The ^iiipages of the grandees are plain. * A 
gorgeous Uverr indicates new and awkward city we^th. J!dr. 
Pitt, like Mr. Pym, thought the title of Mister good againsf any 
king in Europe, Tpxej have piqued themselvee on governing 
the whole world in the poor, plain, dark Coijfmittee-room 
which the House of Commons sat in before the hre. 

Whilst we want cities as the centres where the best things 
are found, cities degrade us by magnifying trifles. The 
countryman finds the town a chop-house, a barber’s shop. He 
has lost the lines of jgrandeur of the horizon, hills and plains, 
and with thej^ sobnfity and elevation. He has come among 
a supple, glib-tongued fribe, who live for show, servile to 
Pubhc opinion. Lofe is dragged down to a fracas of pitiful 
cares and disasters. You say the gods ought to respect a life 
whose objects arc tneir own ; but in cities they have^ betrayed 
you to a cloud of insignificant annoyances : 

• 

, “ MiiTnidons, race feconde, 

Ennn nous commandons ; 

JupiU*r lim le inonde 
•Aux mimiidons, aux mirmidons.” * 

heary odds 
Ag;aiust the gods. 

When they will match with myrmidons. 

We spawning, spawning mynnidons. 

Our turn to day I we take command, 

Jov^P gives the globe into the hand 
Of myrmidons, of myrmidons." 

# 

What is odious but noise, and people who scream and 
bewail ? people whose vane points always east, who live to dine, 
who sesnd for the doctqi% who coddle themselves, who toast 
thetr feet on the register, who intrigue to secure a padded 
chair, and a. comer out ofHhej^mught ? guffer them once to 
begin the enumeration of their intinuiities, and the sun will 
go down on the unfinished tale. Let these triflers put us out 
of conceit with petty comforts. To a man at work, the frost 
is but a colour : the rain, the wind, he forgot them when he 
, ^me in. Let us leam to live coargely, dress plainly, and lie 
Sard. The least habit of dominion over the palate has certain 
good effects not easily estimated. Neither will we be driven 
mic a quiddling abstemiousness. ’Tis a superstition to insist 
* Btfinuager. 
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OH a special diet. All is made at last of same chemical 
atoms. ^ . t ^ 

. man in pursuit of greatness feels no little 'wants. Bow 
caiwou mend diet; bed, dress, or salutes or compliment^ or 
thff figure you make in company, or wealth, or even the bring- 
ing# things to pass, wben^you think how palt^ axe the 
macfiinery and tjm workers? Wordsworth was prais^ to me, 
in Westmoreland, lor having afforded to hirfboun’fiy neighbours 
an example a modest household where comfort and culture 
were secured, without display. And a tender boy who wears 
his rusty cap and out-grown coat, that he may secure the 
coveted place in college, and the right in the library, is 
educated to some purpose. There is a great deal of self- 
denial and manliness in poor and middle-class houses, in town 
and country, that has not got into litefature, £(ud never will, 
but that keeps the earth sweet; thht saves on superfluities, 
and spends on essentials; that goes rusty, and educates th6 
boy ; that sells the horse, but builds the school ; works early 
and late, takes two looms in the factoi*y, three looms, six looms, 
but pays off the mortgage on the paternal farm, and then goes 
ba^ cheerfully to work again. * 

We can ill spai’e the commanding social benefits o£ cities ; 
they must be used; yet cautiousfly, and haagbtily, — and will 

S ’ eld their best values to him who best can do without them. 

eep the town for occasions, but the habits should be formed 
to retirement. Solitude, the safeguard of n^ediocrity, is to 
genius the stem friend, the cold, obscure shelter where moult 
the wings which will boar it farther than suns and stars. He 
who should inspire and lead his race must be defended from 
travelling with the souls of other men, from living, 4 breathing, 
reading, and writing in the daily, time-worn yoke of their 
opinions. “In the morning, solitude,’^ said Pythagoras; 
that nature may speak to the imagination, as she does never 
in company, and that her favourite may make acquaintance 
with those divine strengtlis which disclose themselves to 
serious and abstracted thought. ’Ti8*very certain that Plato, 
Plotinus, Archimedes, Hei^mes, Newton, Milton, Wordsworth, 
did not live in a csrowd, but lieseended into it from time to 
time as benefactors : and tbe wise instructor will press this - 
point of securing to^the young soul in the disposition of time 
and the arrangements of living, periods and habits of solitude. 
The high advantage of university-life ^ often the mere 
mechanical one, I may call it, of a sepai'ate chamber and fire, • 
which parents will allow the boy without hesitation at Cam- 
bridge, but do not think needful at home. We say solitude,, 
to mark the character of the tone of thought ; but if it can 
be shared between two or more than two* it is happier, and 
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not leas Job-e. '^We'^o^lr/^wote Neander to his saered ffiends, 

“ ■wm atijojr llalle tho inward blease^eBs of a dvitas Dei, 

whose foimdalbjis are for ever friendship. The more< know 
of you, th% more I dissatisfy and must dissatisfy all my won^d ♦ 
oompanions. Their very presence stupifiesme, Thecomiwiti 
midersianding withdraws itself from the one centre of ^ 
existence.” ^ 

Solitude takes off |he pressure of present impoHimities that 
more catholic and humane relations may appear.^ The saint 
and poet seek privacy to ends the most public and uni- 
versal: and it is the secret of culture to interest the man 
more in his public than in hia private quality. Here is a new 
poem, which elicits a good manj' comments -in the journals, 
and in conversation. From these it is easy, at last, to eliminate 
the verdict which reaclprs passed upon it ; and that is, in the 
main, unfavoulable. Th^ poet, as a craftsman, is only in- 
terested in the praise accorded to him, and not in the censure, 
though it be just. And the poor little poet hearkens only to 
that, and rejects the censure, as proving incapacity in the 
critic. But the poet cultivated becomes a stockholder in both 
companies, — say Mr. ^urfew, — ^in the Curfew stock, and in 
the hmmnity^^todk ; and, in the last, exults as much in tile 
demonstration of unsouii^iess of Curfew, as his interest 
in the former gives him pleaiiire in the currency of Curfew, 
For, the depreciation of his Curfew stock only shows the 
immense values the humanity stock. As soon as he sides 
with his critic Against himself, with joy, he is a cultivated 
man. 

We must have' an intellectual quality in all property and in 
all action, or they are,nought. I must have <mildren, I must 
have events, I must have a social state and histoi’y, or my 
thinking and speakiitg want body or basis. But to give these 
accessories any value, I must know them as contingent and 
rather showy possessions, which pass for more to the people 
than to me. We see this abstraction in scholars as a matter 
of course : but what a charm it adds when observed in prac- 
tical men. Bonaparte, like Csssar, was intellectual, and could 
look at every object for itself, without affection. Though an 
egotist d Voviranc€y he could dfiticize a p&y, a buil^g, a 
•character, on universal gi*ounds, and give ,a just opinion. A 
man known to us only as a celebrity in politics or in trade, 
gains largely in our esteem if we discover that he has some in- 
tellectual taste or sMll ; as when we learn of Lord Fairfax, the 
libng Parliament's general, his passioft for antiquarian studies ; 
or of the French regiej^o Carnot, his sublime genius in mathe- 
matica; or of a livmg banker, his success in poetry; or of a 
partisan joumatLSt, his devoUon to ornithology. So, if in 
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travelj^g in the dreai^ wildernesses of Ar%:ansas or TeiM 
we should obsenre on the next seat a man ret^ng Horao^ or 
Martial, or Calderon, we should wish to hug In callings ' 
tJm r^uLre roughest energj, soldiers, sra-captains; and ci^ 
exi^eers sometimes betray a fine insight, if only though 
a certain gentleness when off duty : a good-natured admission 
thdt there are Ulusions, an^ who shall say that he is not thmr 
sport? We onljt'yary the phrase, not tne doctrine, when we 
say, that culture opens the sense of beauty. A man is a 
beggar who only lives to the useful, and, however he may 
serve as a pin or rivet in the social machine^ cannot be said 
to have arrived at self-possession. I suffer, eve^ day, from 
the want of perception of beauty in people, ffney do not 
know the chjirm with which all moments and objects can be 
embellished, the charm of manners, of cself-conynand, of bene* 
volence. Repose and cheerfulness are the ^ badge of the 
gentleman, — ^repose in energy. The Greek battle-pieces 
calm ; the hei-oes, in whatever violent actions engaged, retain 
a serene aspect ; as we say of Niagara, tilat it falls without 
speed. A cheerful, intelligent face is the end of culture, and 
success enough. For it indicates the purpose of nature and 
wfidom attained. we 

When our higher faculties are in activity, we are domesti- 
cated, and awkwardness and discomfort give place to natural 
and agreeable movements. It is noticed, thq^i the ooRsidera- 
tion of the great periods and spaces of asti^onomy induces a 
dignity of mind, and an indifference to death*. The influence 
of fine scenery, the presence of mountains, appeases our irrita- 
tions and elevates our friendships. Even a high dome, and 
the expansive exterior of a cathedral, have a sensible effect 
on manners. I have heard that stiff pepple los^* something 
of their awkwardness under high ceilings, and in spacious 
halls. 1 think sculpture and painting have an effect to teach 
us manners and abolish hurry. 

But, over all, culture must reinforce from higher influx the 
empirical skUls of eloquence, or of poj.ities. or of trade, and the 
useful arts. There is a certain loftiness of thought and power 
to marshal and a(^'uBt partiev^rs, which can only come from 
an insight of their whole connection. The orator who has, 
once seen things in their divine order, will never quite lose 
sight of this, and will come to affairs as from a higher ground, 
and, though he will say nothing of philosophy, he will have a 
certain mast^^ry in dealing with them, and an mcapableness . 
being dazzled or frighted, which will distinguish his handling 
from that of attorneys and factors. A man who stands on a 
good footing with the heads of parties at Washington, reads 
uie inmours of the newspapers, and the guesses of provincial 
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politicians, witli«a key to tke right and in each atate- 
ment, and sets well enough where all this will end. Arehi- 
medes will look tfcroagh your Connecticut machine, at Jglanee,^ 
. and judgd of its fitness. And much more, a wise man T;ho* 
knows not only what Plato, but what Saint John, can Aew 
him, can easily raise the afiair he deals with to a cei*tam 
majesty. Plato says, Pericles owed this elevation to •the 
' lessons of Anaxagoras. Burke descendei from a higher 
sphere when he would influence human affairs? Frazmlin, 
Adams, Jefferson, Wa,^hington, stood on a fine humanity, 
before which the brawls of modem senates are but pot-house 
politics. 

But there are higher secrets of culture, which are not for 
the apprentices, but for proficients. These are lessons only 
for the brave, j We must Icnow our fiiends under ugly i^ks. 
The calamities are our friends. Ben Jonson specifies in his 
address to the Muse : 

Get him 4he time’s long grudge, the court’a ill-will, 

And, reconciled, keep him suspected still, 

Make him lose all his friends, and, what is worse, 

Almost all ^ays ^o any better course ; 
ynth me thou leav’st a better Muse than thee. 

And whrn thou broufht’sfc me, blessed Poverty.” 

We "wiBh to leam philosophy by rote, and play at heroism. 
But the wiser Gwd says, Take the shame, the poverty, and the 
penal solitude, mat belong to truth-speaking. Try the rough 
water as well as the smooth. Rough water can teach lessons 
worth knowing. When the state is unquiet, personal qualities 
are more than ever decisive. Fear not a revolution wmch will 
constrain ^ou to livg five years in one. Don’t be so tender at 
making an enemy now and then. Be willing to go to Coventry 
sometimes, and let the populace bestow on you their coldest 
contempts. The finished man of the world must eat of every 
apple once. He must hold his hatreds also at arm’s length, 
and not remember spite. He has neither friends nor enemies, 
but values men only as ciiajmels of power. 

He who aims high, must dread an easy home and popular 
, manners. Heaven sometimes nedges a rare character about 
with ungainliuess and odium, as the bui^* that protects the 
fruit. If there is any great and good thing in store for you, it 
will not come at the first or the second call, nor m the shape of 
. fashion, ease, and (Sty drawing rooms. Popularity is for dolls. 

Steep and craggy,” said Porphyry. ^ is the path of the gods.” 
Open your Marcus Amtouinus. In the opinion of the ancients, 
he was the great man who scorned to shine, and who contested 
die frowns of fortune. They preferred the noble vessel toolaite 
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for tide, conte&diag with mods aiiid waves, diaoiaaitled said 
unrigged, to her companion borne into harbouii* wi^ oolonrs 
%ing &nd guns firing. There is none of the^ial goods that 
* mi^ i:ipt be purchased too dear, and mere azniabl^mss must 
netUiake rank with high aims and self-subeistencr. 

Bettine replies to Goethe’s mother, who chides her disregard 
of dress,*— “ If I cannot do sfi I have a mind, in our poor Prank- 
fort, 1 shall not carry things far.” And the youth must rate 
at its true mark the inconceivable levity of local opinion, 
longer we live, the more we must endure the elementary exist- 
ence of men and women ; and every brave heart must treat 
sooieiy as a child, and never allow it to dictate, 

**Ail that class of the severe and restrictive virtues,’’ said 
Burke, “ are almost too costly for humanity.” Who wishes to 
be severe P Who wishes to resist the- eminer^ and polite, in 
behalf of the poor, and low, and impolite P and Vho that dares 
do it can keep his temper sweet, his frolic spirits P The h^h 
virtues are not debonair, but have their redress in being illus- 
trious at last. What forests of laurel we V>ring, and the tears 
of mankind, to those who stood firm against the opinion of 
their contemporaries ! The measure of s, master is his success 
hfbringing ^ men round to his opinion twenty*years^)ater. 

Let me say here, that culture cannot lV;»in too early. In 
talking with scholars, I observe that they Tost on ruder com- 
panions those years of boyhood which alone c^uld give imagi- 
native literature a religious and infinite quality in their esteem. 

I find, too, that the chance for appreciation is much increased 
by being the son of an appi*eciator, and that these boys who 
now grow up are caught not only yesirs too late, but two or three 
births too late, to make the best Bcholarsrof. And I think it a 
presentable motive to a scholar that as, in an old Community, 
a well-bom proprietor is usually found, after the first heats of 
youth, to be a careful husband, and to feel a habitual desire 
that the estate shall suffer no harm by his administration, but 
shall be delivered down to the next heir in as good condition 
as he received it ; — so, a considerate ipan will reckon himself a 
subject of that secular melioration by which mankind is molli- 
fied, cured, and reined, and w^ shun every expenditure of his 
forces on pleasure or gain, wnich will jeopai^dize this social , 
and secular accumulation. 

The fossil strata show us that nature began with rudimental 
forms, and rose to the more complex, as fast as the earth was 
fit for their dwelling-place ; and that the Tower perish, as the . 
higher appear. Very few of our race can be said to beyA 
fimshed men. We still carry sticking io us some remains of 
the preceding inferior quadruped organization. We call these 
millions men; but they are not yet men. Half -engaged in 
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libe soil, pawing io get free, man needs all the music that can 
be brou^t te diaen^ge him. If Love, red Love, with tears 
and joy ; if Want! with his scourge; if War with his (IkzmoB* ^ 
ade ; if Olfristianity with its charity ; if Trade with its monw ; ' 
if Art with its portfolios; if Bmence with her t^egnlf^ks 
through the de^is of space and time — can set his dull neryes 
tnrobhing, and, by loud taps on th# tough chrysalis, can bi^ak 
its walls, and let the new creature emerge %rect and free, — 
maKe way, and sing pa^an ! The age of the quadruped is to go 
out, — ^the age of the brain and of ihe heart is to come in. The 
time will come when the evil forms we have known can no 
more be organized. Man*s culture can spare nothing, wants 
all the material. He is to convert all impediments into instru- 
ments, all enemies into power. The formidable mischief will, 
only make the more useful slave. And if one shall read the 
^ture of the fuce hinted in the organic effort of nature to 
mount and meliorate, and the corresponding impulse to the 
better in the human being, we shall dare amrm that there is 
nothing he will not Overcome and convert, until at last culture 
shall absorb the chaos and gehenna. He will convert the Furies 
into Muses, and the hells into benefit. 


* V.— BEHAVIOUB. 

# 0 race, Beauty, Ciprice 
Build this golden portal ; 

Graceful women, chosen men, 

Dazzle every mortal : 

Theif sweet and lofty countenance 
. His^enchanting food ; 

He need not go to them, their forma 
Beset his solitude. 

He looketh seldom in their face, 

His eyes explore the ground, 

The green grass is a looking-glass 
Whei’eon their traits are found. 

Little he says to them, 

So dances his bea^t in his breast, • 

Their tranquil mien bereaveth him 
Of wit, of words, of rest. • 

Too weak to win, too fond to shun 
The tyiunts of his doom, 

Tfte much-deceived Eudymion 
Slips behind a tomb. * 

T he Boul which anfmatea nature is not leas significantly 
puhlisbed in the figure, movement, and gesture of nm- 
mated bodies^ than in its last vehicle of articulate speech, 
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This silent and subtile langus|;6 is Manners ; not what, but 
how. Life expresses. A statue has no tongpie, and needs 
^ none. ^Qood tableaux do not need declamation. Nature tells 
every secret once. Yea, but in man she tells it all the time, by 
fOrIci, attitude, gesture, mien, face, and parts of the face, and 
bj^the whole action of the machine. The visible carriage or 
action of the individual, & resulting from his ^organization 
and Ins will coiibined, we call mannei*sj» What are th^ but 
thought entering the hands and feet, (^ntroUing the move^ 
^ents of the bo^, the speech and behaviour P 
* There is always a best way of doing eveiythin^, if it be to 
boil an egg. Manners are the happy ways of doing things ; 
each once a stroke of genius or of love, — now repeated and 
hardened into usage. They form at last a inch varnish, with 
which the routine of life is washed, and its details adorned. If 
they are superficial, so are the dew-drops whroh give such a 
depth to the morning meadows. Manners arc very communi- 
cable : men catch them from each other. Consuelo, in the 
romance, boasts of the lessons she had^iven the nobles in 
manners, on the stage : and, in real life, T^ma taught Napo* 
lepn the arts of behaviour. Genius invents fine manners, 
wnich the baron and the baroness copy very fast, a^l, by the 
advantage of a palace, better ths instructfigi. They stereotype 
the lesson they have learned into a mode. 

The power of manners is incessant, — an element a®:uncon- 
cealable as fire. The nobility cannot in any country be dis- 
guised, and no more in a republic or a democracy than in a 
kingdom. No man can resist their influence. There are 
* certain manners which are learned in good society, of that 
force, that, if a person have them, he or she must l>g considered, 
and is everywhere welcome, though withq^it beauty, or wealth, 
or genius. Give a boy address and accomplishments, and you 

S 've him the maptciy of palaces and fortunes where he goes. 

e has not the trouble of earning or owning them ; they solicit 
him to enter and possess, Wc send girls of a timid, retreating 
disposition to the boarding- sKihool, tg the rid^g-sohool, to thi 
ballroom, or wheresoever they can come into acquaintance and 
nearness of leacy'ng persongj^of their own sex; where they 
might learn address, and see it near at hand. The power of 
woman of fashion to lead, and also to daunt and repel, derives 
from their belief that she knows resources and behaviours not 
known to them ; but when these have mastered her secret, they 
learn to confront her, aijd recover their sJf -possession. 

Every day bears witness to their gentle rule. People wto 
would obtrude, now do not obtrude.* The mediocre circle 
learns to demand that which belongs to a high state of nature 
or of culture. Your manners are always under examination 
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$jxd by ^committ^es little suspected, — a police in efbizens* 
olothes^^but are awarding cn* denying you vexy lugb psizes 
when you ieaft think of it. • ^ 

We talk much of utilities,— but ’tjs our manners that asso- • 
ciate us. In hours of business, we go to him who knbw|f, 
has, or does this or that which we want, and we do not let our 
taste or feeling stand in the way» But this activity over^^we 
return to the indolent state, and wish for ihose we can be at 
ease with ; those who wiU go where we go, whose planners do 
not offend us, whose social tone chimes with ours. When we 
reflect on their persuasive and cheering force ; how they recom- 
mend, prepare, and draw people together; how, in clubs, 
manners make the membera ; how manners make thw fortune 
of the ambitious youth ; that, for the most part, his manners 
marry him, and, lor tlm most part, he marries manner's; when 
we think whq>i keys tney^are, and to what secrets ; what high 
Ipssons and inspiring tokens of character they convey; and 
what divination is required in us, for the readmg of this flne 
telegraph, we see what range the subject has, and what rela- 
tions to convenience, power, and beauty. 

Their first service Js very low, — ^when they are the minor 
morals: but ’tis the beginning of civility, — ^to make us^I 
mean, ^nduraole to^ach othe^. prize them for their rough- 

plastic, abstergeniftorce ; to get people out of the quadruped 
state;. to get them washed, clothed, ^d set up on end; 
to slough their* animal husks and habits; compel them to 
be clean; overjfwe their spite and meanness, te^h them to 
stifle the base, and choose the generous expression, and 
make them know how much happier the generous hehM 
viours are. . 

Bad behaviour the laws cannot reach. Society is invested 
with rude, cynical, ^'estless, and frivolous persons who prey 
upon the rest, and whom a public opinion concentrated inte 
good manners, forms accepted by the sense of all, can reach ; — 
contradictors and railers at public and private tables, who 
are like terriers, who conceive it the duty of a dog of honour to 
growl at any passer-by, hnd do the honours of the house by 
barking him out of sight : — have seen men who neigh like a 
horse when you contract thenf, or say sonfbthing which they 
• do not understand : — then the overbold, who make their own 
invitation to your hearth ; the persevering talker, who gives 
you his society in large, saturating doses ; tee pitiers of them- 
selves, — a perilous tlass ; tee frivolous Asmodeus. who relies 
dh you to find him in ropes of sand to twist; the monotones; 
in short, every stripe qf absurdity ; — these are social inflictions 
which tee magistrate oaimot cure or defend you from, and 
which must be intrusted to the restraining force of cnstOiii« 
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and lAioverbs, and familiar ruIeB of behaviour impreiia^ # 
young people iu their 8chool*d^s» . ^ 

In the hotels on the banhs of the Mississippi, they pxmt, 6f 
used to print, among the rules of the house, that ^ ^o genide* 
n^att can he permits to oome to the public table without his 
coat and in the same country, in the pews of the churches, 
little placards plead with worshipper a^nst the f my of 
expectoration. Charles Dickens seli-BacTmcingly underlook 
the teform^tion of our American manners in unsp^ikable par- 
ticulars. 1 think the lesson was not quite lost; that it held 
bad manners up, so that the churls could see the deformity, 
Unhappdy, the book had its own deformities. It ought not to 
need to^Hnt in a reading room a caution to strangers not to 
speak loud ; nor to persons who look over ime engravings, that 
they should be handled like cobwebs «aaid buttei^es* wings ; 
nor to persons who look at marble statues, that they shall 
not smite them with canes. Buti even in the perfect civilisa* 
tion of this city, such cautions are not quite needless in the 
Athenaeum and City Library. 

Manners are factitious, and grow out of circumstances as 
well as out of character. If you look at,jbhe pictures of patri- 
ctiins and of peasants, of different periods and^untries, you 
win see how well they match the same c^ses in our towns. 
The modem aristocrat not only is weU drawn in Titian^s 
V'enetian doges, and in Homan coins and statues, hatjpJ&o in 
the pictures which Commodore Perry brought home of digni* 
taries in Japan. Broad Iroids and great inieresfcs not only 
aiTive to such heads as can manage them, but form manners 
of power. A keen eye, too, will see nice gradations of rank, or 
see in the manners the degree of homage the party is wont to 
receive. A prince who is accustomed every day t6 he courted 
and deferred to hy the highest grandees, acquires a correspond- 
ing expectation, and a becoming mode of receiving and roply- 
ingto this homage. 

^ere are always exceptional people and modes. English 
giundees affect to he farmers. Olavei^ouse is a fop, and, under 
the finish gf dress, and levity of behaviour, hides the terror of 
his war. But Nature and Destiny are honest, and never fjiil 
to leave their mari, to hang ofit a sign for each and for evety 
quality. It is mugh to conquer one’s face, and perhaps the * 
ambitious yputh thinks he has got the whole secret when he 
Has learned that disengaged manners are commanding. Don’t 
be deceived by a^facile exterior. Tender men sometimes have 
strong wills. We had, ‘in Massachusetts, an old statesmafi, 
who had sat all his life in courts and in rhairs of state, without 
overcoming an extreme initability of face, voice, and bearing ; 
when he spoke, his voice would not serve him ; it cracked, it 
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it wbeoze^i'it piped ; — ^little cared be ; be kI)lev\ba^; it 
had got to pi^, or Wbeesce, or screech bis argmnont and bis 
indignation. *^en he sat down, after sp^Hdng, be seftned m 
a soH of i^it, and held on to bis chair with both h^d^ ^ * 

underneath aJ} this irritability was a puissant will, fim^d 
advancing, and a memoxy in which lay in order and method, 
like geologic strata, every fact of ^is history, and under«the 
control of nis vdll. . * a 

Manners, are pai*U^ factitious, but, mainly, th^ must be 
capacity for culture in the blood. Else all culture is vain. 
The obstinate pr^udice' in favour of blood, which lies at the 
base of the feudal and monarchical fabrics of the o|d world, 
has some reason in common experience. Every man, — mathe- 
matician, artist, soldier, or merchant, — looks with confidence 
for some traits and tajents in his own child, which he would 
not dare to p^ume in the child of a stranger. The Orien- 
tqpsts are very orthodox on this point. “ Take a thom-bush,” 
swd the emir Abdel-Kader* “ and sprinkle it for a whole year 
with water, it will yield nothing but thorns. Take a date- 
tree, leave it without culture, and it will always produce dates. 
Nobility is the date-tr^, and the Arab populace is a bush of 
thorns.^’ • 

A maih fact in Jdie history of manners is the wonderful 
expressiveness of fme human body. If it were made of glass, 
Dr of ay, and the thoughts were written on steel tablets within, 
.t coula not publish more truly its meaning than now. Wise 
men read very Aarply all vour private history in your look 
and gait and behaviour. The whole economy of nature is bent 
on expression. The tell-tale body is all tongues. Men are 
like Geneva watches with crystal faces which expose the whole 
movement. ♦They carry the liquor of life flowing up and down 
in these beautiful boftles, and announcing to the curious how 
it is with them. The face and eyes rev^ what the spirit is 
doing, how old it is, what aims it has. The eyes indicate 
the antiquity of the soul, or through how many forms it has 
ali’eady ascended. It almost violates the proprieties, if we say 
above the breath here whal; the confessing eyes do npt hesitate 
to utter to every street passenger. 

Man cannot fix his eve on tffe sun, and so far seems im- 
perfect. In Siberia, a late traveller foun^ men who could 
see the satellites of Jupiter with their unarmed eye. In some 
1 eepects the animals excel us. The birds have a longer sight, 

I eside the advantagif by their wings of a higher observatoiy. 
A. tjow can bid her calf, by secret siglal, probably of the eye* 
to run away, or to lie down and hide itself. The jockeys say 
cf certain horses, that ‘"they look over the whole ground.' 
The out-door life* and hunting, and labour, give equal vigour tD 
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tl.e hfimaii eye. A fai*mer looks out at yoa as strong aa tiia 
torse; his ey^^heam is like the stroke of a sta#. An^e eaat 
ijbreatan like a )[oaded and levelled guui tdk ckn inauft like 


hisain|f or kicking ; or, in its altered mood* oy ^ hii^« 
ness, it can make the heart dance with joy« ' ' ^ ' 

The obeys exactly the action of the. ]!nin4* When a 
thWght strikes us, the eyes fix, and remain gazing at a 
tance ; in enumerating the names of pepons or countries, 
as France,* Germany, Spain, Turkey, &e eyes wink at each 
new name. There is no nicety of learning sought by the mind, 
which the eyes do not vie m acquiring. ** An artist,’* said 
Imchael Angelo, must have his measuring tools not in the 
hand, but in the eye and there is no end to the eatalo^rae 
of its performances, whether in indolent vision (that of hemth 
and beauty) or in strained vision (thatpf art and labour). 

Eyes are bold as lions, — ^roving^jpunning, leaping, here and 
there, far and near. They speak M languages.' ,They wait ^or 
no introduction ; they ai-e no Englishmen ; ask no leave of 
age or rank ; they respect neither poverty nor riches, neither 
learning nor power, nor virtue, nor sex, but intrude, and come 
again, and go through and through yap^, in a moment of time. 

inundation of life and thought is diad|^ged fi^m One 
soul into another through them J The glsnoe is hatui'al magic. 
The mysterious communication established across a house 
between two entire strangers moves all the springs of ijvonder. 
The communication by the glance is in the greatest ^art not 
subject to the control of the wHL It is thebodily symbol of 
identi^ of nature. We look into the eyes to know if this 
other mrm is another self, and the eyes will not lie, but make a 
faithful confession what inhabitant is there. The revelations 
are sometimes terrific. The confession of a low, usurping 
devil is there made, and the observer fidiall seem to feel th^ 
'^stirring of owls, and bats, and homed hoofs, where he looked 
for innocence and simplicity. Tis remarkable, too, that the 
spirit that appears at tne windows of the house does at once 
invest himself in a now form of his own to the mind of tl^ 
beholder. 


The ey^s of men converse as much as their tongues, with 
the advantage, that the octfiar dialect needs no mctioiiary, 
but is understood^ the world over. When the eyes say one 
thing, and the tongue another, a practised man relies on the 
lai^guage of the first. If the man is off his centre, the eyes 
show it, You can read in the eyes of youfl^ companion, Vhetnef 
your argument hits hiifi, thou^ his tongue will not confess it, 
There is a look by which a man shours he is going to a 
good thing, and a look when he has said it. Yam and mr- 
gotten are all the fine offers and offices of hospitality, if^ere 
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k eye. How mmy furtive inolinations arow^ 

iiiou^li 4is6embled by the lips I ^ One comes away 
> inm a compaify, in which, it may easily happen, he^has 

no important remark has been addressed to him* 
and yet, if in sympathy with the society he shall not Ifiifb a 
sebse of this, fact, such a stream life has been flowing •into 
.him, and but ^ from him, through the ej^es. There are to 
bi 6 sure, thaVgive no more admission into^th'e man th£m blue* 
tarries* O^ers ai'e liquid and deep, —wells that% man might 
f flCll into ;-^thers are* aggressive and devouring, seem to.eall 
but the police, take aU too much notice, and require CTowded 
Broadways, and the security of millions, ^ protect individuais 
againirttb^. The military eye I meet, how darkly sparkling 
under clerical, now under rustic brows. ’Tis the city of Lace* 

" dsainon ; ’tis. a stack of bayonets. There are asking eyes, 
asserting eyel, prowling^eyes ; and eyes full of fate, — some of 
good, and some of sinister omen. The alleged power to charm 
down inanity, or ferocity in beasts, is a power behind the eye. 
It must be a ^hctoiy acliieved in the will before it can be* 
signified in the il^ye. ^ *Ti# very certain that each man carries 
in his eye indication of his rank in the imm^gise* 

scale of ma^' Wd we are always learning to read it. A com- 
plete man should^eed no aftidfliaries to his personal presence, 
vnioever looked on him would consent to his will, being 
certiSad that his aims were generous and universal. ‘The 
reason why mep do not obey us, is because they see the mud 
at the bottom of our eye. , « 

If the organ of sight is such a vehicle of power, the othet 
features have their ovm. A man finds room in the few squ«^e 
inches of i»he face fbr the traits of aH his ancestors; foTl:he 
expression of all his history, and his wants. The sculptor, 
and Winckelm^nn, and Ijavater, will tell you how significant 
a feature is the nose ; how its forms express strength or weak- 
ness of will, and good or bad temper. The nose of Julius 
^ Caesar, of Dante, and of Pitt, suggest “ the teiTors of the beak.'’ 
li^at refinement, and^hat limitations, the teeth beiway! 
** Beware you don’t laugh,” said the wise 'mother, ** for then 
y^u show all your faults.” # • 

Balzac left in manuscript a chapter, which*he»called ** Thsprie 
de la dema/rche,^* in which he says : “ The look, tjie voice, the 
respiration, and the attitude or walk, are identical. But, as it 
not been given to man, the power tp stand gu^d, at^noc, 
^er these four different simultaneous expressions of his 
thought, watch that one which speaks out the truth, and you 
wiB know the whole ihan.” 

Palaces interest us mainly in the exhibition of ^ miners, 
which, in the idle and expensive society dwelling in them, are 
VOIi. IL .20 
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raised to a high art. The maxim of courts is/tbat maimer la 
power* A csdm and resolute bearing, a polished speech, an 
ambellishment of trifles, and the art of hiding aM uncomortable 
feelii^, are essential to the courtier : and Saint Si&on, and 
CaiWnal de Itetz, and Roederer, and an encyclopaBdia of 
M&mmreSj will instruct you, i^jrou wish, in those potent secrets. 
Thus* it is a point of pride with kings to remember faces and 
names. It is repofted of one prince, that h&s hdad had the air 
of leaning downwards, in order not to humble the crowd. 
There are pe<mle who come in ever like a child with a piece of 
good news. & was said of the late Lord Holland, that he 
always came down to breakfast with the air of a man who had 
just met with some signal good-fortune. In “ Notre Dame/^ 
the grandee took his place on the dais, with the look of one 
who is thinking of something else. But tve must^ot peep and 
eavesdi'op at palace-doors. *' ^ 

Fine manners need the support of fine manners in othej;s;' 
A scholar may be a well-bred man, or may not. The 
enthusiast is introduced to polished scholai's in society, and is 
chilled and silenced by finding hupasclf not in their element. 
Th#y aU have somewhat which he has not^ and, it seems, ought 
to have. But if be finds the scholar apai't from hii^omnanions, 
it is then the enthusiast’s turn, and the schot^ has no defence, 
but must deal on Pis terms. Now they nfust fight the battle 
out on their private strengths. What is th<t talent ol that 
character so common, — the successful man of ^the world, — iu 
all marts, senates, and di’awing-rooms ? Maimers : manners 
of power ; sense to see his advantage, and manners up to it. 
See him approach his man. He knows that troops behave as 
they are handled at first ; — ^that is his chdap secret ;i,ju8t what 
happens to every two persons who meet any aftair,-^ne 
instantly perceives that he has the key of the situation, that 
his will compreliends the other’s will, as the cat does the 
mouse ; and he has only to use courtesy, and furnish good- 
natured reasons to his victim to cover up the chain, lest he bo 
shamed into resistance. • 

The theatre in which this science of manners lias a formal 
importance is notswith us a oourt, but dress-circles, wherein, 
aft«r the close of the day’s business, men and women meet at 
leisure, for mutual* entertainment, in ornamented drawing- 
rooms. Of ormrse, it has every variety of attraction and merit ; 
but, to earnest persons, to youths or maideps who have great 
objects afc heart, we cannot extol it highly. A well-dresselk 
talkative company, where each is bent to amuse the other, 
yet the high-bom Turk who came hithbr ftmeied^ tha^i every 
woman seemed to be suffering for a chair ; that alj the talkers 
were brained and exhausted by the deoxygenatod air : ft spoiled 
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tlie belt: pereoi^ v it put all on stilts. Yet here are tile aecret 
biographies written and read. The aspect of that man is 
repulsive ; ?do not wish to deal with him. The other is iyri- 
table, sb^, and^on his guard. The ^outh looks humble and 
manly : I choose him. Look on this woman. Thefe is^ot 
beauty, nor brilliant sayings, nor distinguished power, to 
serve you ; but all see her gladly ;• her whole air and impr^sion 
are healthful.^ Here come the sentimentali^s, and the invalids. 
Here is Elise, who laught cold in coming into the i^orld, and has 
always increased it since. Here are creep-mouse manners, and 
thievish manners. “Look at Hoiihcote,” said Fuseli; “he 
looks like a rat that has seen a cat.’* In the shallow company, 
easily excited, easily tired, here is the columnar Bernard : the 
Alleghauies do not express more repose than his behaviour. 
Here are the sweet fallowing eyes of Oecile ; it seemed always 
that she dem|Lnded the Ijeai^t. Nothing can be more excellent 
in kind than the Corinthian grace of Gertrude’s manners, and 
yet Blanche, who has no manners, has better manners than 
she ; for the movements of Blanche are the sallies of a spirit 
which is sufficient for the moment, and she can aiford to 
express every thought by instant action. 

Manners have be& somewhat cynically defined to be a dDn- 
trivanoe of*wiae pien to keep fools at a distance. Fashion is 
shrewd to detect’ those who dd not belong to her train, and 
seldopa wastes her attentions. Society is very swift in its 
instiftets, and, tf you do not belong to it, resists and sneers 
at you ; or quietly drops you. The first weapon enrages the 
party attacked ; the second is still more effective, but is not to 
be resisted, as the date of the transaction is not easily found. 
People grow up and^row old under this infliction, and nev(?r 
suspect the truth, ascribing the solitude which acts on them 
venr injuriously to Buy cause but the right one. 

The basis of good manners is self-reliance. Necessity is the 
law of aU who are not self-possessed. Those who are not self- 
possessed, obtrude, and pain us. Some men appear to feel 
that they belong to a Pariah caste. They fear to offend, 
they bend and apologise, and walk through life with a timid 
step. As we sometimes dream that we are in a well-dressed 
company without any coat, to Godfrey •acts ever as if he 
sttfifered from some mortifying circumstance. The hero should 
find himself at home, wherever he is ; sfiould impart comfort 
by his own security and good-nature to all beholders. The 
liero is suffered tod:>e himself. A person of strong mind comes 
to’ perceive that for him an immunity is secured so long as he 
renders to society that service which is native and proper to 
him,'-'«an immunity irom all the observances, yea, and duties, 
which ^iety so tyranm‘caIlT imposes on the rank and file of 
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Its members. * “ Euripides/* says Aspasia, ** lie^p not tLe fine 
manners of S>phooles ; Imt/* — slie adds gcK^»litimom*edly» 
‘‘ tlie xQc^eTS and masters of our souls have snrdfy a right to 
throw oift their limbs as cajrelessly as they please on the world 
thah feelongs t3 them, and before the creatures they have 
animated.” * 

Manners require time, os nothing is more rulgar than haste. 
Friendship shoul(h4>e surrounded with cerenjoniet and rejects# 
and not crashed into corners. Friendship requires more time 
than poor busy men can nsually command. Efere comes to me 
Roland, with a delicacy of sentiment leading and inwrapping 
him like a divine clond or holy ghost. *Tis a great destitution 
to both that this should not be entertained with large leisures, 
but, contrariwise, should be balked by importunate aifairs. ^ 

But through this lustrous varnish the ;;eality is ever shining. 
*Tis hard to keep the what from breaking through this pretty 
painting of the how. The core will come to the surface. 
Strong will and keen perception overpower old manners, aasd 
create new ; and the thought of the present moment has a 
gieater value than all the past. In persons of character, we 
do not remark mamiers, because of thejr instantaneousness. 
WfaxG suiprised by the thing done, out of all x>Ojver to watch 
the way of it. Yet nothing is moi;^i charming tlutn lo reOogniso 
the great style which nms through the actiontlof such. People 
masquerade before ns in their fortunes, titles, offices, and con- 
noctions, as academic or civil presidents, or Senators, oi pro- 
fessors, or great lawyers, and impose on the frivolous, and a 
good deal on each other, by these fames. At least, it is a point 
of lu’udent good manners to treat these reputations tenderly, 
as if they were merited. But the sad ^realist knows these 
f <;llows at a glance, and they know him ; as when in^Paiis the 
chief of the police enters a ballroom, so mtiny diamonded pre- 
tenders shrink and make themselves as inconspicuous as they 
can, or give him a suppli coating look as they pass. “ I had 
received,” said a sybil, “ I had received at birth the fatal gift 
of penetration — and these Cassandras are always bom. 

Manners impress as they indicate real power. A man who 
is sure of his pointy carries a broad and contented eicpression, 
which everybody reads. And f^ou cannot rightly train one to 
an air and mannfT, jjxcept by making him the kmd of man of 
whom that manner is the natural egression. ISTature for ever 
puts a premiam on reality. What is done for eflFect, is seen ^ 
be done for effect ; what is done for love, is'Telt to be done tor 
love, A. man inspires affection and honour, because he wad 
not lying in wait for these. The things of a man for which we 
visit him. were done in the dark and the cold. A little integrity 
* baador: Pericles and Aipagia, 
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m belter than iay eareer. So deep are the sources of this sur- 
|ace«eiCtio7Xf4hat even the size ox your companioix ^eems to 
wy with his jEseedom of thought. Not only is he larger, when 
at ease, and his thoughts generous, but evei^hing aroimd him 
becomes variable with expression. No carpenter^s rule, fief rod 
and chain, will measure the dime^ious of any house or house- 
lot; go into the house : if the proprietor m constrained and 
deferrag, *tis of %io importance how lai^^e his house, how 
beautifiu his grounds, — ^you quickly come to tlfe end of all ; 
but if the man is self-pos^sed, happy, and at home, his house 
is deep-founded, indefinitely large and interesting, the roof 
fmd dome buoyant as the sky. Under the humblest roof, the 
commonest person in plain clothes sits there massive, cheerfxil, 
yet formidable, like the Egypt^ colossi. 

Neither Aristotle, flor Leibnitz, nor Junius, nor Champollion 
has set dowti the graifimar-rules of this dialect, older than 
Sanscrit; but they who cannot yet read English, can read this. 
Men take each ofiber’s measure when they meet for the first 
time, — and every time they meet. How do they get this rapid 
knowledge, even before they speak, of each other s power and 
dispositions ? One Vould say, that the persuasion of their 
8peech«is ntft in wjiat they say, — or, that men do not convince 
by their argumaut, — ^but b^' their personality, by who they 
are, and what they said and did heretofore. A man already 
stroifc is listened to, and everytliing he says is applauded. 
Another oppose him with sound argument, but tuo ar^mont 
is scouted, until by-and-by it gets into tbe mind of some 
weighty person ; then it begins to tell on the community. 

Self-reliance is the basis of behaviour, as it is the guaranty 
that the ^wers are hot squandered in too much demonstration. 
In this country, where school education is universal, we have a 
superficial culture, and a profusion of reading and writing and 
expression. We parade our nobilities in poems and orations, 
instead of working them up into happiness. There is a wldsper 
out of the ages to him who can understand it, — Whatever 
is known to fliyself aloue, has always very great value.” There 
is some reason to believe, that, when a man does not write his 
poetiy, it escapes by other vents through^ him, instead of the 
one vent of 'Writing ; clings to his form and manners, whilst 
poets have often nothing poetical aboift them except their 
verses. Jacobi said that, “ when a man has fully expressed 
his thought, he hits somewhat less possession of it.” One 
erould say, the rule is, — What a nian is irresistibly urged to 
say, hdps him and us. In explaining his thought to others, 
he explains it to himself : but when he opens it for show, is 
corrupts him. 

Society is the stage on which manners are shown ; novels 
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ore tbeir literature. Novels are the journal' or record 
manners c and the new importance of these b66ks derives 
from the fact, that the novelist begins to peiSetrate^^the sur- 
face treats this part of life more worthily. The novels 
used to be all alike* and had a quite vulgar tone. The novels 
used^to lead us on to a foolisfeL interest in the fortunes of the 
hoy and girl they (^scribed. The boy Was to be raised from 
a humble to g, high position. He was in i^ant of a and 
a castle, and the object of the story was to supply him with 
one or both. We watched sympathetically, step by step, his 
climbing, until, at last, the point is gained, the wedding day 
is fixed, and we follow the gala procession home to the castle, 
when the doors are slammed in onr face, and the poor reader 
is left ontside in the cold, not enriched by so much as an idea, 
or a virtuous impulse. ^ ^ 

But the victories of character are instant, and victories for 
all. Its gi'eatness enlarges all. We are fortified by evesy 
heroic anecdote. The novels are as usefulrvas Bibles, if they 
teach yon the secret, that the best of life is conversation, 
and the greatest success is confidence, or perfect under* 
standing between sincere people. ’Tis a French definition of 
friendship, rien qne s^eTdendre^ good understanding^ The high- 
est compact we can make with^our fellowsds, — ‘*Let there 
be truth between us two for evermore.” That is the chairm in 
all good novels, as it is the charm in all good histories,' that 
the heroes mutually understand, from the first, and deal 
loyally, and with a profound trust in each other. It is sublime 
to feel and say of another, I need never meet, or speak, or 
write to him : we need not reinforce ourselves, or send tokens 
of remembrance : I rely on him as on myself : if ho did thus 
or thus, I know it was right. 

In all the superior people I have met, I notice directness, 
truth spoken more truly, as if everything of obstruction, of 
malformation, had been trained away. What have they to 
conceal ? What have they to exhibit ? Between simple and 
noble persons, there is always a qtiick iutelligcnce : they 
rcoogmse at sight, and meet on a better ground than the 
talents and skills ®they may chance to possess, namdy, on 
sincerity and uprightness. For, it is not what talents or 
genius a man has, bu% how he is to his talents, that constitutes 
iriendship and character. The man that stands by himself, 
the tmiverse stands by him also. It is related of the monk 
Basle, that, being excommSmicated by the Pope, he was, at hi» 
death, sent in charge of an angel to nnd a^fit place of siifFering 
m hell ; but, such was the eloquence and^ good-humour of the 
monk, that, wherever he went, he was received gladly, and 
civilly treated, even by the most imeivil angels ; and, when 
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he <^une to diiftsourse with then^ inatC^ of contradicting or 
forcing him# they took his part, and adopted his ^nners : 
and ercn good langels ca.iiie from far to see him, ana take up 
their ahddo with him. The angel that was sent to find a place 
of torment for him, attempted to remove him to a worse ^it, 
but with no better success ; for such was the contented epmt 
of the monk, that he found something to pi^se in every place 
company, though in hell, and made srtind of heaven of 
it. At last the escorting angel returned with his prisoner 
to them that sent him^ saying, that no phlegethon could be 
found that would bum him ; for that, in wliatever condition, 
Basle remained incoirigibly Basle. The legend says, hie 
sentence was remitted, and he was allowed to go into heaven; 
and was canonized as a saint. 

There is a stroke t)f magnanimity in the correspondence 
of Bonapai’te^ with his brotner Joseph, when the latter Vva» 
IQpg of Spain, and complained that he missed in Napoleon’s 
letters the affectionate tone which had marked their childish 
correspondence. I am sorry,” replies Napoleon, “ you think 
you shall find your brother again only in the Elysian Fields. 
It is natural that at forty he should not feel towards jjpu 
as he 4id «at twelve. But his feelings towards you have 
gi*eater truth amf strength.* His fnendship has the features 
of his mind.” 

H(Jv much we forgive to those who jueld us the rare 
spectacle of h(jjf’oic manners ! We will pardon them the want 
of books, of ai'ts, and even of the gentler virtues. How 
tenaciously we remember them! Here is a lesson which I 
bi’ought along with me in boyhood from the Latin School, 
and whiol:^ ranks with the best of Roman anecdotes, Marcus 
Scauiiis was accused by Quintus Varius Hi^anus, that ho 
had excited the allies to take arms against the Republic. But 
he, full of firmness and gravity, defended himself in this 
manner: “Quintus Vartus Hispanus alleges that Marcus 
Scaurus, President of the Senate, excited the allies to arms : 
Maa'cus Scaums, President of the Senate, denies it. There 
is no witness. 'VSTiich do you believe, Romans ?” “ Utri 

creditisy Qu/iritea ?” When he Jiad said tliese words, he was 
absolved by the assembly of the people. 

I have seen manners that make a simMar impression with 
personal beauty; that give the like exhilaration, and refine 
us like that ; andjp memorable experiences, they are suddenly 
fetter than beauty, and make that superfiuous and ugly. But 
they must be marked by fine perception, the acquaintance 
with real beauty. They must always show self-control: you 
shall not be facile, apologetic, or leaky, but king over you? 
word ; and every gesture and action shall indicate power at 
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rest. Then 4iey must be inspired by the good heart. That^ 
is no b^utifier of complexion, or form, or behaviour, like the 
.wish to scatter joy and not pain around us. ^is go^ to give 
a stranger a meal, or a night’s lodging. ^Tis l^ter to be' 
ho%ttable to his good meaning and thought, and give courag^ 
to a companion. We must ^ as courteotls to a man as we are 
to a^ pictme, we are* willing to give the advantage of 
a good light! , social precepts are not w be thought of : 
the talent (ff well-doing contains them all. Every hour will 
show a duty as paramoimt as that of my whim just now ; and 
yet I will write it, — ^that there is one topic peremptorily for- 
bidden to all well-bred, to aU rational mortals, namely, their 
distempers. If you have not slept, or if you have slept, or if 
you have headache, or sciatica, or leprosy, or thunder-slroke, 
I beseech you, by all angels, to hold your peace, and not 
pollute the morning, to which all the^housemateis bring serene 
and pleasant thoughts, by corruption and groans. Oome fifut 
in the azure. liove the day. Do not leave Jhe sky out of your 
landscape. The oldest and the most deserving person should 
come very modestly into any newly awaked company, re* 
epgcting the divine communications, outt»f which aU must be 
presumed to have newly come. An old man wi*o added ^ 
elevating culture to a large experience oiijlife, said to me, 
** When you come into thfe room, I think I will study how to 
make humanity beautiful to you.” •' t 

As respects the delicate question of oulturea^I do not think 
that any other than negative rules can be laid down. Poi* 
positive rules, for suggestion, nature alone inspires it. Who 
dare assume to gmde a youth, a maid, to perfect manners ? — 
the golden mean is so delicate, difficult, — say frarkly unat- 
tainable. What finest hands would not be clumsy to sketch 
the genial precepts of the young gill’s demeanour? The 
chances seem infinite against success; and yet success is 
continually attained. There must not be secondariness, and 
’tis a thousand to one that her air and manner will at once 
Vietray that she is not primary, but that there is some other 
one or many of her class, to whom she habitually postpones 
herself. But nature lifts her easily, and without knowing it, 
over these impossibilities, and we are continually surprised 
with graces and felicities not only unteochabl^, but undescrlb* 
able. 
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This is he, who, felled by foes, 

Sprung hamless up, refreshed by blows , , 

He to captivity. wns solj. 

Hut him no })rison-bais would holdj^ 

Thofigh they {»eide«l him in a rock,^ 
fountain chains he can unloik: ^ ' 

Thrown lions for tlieir meat ^ 

The croiiclnng lion kihsed his feet: 

Bound to the stake, no Barnes appalled. 

But arched o’er him an honouring vault. 

This is he men miscall Fate, 

Tlirendipg daik ways, arriving late, 

But ever c<j|^nmg in time to ciown 
The truth, and hurl wrongdoers down. 

He is the oldest, and best known, 

near than aught thou calfst thy own 
Yet, gieeted in another’s eyes, 

Diiscoucerts with glad surpi ise — 

This lasjove, who, deaf to prayeis, 

Flood-^ with blessings unawares, 

Ih'^, if thou c,e|ist,,tho mystic Hue, 

S^eriiig lightly his from thine, 

Which is human, which divine. 

S OltfE of mji friends liavo complained, when the preceding 
papers were read, that we discussed Fate, Power, and 
Wealth on too low a platform; gave too much line to the evil 
spirit of the times ; ^oo many cakcs4o Cerberus ; that we ran 
Cudworth’* risk of making, by excess of candour, the argument 
of atheism so strong, that he could not answer it. I have no 
fears of being forced in my own despite to i>lay, as we say, the 
devil’s attorney. I have no infirmity of faith ; no belief that 
it is of much importance what I or any man may say : I am 
sure that a certain truth will bo said through me, thoiigh I 
should be dumb, or tho^igh I should try to say the reverse. 
Nor do I fear scepticism for any good soul. A just thinker 
will allow full swing to his sdtepticism. P dip my pen in the 
blackest ink, because I am not afraid of falling into my inkpot, 
I have no sympathy with a poor man*I knew, who, when 
suicides abounded, told me he dared not look at his ra25or. 
We are of differoifc opinions at different heurs, but we always 
bo said to be at heart on the sidfe of iiruth. 

I see not why we should mve ourselves such sanctified airs. 
If the Divine Providence nas hid from men neither disease, 
nor deformity, nor corrupt society, but has stated itself out in 
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passions, in war, m trade, in the love of power ^^nd ploastiro, in 
hun^r and need, in tyrannies, literatures, and <inrts, — lot ns 
not be eR) nice that we cannot write these f act-s down coai’sely 
as they, stand, or doubt but there is a counter-statement ^ 
po£:dferous, which we can arrive at, and which, being put, will 
malfe all squai^e. The solar system has no anxiety about its 
reputation* and the credit of truth and honesty is as safe ; nor 
have I any fear feat a sceptical bias can be given by leaning 
hard on the^ides of fate, of practical power, or of trade, which 
the doctrine of Faith cannot down-weigh. The stren^h of 
that principle is not measured in ounces and pounds : it 
tyrannizes at the centre of Nature. We may well give scep- 
ticism as much line as wc can. The spirit will return, and 
UB, It drives the drivers. It counterbalances any accumula- 
tions of power. 

“ Heaven kindly gave oiir blood n moral flow,''' 

We are bom loyal. The whole creation is made of hooks and 
eyes, of bitumen, of sticking-plaster, and whether your com- 
munity is made in Jerusalem or in California, of saints or of 
wreckers, it coheres in a perfect ball. Men as naturally make 
a state, or a church, as cateiTiillars a web. If th^y weye more 
refined, it would }>e less formal, it would be'’ nervous, like that 
of the Shakers, who, from long habit of thinking and feeling 
together, it is said, are affected in the same v’^ay, at thc\ same 
time, to work and to play, and as they go with perfect sym- 
pathy to their tasks an the field or shop, so are they inclined 
for a ride or a journey at the same instant, and the horses 
come up -wath the family cairiage unbespoken to the door. 

We are bom believing. A man bears beliefs, as octree bears 
apples. A self -poise belongs to eveiy partjple ; and a rectitude 
to every mind, and is the Nemesis and protector of every 
society. I and my neighbours have been bred in the notion, 
that, unless we came soon to some good church, — Calvinism, 
or Behmenism, or Romanism, or Mormonism, — ^there would be 
a universal thaw and dis^-iolution. No Isaiah or Jeremy has 
arrived. Nothing can exceed the anarchy that has followed in 
our skies. The sfijim old faiths have ^ pulverized. 'Tie a 
whole population of gentlemen and ladies out in search of 
religions. ’Tie as fiat anarchy in pur ecclesiastic realms, as 
that which existed in Massfichusetts in the Revolution, or 
which prevails now on the slope of the I^>cky Mountains or 
Pike’s Peak, Yet we njake shill to live.' Men are loya\^ 
Nature has self-poise in all her works ; certain proportions in 
which oxygen and azote combine, and, not less a harmony in 
faculties, a fitness xn the spring and the regj^tor. 

The decline of the influence of Calvin, crFendon, or Wosieyi 
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Ohaamiiig, give ns no ttneasineBd. The biutler d! 
heAvem has n^t so ill constructed his creature as that the rdi« 
fidoUf that iS} the public nature, should fall out : the puAic and . 
Qie private dement, like north and south, like inside and out* 
side, *ike centrifugal and centripetd, adhere to eyery 8ouI,*£abd 
cannot be subdued except the soul is dissipated. God builds Jiis 
temple in the heart on the ruins of Churches and rdigions,* 

In the last chapters, we treated some pCrticulars of the 
question of culture. But the whole state of man k a state of 
culture ; and its doweri^ and completion may be described as 
religion, or worship, ^ere is always some religion, some 
hope and fear extended into the inyisible, — from the blind 
boding which nails a horseshoe to the mast or the threshold,, 
up to the song of the Elders in the Apocalypse.. But the reli* 

f ion cannot rise aboye ihe state Df the votary. Heaven always 
ears some proiportion to earth. The god oi the cannibals will 
be a^annibalt of the crusaders a crusader, and of the merchants 
a merchant. In aU ages, souls out of time, extraordinaiy, 
prophetic, are bom, Vho are rather related to the system of the 
world than to their particular age and locality. These an- 
nounce absolve truths^ which, with whatever reverence receive^, 
are speedily dragged down into a savage intemretation. The 
intenor tribes of oift* Indians, and some of the Facific islanders, 
flog their gods when things take an unfavourable turn. The 
Greek Jioets did^ot hesitate to let loose their petulant wit on 
their aeities also. Laomedon, in his auger at E’eptune and 
Apollo, who ha<f built Troy for him, and demanded their price, 
does not hesitate to menace them that he will cut their ears 
off.* AmoM our Norse forefathers, King Olafs mode of 
converting ^p^ind to Ghristianity was to put a pan of glowing 
coals on his belly, lyhich burst asunder. “ Wilt thou now, 
Eyvind, believe in Christ ?” asks Olaf, in excellent faith. 
Another argument was an adder put into the mouth of the 
reluctant disciple Hand, who refused to believe. 

Christianity, in the romantic ages, signified European cul^ 
ture, — ^the grafted or meliorated tree in a crab forest. And to 
maiTy a pagan wife or husband, was to many Beast, and 
voluntarily, to take a step backw|rds towai’d%the baboon. 


** Hengist had verament • 

A daughter both fair and gent, 
But she was heathen Sarazine, 



And was cursed in all his life ; 

Fob he let Christian wed heathen, 

And mixed our blood as flesh and mathen." 


t 


* Iliad, Book ui. 1. 455. t Moths or worma 
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What mixtures the Christian creed)^ di?ew from the 

pti^au sources, Bichard of Bevizes’s chronicle Bichard It’s 
erusadi, in the twelfth century, may show.^ King Bichard 
’teunts.God with forsaking him: “O fie! 0 how '-unwilling 
sbeisld I be to forsake thee, in so forlorn and di'oadful a posi^ 
tiop., were I thy lord and advocate, as thou art mine. In soc^h, 
my standards will in future be despised, not through my fault, 
but through tluAi: in sooth, not through mj cowardice of mj 
warfare, thou thyself, my king and my God conquered, this 
day, and not Bichard thy vassal.” The religion of the early 
English poets is anomalous, so devout and so blasphemous, in 
the same breath. Such is Chaucer’s extraordinary confusion 
of heaven and earth in the picture of Dido : 

“ Slie was 80 fair, 

So young, so lusty, with her eyen f^lad. 

That if that God tliat heaven aad earthe mad ) 

Would have a love for beauty and goodness, 

And wotnanhede, truth, and seemliness, 

Whom should he loven but this lady sVeet ? 

There n’ is no woman to him half so meet.” 

, With these grossnesscs, we complacetatly compare our own 
taste and decorum. We think and speak with mor'e temperance 
and gi'adation, — ^but is not incUlFercntisifi as bad as super* 
stition ? 

We live in a transition period, when tlief*old faiths which 
comforted nations, and not only so, but made nations, seem to 
have spent their force. I do not find the religions of men at 
this moment veiy creditable to them, }>ut either childish and 
insignificant, or unmanly and effeminating. The fatal trait is 
the divorce between religion and morality. Here are know- 
uothing religions or churches that prosepbe intellect ; scorta- 
*oi*y religions ; slave-holding and slave-trading religious j and, 
even in the decent populations, idolatries w^herein the whiteness 
of the ritual covers scarlet indulgence. The lover of the old 
religion complains that our contemporaries, scholars as well m 
merchants, succumb to a great despair, — have corrupted intC 
a timorous conservatism, and believe in nothing. In our largo 
cities, the population is godjoss, materialized,— -no bond, no 
fellow-feeling, no enthusiasm. These are not men, but hungers, 
thirsts, fevers, and appetites walking. How fis it people 
manage to live on, — so aimless as they are ? After thmr 
peppercorn aims are gained, it seems if the lime in their 
bones alone held them together, and not any worthy purpose. 
There is no faith in the intellectual, none in the moral universe. 
There is faith in chemistry, in meat knd wine, in wealth, in 
machinery, in the steam-engine, galvanic battery, turbine- 
wheels, sewing machines, and in public opinion, but not in 
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oauses. A silent revolution h \aosed the teifl^on of 
iike old religwue sects, and, in place of the ^avit^ and per* 
mimence of l^ose societies of opinion, they run in1t> freak 
and extravagance. In cre^s never was such levity; witness 
the heathenisms in Christianity, the peri^o ** revivals, • iJie 
MiUennium mathematics, the peacocK ritualism, the retro* 
greseion to Popery, the maundering of Mormons, the squAor 
of Mesmerism, the ^ellration of rappini^, ^e rat and mouse 
revelation, thumps in table-drawers, and black art.» The archi- 
tecture, the music, the prayer, partake of the madness; the 
arts sink into shift and^m^e-believe. Mot knowing what to 
do, we ape our ancestors ; the churches stagger bacS:ward to 
the mummeries of the dark ages. By the irresistible maturing 
of the general mind, the Christian traditions have lost their 
hold. The dogma of the mystic offices of Christ being dropped, 
and he standing on his genius as a moral teacher, Tis impos- 
sible to maintain the whole emphasis of his personality; and it 
reci^esrefe all persons must, before the sublimity of the moral 
law's. From this lhange, and in the momentary absence of 
any religious genius that could offset the immense material 
activity, there is a filing that religion is gone. When Paul 
Leroux pffoi'isi his aiticle “ Dieu^* to the conductor of a leadiHg 
French joiuna^ lie replied# **sLa question de Dim manque 
d^actvalite/* In AaJy, Mr. Gladstone said of the late Fling of 
Napleis, “ it has Jieen a proverb, that he has erected the nega- 
tion of God into a system of government.” In this country, 
the like stupefiction wras m tne air, and the phrase “ higher 
law ” beesme a political jibe. What proof of infidelity like 
the toleration and propagandism of slavey ? What like the 
direction of education ? What like the facility of conversion ? 
What like* the externality of churches that once sucked the 
roots of right and wu’ong, and now have perished away till they 
are a speck of whitew’^ash on the w^all ? What proof of scep- 
ticism like the base rate at which the highest mental and 
moral gifts are held P Let a man attain the highest and 
broadest culture that any American has possessed, then let 
him die by sea-storm, railroad collision, or other accident, and 
all America will acquiesce that the best thi^ has happened to 
him ; that, after the education las gone far, such is the expen- 
sivencss of Ameiica, that the best nse to«put a fine person to 
is, to drown him to save his board. 

Another scar (^this scepticism is the ^strust in human 
^rttie. It is believed bv weD-dresse^ proprietors that there is 
no more virtiie than they possess ; that the sold portion of 
society exists for the «irtB of comfort ; that life is an affair to 
put somewhat between tbe upper and lowei- man^bles. How 
prompt the suggestion of a low motive ! Certain patriots in 
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England devoted tiiemselves for years to cheating a jmblie 
opinion that should break down the com^laws ^d establish 
free tr^e. “ Well ” says the man in the street, ^^obden got a 
stipend out of it/’ Kossuth fled hither across^the ocean to try 
if ho' could rouse the New World to a sympathy with Eiirop^n 
libei'ty. “Aye/* says New York, “ he made a handsome thing 
of !<►— enough to m^e him comfortable for life/* 

Bee what aUoT^ee vic^ finds in the rt^^ectable and well- 
conditione<hclass. If a pickpocket intrude into the societo of 

g entlemen, they exert what moral force they have, and he mida 
imself uncomfortable, and glad to get away. But if an ad- 
venturer go through all the forms, procure himself to be elected 
to a post of trust, as of senator, or president, — ^though by the 
same arts as we detest in the house-thief the same gentlemen 
who agi'ee to discountenance the private ro^e will be forward 
to show civilities and marks of respet t to &e public one : and 
no amount of evidence of his crimes will prevent them mving 
him ovations, complimentary dinners, opening their oWn h^ses 
to him, and priding themselves on his acqu&.intanco. We were 
not deceived by the professions of the private adventurer,— 
the louder he talked of his honour the faster we counted our 
s^ons ; but we appeal to the sanctified preamble of the mes- 
sages and proclamations of the* public smner, as the proof of 
sincerity. It must be that they who pay Ihis homage have 
said to themselves, On the whole, we don*t ]^now about this 
that you call honesty ; a bird in the hand is better. ^ 

Even well-disposed, good sort of people are touched with the 
same infidelity, and for brave, straightforward action use half- 
measures and compromises. Forgetful that a little measure is 
a great error, forgetful that a wise mechanic uses a sharp tool, 
they go on choosing the dead men of rou^e, Butf the oflScial 
men can in nowise help you in any question of to-day, they 
deriving entirely from the old dead things. Only those can 
help in counsel or conduct who did not make a party pledge to 
defend this or that, but who were appointed by God Almighty, 
before they came into the world, to fjtand for this which they 
uphold. 

It has been chqf ged that a want of sincerity in the leading 
men is a vice general throughSut American society. But the , 
multitude of the sj^k shall not make us deny the existence of 
health. In spite of our imbecility and terrors, and “ universal 
decay of religion,*’ &c. &c., the moral senge reappears to-day 
with the same morning pewness that has Bfeen from of old tl^^ 
fountain of beauty and strength. You say, there is no religion 
now, *Tis like saying in rainy weather,<.there is no sun, when 
at that moment we ai'e witnessing one of his superlative efiPecta 
The religion of the cultivated daw now, to be sure, consists in 
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an aroiSauce of tacts and engagements which it was on^ theiir 
religion to ai^iiiDe. But this avoidance wdl yield spontaneous 
forms in their due hour. There is a principle which is the 
basis of things, Vhich ail speech aims to say, and all agtion to 
evolve, a simple, quiet, undescribed, undescribable preesroe, 
dwelling very peacefully in us, our rightful lord : we are not to 
do, but to let do ; not to work, butt to be worked upon ; and to 
this homage there ^ a consent of%ll thougi^ul and just men 
in all ages and conditions. To this sentiment belong vast and 
sadden enlargements of power. ’Tis remarkable that our faith 
in ecstasy consists with total inexperience of it. It is the 
order of the world to educate with accuracy the senses and the 
understandic^ ; and the engineiy at work to draw out these 
powers in priority, no doubt, Jms its office. But we aa-e never 
without a hint that these powers are mediate and servile, and 
that we arc day to ©deal with real being, — essences with 

essences. Even the fury of material activity has some results 
moral health. The energetic action of the times 
develops individuaffism, and Hie religious appear isolated. I 
esteem this a step in the right direction. Heaven deals with 
us on no representative system. Souls are not saved in bundles. 
The Spirit gjiith to the man, “ How is it with thee ? thee p^- 
sonally f is it well is it ill For a gi*eat nature, it is a hap- 
piness to escape d religious training, — religion of character is 
so apbto he invaded. Religion must always be a crab fniit \ 
't carihot be grafted tuid keep its wild beauty. “ I have sceu,*^ 
said a travelled who had known the extremes of society, “I 
have seen human nature in all its forms ; it is everywhere the 
same ; but the wildei* it is, the more virtuous.” 

We say, the old foims of rel^on decay, and that a scepticism 
devastates the community, i do not think it can be cured 
or stayed by any modification of theologic creeds, much less 
by theologic (Uscipline, The cure for false theology is mothei- 
wit. Forget your books and traditions, and obey your moral 
perceptions at this hour. That which is signified by the words 
“ moral ” and ** spiritual,” is a lasting essence, and, with what- 
ever illusions we have loaded them, will certainly bring back 
the words, age after age, to their ancient m(^ning. I know no 
words that mean so much. In Bur definitions, we grope after 
* the^n^waZ by describing it as invisible. ^ The true meaning 
of spiritual is real ; that law which executes itself, which works 
without means, andwhich cannot be conceived as not existing. 
Men talk of “ merfirtmorality,” — ^whiclr is much as if one should 
mj, “ Poor Gk>d, with nobody to help nim.” I find the omm* 
presence and the almightiness in the reaction of every atom in 
nature. I can best indicate by examples those reactions by 
which evciy part of nature rephes to the purpose of the actor 
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beneficently to the good, penally to the bad.^ Let tia sf^hoe 
sentimentalism by realism, and dare to uncovej th?>e e^mple 
and teftible laws which, be they seen or tmseen, pefn^e susd 
govern, '* « ' , ^ 

S\'ery man takes care that his neighbour shall not cheat 
hini. Bat^a day comes when he begins to care that he do not 
ohe^ his neighbour. Thei^all goes w^. He has changed his 
market-cairt ;; chariot of the sun. ^hat a day^wns, 

when we have taken to heart the doctrine of faith 1 to prefer/ 
as a better investment, being to doing; being to seeming; 
logic to ihythm and to display; the year to the day; thelOe 
to the year; character to performance; — and have come to 
know that justice will be done us ; and, if onr genius is slow, 
the term will be long. 

'Tis certain that worship stands in some commanding rela- 
tion to the health of man, and to his highest powers, so as to 
be, in some manner, the source of intellect. All the great ages 
have been ages of belief. I mean, when there was IShy ?5tra- 
ordinary power of performance, when gA>at national move- 
ments began, when arts appeared, when heroes existed, when 
poems were made, the human soul wa*B in e^irnest, and had 
fixed its thoughts on spiritual verities, with as^trict a grasp 
as that of the hands on the swond, or the pencil, or the trowel. 
It is true that 'genius tak^js its rise out of’ the mountains of 
rectitude ; that uU l:>eauty and power wLiqh men covet, are 
somehow bora out of that Alpine district ; that any extra- 
oi dinary degree of beauty in man or woman involves a moral 
chann. Thus, I tliink, we vt^rj slowly admit in another man 
a higher degi'ee of moral sentiment than our own,— a finer 
conscience, more impressionable, or, which marks minuter 
degrees ; an ear to hem' acuter notes of i;ight and Vrong than 
we can. I think we listen suspiciously and very slowly to any 
evidence to that point. But, once satisfied of such supeziority^ 
we set no limit to our expecbition of his genius. For such 
persons are nearer to thv'. seci'et of God than others; are 
bathed by sweeter waters ; they hear^notices, they see visions, 
where others are vacant. We believe that holiness confers a 
certain insight, b^ause not by our private, but by our public 
force, can we shaz'c and know "the nature of things. ^ 

There is an intimiiite in^rdependence of intellect and morals. 
Given the equality of two intellects, — which will form the 
most reliable judgments, the good or thoi^^ad hearted? **The 
heart has its ai'gumentf!,, with which the understanding is npfc 
acquainted.** For the hefirt is at once aware of the state of 
health or disease, which is the controiling state, that is, of 
sanity or of insanity, prior, of course, to all question of the 
ingemdty of arguments, the amount of facts or the elegance 
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of rliotaiio. . Sb intimate is this alliance of mind and heart 
that tejmt uniformly sinks with character. The bias of ei^rora 
of principle carries away men into perilous courses, at soon as 
, their wiM does hot control their passion or talent. H^noe the 
extraordinary blunders, and final wrong head, into whiclf «ien 

S poiled by ambition usixally fall. Hence the remedy aL 
unders, the cure of blindness, the cure of ciime, is love.* “ As 
much love, so rnucl^ mind,” said the Latin |ift)verb. The supe- 
riority that has no feuperior; the redeemer andanstruotor of 
souls, as it is their primal essence, is love. . 

The pioral must be the measure of health. If your eye is on 
the etern^ your intellect will m*ow, and your opinions and 
actions will have a beauty which no learning or combined ad- 
vantages of other men can rival. The moment of your loss 
of faith, and acceptance of the lucrative standard, will be 
marked in the ^ause, o* solstice of genius, the sequent retro- 
gression, and the inevitable loss of attraction to other minds. 
TH^vttgar are sensible of the change in yon, and of your 
descent, though tfiey clap you on the back, and congratulate 
you on your increased common sense. 

Our recent culture has been in natural science. We hjj-ve 
jcarned the jjianners of the sun and of the moon, of the rivers 
and the rains, of tke mineral imd elemental kingdoms, of plants 
and animals. has learned to weigh the sun, and its weight 
neither loses nor giiins. The path of a star, the moment of an 
can be a(jtemiined to the fiuction of a second. Well, 
to him the b^k of history, the book of love, the lures c>f 
passion, and the commandments of duty are opened : and the 
next lesson taught is, the continuation of the inflexible law «.)f 
matter into the suljtle kingdom of will, and of thought ; that 
if, in Bidei%al ages, gravity and projection keep thei# craft, and 
the ball never loses its way in its wild path through space. — a 
secretcr gravitation* a secreier projection, imle not less tyran- 
nically in human history, and keep the balance of power from 
age to age unbroken. lor, though the new element of freedom 
and an individmil has Ijeitsn fulinitted, yet the prinior<iial atoms 
are prefigured and predetermined to moral issues, are in search 
of justice, and ultimate right is done. Region or worship is 
the attitude of those who see this unity, . intimacy, and sincerity ; 
who see that, against all appeai’ajaa^js, the nature of thin^ 
works for tmth and i*ight for ever.^ 

'Tis a short si^t to limit our faith in laws to those of 
gravity, of chemmry, of botany, and so forth. Those laws 
00 not stop where our eyes lose tlioin, but push the same 
geometry and chemistry up into the invisible plane of social 
and rational life, so that, look where we will, in a boy’s game, 
or in the strifes of raoea a perfect reaction, n perpetual judg- 
VOL. II. , 2d 
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meat keeps watch aa^ ward. Aad this appears in a cSasB of 
facts w'hich concerns all men, within and atiovo their creeds. 

Shallot men believe in luck, believe in circnmstauces : It 
was som^body''8 name, or he happened to be th^*e at ihe time, 
or, it^was so then, and another day it would have been othei’* 
wise^ Strong men believe in cause and effect. The man was 
born to do it, and his fatheif was bom to be the father of him 
and of this deed, ted by looking narrowly, j’ou shall see there 
was no luclf in the matter, but it was all a problem in arith- 
metic, or an experiment in chemistry. The cuiwe of the flight 
of the moth is pre-ordained, and all things go by number, rule, 
and weight. 

Scepticism is unbelief in cause and effect. A man does not 
see that, as he eats, so he thinks : as he deals, so he is, and 
so he appears ; he does not see that his son is the son of his 
thoughts and of his actions ; that for^Aines aTb i^t exceptions 
but fruits ; that relation and connection ai'e not somewhere 
and sometimes, but evoiy where and always ; no mi.,c.ella.iiy, 
no exemption, no anomaly, — ^l>ut method and an even web ; and 
what comes out, that was put in. As wc are, so we do ; and 
as we do, so is it done to us ; we are 4he builders of our 
fortunes ; cant and lying and the attempt to 8,*y.ure a good 
which does not belong to us, are once for all balked arid vain. 
But, in the human mind, this tie of fate is tniade alive. The 
law is the basis of the human mind. In \ir, it is inspiivtion ; 
out there in nature, w'e see its fatal strength. We call it the 
moral sentiment, ♦ 

We owe to the Hindoo Scriptures a defiuition of Law, which 
compares well with any in our W cstem books. ’‘Law it is, 
which is without name, or colour, or haiKls, oi' feet ; which is 
smallest cJf the least, and largest of the large : all/and know- 
ing all things; which hears without ears, sees without eyes, 
moves without feet, and seizes without hands,*^* 

If any reader tax me with using vague and traditional 
phrases, let me suggesi to him, by a few examples, wbat kind 
of a trust ibis is, and how real. Lct^ me show him that the 
dice are loaded; that the colours are fast, because they are the 
native colours of tl^ fleece ; that the globe is a. battery, because 
every atom is a magnet ; an^ that the police and sincerity 
of the universe are.secuasd by G-od's delegating his divinity 
to every particle; that there is no room for hyi>ocrisy, no 
margin for choice. ^ 

The coirntryman leavhig his native v^dage, for the first 
tinici, and going abroad, finds all his habits broken up. In ti 
new nation and language, his sect, as Quaker, or Lutheran, 
is lost. What! it is not then ne<’essary tc the order and 
existence of society? He misses this, and the command* 
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ing eye of his* nciehbourliood, which hold him to deconuR. 
This is the f)eril of New York, of New Orlea-np, of London, of 
Paris, to young men. But after a little experience, he makes 
the disdovery that there are no large cities, — none large 
enough to hide in ; that the censors of action are as nuiJeSous 
and as near in Paris, as in Littleton ov Portland ; thal^ the 
gossip is as prompt and vengefifl. Ther<Ms no concealment; 
and, for each offence, a severd vengoanc^ that reaction, oi‘ 
nothing for nothing, or things are as broad as they are long^ 
is not a mile for Littleton or Poi*tland, but for the universe. 

We cannot spai*e the coarsest muniment of virtue. Wo 
are disgusted by gossip ; yet it is of impoi-tance to keep the 
angels in their proprieties. The smallest fly will draw blood, 
and gossip is a weapon impossible to exclude from the pri- 
vatest, highest, .selecCcst. Nature created a police of many 
ranks. God# has delcg?ited himself to a million deputies. 

low external penalties the scale ascends. Next 
come the reseut^ieiita, the fears, which injustice calls out ; 
then the false relations in which the offender is put to other 
men ; and the reaction of his fault on himself, in the solitude 
and devastation of Ms mind. • 

YouAJimiWit hide any scKiret. If the artist succour his flag^ng 
spirits ])y opiuiii*or wine, Ifis work will characterize itself as 
the effect of opiiiii] or wdne. If you make a picture or a 
statije, it sets ^jc beholder in that state of mind you had 
when you iiuyle it. If yon spend for show, on building or 
gardiming, or on pictures, or on equipages, it wdll so appear. 
We ai*e aJJ physiognomists and ponetrators of character, and 
things themselves arc detective. If you follow the suburban 
fashion buildinjf a sumptuous-looking house for a little 
money, it will appeal’ to aU eyes as a cheap dear house. There 
is no privacy tJiat cannot be penetrated. No secret can be 
kept in tlie civilized wwld. Society is a masked ball, wheiv 
every one hides his real character, and reveals it by biding. 
If a man wisli to conceal anything he em’ries, those wliom he 
meets kuoAv that he ct)uceals somewhat, and usuiilly know 
what he conceals. Is it othemise if there be some belief or 
some pninoso he would buiyin his breaifbP ’Tis as liard to 
hide as nre. He is a strong man who can hold down his 
opinion. A man cannot utter two t>r thitse sentences without 
disclosing to intelligent ears precisely wliere he stands in life 
and thought, naimtfy, whether in the kingdom of the senses 
and the understanding, or in that erf i<ieaB and imagination, 
in the realm of intuitions and duty. People seem not to st:e 
that their opinion eff the w^orld is also a confession of cha- 
racter. We can only sec what we arc, and if we misbeha\’e 
ve suspect others. The fame of Shakaspeare )v of Voltaire. <»f 
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Thomas a Kempis or of Bonaparte, cliaracterfzes those wlm 
give it. ^As gas-light is found io be the best noctvLmal polioet 
so the tmiverso protects itself by pitiless pnbliq^ty. 

Each must be armed — ^not neoossarily^th Plusket jhd pike^ 
if, seeing these, he can ied that he has better mimets 
and •spikes in his energy and constancy. To every creature 
is has own wea^n. however ^ skilfully concealed from himself 
a good while, ms^^ork is sword and shield. Lot him accuse 
none, let hiA injure none. The way to mend the bad world 
is to create the right world. Her© is a low political economy 
plotting to cut the throat of foreign competition, and establish 
our own; — excluding others by force, or making war on them; 
or, by cunning tariffs, givmg preference to worse wares of 
ours. But the real and lasting victones are those of peace, 
and not of war. The way to conquer the forei(?n artisan, is, 
not to kill him, but to beat his wbrk. Andt the Crystal 
Palaces and World Fairs, with their committees aijd yrjses 
on all kinds of industry, are the result of ,thi8 feeling. The 
Amei-ican workman who strikes ten blows with his hammer, 


whilst the foreign workman only stiikes one, is as reiiUy van- 
quashing that foreigner as if the blows ‘"■were aimed at and 
told on his person. I look on that man as happy^i whe, when 
there is question of success, looks into his'^work for a reply, 
not into the mai'ket, not into opinion, not^into patronage. 
Ill eveiy vaiiety of human employment, in thetmechanica| and 
in the nne arts, in na-vigation, in farming, in legislating, there 
are among the numbers who do theii* task perfunctorily, as 
we say, or just to pass, and as badly as they dare, — there are 
the working men, on whom the burden of the business falls, — 
those who love work, and love to see it rightly done, who 
finish their task for its own sake ; and the*state and the world 


is happy that has the most of such fmishers. The world will 
always do justice at last to such finishers ; it cannot otherw^ise. 
He who has acquired the ability, may wait secui’ely the occa- 
sion of making it felt and appreciated, and know that it will 
not loiter. Men talk as if victory were something fortunate. 
Work is victory. Wherever work is done, victoiy is obtained. 
There is no chancef and no blaivks. You want but one verdict : 


if you have your OTV'n, you axe secure of the rest. And yet, 
if witnesses are wanted, wfenesses axe near There was* 2 i©ver 


a man bom sc wise or good, but on^* or more companions came 
into the world with him, who deligbt in hiSjJaculty and report 
it. 1 cannot see without^ awe, that no man tliinks alone, and 


no man acts alone, bat the divine assessors who came up with 
him into life, — now under one disguise, flow under anotner,— 
like a police in citizens’ clothes, walk with him, step for st^ 
through all the kingdom o time. 
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Tms rPifcCiioii, this suicentjr, is tlie pi'operty of aH things, 
make ot^ word or act sublime, we must make it real. It is 
cur system tlmt counts, not the single word or unsupported 
acdon. Use iimat language ycm will, you can nerei' sMr^ny- 
thing but what you are. What I am, and what I think, is 
conveyed to you, in spite of my ^orts to hold it back. .What 
I am nas been secretiy conveyed from m^ to another, whilst 
I was vainly mak^g up my mind to t5l hin^ it. He has 
heard from me what I never spoke. 

As men get on in bfe, they acquire a love for sincerity, and 
somewhat less solicitude to be lulled or amused. In the. 
progi'ess of the character, there is an increasing faith in the 
moml sentiment, and a decreasing faith in propositions. 
Young people admirp talents, and pai’ticular exc^lences. As 
we grow older, we vjJ.ue total powers and effects, as the 
spirit, or qifality of the man. We have another sight, and a 
nc*^ ^Skmdard ; an insight which disregards what is done fnr 
the eye, and piertjes to the doer; an ear which hears not what 
men say, but hears what they do not say. 

There was a wise devout man, who is called, in the Catholic 
Church, St. Philip Veri, of whom many anecdotes toucHing 
his diifconfinent and benevolence are told at Najdes and Rome. 
Among the nu|^8 in a convent not far from Rome, one had 
appeared, who laid claim to certain rare gifts of ’’nspiration 
and| prophecy,* and the abbess advised the Holy Father, at 
Rome, of thei wonderful powers shown bv her novice. The 
Pope did not well know what to make of these new claims, 
and Philip coming in from a jouiiiey one day, he consulted 
him. ^ Philip undertook to visit the nun, and asceriain her 
character. He threw himself on his mule, aU travel-soiled 
as ho was, and hastened through the mud and mire to the 
distant convent. He told the abbess the wishes of his Holi- 
ness, and begged her to summon the nun without delay. The 
nun was sent for, and, as soon as she came into the apartment, 
Philip stretched out his leg all bespattered with mud, and 
desired her to dmw otf bis boots. The young nun, who had 
become the object of much attention and respecit. drew back 
with anger, and refused the %ffice. Philip ran out of doors, 
mounted his mule, and returned inptantjj^ to the Pope : ** Give 
yourself no uneasiness. Holy Father, any longer : here is no 
miracle, for here is no humuity.” 

We need not nrfch mind what people please to say, but whaf 
•they must say ; what their naturRs say, though their busy, 
artful, Yankee understandings try to hold back, and choke 
that word, and to articulate something diffenmt. If we will 
nt quietly, — what they ought to say is said, with their will, oi 
■gamst their will. We do not care for you, let us pretend 
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wbat we wfl I : — we are always looking througli you to the dim 
dictator Ipehind you. Whilst your habit or whim shatters, we 
civilly and im})atiently wait until that wise, rsuperipr shall 
speak again. Even children are not deceiv^ by the false 
reasons which their parents give in answer to their questions, 
whethfir tcuiching natuiul fac^^s, or religion, or persons. When 
the parent, in8tea<^f thinking how it really is, puts them off 
with a tradi^onal OT a hjrpociutical answe^; the children per- 
ox)iv(i that it is traditional or hypocritical. To a sound con- 
stitution the defect of another is at once manifest : and the 
marks of it are only concealed from us by our own dislocation. 
An anatomical observer remarks, that the sympathies of the 
chest, abdomen, and pelvis, toD at last on the face, and on all 
its features. Not only does our beauty waste, hut it leaves 
word how it went to waste. Physiognomy and phrenology 
are not new sciences, but declarations of the sohl that it is 
aware of cei'tain new sources of infoiiaation. And now^.-r^nees 
of broader scope ai^ starting up behind tfet^se. And so for 
ourselves, it is really of little importance vrhat blunders in 
statement avo make, so only we make no wilful departures from 
thei^ruth. How a man's truth comes to ‘‘mind, long after we 
have forgotten all his words! How it coni^js to \is in silent 
hours, tliat truth is our only armour in all pas^^niges of life and 
death ! Wit is cheap, and anger is cheap; but if you ca^nnot 
argue or explain your.self to the other party, delve to the ^*utb 
agiiinst me, against thee, and you gain a siatior from which 
you cannot be dislodijed. The other pai'ty will forget the 
words that you spoke, but the part you took continues to plead 
for you. 

Why should I hasten to solve eveiy riddle which dife offers 
me y I am well assured that the Questictner, who brings me 
so many problems, will bnug the answers also in due time. 
Vciy rich, very potent, very cheerful Giver that he is, ho shall 
have it all his own way, for me. Why should I give up my 
thought, because I cannot answer an objection to it ? Con- 
sider only, whether it remains in my* life the same it was. 
That only which we have within, can we see without. If we 
meet no gods, it is because we hfcrbour none. If there is gran- 
deur m you, you will find gjandeur in portei'S and sweeps. He 
only is rightly immorfal, to whom all things are immortal. I 
have road somewhere, that none is accomplished, so long as 
any are incomplete ; that the happiness of one cannot consist 
^-ith the misery of any othfcr. 

Tbe Buddhists say, “ No seed will die pvery set^d w 11 grow, 
Wliere is the seiwice which can escape its rennmei’ation F 
Wbat is vulgar, and the essence <-»f all vulgarity, but the 
avarice of reward? ’Tis the difference of ai'tisan and artisti 
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of talent and gonitis, of einuer and saint. The man whose ejes 
are nailed fiot on the nature of his act, hut on the wages, 
whetheivit be money, or office, or fame, — is almost equally low. 
He is great, whose eyes are opened to see that the fevi^jjd of 
actions cannot be escaped, because he is transformed into his 
action, and taketh its nature, wl^ch bears its own finiij^t like 
every other tree. A great man cannot behuadered of the effect 
of his act, because it is immediate. genpis of life is 

friendly to the noble, and in the dark brings them friends 
from far. Fear God, and where you go men shall think they 
walk in hallowed cathedrals. 

And so I look on those sentiments which make the glory of 
the human being, love, humility, faith, os being also the 
intimacy of Divinity in the atoms ; and that, as soon as the 
man is right, assurances and previsions emanate from the 
intenor of ms body and his mind; as, when flowers reach their 
ripeilCasb incense exhales -from them, and as a beautiful atmo- 
sphere is genera, t#d from the planet by the averaged emanations 
from all its rocks and soils. 

Thus man is madg equal to every event. He can face danger 
for the right. A poor, tender, painful body, he can nin into 
flame t)r oftllets .or pestOence, jv^ith duty for his guide. He 
feels the insura]|ce of a just*emi>loyment. I am not afraid of 
accident, as long as I am in my place. It is strange that 
sup<yk>r persofis should not feel that they have some bettor 
resistance against cholera, than avoiding green peas and sjilads. 
Life is hardly respectable, — is it ? if it has no generous, guaran- 
teeing task, no duties or affections, that constitute a necessity 
of existing. Every man’s task is his life-preserver. The con- 
viction tkat his work is dear to God and cannot be spai’ed, 
defends him. The^ghtning-rod that disarms the cloud of its 
threat is his body in its duty. A high aim reacts on the means, 
on the days, on the organs of the body. A high aim is curative, 
as well as arnica. “Napoleon,” says Goethe, “visited those 
sick of the plague, in order to prove that the man who could 
vanquish fear, could vSuquish the plague also ; and 1)^ was 
right. ’Tis incredible what force the will has in sncli eases : it 
penetrates the body, and put# it in a stfke of activity, which 
repels all hurtful influences ; whili^ fear invites them.” 

It is related of William of Orange, that, whilst he was be- 
sieging a town on the continent, a gc*"'" .an sent to him on 
public business came to his camp, and, ^.arning that the King 
•Was before the walls, he ventured •to go where he was. He 
found him directing the operation of his gunners, and having 
e^mlained his errand, and received his answer, the King said, 
“ Do you not know, sir, that every moment you spend here is 
at the risk of your life?** “I run no more risk,” replied the 
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geatlcmam, ** tium youi* “ T 6s,” said the King, ** btt 

my dut}}. bidugs the here, yotu*s does noi!^ In a lew 
miiiutes, a cannon-ball fell on the spot, and tbe«gentlerikan was 
killed. • ' 

T&ds Can the faithful student reverse all the warnings of his 
early pstinct, under the guM^ee of a deeper instinct. He 
leanis to welcome misioHune, learns that adversity is Ihe 
prosperity of^the grfeat. He learns the gi'^tne^ of humility. 
He shall work iu the dark, work against failure^ pain, and iu- 
will. If he is insulted, he can be msiilted ; all his affair is not 
to iusult. Hafiz wiiths : 

** At the last day, men shall wear 
On their heads the dust, 

As ensign and as ornament 

Of their lowly tnist/* » ^ 

The moral equalizes all ; em*iches, empowers all. It i%tiAss«oin 
which buys aU, and which all find in their pecket. Under the 
whip of the driver, the slave shall feel his emiality with saints 
.and heroes. In the gi’eatest destitution and calanuty,it smyrises 
nia^ with a feeling of elasticity which makes nothing of loss. 

I recall some traits of a remarkable perspn whbse life and 
discourse betrayed many inspiratidns of this sentiment. Bene- 
dict was always great in the present time. He had hom’ded 
nothing from the past, neither in his cabifiett, neither his 
memoiy. He had no designs on the future, neither for what 
he should do to men, nor for what men should do for him. He 
said, “ I am never beaten until I know that I am beaten, I 
meet powerful brutal people to whom I have no skill to reply. 
They think they have defeated me. It is so pnbiislied m 
society, in the journals ; I am defeated in^his fashion, in aU 
men’s sight, perhaps on a dozen different lines. My ledger may 
show that I am in debt, cannot yet make my ends meet, ana 
vanquish the enemy so. My race may not be prospeiing: 
we are sick, ugly, obscure, unpopular. My children may be 
worsted. I seem to fail in my f nends' and clients, too. That 
is to say, in all the encoonters that have yet chanced, I have 
not been weaponed fi^r that particular occasion, and have been 
historically beaten ; and yet, I know, all the time, that I have 
never been beaten; ’have 'never yet fought, shall certamly 
fight, when my hour comes, and shall beat.” “ A man,” says 
the Vishnu Sarma, ** who having well cottiparoti his own 
strength or weakness with that of others, after all doth not* 
know the difference, is easily overcome by his enemies.” 

“ 1 ^ent,” he said, “ ten months in the countiy. Thiek- 
starred Orion was my only companion. Wherever a squirrel 
or a bee can go with security, 1 can go. I ate wbatev^ was set 
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; I t^uclied ivy aud dogwood When I weilfc ii;t>road ' 
I kept co^mniy with eveiyr man on tlie ro^, for I knew thai 
evi} enamv good did not oome from these, but from the 
Spudt, ^ose Servant I wasl For I cotild not stoou to be a 
eircumsianoe, as they did, who pat their life, into their faitune 
and their eompany. 1 would not degrade myself by* casting 
about in my memory for' a thotight, nor by waiting for one. 
If the thought come, I would give it enteitabment., It should, 
as it ought, go into my hands and feet ; but if «it come not 
inkmtaneouslyy it qOm^s not rightly at all. If it can spare me, 
lam sm*e I can spare it. . It shall the aame with my friends. 

I will neisgr woo the loveliest. I will not ask any friendship or 
favour. When- 1 come to my own, we shall both know it. 
Nothing will be to be asked or to be gi^anted.” Benedict ^ent 
out to seek his friend, and met him on the way; but he ex* 

E ressed no aprprise at afty coincidences. On the other hand, if 
eqaJli 5d at the door of his friend, and ho was npt at home, he 
did not^ again concluding that he had misinterpreted the 
intimations. 

He had the whim not to make an apology to the same indi- 
vidual whom he had wronged. For tms, he said, was a pi^e 
of per^nabvAnity ; but he would correct his conduct in tnat 
respect in which ne had faulted, to the next person he should 
meet. Thus, he^said, universal justice was satisfied. 

Mfra came tc^aak what she should do with the poor Genesee 
wonfen who h^ hired herself to work for her, at a shilling a 
day, and, now^ickening, was like to be bedridden on her hands. 
Should she keep her, or should she dismiss her ? But Benedict 
said, “ Why ask P One thing will cleai’ itself as the thing to 
be done, not another, when the hour comes. Is it a ques* 
tion, whether to put her into the street? Just as much 
whethei" to thrust the little Jenny on your arm into the sti’eet. 
The milk and meal you give tne beggar will fatten Jenny. 
Thrust the woman out, and you thnist your babe out of doors, 
whether it so seem to you or not.” , 

In the Shakers, so c^ed, I find one piece of belief, in the 
doctrine which they faithfully hold, that encourages them to 
open their doors to every waj^ing man proposes to come 

among them ; for, they say, the Spii*it will presently manifest 
to tbe man himself, and to the society, what mannei* of person 
he is, and whether he belongs among them. They do not 
receive him, the^^do not reject him. And not in vain have 
ghey worn ^eir clay coat, and drpdged in their fields, and 
shuffled in their Bruin dance, fr6m year to year, if they have 
tri^ learned thus much wisdom. 

Honour him whose life is perpetual victory; him, who, by 
sympathy with the invisible an<i real, finds support in laibouTi 
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instead of praise; wlio does not slaine, and ^ould rr..her not. 
With ejjes open, he makes the choice of vii’tne, w]ri{jh ontmges 
the virtuous ; of religion, which churches sto^ their^diseordfl 
to bum- and exterminate; for the highest virtue is always 
agaiiist the law. 

Mimcle comes to the miraculous, not to the arithmetician* 
Talent and success interest" me but moderately. The great 
class, they who afiSct oui* imagination, the fiien who could not 
malce their lands meet around their objects, the rapt, the lost, 
the fools of ideas, — ^they suggest what they cannot execute* 
They speak to the ages, and ai-e heard from afar. The Spirit 
does not love cripples and malformations. If thereover was a 
good man, be certain, there was another, and will bo more. 

And so in relation to that future hour, that spectre clothed 
with beauty at our curiain by night, at oitr table by day, — ^the 
apprehension, the assurance of a coming change.' TTie race of 
mankind have always offered at least this implied for 

the gift of existence, — namdy, the terror its being taken 
away; the insatiable curiosity and appetite for its continuation. 
The whole revelation that is vouchsafed us, is, the gentle trust, 
wlv^'ch, in our experience we find, will coVer also with flowers 
the slopes of this chasm. ^ r 

Of immortality, the soul, when'^well employed, is incurious. 
It is so well, that it is sure it will be well. It asks no q^uestions 
of the Supreme Power. The son of Antiochuacsked Ins father 
when he would join battle? “Dost thou fear^” replied’ the 
King, “ that thou only in aU the army wilt not hear the trum- 
pet?” ’Tis a higher thing to confide, that, if it is beat we 
should live, we shall live, — ’tis higher to have this conviction 
than to have the lease of indefimte centuries and milleiiniums 
and ceons. Higher than the question of ^>ur duration is the 
question of oui’ deserving. Immortality will come to such as 
are fit for it, aud he who would be a great soul in future must 
be a gi'eat soul now. It is a doctrine too great to rest on any 
legend, that is, omany imm’s experience but our own. It must 
be proved, if at all, irc»in our own activity and designs, which 
imply an interminalde future for their play. 

What is called religion effeminates and demoralizes. Such 
as you are, the gods themselves could not help you. Men are 
too often unfit to live, fre^n their obvious inequality to their 
own necessities, or they suffer from politics, or bad neighbours, 
or from sickness, and they would gladly kg^ow that they wore 
to be dismissed from the duties of life. But the wise instineb 
asks, “ How will death help them ?” These are hot dismissed 
when they die. You shall not wish foi^ death out of pusil- 
lanimity. The weight of the universe is pressed down on the 
shoulders of each moral agent to hold him to Ins task. The 
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only path of escape known in all the worlds of God is peifonn- 
anee. Ton Aust do your work before yon shall be pleased. 
And as f%r as it^s a question of fact respecting the government 
of the universe, Mai‘cus .^^ninns summed the whole in a 
word, “ It is pleasant to die, if there be gods; and sad tctllve, 
if there be none.’* ^ • 

And so I think that the last l^on of life, the choral song 
which rises from ill elements and all ang|^, is,^ voluntary 
obedience, a necessitated freedom. Man is made of the same 
atoms as the world is, he shares the same impressions, predis- 
positions, and destiny. "When his mind is illmriinatrf, when 
his heart is kind, he throws himself joyfully into the sublime 
order, and does, with knowledge, what the stones do , by 
structure. 

The religion which* ii| to j^ide and fulfil the present and 
coming ages,* whatever else it be, must be intellectual. The 
scierswfic jnind must have a faith, which is science. “ There 
are two things,** saiid Mahomet, “ which I abhor, the learned iq 
liis infidelities, and the fool in his devotions.” Our times are 
impatient of both, and specially of the last. Let us have 
nothing now which Is not its own evidence. There is surely 
enough* for^he h^aiti and inmginatiou in the religion itself. 
Let us not be petered witlf assertions and half-truths, with 
emotions and snume. 

There will be ft new church founded on moral science, at first 
cold and nak(^, a babe in a manger again, the algebra and 
matliematics of ethical law, the church of men to come, without 
shawms, or psaltery, or sackbut ; but it will have heaven and 
earth for its beams and rafters ; science for symbol and iUus- 
tmtion; ft will fast enough gather beauty, music, picture, 
poetry. Was ncversstoicism so stem and exigent as this shall 
be ? It shall send miui homo to his central solitude, shame 
these social, supplicating manners, and make him know that 
much of the time he must have himself to his friend. He 
shall expect no co-operation, he shall walk ^4lih no companion. 
The nameless Thought, the nameless Power, the superporsonal 
Heart, — be shall repose alone on that. He needs only his own 
verdict. No good fame can help, no bad^ame can hiii't him. 

• The Laws ai’e his consolers, the good Laws themselves arc 
alive, they know if he have kept tuem, they animate him with 
the leading of great duty, and an endless horizon. Hononr 
and fortime exist to him who always recognizes the neighbour- 
hood of the g^eat, always feels himsftlf in the presence cf high 
causes. 
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VI L— CONSIDERATIONS BY THE WAV. 

Hear what, British Merlin sung, 

Of keenest eye and truest tongue. 

Say not, the <d«iefs who first arrive 
the seats tor which all stiiKe: 

The forelathei-s this land who found . 

Failed to plant the vantage-ground ; 

Ever from one who corner to-morrow 
Men wait tlieir good and truth to borrow. 

But wilt thou measure all tliy i*oad. 

See thou lift the lightest load. 

Who has little, to him who has less, can sparer 
And thou, Oyndyi Ian's sou \ beware 
Ponderous gold and stuft's to bear, ♦ 

To falter ere thou thy task fulfil, — 

Only the light^armed climb the hi^. 

The richest of all lords is Use, 

And rudvly Health the l«ftie>«t Muce, 

Live in the sunshine, swim the^^ea, 

Brink the wild au’s salubiity; 

Where the star C<ino{)e shines in May, 

Shepherds arc thankful, and nations ^My. 

The music that can dee^iest leach, 

And cure all ill, is cordial sjieech ; t-* 

Mask thy wisdom with delight, ^ 

Toy with the bow, yet hit the white. 

Of all wit's uses, the main one 
Is to live well with who has none. 

Cleave to thine ac« ; the round -year 
Will fetch all fruita and virtues liere. 

Fool and foe may harmless ixiamV 
Loved and lovers bide at home. 

A day for toil, an hour for sport. 

But for a fiiend is life too short. 

A lthough His of advdsing is born with ns, 1 

confess that life is rather a subject of wonder, than <jf 
didactics. So nnioi!i fate, so n^nch iiTeaistible dictation from 
temperament and unknown inspiration enters into it, that we 
doubt we can say anything out of our own experience whereby 
to help each other. All t^ professions are timid and ex^ 
pectant agencies. The priest is glad if ^his pi*ayei*B or his 
sermon meet the condition of any soul if of two, if of teav 
'tis a signal success. But he wadked to the church without 
any assurance that he knew the distem^ier, cr could heal it. 
The physician prescribes hesitatingly out of hia few resourc^, 
the same tonic or sedative to this new and peculiar constibu* 
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tiDB, which he has applied with vaii :>us SBooess to a SundTed 
men before. the patient mends he is ^lad and sui'prised. 
If the lawyer adyises the client, and tells his story to the juiy, 
and leaths it >jWth them, and is as gay and as much rehev^ 
as the client if it turns out that he has a verdict. Tlie jiidge 
weighs the arguments, and puts a brnve face on the master, 
and, since there must be a decision, decides as he can^ and 
hopes he has done justice, and given satisfpMstion to the com- 
munity ; but he is only an advocate after all. had so is all 
life a timid and unskilful spectator. We do what we must, 
and call it by the best names. We like ve^ well to be praised 
for our action, but our conscience says, “ STot unto us.” ’Tis 
little we can do for each other. We accompany the youth 
mth sympathy, and manifold old sayings of the wise, to the 
gate of the arena, butr ’tis certain that not bv eti*ength of ours, 
or of the old sayings, Ifiit only on strength of his own, un- 
know to us or to any, he must stand or fall. That by which 
a man cdhquers ip any passage, is a profound secret to eveiy 
other being in the world, and it is only as he turns his back 
<jn ns and on all men, and draws on this most private wisdom, 
that any good can c*>me to him. What wc have, therefore, to 
say of jife,« rather description, or, if you please, celebratiSn, 
than available rnlbs. » * 

Yet vigour is cf>ntagious, and whatever makes us either think 
or febl strongly^adds to our power, and enlarges our field of 
aotifti. We have a debt to every great heart, to every fine 
genius ; to thSse who have put life and f oi*tune on the cast of 
an act of justice ; to those who have added new sciences ; to 
those who have refined life by elegant pursuits. ’Tis the fine 
souls Who^aerve us, iind not what is called fine society. Fine 
society is only a seli-protection against the vulgaadties of the 
street and the tavern. Fine society, in the common accepta- 
tion, has neither idea-s nor aims. It renders the service of a 
perfumery, or a laimdry, not of a farm or factoi-y. ’Tis an 
exclusion and a precinct. Sydney Smith ^d, “ A few yai'ds 
in London cement or dissolve friendship.’^ It is an unprin- 
cipled decorum ; an affair of clean Hnen and coaches, of gloves, 
cards, and elegance in trifles. There ar% other measui'es of 
self-respect for a man, than me number of clean shirts he 
puts on every day. Society wishofc to be amused. I do not 
wish to be amused. I wish that life should not be cheap, but 
sacred. I wish tjm days to be as centuries, loaded, fragrant. 
JN'ow we reckon mem ab bank-day^, by some debt which is 
bo be paid fis, or which we ai*e to pay, or some pleasure 
we are to taste. all we have to do to dmw the breath in, 
and olow it out again ? Porph3a’y’s definition is better ; ** Life 
is that which bolds matter together.” The babe in arms is 
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a ohanitcl tlirougli which the energies we coil fate, love, and 
reason, visibly stream. See what a cometary tjjain of anxi* 
liaries tian carries with him, of animals, plants, stones, gases, 
and impondeiable elements. Let us infer hi^ ends from this 
poip,p means. Mirabeau said, Why should we feel our- 
selves to be men, unless it be to succet^d in eveiTthing, every- 
wheize. You must say of nothing, That is beneath me^ nor 
feel that anythin^j can be out of your ^wer, Nothing is 
impossible to the man who can will. Is tJiat necessary ? That 
shall be : — ^this is the only law of success,” Whoever said it, 
this is in the right key. i3ut this is not the tone and genius 
of the men in the street. In the streets we grow cynical. 
The men we meet are coarse and toi’pid. The finest wits 
have their sediment. What quantities of fribbles, paupers, 
invalids, epicures, aniiquaides, politicuins. thieves, and tnflei*8 
of both sexes, miglit bo advantageously sparejj! Mankind 
diiddes itself into two classes, — benefactors and malefqctors. 
The second class is vast, the first a handful. A perstflT smdom 
falls sick, but the bystanders arc animate^wfith a faint hope 
tiiat he will die: — quantities of poor lives; t>f distressing 
iiiviilids; of cases for a gun. Franklin •said, “ Mankind are 
vefy superficial and dastardly : they begin upon a thing, but, 
meeting wdth a difficulty, they fly from it discouraged : but they 
have capacities, if they wo\dd employ them.# Shall w^e then 
judge a country by the majonty, or by the^iinority ?■ By 
the minority, surely. *Tis pedantry to estimate uatioufs by 
the census, or by square miles of land, or othef than by their 
importance to the mind of the time. 

Leave this liyx)ocritical j^rating about the masses. Masses 
are laide, lame, unmade, poniicious in their dtuuands Jiud 
influence, and need not to be flattered ^ut to be 8<'hooled. 
I wish not to concede anything to them, but to tame, drill, 
divide, and br<j;ik them uj), and draw individuals out of them 
The worst of charity is, that the lives you are asked to prei 
sei*ve are not worth preserving. Masses ! the calamity is tli« 
masses, I do notVish any mass at all, but honest men only 
lovely, sweet, accomplished women only, and no shovel-handed 
naiTow-brained, gin-drinldng million stoekirigers or lazzaronj 
at all. If governmout knew hoCv, I should like to see it check 
not multiply, tlie populaticm. When it reaches its true lavi 
of action, every man that is born will be hailed as essential. 
Away with this hurrah of masses, and let us have the con- 
siderate vote of single m^ spoken on theii^onour and their, 
conscience. In old Egyjit, it was established iaw, that the 
vote of ^ a prophet be reckoned equal Uh a hundred hands. 
I think it was much under-estimated. “ Clay and clay differ in 
dignity,” as we discover by oui' preferences every day. What 
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% vicious practice is this of our politicians at Washington 
pairing on! as if one man who votes wrong, going away, 
could exousepyou, who mean to vote right, for goin^ away ; 
or, as if your presence did not tell in more ways than in your 
vote. Suppose the three hundred hei'oes at Tnermopylai had 
paired off with three hundred Persians : would it have •fiben 
all the same to Greece, and to history ? Napoleon was called 
by his men Cent Mille. Add hon^ty to him, and they nught 
have called him Hifndred Million. ♦ 

Nature makes fifty poor melons for one that iS good, and 
shakes down a tree full of gnarled, wormy, unripe crabs, 
before you can find a dozen dessert apples ; and she scatters 
nations of naked Indians, and nations of clothed Christians, 
with two or three good heads among them. Nature works 
very hard, and only hits the white once in a million throws. 
In mankind, she is coi^nted if she yields one master in a 
century. Tie more dimciilty there is in creating good men, 
the i»or<^they arc used when they come. I once counted in 
a little neighbourhood, and found that every able-bodied man 
had, say, from twelve to fifteen persons dependent on him foi 
material aid, — to whom he is to be for spoon and jug, for 
hacker and sponso?, for nursery and hospital, and luc^iiy 
funcii<ms CCsidc nor does it eeem to make much difference 
whether he is bjclielor or fJatriarch ; if he do not violently 
decligie the duties that fall him, this amount of h(dpfulneB8 
will in one wiiy^or another be brought home to him. This 
is tllfc tax which his abilities pay. The good men are em- 
ployed for private centres of use, and for larger infiiience. 
All revdations, whether of mechanical or intellectual or 
moral^ science, are niade not to communities, but to single 
persons. •All the maiked events of our day, all the cities, all 
the coloiuzations, may be traced back to their origin in a 
private brain. All the feats which make our civility were the 
thoughts of a few good beads. 

Meantime, this 8])awning p-oductivity is not noxious or 
needless. You w^ould Sfiy, this rabble of nations might be 
spared. But no, they aVe all counted and depended on. Fate 
keeps everything alive so long as the smallest thread of public 
necMiSsity holds ft on to the trtt*?. The coxV-omb and bully and 
thief chiss are allowed as proJetaii(3S, every one of their vices 
being the excess or aendity of a virtue. fTho mass are animal, 
ill pupilage, and near chimpanzee. But the units, whereof 
this mass is composed, are neuters, every one of which may be 
^rown to a xi^^ticii-bee. The rule 4s, we are used as bi*ute 
atoms, until we think: then, we use all the rest. Nature 
turns all malfaisance to good. Nature provided for real needs. 
No sane man at lakt distrusts himself. His existence is % 
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pfn*foctcinsw^er to aU setitimexital oavils/ If lie he ie 
and has the precise properties that are r^qnired. That ive 
arc her#, is proof we ought to he here; We Ifeve as good 
light, and the same sort of right to be here, as Cape Cod or 
S^i^y Hook have to be there. 

To say, then, the majority are wicked, means no xnalice, no 
badTheart in the observer, gut, simply, that the mc^ority are 
unripe, and have not yet come to themselv^, do not yet know^ 
their opim<gi, TJmt, if they knew it, is an oracle for them 
and for all. But in the passing moment, the quadruped ia* 
terest is very prone to prevail : and this beasWorce, wialst it 
makes the discipline of the world, the school of heroes, the 
glory of inartyi’s, has provoked, in every age, the satire of 
wits, and the teai-s of good men. They mid the journals, the 
clubs, the goveniments, the churches, to be in the intei-est 
and the pay of the devil. And wis^ men have met this ob- 
stiniction in theii' time^ like Socrates, with his famous ii'ony ; 
like Bacon, with life-1 Ag dissimulation ; like Erasnus, wkh 
his book The Praise of Polly like Rabelais, with his satire 
rending the nations. “ They were the fools who cried against 
me, you will say,” wi’ote the Chevalier de Boufflers to Grimm ; 
“ a/e, but the fools have the advantage of -numbers, and ’tis 
that which decides. ’Tis of no x>se for us to make war with 
them; we shall not weaken them; theywiU always be the 
masters. Thci'e will not be a pnietice or a usage introdiacotl 
of which they ai’e n<jt the authors.” ' , 

In front of these sinist^er facts, the first lesfon of history 
is the good of evil. Good is a good doctor, but Bad is some- 
iimes a better. ’Tis the oppressions of William the Normiui, 
savage forest-laws, and crushing despotism, that made possible 
the inspirations of the Magna Charta under John. Edward I. 
wanted uumey. armies, castles, and as^uch as he could 
get. It was necessary to call the people together by shorier, 
swifter ways, — and the House of Commons arose. To obtain 
subsidies, he paid in privileges. In the twenty -fourth year of 
his reign, he doorced, “ that no tax slj'ould be leried without 
consent of Lords and CVjmmons;” — ^which is the basis of the 
English Constitution. Plutarch affirms that the cruel wai's 
which followed the march of Alexander, introduced the civility, 
language, and arts of Greeq^ into the savage East ; introduce 
marriage; built seventy cities; and united hostile nations 
under one government. The bai-barians who broke up the 
Roman empire did not arrive a day too sOon. Schiller says, 
the Thirty Years’ War Inade Germany a nation. Rough, 
selfish despots servo men immensely,, as, Henry VIII. in 9ie 
contest with the Pope ; as the infatuations iic less than tho 
wisdom of CVomwcll ; as the ferocity of the Russian czars 
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AS ibe £aBatioi«iH*of tlic FrftBch regicides cf 1789. !flxe frost 
which kllJs the harvest of a year, eaves the hai’vests of a 
centuiy, byllestroyihg the weevil or the locust, Wtrs, fires, 
plagues^ break up immovable routine, clear the ground of 
rotten races and dens of distemper, and open a fair fi#l|il to 
new men. There is a tendency in things to right themsejves, 
and the war or revolution or ban^uptcy that shatters a rotten 
Bvatem, allows things to take a new and natui-al order. The 
sharpest evils are cent into that periodicity which makes the 
errors of planets, and the fevers and distempers of men, self- 
limiting. Nature is upheld by antagonism. Passions, resist- 
ance, danger, are educators. We jicquire the strength we have 
overcome. Without war, no soldier; without enemies, no 
hero. The sun were insipid, if the universe were not opaque. 
And the glory of character is in affronting the hoiTors of 
depravity, to draw thence new nobili'^’os of power: as Art 
lives and tmills in new use and combining of contrasts, and 
minffig 4nto the dark evermore for^lackor pits of night. 
What would painter do, or what would poet or saint, but for 
crucifixions and hells ? And evermore in the world is this 
marveUoua balance «of beauty andr disgust, mngnificeuce ^id 
rats. Notjj^toniiius, but a po(»r washerwoman, said, “ The 
more ttouble, thewnore lion lhij.t’s my piiiiciple.” 

I do not thiihivery respectfully of the designs or the doings 
of the people who wont to California, in 1849. It was a riisli 
and,^ scramble of needy adventnrei%, and, in the western 
country, a general jail-delivery of all the rowdies of the rivers. 
Some of them w-ent with honest purposes, some with very bad 
ones, and all of lliem with the very commonplace wish to find 
a uiiont way to wciilth. But nature watches over all, and 
tiums thi^mab’ai sauce to good. California gets peopled and 
subdued, — civilized in tliis immoral way, — and, on this fiction, 
a real prosperity is rooted and growui. ’Tis a decoy-duck; 
*tis tubs thrown to amu.se the w^hale: but real ducks, and 
whales that yield oil, are caught;. And out of Sabine raises, 
and out of robbei-s’ foyays, real Romes and their heroisms 
come in fulness of time. 

In America, the geography is sublime, bjit the men are not : 
the inventions ai-e excellent, btit the inventors one is some- 
times ashamed of. The agencies d>y wlijch events so gi’and 
as the opening of California, of Texas, of Oregon, and the 
junction of the two oceans are effected, are paltry, — coaTse 
gelfishness, fnmd'^find conspiracy and most of the great 
results of history are brought about by di8cre<litable means. 

The benefaction derived in Illinois, and the great West, 
from railroads, is iiyjstimable, and vastly exceeding any in- 
tentional philanthropy on record. What is the benefit dune 
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W a go%d King Alfred, or hr a Howard, or •Featalom, 6r 
Elizabeth Fry, or Florence Nijjhtiiigale, or any lover, leee 
or larget, compared with the involimtary blessi&g wrought 
on nations by the sdAsh capitalists who built the JQliUok^ 
Michijfafi, and the network of the Mississippi valley roade> 
whiijh have evoked not only all the wealth of the soil, but 
the energy of millions of iy.en. ’Tis a sentence of anoint 
wisdom, *Hhat hangs the greatest weights on Ihe 
smallest wises.’* 

What happens thus to nations, befalls everv day in priva^ 
houses. When the friends of a gentleman 'brought to his 
notice the follies of his sons, with many hints of their danger, 
he replied, that he knew so much mischief when he was a boy, 
and had tunied out on the whole so successfully, that he was 
not alarmed by the dissipation of boys; ^twas dangerous 
water, but, he thought, they would sk^on touch bottom, and 
then swim to the top^ This is bold practice, abd there are 
many faihu'es to a goal escape. Yet one would say, that a 
good understanding would suffice as well as’ moral sensibility 
to keep one erect ; the gratifications of the passions are so 
quickly seen to be damaging, and, — what bke least, — 

seriously lowering them in social rank. Then all ^lent sinks 
with character. ^ • 

“ Croyez mot, Verreur aussi d son merite’* said Ydtaire. We 
see those who sunnount, by dint of some egotism or infatua- 
tion, obstacles from which the prudent recou. ‘ The right^j^ar- 
tiaan is a heady narrow man, who, because ho'does not see 
many things, sees some one thing with heat and exaggeration, 
and, if he falls among other narrow men, or on objects which 
have a brief importance, as some trade or politics of th^hour, 
he prefers it to the universe, and seems mspired, dihd a god-» 
send to those who wish^to magnify the Saatter, and carry a 
point. Better, certainly, if we could secure the strength 
and fire which rvide, passionate men bring into society, quite 
clear of their vices. But who dares draw out the linchpin 
from the wagon- wheel? *Tis so manifest, that there is no 
moral deformity, but is a good passion out of place; that 
there is no man '^^o is not indebted to his foibles; that, 
according to the old oracle, '^he Furies are the bonds of 
men;*’ that the poii^ons age our principal medicines, which 
kill the disease, and save the life. In the high prophetic 
phrase, He causes the wrath of man to praise him, and twists 
and wrenches our evil to ^ui* good. Shake^eare wrote— 

^ *Tis said, best men are moulded of their faults 

and great educators and lawgivers, and es^ciaUy generals, acid 
leaders of colonies, mainly rely on this stuffi, and esteem men 
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tit irregtH^r asid passional force the best timbco*. &. maa of 
sense and energy, the late head of the Farm School in Boston 
harbour, safU to me, “ I wsmt none of your gorxi b<%rs,— give 
me the bad ones.** And this is the reason, I suppos^, why, as 
soon as the children are good, the mothers are scar^ and 
think they are going to die. Mirabeau said, ** There are joone 
but men of strong passioxis capable of going to greatness f none 
but such capable 4 >f meriting the public [j^atitude.** Passion, 
though a bad regulator, is a powerful sprmg. Any absorbing 
passion has the effect to deliver from the little coils and cares 
of every day : *tis the heat which sets our human atoras spin- 
ning, overcomes the friction of crossing thresholds, and liiBt 
addresses in society, and gives ns a good start and speed, easy 
to oontiQue when once it is beguru In short, there is no man 
who is not at some time indeb^ to his vices, as no plant that 
is not fed irom manures. We only insist that the man 
melmrate. and that the plant grow ^ward, and convert the 
baseTnti^the bet^r nature. ~ 

The wise workman will not regret the poverty or the solitude 
which brought out his working talents. The youth is charmed 
with the fine air amd accomplishments of the children of for- 
tune. ^Butnll great men come out of the middle classes, ^s 
better for the head ; *tis hstter for the heart. Marcus Anto- 
ninus says, thattfVonto told him, that the so-called high-bom 
are ihr the mos^part heartless;” whilst nothing is so indicative 
of deepest culture as a tender consideration of the ignorant. 
Chanes Jamfs Fox said of England, ‘‘The histoiy of this 
country proves, that we are not to expect from men in affluent 
circumstances the vigilance, energy, and exertion without which 
the Huuse of Commons would lose its greatest force and weight. 
Human nature is p^ne to indulgence, and the most meritorious 
public services have always been p^ormed by persons in a 
condition of life removed from cmulence.” And yet what we 
ask daily, is to he conventional. Supply, most kind gods ! this 
defect in my address, in my form, in my foitunee, which puts 
me a little out of the sing ; supply it, and let me be like the 
rest whom I admire, and on good terms with them. But the 
wise gods say, No, we have bet^r things for thee. By humilia- 
tions, by defeats, by loss of empathy, by gulfs of disparity, 
leam fL wider truth and humanity than .that of a fine gentle- 
man. A Fifth- Avenue landlord, a West-end householder, is 
not the highest sMe of man : and, though good hearts and 
l^onnd minds are of no condition, yei he v3io is to be wise for 
many, must r(bt be protected. He must know the huts where 
poor men lie, and the chores which poor men do. The first- 
cl^e minds, ASsop, S#cratos, Cervantes, Shakespeare, Fi*aiiklm, 
bad the poor man’s feeling and mollification. A lich mao 
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(rnn BATnf insulted in His life : bnt tHis man mnst be stong. A 
rich man was never in danger from cold, or Htmge|, or war, of 
ruffians, And you can see he was not, from the mcderation of 
his ideas. ’Tis a fatal disadvantage to be cockered, and to eat 
too sa«Lch cake. What tests of manhood could he stand F 
Tak(^him out of his protections. He is a good book-keeper ; or 
he is » shrewd adviser in the insurance oflicc : perhaps he could 
pass a college exaamnation, and take his degrees : perhaps he 
can give wis#counsd in a court of law. Now plant him down 
among farmers, firemen, Indians, and emigi'ants. Set a dog 
on him : set a highwayman on him : try him with a course cn 
mobs, send him to Kansas, to Pike’s Peak, to Oregon : and, if 
he have true faculty, this may be the element he wants, and he 
will come out of it with broader wisdom and manly power. 
JBsoy, Saadi, Cervantes, Regnard, have been taken by corsairs, 
l('ft for dead, sold for slaves, and know^he realities of human 
life. , , 

Bad times liave a scientific value. These are oc^Sisions a 
good learner would not miss. As we go gladly to Paneuil 
Hall, to be played upon by the stormy winds and strong 
fillers of enraged patriotism, so is a fanatical persecution, 
war, national bankruptcy, or revolution, more sjich ,m the 
central tones than languid yeara of prosptfrity. What had 
been, evei* since our memoiy, solid continent, jsjtwns apait, and 
discloses its composition and genesis. We Iq^um geologV' the 
morning after the earthcjiiake, on ghastly diagrams of c^<>ven 
nioimtiiius, upheaved plains, and the diy bed of tlie sea. 

In our life and culture, everything is worked up, and comes 
ill use, — passion, vrar, revolt, btuikruptcy, and not less, foUy 
and blunders, insult, ennui, and bad company. Ncjture is a 
rag merchant, who works up every shred aj^d ort and end into 
new creations ; like a good chemist, whom I found, the other 
day, in his laboratory, coiivei-ting his old shirts into pure white 
sugar. Life is a boundless piivilege, and when you pay for 
your ticket, and get into the car, you have no guess what good 
company you shml find there. You buy much that is not ren- 
dered in the biU. Men achieve a cei-tain greatness unawai’es, 
ivhen working to another aim. 

If now in this connection of discourse, we should venture on 
laying down the first obvitus imles of life, I will not here 
repeat the first rule of economy, already propounded once and 
again, that evei’V man shall maintain himsel|, — but I will say, 
get health. No labour, pah|s, temperance, poverty, nor exerciae^ 
that can gain it, must be pnidged. For sickness'is a cannibal 
which eats up all the life and youth it vjan lay hold of, and 
absorbs its own eons and daughters. I ifigure it as a pale, 
wailing, distracted phantom, absolutely selfish, heedless of what 
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b ffood and great, attentive to its sensations, losing its soul, 
and afflictiiig other souls with meanness and mopmgs, and 
with ministration to its voracity of trifles. Dr. Jolfhson said 
severely, ** EvSry man is a rascal as soon as he is sick.” Drop 
the cant, and treat it sanely. In dealing with the drunktn, we 
do not affect to be drunk. We must treat the sick with the 
same flimness, giving them, of ^sourse, eveiT' aid, — with- 
holding ourselves? I once asked a clergyman in a retired town 
who were his companions P what men of ability he saw P He 
replied, that he spent his time with the sick and the dying. 1 
said, he seemed to mc' to need quite other company, and ^ the 
more that he had this : for ii people were sick and dying tu 
any purpose, we would leave all and go to them, but, as far as 
I had observed, they were as frivolous as the rest, and some- 
times much more flivolous. Let us engage our companions 
not to sparf ns. I kneV a wise woman who said to her friends, 

“ When I am old, rule me.” And the best pa.i*t of health is 
fine disjjosition. $ It is more essential than talent, even in the 
works of talent. Nothiag will supply the want of sunshine tu, 
peaches, and, to make knowledge valuable, you must have the 
cheerfulness of wielQom. Whenever you are sincerely pleased, 
you arc ii^Uiushjd. The joy of the spirit indicates its strength. 
All healthy thin^ are sweef-tempered. Genius works in sport, 
an^ goodness Aniles to the Iasi ; and for the reason, that who- 
ever sees the 4aw which distributes things does not despond, 
butsis aninmted to great desires and endeavours. He who 
desponds betrays that he has not seen it. 

^Tis a Dutch proverb, that “ paint costs nothing,” such are 
its preserving qualities in damp climates. Well, sunshine 
cost^lesi, yet is fifler pigment. And so of cheerfulness, or a 
good temper — the* more it is spent, the more of it remains. 

latent heat of an ounce of wood or stone is inexhaustible. 
You may mb the same chip of pine to the point of kindling, a 
hundred times ; and the power of happiness of any soul is not 
to be computed or dimned. It is obseiwed that a depression of 
spirits develops the germs of a plague in individuals and 
nations. 

It is an old commendatioi^of right behaviour, “ Aliis IcBtus , « 
sapiens sihi” which our English proverb translates, “ Be merry 
and wise,” I know how easy it i^to men of the world to look 
grave and sneer at yoiu* sanguine youth, and its glitteiing 
ai*eams. But I flpd the gayest castles in the air that were ever 
* piled far better, for comfort and for use, than the dungeons in 
the air that are daily dug and caverned out by grumbling, 
discontented people. I know those miserable fellows, and I 
bate them, who sdb a black star always riding through the 
light and coloured clouds in the sky overhead : waves of light 
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pass OY^r and hide it for a moment^ hiit th^hlaek staf 
fast iu thg zenith. But power dwells with cheerfuiuess^ holna 
puts us in a working mood, whilst despair is jao astid 

untunes the active powers. A man should make fife and 
naturfl Appier to us, or he had better never been bom. ^ 

the political economist reckom up the unproductive lolasses, hi 
should* put at the head thiS class of pitiers of themselv^, 

. cravers of sjrpipath^ bewailing imaginary disasters. An old 
French verse runs, m my translation 

Some of your griefs you have cured, 

And the* sharpest you still have survived 
But whnt torments of pain you endured 
From evils that never arrived I ” 

There are three wants which never can*be satisfied i that oi 
the rich, who wants something more;*that of tho siok, who 
wants something different; and that of the traveller, ^o says, 
“Anywhere but here.” The Turkish cadi i said to jLayaxd, 

“ After the fashion of tby people, thou hast wandered from one 
place to another, until thou art happy and content in none.*' 
My countrymen are not less infatuated with the rococo toy of 
Italy. All America seems on the point emb3h*kiiig for 
Europe. But we shall not always fraverse seas and lands with 
light purposes, and for pleasure, as wc say. Ote day we s)jall 
cast out the passion for Europe, by the passien for America. 
Culture will give cavity and domestic rest to those who Clow 
travel only as not knowing how else to spend money. Already, 
who provoke pity like that excellent family pariy just arriving 
in their well-appointed cairiage, as far from nome and any 
honest end as ever? Each nation has asked Buc#es*5vely, 

“ What are they here for ? ” until at last the paity are shame- 
faced, and anticipate the question at the gates of each town. 

Genial manners arc good, and power of accommodation to any 
circumstance, but the high prize of life, the oi’owning fortune 
of a man, is to be born with a bias to some pursuit, which finds 
him in employment and happiness, — n^hether it be to make 
baskets, or broadswords, or canals, or statues, or songs. I 
^ doubt not this was the meaning of Socrates, when he pro^ 
nounced artists the only t^ily wdse, as being actually, net 
apparently so, • 

In childhood, we fancied ourselves walled in by the horizon, 
as by a glass bell, and doubted not, by distant travel, we should 
reach the baths of the dee^ending sun and stars. ^ On experii^ ‘ 
ment, the horizon files before us, and leaves us on an endlcne 
common, sheltered by no glass bell Yef *tis strange ho# 
tenaciously we cling to that bell-astronoihy of a protaotihg 
domestic horizon. 1 find the same illusion m the search after 
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bMppinesa, wb!^* I observe, every summer, reoommliiced in 
neighborhood, soon after the pairing ot ,the birds. The 
jPW? people do m>t like the town, do not like the Ibo-shore, 
twy win go itdand ; find a dear cottage deep in the mpuntains, 
secret as Iheir heSa^s,- forth on their traiNiis in 

search of a home : they reach Berkshire ; they reach Tem^nt ; 
they look at the farms ; — ^good tarms, high mountainsides : 
but where is the seclusion r The farm near this ; ’tis near 
that; they have got far from Bostpn, but ^is nefllr Albany, or 
iw^t Burlington, or near Montreal^ They explore a farm, but 
tbe house is small, old, thin ; discontent^ people lived there, 
and are gone : — ^there’s too much sky, too much out-doors ; too 
public. The youth aches for solitude. When he comes to the 
house, he passes through the house. That does not make the 
deep recess he sought, ^‘Ahl now, I perceive,” he says, ‘*it 
mu^ be de^ with persons ; friends only can give depth.” Yes, 
but Ahere is a great dearth, this year, of friends ; hard to find, 
and har<f to have#when founds they just going away : they 

too are in the whirl of the flitting world, and have engajgements 
and necessities. They are just starting for Wisconsin ; have 
letters from Bremen : — see you again, soon. Slow, sloij^ to 
learn the tesson, that there is but one depth, but one intenor, 
and that is— hi^ pui^pose, •When joy or calamity or genius 
shall show him ft, then woods, ihen farms, them city shopmen 
an<r cab -driven, indifferontlv with prophet dr friend, will, 
minicr back^ to him its uniathomablo heaven, its populous 
solitude. 

The uses of travel are occasional, and short ; but the best 
fruit it finds, when it finds it, is conversation ; and this is a 
mainTui^tion of life. What a difference in the hospitality of 
minds I Inestimalje is he to whom we can say what wo cannot 
say to ourselves. Others are involuntarily hurtf\il to us, and 
i>ereave us of the power of thought, impound and imprison iis. 
As, when there is sympathy, there needs but one wise man in 
a company, and all are wise, — so, a blockhead makes a block- 
head of his conmaniom Wonderfid power to benumb possesses 
this brother. When he comes into the office or public room, 
the society dissolves; one a|ter another slips out, and the 
apartment is at his disposal. vVhat is incurable but a frivolous 
habit? A fly is as untamable at a h>ena. Yet folly in the 
sense of fun, fooling, or dawdling, can easily be borne; as 
Talleyi’find siud, ‘^1 find nonsense singularly refreshing;” but 
» a vindent, aggressive fool taints the reason of a household. I 
have seen a whole family of quiet, sensible pe^le unhinged 
roQLd beside themseltes, victims of such a rogue. For the steady 
wrongheadedness #P one peiwerse person irritat^ the best; 
tinco wo must withstaaxd absurdity. But resistance only 
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the ^u}nd fool, who believes th^ Mtuve qM 
t'^tion arc quit^ wrong, and lie only is» all 

d<>/>cm inmates are soon perverted* with vqjateVe^TvWwiOT aai^ 
industries they have, into contradictors, accusers, et^iidiaea^ ^ 
and i^ijp^rers of this one malefactdrilike a boat about^to be 
owrijet, or a carriage run away with. — liot only tne fqolish 
pilot or driver, but evcjrybo(Jy on board, is forced to assume 
strange and ridicuj||ja8 attitudes, to balance the vehicle and 
prevent thempsetting. For remedy, whilst the case is y^ 
mild, 1 recommend pmegm and truth : let all the%ulh tbjat is 
spoken or done be at the zero of indifferenc/. or truth 
will be folly. But, when the case is seated and malimant* the"^ 
only safety is in amputation ; as seamen say. you sh^ out and 
run. How to live with unlit companions ? — ^for, with such, life 
is for the most piu-t spent : and expei'icnce teaches little better 
than our earliest instinct of self-defence, namely, not to engage, 
nc»t to mix youi'self in any manner with them; out let "^eir 
madm^ss s]>end itself unopposed ; — ^you are yqp, and I^m X. 

Conrersatiou is au art m which a imin has all mankind for 
hia competitors, for it is that which all are practising every 
day while they lire. Our habit of thoughti— take men as they 
nseV-is not satisfying ; in th^ common experience, 1 feiyr, it*f8 
poor and squalid. The success which will c^mt>ent them is a 
barg^iin, a lucrative employment, an advantage gained over a 
competitor, a marriage, a ptitrimony, a legacjjj and the Eke. 
'With these objects, thoii* conversation dtSils with surfi^es : 
politics, trade, personal defects, exjiggeratcd bad Aews, ana the 
rain. This is forlorn, and they feel sore and sensitive. Kow, 
if one comes who can illuminate this dtirk house with thoughts, 
show them their native riches, w^bat gifts they have, h^w indis- 
pensable each is, what magical povsers ovgr natui’e and meh ; 
what access to iioctry, religion, and the powers which eonsti* 
tute char actor, he wakes in them tbc feelitig of wortii; his 
suggestions require new ways of living, now books, new men, 
new arts and sciences, — then wo come out of oiu egg-nheU 
exisience int^ the great dome, and see the zenith over and the 
nadu* under us. Instead of the tanks and buckets of knowledge 
, to which we are dailj^ confined, we come down to the shore of 
the sea, and dip our hands in® its miraculous vaves, T?i» 
wonderful the effect oq the Company. They are not the men 
thev weie. They have all been to California, and all have come 
bock millionaires. There is po book and np ple^re in life 
comparable to it. Ask whqj; is best in our experience, and we « 
shall say, a few pieces of plain dealing with wise people. Our 
conversatioi^once and again has apprised ui that we belong to 
better circles than we have yet beheld ; thaiit a meUtiEd^oiver 
uvites us, whose generalizations are ^more wdrth for joy and 
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for offec(^ that is now called philolbphY or 

' >jl|tei*ar.ar^« J[3» eaicnti^ Conversation, we have gumpses <>i the 
nniVers^Imfcis of power native to the soul, far-dartifg lights 
4Knd shnbwB 6 f an Andes landscape, such as we hardly 
aitiain in lone meditatiDil. Here are oi*acles sometimas^pro^ 
fusely gfven,^ which the memory goes hack in barren ho»r 4 . 

Add'tho consent of wi^ and temperament, and there^exists 
the coveriant^ol friendship. Our chief want in life is, some* 
body jffho shall make us do what we can. This ft the service 
of A friend. With him we ore easily great. There is a sublime 
in hnn to whatever virtue is in us. How he flings 
Wide Iliedoors of existence ! What questions we ask of him ! 
what an understanding we have ! how few words are needed ! 
It is the only real society. An Eastern poet, Ah Ben Abu 
Taleb, writes with sad tnxth— 

10 has a thousand fiu^nd^ has not a fiiend to B})are, 

«^nd he Who has one enemy shall meet him e\ei>Hheie/* 

But few writers have said anything better to this point than 
Hafiz, who indicates this relation as the test of mental health . 
**!3Siou leamest no^secrefc until thou knowost friendship, since 
to the^sSund n^) heavenly knowledge enters.” Neither is life 
long enough for fnendsbip? That is a seriops and majestic 
aif^, like a 1*03%! presence, or a rehgion, ^d not a postilion’s 
dinner to be eftten on the run. There is a pudency about . 
flieiJdship, ^ about love, and though fine soiOi never lose 
sight of it, yet they do not name it. With the first class of 
men our friendship or good understanding goes quite behind 
all accidents of e§trangemciit, of condition, of reputation. 
And yet we do not provide for the greatest good of fife. We 
take pare of our health; we lay up money; we make our roof 
tight, apd our clothing sufficient ; but who provides wisely that 
he shall not be wanting in the best property of dl, — friends ? 
We know that all our training is to fit us tor this, and we do 
not take the step towards it. How long shall we sit and wait 
for Ibese ben^actors P * 

It m^kes no differences in looking back five years, how you 
have been dieted or dressed; whether you*liave been lodged on 
tbe first floor or the uttic ; whethe^you have had gardens and 
baths, good cattle and horses, have oe^n carried in a neat 
equipage, or in a ridiculous truck : these things ai'e forgotten 
BO quicMy, and leave no effect. But it counts much whether 
Ve have nad .good companions in tUht time; — ^almost as much 
as what we have been doing. And see the overpoweiung impor* 
tanoe of p-eighbourfood in all association. As it is marriage, 
fit or unfit, that maxes our home, %> it is who lives near us of 
equal SOOM degree, — a few people at convenient distance, no 
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matc^r ^ow bad company,— these* and these •only, fdiaH hk 
yotnr lifers companions ; and all those who are not^e* congema^ 
and by^many an oath of the heart saoramentea to you,, are 
gradual]^ and totally lost You cannot deal*^systefl5iatiosily 
with^^his hne element of society, and one may take a good 
deaJl of pains to bring people togethei*, and to organise dubs 
and debating societies, find yet no result come of it But it io 
certain that there ^ a gi*eat deal of good^n us that does not 
know itself, ^and that a habit of union ^d competition ^nngs 
people np and keeps them up to their highest point; thktlne 
would be twice or ten times life, if spent with wise and fruitful 
companions, ibe obvious inference is, a little useful ddibe^bar 
tion and preconcert, when one goes to buy house and land* 

But we live with people on other platforms; we live with 
dependents, not only with the young whom we are to teach all 
we know, and clothe with the advantfOges we have earned, but 
also with those who serve us directly, and for mormy. Yet the 
old rules hold good. Let not the tie be mercenary, the ugh the 
service is measui*ed by money. Make yourself necessary to 
somebody. Do not make life hard to any. This point is ac- 
quiring new importance in American social life. Our domes- 
tic eervioe is usually a foolish fracas of unreasouaLle 4€5iuand 
on one side, and shirking on the other. Jt man of wit was 
asked, in the train, what was his en*and it the city ? 
replied, “ I have been sent to pi^ocure an angej to do cooking.” 
A lady complained to me, that, of her two maidens, on^ was 
absent-minded, and the other was absent-bodied.* And the evil 
increases from the ignorance and hostility of every ship-load 
of the immigrant population swarming into houses and farms. 
Few people discern that it rests with the master the mis- 
tress what service comes from the man oii^the maid; that this 
identical hussy was a tutelar spirit in one house, and a haridan 
in the other. All sensible people are selfish, and nature is 
tugging at every contrac‘.t to make the terms of it fair. If you 
are proposing only veur own, the other party must deal a little 
hardly by you. If you deal generously, the other, though 
selfish and unjust, will make an exception in your favour, and 
deal ti’uly with you.* When 1 |ske^ an iron-master about the 
slag and cinder in railroad mm, — “ Oh,” he said, there's 
always good iron to gbe hJEl : if there’s cinder in the iron, ’tie 
because there was cinder in the pay.” 

But why multiply these topics, and their lustrations, which 
are endless P Lite brings* to each his task, and, w^hatever ai*l 
you select, algebra, planting, architecture, poenls, commerce, 
politics, — all are att^able, even to the miraculous triumphs, 
on the same terms, of selecting that for which yon are ept;— 
begin at the beginning, proceed in order, step by step. *Tis as 
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«W57 to tvnsit i^bh aucboi'S. and braid caaaona, aa lo braid 
to bc^ granite aa to boil water* if you take all the atepa 
Id order. Wherever there is failure* there is some ^ddiuess* 
some suj^rstitlbn about luck* some step omitted, whi<;h natui^ 
n^er pardons. The happy conditions of life may be had on 
same terms. Their attraction for yon is the pledge 4hat 
they are within your reach. Our prayers are presets. There 
must be fidelity, and there must be adherence. How respect- 
able the life that cHnga to its objects ! YouthfuF aspirations 
lire fine things, your Sieories and plans of life are fair and 
commendable : — but will you stick r Hot one, I fear, in that 
Cimimon full of people, or in a thousand, but one : and, when 
you tat then with treachery, and i*emind them of their high 
resolutions, they have forgotten that they made a vow. The 
in^viduals are fugitive, and in the act of becoming something 
else, and irre^onsible. * The race is great, the ideal fair, but 
the men whifuuig and unsure. The hero is he who is immov- 
ably centf ed. t£» main dilFevence between people seems to be, 
that one man can come under obligations on which you can 
rely, — ^is obH^ble ; and another is not. As he has not a law 
within him, mere’s fiothing to tie him to. ^ 

'Tis inevitable to name particulars of virtue, and of con- 
di^n, and to exaggerate thdhi. .. But all rests at last on that 
intqp-ity which dwarfs talent, and can spare it. Sanity con- 
sists in not being subdued by yonr means. Fancy prices are 
paid^br position, and for the culture of talent, but to the 
grand interests, superficial success is of no account. The man, 
— it is his attitude, — not feats, but forces, — not on set days 
and public occasions, but at all hours, and in repose alike as 
in still forniidable, and not to be disposed of. The 

populace says, with Home Tooke, “ If you would be powerful, 
liretend to be j^owerful,” I prefer to say, with the old prophet, 
Seekest thou great things ? seek them not — or, what was 
said of a Spanish prince, ** The more you took from him, the 
greater he looked,” Phis on, lui Cte, plus il est grande *■ 

The secret of culture is to learn, that a few great points 
steadily reappear, alike in the poverty of the obscurest farm, 
and in the miscellany of n^trcmolitan life,®aud that these few 
are alone to be regarded, — ^the escape from all false ties; 
courage to be what we are; and fove of what is simple and 
beautiful ; independence, and cheerful relation — these are the 
essentials, — ^theBe,^d the wish to serve, — to add some whet to 
♦he well-being of men. ♦ 
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VIIL— BEAUTY. 

Was never form and never fnce 
So sweet to Sevo as only grace, 

Which did not ^umher like a stone 
But hovered gleaming and was gone. 

Beaffly chasc^d he eveiywliere, 

111 fianie, in i.toim, in clouds of air. 

He smote the Jake to feed his eye 

With the beryl beam of the broken wjve^ 

He flung in pebbles ivell to hear 

The moment^ music which they gave. 

Oft pealeil for him a lofty tone 
From nodding ftoleand belting aonc. 

He heard a voice none else (»uld heai 
Fiom centied and from eirant spheit*. ' 

The quaking earth did ijuuke in ihynic, 

Seas ebbed and flowed in epic chirnc^ 

In <Jieiis of passion, and jiits of woi’. 

He saw' strong Eros stiuggling thiough. 

To sun the dark and solve the cutse, 

-And beam to the bounds of the iiniveiso. 

While thus to bve iie^ave his dnys*^ 

In loyal worship, scoiimig praise, | 

How spiead their lures for liiin, in vain, 

Thieving Ambition and paltcniig CJain ; 

He thought it happier to be dead, * 

To die for Beauty, th.an live for bread. 

ri^^HE spiral tendency of vegetation infects education also. 

I Our books approach very slowly the things most 
wish to know. What a parade we makc^of our science, and 
how far off, and at arm’s length, it is from its objects ! Out 
botany is all names, not iiowers : poets and romancers talk 
of herbs of grace and hewing; but what does the botanist 
know of the virtues of his weeds? The geologist lays bare 
the sti*ata, and can tell tbcm aU on bis fingers : but does he 
know what effect passes inco the man who builds bis house in 
them P what eft’ect §n the race that inhabits a gi'anite shelf ? 
what on the inhabitants of maA and of alluvium ? 

We should go to Jhe oiftdthologist with a now feeling, if 
he could teach us what the social birds say, when they sit in 
the autumn council, talking together in thj trees. The want 
of sympathy makes his i^pcord a dull dictionai*y. His resulk 
is a dead bird. The bird is not in its ounces arid inches, but 
in its relations to nature ; and the skin on skeleton you show 
me, is no more a heron, than a heap of ashes, or a bottle of 
leases into which his body has been reduced, is Dante or 
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Waahm^ii. tThe iiaturalist is led from the roa^ the 
whole distance of his fancied advance. The ht^ juster 
views when lie gazed at the shells on the beach, or th^ flowers 
m ihe i^eadow^ unable to call tnem by their names, than the 
man in the pnde of his nomenclature. Astrology interested 
us, for it tied man to the system. Instead of an i^fated 
beggar, the farthest star felt him. and he felt the star. J3ow- 
ever rash and however falsified r>y pretenders and traders in 
it, the hint was ti^ie and divine, the soulU avowa^^^ largo 
relations, and that climate, century, remote natures, as well 
as near, are part pf its^bipgraphy. Chemistry takes to pieces, 
but it does not construct. Alchemy which sought to tians- 
mute one element into another, to prolong life, to arm with 
power, — that was in the right direction. Ail our science lacks 
a human side, i'ho tenant is more than the house. Bugs 
and stamens and spores, on which we lavish so many years, 
are not finalities ; and man, when his powers unfold in order, 
wilf tak^ nature along with ‘him, and emit light into all her 
recesses. Tlic hiJman heart concerns us more than the poring 
into microscopes, and is larger than can be measured by the 
pompous figures of the astronomer. 

We are^just as frivolous and sceptical. Men hold thtm- 
selvesTheap andivilo: and /et a man is a fagot of thunder- 
bolts. All the ^elements pour through his system ; he is the 
fioe^ of the flood, and fire of the five ; he feels the antipodes 
and the pole, life drops of his blood : they are the extension 
of hJl8 persoii.'ility. His duties are measui'ed by that instru- 
ment he is ; siid a right and i)erfect man would be felt to the 
centre of the Oopornican system. ’Tis cm*ious that we only 
beiiev^j as dee}) ani we h’vo. AVe do not think heroes can 
exert anj^ more awful pviwcr thnn that suii'ace-play which 
amuses us. A deep man believes in miracles, waits for them, 
believes in miigic, believes that the orator will decompose 
Jkis udversai'y ; believes that the evil eye can wither, that the 
heart’s blessing can heal ; that love can exalt talent ; can over- 
come all odds. From a great heai*t secret magnetisms flow 
incessantly to draw great events. But we prize very humble 
utilities, a prudent husbimd, a good son, a votei’, a citizen, 
and depi'ocate any roiuain^ of* character ;*and perhaps reckon 
only his money value, — his inteH^ct, his aftcction, as a sort 
of bill of exchange, easily convertible* into fine chambers, 
pictures, music, and wine, 

^ The motive of science was the extension of man, on all sides, 
into nature, .till his hands should* touch the stars, his eyes 
see through the eiyth, his ears iindcjrstand the language of 
beast jmd bird, ami the sense of the wind; and, through his 
sympathy, heaven and i-th should talk with .lim. But that 
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is not seieno^. These geok»gies, (ihemistiieSr astronomic 
seem to^make wise, but they leave us where they found C 
The inv^tiou is of use to the inventor, of miestfonable h^^p 
to any other. The formulas of science are the pgp^rs iH 
your pochet*book, of no value to any but the ownei*. Science 
in Ei^land, in America, is jealous of theory, hates the name 
of lOvo and moral purpose. There’s a revenge for this in* 
humanity. What manner o? man does science makeF The 
boy is not attracted. He says, I do not 'fcish to be such a 
kind of man as my professor is. The collector has dried all 
the plants in his herbal, but he has lost weight and humour. 
He has got all snakes and lizards in his phials, but science 
has done for him also, and has put the man into a bottle. 
Our reliance on the physician is a kind of despair of our- 
selves. The clergy have bronchitis, which does not seem a 
certificate of spiritual health. Macrc^dy thought it came of 
the falsetto of their voicing. An Indian prinoe« Tisao, one 
day riding in the forest, saw a herd of elt sportinjg. "Bee 
how happy,” he said, “ these browsing elks ale ! Why should 
not priests, lodged and fed comfortably in the temples, also 
amuse themselves?” Returning home, h^ imparted this re- 
flection to the king. The king, on the next day, ^conferred 
the sovereignty on him, saying^^ “ Prince, ^ administefr , this 
empire for seven days: at tne termination o^ that period I 
shall put thee to death.” At the end of the seventh day,ithe 
king inquired, “ From what cause hast thou become so emaci- 
ated?” He answered, “From the hoiror of d^ath.” ^Tho 
monarch rejoined, “ Live, my cliild, and be vise. Thou hast 
ceased to take recreation, sajdng to thyself, lu seven days I 
shall be put to death. These priests in tneiiomple incesi^antly 
meditate on death ; how can they enter into healthful diver- 
sions ?” But the men of science or the (factors or the clCTgy 
are not victims of their pursuits, more than others. Ine 
miller, the lawyer, and the merchant, dedicate themselves to 
their own details, and do not come out men of more force 
Have they divination, grand aims, hospitality of soul, and the 
equality to any event, which we demand in man, or only the 
reactions of the mill, of the wares, of the chicane ? 

No object really interests U8d»ut‘man, and in man only his 
auperiorities ; and, though are aware of a perfect law in 
nature, it has fascination for us only through its rdation to 
him, or as it is rooted in the mind. At the bii-th of Winckel- 
mann, more than a hundred years ago, side^ by side with this^ 
arid, departmental, ]^ 08 t irlbrtem science, rose am enthusiasm 
in the study of Beauty ; and perhaps some sparks from it may 
yet light a conflagi*ation in the other, i^nowledge of 
knowledge of manners, the power of form, 'and our sensibility 
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to peraonal iniki^ce, never go ont of faeliion. These are facts 
ftf s. seience which we study without book, whose teaeliei'a and 
fubjects are<^ways near ns. 

So illiterate is our habit of criticism, that mucii of our 
knowledge in this direction belongs to the chapter of patho- 
logy* fhe crowd in the street oftener furnishes dedica- 
tions than angels or redeemers : but they all prove the trans- 
parency. Bvery spirit makes it^ house ; and we can ,^ve a 
shrewd guess from*the house to the inhabJfcant, But not less 
does nature furnish us with every sign of grace and goodness. 
The delicious faces of. childi^en, the beauty of school-girls, 

the sweet seriousness of siri^een,*’ the lofty air of well-bom, 
well-bred boys, the passional histories m the looks and 
maimers of youth ana early manhood, and the varied power 
.in all that well-known company that escort us through life,— 
we know how these fdrnits thrill, paralyze, provoke, inspire, and 
enlarge us* § 

Bftautj^ is the foim under which the intellect prefers to 
study the world. ^AH privilege is that of beauty,- for there 
are many beauties ; as, of general nature, of the human face 
and form, of maiingrs, of brain, or method, moral beauty, or 
beauty of the soul. i 

The tocienis believed that a genius or demon took posses- 
sion at birth of each mortal, tc? guide him : that these genii 
wer# Bometimes^seen as a flame of fire partly immersed in the 
bodies which thby governed ; — ^in an man, resting on his 
head^i in a ♦good man, mixed with his substance. They 
thought the same genius, at the death of its ward, entered a 
new-bom child, and they pretended to guess the pilot by the 
sailing of the ship. We i-ecognise obscui’ely the same fact, 
thougn wfe give it our own names. We say, that eveiy man 
is entitled to be valued by his best moment. We measure 
our friends so. We know, they have intervals of folly, whereof 
we take no heed, but wait the reappearings of the genius, 
which are sure and beautiful. On the other side, everybody 
knows people who appear beridden, and who, with all de^ees 
of al)ility, never impress us with the air of free agency. They 
know it too, and peep with their eyes to see if you detect 
their sad plight. We fan*y, ot>uld we pr^hiounoe the solving 
word, and disenchant them, the cl^ud would roll up, the. little 
rider would be discovered and unseated, atid they would regain 
ttidlr freedom. The remedy seems never to be far off. smee 
the first step inte thought lifts this mountain of necessity. 
^Cliought is the pent air- ball which* can rive the planet, and 
the d^eauty which certain objects have for him is the friendly 
fire which expands the thought, and acquaints the prisonar 
that liberty and po^^er await him. 
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The question of Beaut;|^ takes us out of stirfaees, to thinkfapp 
of the foundations of thinfrs. Goethe said, The beautifal S 
a mani^station of secret laws of Nature, whichf but for this 
appearance, had been for ever concealed from ns.’* ^^d the 
workmg*of this deep instinct makes all the excitement — much 
of if Superficial and absurd enough — ^about works of art. 
whi81^ leads armies of vain travellers every year to Italy, 
Gi‘eece> and Egypt, Every^man values every acquisition ho 
makes in scieilce of beauty, above possessions. The 
most useful man in the most useful world, so long as only 
commodity was served, would remain unsatisfied. But as 
fast as he sees beauty, life acquires a very high value. 

I am warned by the ill-fate of many philosophers not to 
attempt a definition of Beauty. I will rather enumerate a 
few of its qualities. We ascribe beauty to that which is 
simple; whieh has no 8upei*fluous eparts; which exactly 
answers its end ; which stands related to all thrngs ; which 
is the mean of many extremes. It is the most .enduring 
quality, and the most ascending quality. We'feay, love is blind, 
and the figure of Cupid is drawn with a bandage round his 
eyes. Blind : — ^yes, because be does not sec what he does not 
Hks;; but the sharpest- sighted hunter in tne iinivei^e is Love, 
for finding what he seeks, and only that ; and<rtlie mythologists 
tell us, that Vulcan was painted lame, and Cupid blind, to 
call attention to the fact, tiaat one w'as all lim51s and the cAher 
alle yes. In the true mythology, Love is an <immortal child, 
and Beauty leads him as a guide : nor can we exp’^ess a d^-ieper 
sense than when -we say. Beauty is the pilot of the young 
soul. 

Beyond tlieir sensuous delight, the fo34ms and colours of 
nature have a ju;w charm for us in our perception, thttt not one 
ornanient w^as added for ornament, Imt is sign of some btdter 
health, or lunre excellent action. Elegance of form in bird or 
beast, or in the human figure, marks some excelleuoe of struc- 
ture : or beauty is only an invitation from what belongs to ns. 
'Tis a law of botany, tlia.i in plants, the same virtm^s follow 
the same forms. It is a imJe of largest apj>lica,tion, true in a 
plant, true in a loaf of Invad, that in the constniction of any 
fabiic or organisui Sny real in(y*easo of fitness to its end is an 
increase of beauty. ^ 

The lesson taught liy the study of Greek and of Gothic art, 
of antique and of pre-llaphadite iminting, was worth alT ili® 
researcli, — namely, that till beauty must be organic ; that out^ 
'side enibdlitshment is deformity. It is the soundness of the 
nones that nltimates itself in a peach-bloom complexion , 
health of constitution that makes the sparkle and the power of 
the eyo. ’Tis the adjustment of the size sAid of the j jining of 
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the sockets of* tke' skeleton, tkat gives grace of outliiAs and the 
finer grace movement. The cat and the deer cannot move 
or ait inelegantly. The dancing-master can nevef teach a 
badly Itailt mftn to walk well. The tint of the flowey proceeds 
from its root, and the lustres of the sea-shell begin $«th its 
existence. Hence our taste in building rejects paint, and all 
shifts, and shows the original* grain of the wood: refuses 
pilasters and columns that support nothijj^g, and allows the real 
supporters of the house honestly to show themstflves. Every 
necessary or organic action pleases the beholder. A man lead- 
ing a horse to water, a farmer sowing seed, the labours of bay- 
m&ers in the field, the caiyenter building a ship, the smith at 
Jiis forge or whatever useful labour is becoming to the wise 
eye. But/ if it is done to be seen, it is mean. How beautiful 
are ships on the sea*! but ships in the theatre, — or ships kept 
for picturesque effect ^n Virginia Water, by George IV.,|Lnd 
me«i hired *to stand in fitting costumes at a penny an hour ! — 
What a* difference in effect between a battalion of troops 
mai-ching to action, and one of onr independent comptuiies on 
a holiday ! In the midst of a military mow, and a festal pro- 
cession gay with bjfnners, I saw a boy seize an old tin panlhat 
lay rqsti^ under a waU, and poising it on the top of a suck ; 
he set it tumfiig, and nftwle it describe the most elegant 
imaginable cuires, and drew away attention from the decorated 
prScession by ijiis startling beauty. • 

.pother text from the mythologiats. The Gr/^eks fabled 
thaf Venus was bom of the foam of the sea. Nothing interests 
us which is stark or bounded, but f)nly what streams with life, 
what is in act or endeavour to reach somewhat beyond. The 
pleasrtir^ a palace* or a temiffe gives the eye is that an order 
and method has hecn communicated to stones, so that they 
speak and geometrize, become tender or sublime with expres- 
sion. Beauty is the moment of tninsition, as if the form were 
just ready to flow into other forms. Any fixedness, heaping, 
or concentration on one feature, — a long nose, a sharp chin, 
a hump-back, — is the reverse of the flowring, and therefore 
deformed. Beautiful as is the symmetry of any form, if the 
form can move, we sce^ a ^ore excellent symmetry. The • 
interruption of equilibrium stimulates the eye to desire the 
restoration of synunet^, and waU^h the steps through 
^which it is attained. This is the charm of running water, 
sea- waves, the flj^ht of birds, and the locomotion of animals. 

is the theory of dancing, to reitovcr continually in changes 
the lost equllibrinm, not by abrupt and angular, but by gradual 
aa<f cmvmg mowjments. 1 have been told by persons of 
experience in matters of taste, that the fashions follow a law 
of gradation, and are never arbitrary. The new mod<j is alwa^ys 
VOL. IT, , 2 Tt* 
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ozilj a stfe onward in the same direction as tlie last mode ; 
and a onitivated eye is prepared for and prodi<^s the new 
fashion. *^his fact suggests the reason of all mistakes and 
ofiFence iniour own modes. It is necessary in niiisic, wlfen you 
strikes^ discord, to let down the ear by an intermediate note or 
two tto the accord again : and many a good experiment, horn 
of good sense, and destined *to sticcecd, fails, only because it 
is offensively suddens I suppose the Parisian milliner who 
dresses the world from her imperioiis boudoir will know how 
to reconcile the Bloomer costume to the eye of mankind, and 
make it triumphant over Punch himself, by interposing the 
just gindations. I need not say, how wide the same law 
ranges, and how much it can be hoped to effect. All that is a 
little harshly claimed by progressive parties, may easily come 
to be conceded without question, if this nilt? be observed. Thus 
the# circumstances may bo easily imagined, in wj^ch woman 
may speak, vote, argue causes, le^* slate, and drive a coach, and 
all the most naturally in the world, if onlv it come byMegrees. 
To this streaming or flowing belongs the (>eaiity that all circu- 
Ibx' movement has ; fis, the circulation of waters, the circulation 
yf tie blood, the periodical motion of planefs, the annual wave 
of vegetation, the action and reaction of naj,nre : ^nd,<if we 
follow it. out, this demand in our thought for lui ever-onwavd 
action is the argument for the immortality. * 

‘ One more text from the mythologists is th^ same pui;]p<>8c. 
— Beauty rides 07i a lio7i. Beauty rests on noc^e^sities, J'he 
line of beauty is the result of peiieet ocjonomy. The cell of 
the bee is built at that angle which gives th(‘ most strength 
mth the least wax ; the bone or the quill of the bird gives the 
most alar strength wdth the least weight. “It is the purgation 
of superfluities,'’ said Michael Angelo. Tliere is not a particle 
to spare in natural structures. Tnere is a compelling reason 
in tne uses of the plant, for every U' »velty of colour or form ; 
and our art saves material, by m(*ro skilful arrangement, and 
reaches beauty by taking every superfluous ounce that can be 
spared from a wall, and keeping all itfj strength in the poetry 
of columns. In rhetoric, this art of omission is a chief secret 
‘ of power, and, in geHerai, it is p^-oo^of high culture to say the 
gi’catest matters in the sini^est way. 

Veracity first of alb and lor ever. Rien da beau qm le vral. 
In all design, art lies in making your object i)romment, 
there is a prior art in choosing cdyt^cts that are prominent. 
The fine ai-ts have nothing easual, but spring from the instincts 
of the nations that created them. * ^ 

Beauty is tlie quality which makes to elidure. In a house 
that I knov% I have noticed a Idock of spermaceti lying about 
and mantelpieces, for twenty together, simply 
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because the tallowman gaye it tbe fom o€ a rablSt ; and, 1 
auppose, it^may continue to bo lugged about uncbajjged for a 
century. Let an artist scrawl a few lines or figures on the 
back of a Ifitter, and that scrap of paper is resoiied from 
danger, is put in portfolio, is framed and glazed, andffii pro- 
portion to the beauty of the lines drawn, will be for 
centuries. Burns writes a copybf verses, and sends them to a 
newspaper, and the human race take chafge of tlj^m that they 
shall not perish. 

As the flute is heard farther than the cart, see how surely a 
beautiful form strikes the fancy of men, and is copied and 
reproduced without end. How many copies are there of the 
Belvedere Apollo, the Venus, the Psyche, the Warwick Vase, 
the Parthenon, and the Temple of Vesta ! These are objects 
of tendcTness to all.* Jn our cities, an ugly building is soon 
removed, fyjid is never repeated, but any beautiful buildii% is 
oojfied ami improved upon, so that all masons and carpenters 
work to* re^)eat %nd preserve the agreeable forms, whilst the 
ugly ones die out. 

The felicities of design in art, or in works of nature, are 
filiadowH or foreniiiiiers of that beauty wliich reaches its^jper- 
fijctioii iiftlic hitman form. AU men are its lovers. Wherever 
it goes, it creates joy and hilarity,* and everything is permitted 
to it. It rca(j|les its height in woman. “ To Bve,’’ say the 
MSiometaus, “^aodgave two thirds of all beauty.” ^ beautiful* 
woniau is impractical poet, taming her savage mate, planting 
tencIcrncsK, hope, and eloquence, in all whom she approaches. 
Some favours of condition must go with it, since a certain 
serenity is esscmtii^l, but we love its rei)roofs and superiorities. 
Nature wishes that w'oman should attract man, yet she often 
cunningly moulds into her face a little sarcasm, which seems 
to say. ‘’Yes, I am willing to attract, but to attract a little 
better kind of a man than any I yet behold.” Fi-cnch viemolrta 
of the fifteenth cmiturv celebrate the name of Pauline de 
Vigiiierc, a virtuous and accomplislicd maiden, wdio so fired 
the enthusiasm of her contemporari(*s by her enchanting form, 
that the citizens of her native city of Toulouse obtained the ^ 
aid of the civil authoritic*to ijomi>el her to appear publicly on 
the bah'ony at least t\sdce a w^eek, §nd, as often as she showed 
herself, the crowd was dangerous to life.* Net less, in England, 
jjn-Hihe last century, was the fame of the Gunnings, of whom 
Elizabeth marrit'A the Duke of Hamilton, and Maria the Earl 
'T)f Coventry., Walpole says, “ The dtmeourse was so great when 
the ^uchess of Hamilton -was presented at court, on Friday, 
that even the nobfe crowd in the drawing-room clamoeied lu 
chairs and tiibles t^ look at her. There are mol>a at their 
doors to see them go- into their chairs, and people go early to 
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get places^t ibe theatres, when it is known they will be 
“ Such crowds,” be adds elsewhere, ** flock to see tbe Bucbesa 
of Hamilton, that seven hundred people sat up all night, in 
and about# an inn, in Yorkshire, to see her get itito het post* 
obaise^xt moniing.” 

But why need we console ourselves with the fames of Helen 
of Argos, or Corinna, or Pauline of Toulouse, or the BucheS} 
of Hamilton^ We ali^know this magic very well, or Cim divine 
it. It does not hurt weak eyes to look into beautiful eyes 
never so long. Women stand related to beautiful Nature 
around us, and the enamoured yputh mixes their form with 
moon and stars, with woods and waters, and the pomp of 
summer. They heal us of awkwardness by their words and 
looks. Wc obscn^e their intellectual influence on the- most 
serious stxident. They refine and clear his'mind ; teach him to 
putia pleasing method into what is dry 4nd difficult. We talk 
to them, and wish to be listened to ; we fear to fatigue them, 
and acquire a facility of expression which passes from dbnvorsa- 
tion into habit of style. 

That Beauty is the noraial state, is shov-m by the perpetual 
effort of Nature to attain it. Miraboau hiwf an ugly face on a 
handsome ground; and wc see faces every day wnurti have a 
good type, but have been marred \n the casting : a proof that 
we are il entitled to beauty, should have been Ir eautif ul, if our 
‘ ancestors had kept the laws, — as every lily an^ every ros^ is 
<voll. But our bodies do not fit us, but caricature ^and saHiize 
us. Thus, short legs, which constrain us to short, mincing 
blejis, are a kind of personal insult and coutiunely to the owner ; 
ajid long stilts, again, put him at perpetual disadvantage, and 
force him to stoop to the general level of mankind.* Mkrtiai 
ridicules a gentleman of his day whose countenance resembled 
the face of a swimmer seen imder water. Saadi describes a 
schoolmaster “ so ugly and crabbed, that a sight of him would 
derange the ecstasies of the orthodox.” Faces are rarely true 
to any ideal type, but are a i-ecord in sculpture of a thousand 
anecdotes of whim and foDy. Portrait painters say that most 
fac(js and forms are, irregular and un symmetrical ; have one 
' eye blue, and one %ray; the^nosp not straight; and one 
shoulder higher than anotl^r ; the hair unequally distributed, 
&c. The man is physically as well as metaphysically a thing 
of shreds and patches, borrowed unequally from good and'4^*?4 
ancestors, and a misfit from the start. , 

A beautiful person, among the Greeks, was thought td* 
betray by this sira some secret favour of the iminortaT gods : 
and we can pardon pride, when a woman possesses such a 
figure, that wherever she stands, or movea^r or leaves a shadow 
on the wall, or sits for a poitrait to the artist, she confers a 
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fonrour on tKe woHd* And yet— it is not beanty tlmt inspires 
the deepest passion. Beanty without grace is the hook 
without tue bait. Beauty without expression tilts. Abbe 
Menage said of the President Le BaiUeul, “ that he was fit 
for nothing but to sit for his ]portrait.” A Greet ^igi‘am 
intimates tnat the force of love is not shown by the coiirting 
fu beauty, but when the like desire is inflamed for one who 
is ill-favoured. • And petulant old gentlemen, who have 
chanced to sufler some intolerable weaiiness ^rom pretty 
people, or who have seen cut flowers to some profusion, cr 
who see, after a world of pains have been successfully taken 
for the costume, how^ the lejist mistake in sentiment takes ail 
the beauty out of your clothes, — affinn, that the secret of ugli- 
ness consists not m invigularity, but in being uninteresting. 

Wo love any forms, however ugly, from which great quali- 
ties shine. If comiiftind, eloquence, ai-t, or invention, ^ist 
ii\ ihe mdst deformed person, all the accidents that usually 
diapleaflc, pleas^, and raise cisteem and wonder higher. The 
great orator was an emaciated, insignificant i)cr8on, but he 
w^as all biain. Cardimil De Betz says of l)e Bouillon, “ With 
the physiognomy^ of an ox, he had the perspicacity (A an 
eagl^.” lit was said of Hooke, the friend of Newton, “He is 
the most, and promises the least, of any man in England.” 

“ Since I am ^o ugly,” said Du Guesclin, “ it behooves that I 
bi bold.” Sij Philip Sidney, the darling of mankind, Bei* 
Jonson tells us, “ was no pleasant man in counb nance, his 
fae^ beiiig^poiled ^vith pimples, and of high blood, and long.” 
Those who have ruled human destinies, like planets, for thou- 
sands of years, -were not handsome men. If a man can raise 
a sniall^city to bb a great kingdom, can make broad ch(*up, 
< 3 an iiTigaio de8e];i.8, cjui join oceans by canals, can subdue 
steam, can organize victory, can lead the oj)inions of niankin<i, 
am enlarge knowhidge, ’tis no matter ivhether his nose is 
pai*allel to his spine, as it ^.uigbt to be, or whether he has a 
nose at all; whether his legs are sti’aight, or wdiethor lii& 
legs arc amputated ; his deformities will come to bo reckoned 
omamenta’, and advtmtagoous on the whole. This is the 
triumph of expression, degra^ng beaiijty, charming us with % 
a power so fine and friendl'J' and intoxicating, that it makes 
admired persons insipid, and th<#thought of passing our lives 
them insupportable. There sire faces so flnitl with ex 
pression, so flusjjed and ripiflecf by the play of thought, that 
fvre can hardly find what the mor <4 features really are. When 
the delicioits beauty of lineaments loses its power, it is because 
a !hm*e delicious •beauty has ax^peju*ed ; that an inteinor and 
durable form hasjjoen disclostKl. Still, Beauty lides on her 
lion, as before. Still, '*it wa^ for beauty that the w'^orld was 
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made.” ffbe lives of the Italian artists, who ^stahlishecl a 
despotism of genius amidst the dukes and kings and mobs of 
their stoitny epoch, prove how loyal men in ^ times are to 
a finer hrain, a finer method, than their own. If a man can 
cut sri^h a head on his stone ^ate-post as shall draw and keep 
a crojvd about it all day, by its beauty, good miture, and in- 
scrutable meaning — ^if a man. can build a plain cottage with 
such symmetry, as make all the fine pjjaces look cheap 
and vulgar ;*can take such advantage of Nature that all her 
powers serve him ; making use of geometry instead of expense ; 
tapping a mountain for his water-jet ; causing the sun and 
mt)on to seem only the decorations of his estate ; — this is stUI 
the legitimate dominion of Beauty. 

The radiance of the human form, though sometimes 
astonishing, is only a burst of beauty fo** a few years or a 
few months, at the perfection of youth*, and in most, rapidly 
declines. But we remain lovers of it, only transiferring Qur 
interest to interior excellence. And it is no^ only admirable 
in singular and salient talents, but also in the world of 
manners. 

But the sovereign attribute remains to ^be noted. Things 
are pretty, graceful, rich, elegant, handsome, but, iwitil^ they 
speak to the imagination, not yii beautiful. This is the 
reason why beauty is still escaping o\it of all analysis. It is 
I not yet possessed, it cannot be nandled. Prjplus says, ‘“-it 
swims on the light of forms.” It is properly not in the form, 
but in the mind. It instantly deserts possession hnd flieC to 
an object in the horizon. If I could j)ut my hand on the 
north star, would it be as beautiful ? The sea is lovely; but 
when we bathe in it, the beauty forsakes afil the neai’ water. 
For the imagination and senses cannot l^e gratified at the 
same time. Wordsworih rightly speaks of “ a light that 
never was on sea or land,” moaning, that it was supplied by 
the observer, and the Welsh hard warns his countrywomen 
that 

“ half of their chaims with Catlwallou ahali die,” 

The new virtue which constitutes a thing beautiful, is a 
' certain cosmical quality, or a poFcr io suggest relation to the 
whole world, and so lift the o\»ject out of a pitiful indiriduality. 
Every natural feature, — sea, sky, rainbow, flowtirs, musiem 
tone, — has in it somewhat which is not privat e, but univei*feiil#% 
speaks of that central benefit which is the soul of Nature, and. 
thereby is beautiful. And,^n chosen men and wQuien, I find^ 
somewhat in form, E?peech, and manners, which is not^.of 
their person and family, but of a humane, catholic, and 
spiritual character, and we love them as the sky. They have 
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ft largeness of suggestion, and tbeir fa/oe and maiwrs carry 
a certain gjandeur, like time and Justice. 

Tlie feat of the imagination is m showing the con’^ertibility 
of ovei^’thing into every other thing. Facts which had never 
before left their stark common sense, suddenly *h§pre as 
Eleusinian mysteries. liiQr boots and chair and candleetick 
are fairies in disguise, metiers and constellations. All the facts 
in Nature are nouns of the intellect, anjj make the grammar 
of the eternal language. Every word has a douWe, treble, or 
centuple use and meaning. What ! has my stove and pepper- 
pot a false bottom ! I ciy you mercy, good shoe-box ! I did 
not know you were a jewel-case. Chaff and dust begin to 
sparkle, and ai'e clothed about with immortality. And there 
is a joy in perceiving the representative or S3rmbolic character 
of a fact, miich no •bare fact or event can ever give. There 
ai'e no days in life scf memorable as those which vibrated to 
some strol«i of the imagination. 

The are^quitc i*ight in decking their mistresses with 
the spoils of the landscape, flower-gardens, gems, rainbows, 
flushes of morning, and stars of night, since till beanty points 
at identity, and whatsoever thing does not express to m^the 
sea apd sky, day and night, is someivhat forbidden and wrong. 
Into every boairtiful object^hcrc entcirs somewhat immeasur- 
able and divii^^ and just as much into form bounded by out- 
litfes, like moiyi tains on the horizon, as into tones of music, t 
or depths of space. Polarized light showed the secret archi- 
tv?ct%re of ffodies ; and when the second sight of the mind is 
opened, now one colour or form or gesture, and now another, 
lias fi pungency, as if a more interior ray had been emitted, 
disclasii^ its deep holdings in the frame of things. 

The laws of thi% tninslation we do not know, or why one 
fefiturc or gestui-e enchants, why one word or syllable intoxi- 
cates, but the fact is familiar that the fine touch of the eye, 
or a grace of manners, or a phrase of poetry, plants wings 
at our shoulders ; as if the Divinity, in his approaches, lifts 
away mountains of obstruction, and deigns to draw a truer 
lino, which the mind knows and owns. This is that haughty 
force of beauty, “ vis supt^ha wh^ch the poets praise, 

—tinder calm and precise outline, the immeasurable and 
divine: Beauty hiding all wisdAn power in its calm 

■^^1 1 

/antique 
beauty 
junf obi 

bles; but charac^r gives splendour to youth, and awe to 
wrinMed skin and gray hairs. An adorer of truth we. cannot 


ligh beauty has a moi'al element in it, and I find the 
scu^tiire as ethical as Marcus Antoninus : and the 
ever^in proportion to the depth of thought. Gross 
acurc natures, however decorated, seem impure sham- 
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choose b%t obey* and the woman who has shrjed is the 
moral aennment,— lier locks must appc^ai* to us suyime. Thus 
there is #climbing scale of culture, from the hrst agreeable 
sensation^ which a sparkling gem or a scarlet *stam Vffords 
the up through fair outlines and details of the landscape, 
features of the human face and form, signs and tokens of 
thought and character in uKinners, up to the inelFable mys- 
teries of the intellect^ Wherever we begin,* tliither our steps 
tend : an astfent from the joy of a horse in his trappings, up 
to the perception of Newton, that the globe on which we ride 
is only a larger apple falling from a lai'gcr tree ; up to the 
perception of Plato, that globe and universe are rude and 
early expressions of an all-dissolving Unity, — the fii^st stair 
031 the scale to the temple of the Mind. 


IX.— ILLUSIONS. 

Plow, flow the waves lialed. ^ 
Aettursed, adored, 

Tlie waveh of muta|iuii ; 

Ko auchoiajje i». 

Sle<‘p IS not, death is not , 
\Vlj(t«€em to die, live. 

House you were born ui, 
tnends of your spi lUij-tinie 
Old man and youns; in.od. 
Day’s toil and its gueidou — 
They are all vauihliing, 

Kkn-ing to tabli*s 
C'annot be moored. 

See the stais iluough ih.'m, 
Tiirough tieacheious 'imibiec. 
Know, the siais vonder. 

The stars evei hunting, 

Are fugitive also. 

And emniatt. vaulted, 

Th£ 1 Ambeiit h«at-Iigl»tning, 
And fij e-fly's 

When thtHi dost retiu u 
On fne wave’s circulation, 
liehoiding iWi shininaer; 

The will's dii^sipaiion, 

And, out, ^ endeavour 
To change and to How, 

The gf.i become solid, 

Aud phantoms and uothu;^ 
Hetum to be things^ 
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^ud endless imbroglio 
lb law and the world,--' < 

Tlieii first shalt thou kn w, 

That in the wild turmod, 

Horsed on the Proteus, 

Thou ridest to power, 

And to eudut'^Qce. 

S OME years ago, in oompany wiili an agreeaWe party, 1 
spent a long summer day in exploring the Mammoth 
Cave in Kentucky, A^o traversed, through sijacious galleries 
affording a solid masonry foundation for the town and county 
overhead, the six or eight black: miles from the mouth of the 
cavern to the innermost recess which tourists visit, — a niche 
or grotto made of one seamless stalactite, and called, I believe, 
Soi'eua’s Bower. I loftt the light of one day. I saw high 
dox^oB, and^iottomless pits ; heard the voice of unseen water- 
fciUs ; paddled thjrce quai*ters of a mile in the deep Echo Biver, 
whose waters are peopled with the bliml fish; crossed the 
streams ** Lethe ” and “ Styx plied with music and guns the 
echoes in these alarming galleries ; saw every form of stalag- 
mite ajid ataltmtite in the sculptured and fretted chambers, — 
icicle, orauge-flifwer, acantkus, gi*apes, and snowball. We 
shot Bengal lights into tlie vamls and groins of the spany 
cafkiedrals, and ^^xamined all the mastei*pn^cti8 which the four t 
combined engineers, water, limestone, gravitation, and time, 
coul^make m the dark. 

The mysteries and scenery of the cave had the same dignity 
that f)elongs to all natural objects, and which shames the fine 
thingkf t<^ which ^e foppishly compare them. I remarked, 
csx)ecially, the mimetic habit, with vrhich Nature, on new in- 
struments, hums her old tunes, making night to mimic day, 
and oheinistry to ape vegetation. But i then to<jk notice, and 
still chiefiy remember, that the ])est thing which the cave had 
to offer was an illusion. On arriving at what is called the 
“ Star Chamber,” our lamps were taken from us hy the guide, 
and extinguished or put aside, and, on looking upwards, 1 saw 
or seemed to see the nigbt^heaven thick wjth stars glimmering « 
more or less brightly over ouf bends, and even what seemed a 
comet flaming among them. All flie ixyrfy were touched with 
^jt^l»shment and pleasure. Our^ musical friends sung with 
Tnuch feeling a pyetty song, The stars are in the quiet sky,” 
<c., and 1 sat down on the rocky fliDi>r to enjoy the serene pic- 
tui’e. Some*crystjiJ specks in the black ceiling high overhead, 
refliSting the light ^)f a half -hid lamp, yielded this magnificent 
effect. 
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snblimiliiics with this theatrical trick. But I liav^ had many 
erperiences like it, before and since ; and we be content 
to be ji^eased without too curiously analyzing the occasions. 
Our conversation with Nature is not just what<t secifts. The 
filoud^ack, the sunrise and sunset glories, rainbows, and 
northern lights, are not quite so spheral as our childhood 
thought them ; and the part«our organization plays in them is 
too large. Tlie senses interfere everywhere, •and mix their ov, ii 
structure Ihth all they report of. Once, we fancied the earth 
a plane, and stationary. In admiring the sunset, we do not 
yet deduct the rounding, co-ordinating, pictorial powers of 
the eye. 

The same interference from^ our organization creates the 
most of our pleasure and pain. Our first mistake is the belief 
that the circumstance gives the joy which we give to the 
circumstance. Life is an ecstasy. Dife is sweet as nitrous 
oxide ; and the fisherman dripping all day over if cold pond, 
the switchman at the railway intersection, the farnfer in the 
field, the negro in the rice-swamp, the fop in the street, the 
hunter in the woo^s, the barrister with the jury, the belle at 
th^ ball, all ascrilie a c('rtam pleasure t(f their employment, 
which they themselves give it. Health and appeitte .impart 
the sweetness to sugar, bread, aiM meat. We fancy that our 
civilization has got on far, but we still coi|re back to our 
primers. ^ * 

We live hy our imaginations, by our admirations, hy our 
sentiments. The child walks amid heaps of illusions, wljfch he 
does not like to have disturbed. The boy, how sweet to him is 
his fancy! how dear tlie story of barons and battles! What a 
hero he is, whilst he feeds on his heroes! What a is his 
to imaginative books ! He has no ])etten friend or influence 
than Scott, Shakespeare, Plutarch, and Homer. The man lives 
to other objects, but who dare a.ffinn that they are more real? 
Even the prose of the streets is fiJl of refractions. In the life 
of the dreariest alderman, fancy enters into all details, and 
colours them with rosy hue. He imitates the air and actions 
of people whom he admires, and is raised in his own eyes. 
He pays a debt quiclfer to a rich map than to a poor man. 
wishes the bow and compliment of some leader in the state, or 
in society; weighs \^hat Ifb says; perhaps he never comes 
nearer to him for that, huj dies at last better coutent»dJ^ 
this amusement of his eyes and his fancy. , 

The world rolls, the din i»f life is never hushed. In Londom* 
in Paris, in Boston, in San Francisco, the camivaf, tlie masque* 
rade is at its height. Nobody drops his domino. The unkies, 
tlie fictions of the piece, it would be an ii^pertinence to break. 
The chapter of fascinations is very long. Great is paint ; nay 
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God w tlie painter ; and we nghtly accuse the ci^tic who 
destroys too many iUuaions, Society does not lo^ its un- 
maskers. rfwas wittily, ii somewhat hitterly, said byO’Alem- 
hcrt, “ ei^t de vapmr etaii wki Hat tres fdcheux, parcegu’U 
VATua f await vdr les ckoaes comme elUs soni.” I find mra ^tims 
of illusion in all parts of life. Children, youths, adulS,And 
old men, all are led by one bauble^or another. Tospiidm, the 
goddess of illusion* Protetis, or Momus, oj Gylfi^s Mocking, — 
for the Power has many names, — is stronger than^fche Titans, 
stronger than Apollo. Few have overheard the gods, or sur- 
prised their secret. Life is a succession of lessons which must 
be lived to be understood. All is riddle, and the key to a 
riddle is another riddle. Tfxere are as many pillows of illusion 
as Hakes in a snow-storm. We wake from one dream into 
another dream. The toys, to be sure, are vaiious, and are 
graduated in refinement to the quality of the dupe. The in- 
tellectual nmn requires a fine bait ; the sots are easily amused. 
But everybody is ^rugged with his own frenzy, and the pageant 
marches at all hours, with music and banner and badge. 

Amid tbe joyous troop who give in to the charivari, comes 
now and then a sittl-eyed boy, whose eyes lack the requisite 
ivfractioni^ to clothe the show in due glory, and who is afflicted 
with a* tendency* to trace h«me the glittering miscellany of 
fruits and f lovers to one root.* Science is a search after 
idefttiiy, and the scientific whim is lurking in aU comers. At 
tbe State Fair, a^rieudof mine coraplaineci that all the varieties 
of fiiflfccy pocits in our orchards seem to have been selected by 
fiomebody who had a whim for a particular kind of pear, and 
xmly ^iltivated such as hiid that perfume ; they were all alike. 
And !• rcynenibcr the quan-el of another youth with the con- 
fectioners, that, wl^n ho racked his wit to choose the best 
comfits in the shops, in all the endless varieties of sweetmeat 
he could only find three flavours, or two. What then ? Pears 
and cakes £ire good for something ; and because you, unluckily, 
have an eye or nose too keen, why need you spoil the comfort 
which the rest of us find in them.^ I knew a humorist who, 
ill a good deal <.>f rattle, had a grain or two of sense. He 
shocked the company by maintaining th^t the attnbutes of 
God were two, — power an^ rtsit^ility ; and that it was the duty 
of every pious man to keep up the iomedy. And I have known 
genji^men of great stake in the community, but whose sympa^ 
"Tmeswere cold.— jiresiilents of cftleges, and governors, and 
lAn^ors, — who hem themselves boni^l to sign evci’y temperance 
plefee, and iftit with Bible societies, and missions, and peace- 
makfes, and cry Hist-a-hoy 1 to €'very good dog. We must not 
eaiTy comity too fa^ but we all have kind impulses in •this 
db'eijtioii. When the boys come into my yard for IcL^e to 
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fatiher iy^rse-chestnuts, I owa I enter ink Nature’s game, 
and affect to grant tbe permission reluctantly, fearing that an> 
momenl? tbej will find out the imposture of that showy cha#* 
But this tenderaess is quite unnecessary ; the enchantments 
are on very thick. Their young life is thatched with 
them. Bare and grim to tears is the lot of the children in the 
hoveb I saw yesterday ; yet not the less they hung it round 
with frippery romai^e, like the children of tke happiest fortune, 
and talk^ of “ the dear cottage where so many joyful hours 
had fiown.” Well, this thatching of hovels is the custom of 
the country. Woifien, more than all, are the element and king- 
dom of illusion. "Being fascinated, they ffiJBcinate. They set" 
through Claude-Lorrainos. And how dare any one, if he could, 
pluck away the conllases^ stage effects, and ceremonies, by which 
they live ? Too pathetic, toi> pitiable, is tlie region of affection, 
and its atmosphere always liable to mitage. 

We are not very much to blame for our bad mairiages. * We 
live amid hallucinations ; and this especial tmp is laid to trip 
up our feet ndth, and all are tripped up first or last. But the 
mighty Mother who had been so sly with us, as if she felt that 
sh<^ owed us some indemnity, insinuati.^s into the Pandora-box 
of marriage some deep and serious benefits, and tsome great 
j(3y8. We find a delight in tAc beauty and happiness of 
children, that makes the heart too big for the body. In the 
worst-assorted connections there is ever sony^* mixture of true 
marriage. Teague and his jade get some ^ust relatifms of 
mutual respect, kindly o)>Bervati<m, and f jstennir of each^ither, 
loam something, and would can’y themselves wiselier, if they 
w'ere now to l>egin. 

’Tis fine for us to point at one or another fine madfuaiin, as if 
there were any exempts. The scholar m his library is none. 
I, who have all my lif(? heard any number of orations and 
debates, read poems and niis("cllaneous books, conversed with 
many geniuses, am still the vietiin of any new page ; and, if 
Marmaduke, or Hugh, or MooseheJid, or any other, invent a 
new style or mythology, T fimey that the world will be all 
brave and right, if dressed in these colours, which I had not 
thought of. Then git once I ijill jjaub wh b this new paint : 
but it will not stick. ’Tis like the cement which the pedler 
sells at the door; he^ake? broktm crockery hold with it, but 
you can nev(,‘r buy of him j^bit of the cement which wil^mgJife ^ 
it hold when he is gone. ^ 

Men who make themselves felt in the world avail thentsiilvis 
of a certain fate in their constitution, which they know how 
to use. But they never deeply interest iys, unless they lift a 
eorrfhr of the curtain, or betray never so siightly their penetra- 
tion of what is behind it, 'Tis the cha»’m of practical men, 
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that outside of* their practicality are a certain poetry and piay 
as if the^ le^ the good horse Power by the bricue, an^ref en*ed 
to walk, though they can^ride so fiercely. Bonaparte «is intel* 
lectual,^ weU as Gsesar; and the best soldiersi sea-captains, 
and railway men have a gentleness, when off duty ; * % 4 good- 
natured ad^ssion that there are illusions, and who sh^say 
that he is not their sport ? We stigmatize the caffb-iron 
fellows, wbo cannot so detach themselvet^as “ dragon-ridden,” 

“ thunder-sti’icken,” and fools of fate, with whatd^er powers 
endowed. 

Since our tuition is through emblems a®d indirections, ’tis 
well to know that there is method in it, -a fixed scale, and 
rank alx>ve rank in the phantasms. We begin low with coarse 
masks, and rise to the most subtle and beautiful. The red 
men told Columbus, “they had an herb which took away 
fatigue;” but he foimtl the illusion of “arriving from the 
east at the •Indies ” more composing to his lofty spirit than 
iiny tob^co. Is not our faith in the impenetrability of 
matter more sedative than narcotics ? You play with jack- 
straws, balls, bowls, horse and gun, estates and politics ; but 
there are finer ganfes before you. Is not time a pretty t^ ? 
Life \^1 nhow you masks that are worth all your carnivals. 
Yonder mountain must migrate into your mind. The fine 
star-dust find nebulous blur in K)rion, “ the portentous year 
of ^izar anS must come down and be dealt with in your < 

household tliou^t. What if you shall come to disceni that 
the Jlay and playground of all this pompous history are 
radiations from yourself, and that the sun borrows his 
l>oanfs ? What terrible questions we are learning to ask ! 
The ft>n|jer men T[)eiieved in magic, by which temples, cities, 
and men were swfillpwed up and all trace of them gone. We 
iire coming on the secret of a magic which sweeps out of 
men's minds all vestige of theism and beliefs which they and 
their fathers held and were framed upon. 

There are deceptions of tb*t senses, deceptions of the 
passions, and the structural, beneficent illusions of sentiment 
and of the intellect. There is the illusion of love, which 
attributes to the beloved jerson all whic4 that person shares 
with his or her family, sex. age, or condition, nay, with the 
human mind itself. Tis these ^hich^the lover loves, and 
Matilda gets the credit of them. As if one shut up 
’^always in a towei*, with one winaow, through which the face 
^f h^ven and earth could be seeni should fancy that all the 
marvels he l>eheld belonged to that window. There is the 
urn lion of time, which is very deep ; who has disposed of it ? 
or come to the con^ction that wnat seems the successiBn of 
thought is only the distribution of wholes into causal series P 
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Tke soes that every atom caiTies ‘the whole of 

Nature ; *that the mind opens to omnipotence ; ^that, in the 
endless ^tariving and ascents, the metamorphosis is entire, so 
that the soul doth not know itself m its own act, wlten that 
act i%pei*fected. There is dlusioii that shall deceive even the 
eleot. There is illusion that shall deceive even the x><^rformer 
of the miracle. Though he onake his body, he denies tnat he 
makes it. Though ^tie world exist from thought, thought is 
daunted itf presence of the world. One after the other we 
accept the mental laws, «8till resisting those which follow, 
which however mftst be accepted. But all our concessions 
only compel us to- new profusion. And what avails it that 
science has come to treat space and time as simply forms of 
thought, and the material world as hypothetical, and withal 
our pretension of pt'operty and even of »cLf-ho<.>d are fading 
with the rest, if, at last, even our thoitghis are not finalities ; 
but the inceiisant lowing and ascension reach th^^se also, and 
each thought which yesterday was a linality, to-day yielding 
to a larger generalization ? 

With siidi volatile elements to work in, ’tis no wonder if 
oiir estimates are loose and floating. We must w’ork and 
affirm, but we have no guess of the valite of what<^ve*flay or 
do. The cloud is now as big as ^our hand, and now it covers 
a county. That stoiy' of Thor, who was set to ^raija. the drink- 
f ing-horn in Asgard, and to wrestle with the^old woman, suid 
to run with the ninner Lok, and presently found that ho had 
been drinking up the sea, and wrestling with Time, and rfciiig 
with Thought, desc^ribes us who are contending, amid these 
seeming trifles, with the supreme energies of Nature. We 
fancy we have fallen into bad cc>mpimy amf stjualid <<i>nflition, 
low debts, shoe-bills, broken glass to pay for, pots tr) buy. 
butcher’s meat, sugar, milk, and coal. “ Set me some great 
task, ye gods ! and I will show my spirit.'’ “ Not so.” says 
the good Heaven; “plod and plough, vamp your old coats 
and hats, weave a shoestring; gi’eat atfairs and tlio best wine 
by-and-by.” Well, ’tis JiU phantasm ; and if w(^ weave a yard 
of tape in all humility, and as well as we can, long hereafter 
wo shall see it wa^no cotton^tap^ at all, but some galaxy 
which we braided, and that the threads were Time and 
Nature. - * 

Wc cannot write the older of the variable winds. ^41^^ 
can we penetrate the law of our shifting im^ods and suscepti/ 
bility F Yet they differ as all and nothing. Instead of th^^ 
firmament of yesterday, which our eyes require, it is to-day 
an eggshell which coops us in ; we cannot even see winrt or 
wheFl^ our stars of destiny ai-e, From dai^ to day, the capital 
faol^ of human life are hidden from our eyes. Suddenly the 
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toist roll^ ap, and wjveals them, and we think how mwih good 
time IS ^one, that might have been saved had on^ hint of 
these thing^ been shown. A sudden rise in the roj*i shows 
us the aj^stem/)f mountains, and all the summits, whicjh luive 
been just as near us aH the yeai% but quite out df ^jpind. 
But these alternations are not without their order, an dr we 
are parties to our vmious fortune. If life seem a aucoosaion 
of dreams, yet poetic justice is done in dreams alao. The 
visions of good men are good; it is the undisciplined will that 
is whipped with bad thoughts anc^ bad fortunes. When we 
break the laws, lose our hold on the ceniral reality. Like 
sick men in hospitals, we change only from bed to bed, from 
one folly to another ; and it cannot signify much what be- 
comes of such castaways, — ^wailing, stupid, comatose cniatures, 
— lifted from bed to bed, fi*om the nothing of life to the no- 
thing of death. • 

Iq this l^ngdom of illusions we groi^e eagerly for stays 
and foundations.^ There is none but a strict and faithful 
dealing at home, and a severe bairing out of all duplicity or 
illusion there. Whatever games are i)layed with us, we must 
play no games with ourselves, but deal in our privacy wjj:h 
the last J^mosiy and truth. 1 look upon the simple and 
childisfi virtues bf veracity %nd honesty as the root of all 
that is suMiuie^iii character. Speak as you think, be what 
yoii» are, pay your debts of all kmds. I i)refer to be owned 
as Hound and so^eiit, and my word as good as my bond, and 
P.) bevhal (^iiiiot be skiiq^ed, or disHii):ited, or midermined, 
to all tb(! iivhd in the imiverse. This reality is the foundation 
of frit^idship, religion, poetry, and art. At the top or at the 
botton^oLall illusions, 1 wet the cheat which still leads us to 
work ana live for ^jpearjinces, in spitt; of our conviction, in 
all sane hours, that it is vdiat we really are that avails with 
friends, witli straugors, and Avith fate or foriune. 

One Avould thijik from the talk of men, that riches and 
poAcity Avere a great matter; and our civilization mainly 
lespei'ts it. But the Indians say, that they do not think the 
'white inmi witli his brow of care, alAvays toiling, afraid of heat 
and cold, and keeping within doors, ha^ any advantage of 
them. The penuammt inferetft of every man is, nev'er to be 
* ill a false position, but to have the^vxdgld of Xatme to back 
him iurfiU that he does. Riches and poverty are a thick or thin 
audourjl^o — the life o^all of us— identical. For 
aA trjMiPcend the circimistanec continually, and taste the rcid 
g^uality of exiftence : as in our employinonts, wliieh only differ 
in tlfb inanipiilatioiis, blit ex]nvss the same laws; or in our 
thoughts, which weai^no silks and taste no ice-creams, Wff see 
G::dface to face every hour, and know the savoui* of Nature. 
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The €jjrly G^reek pbilosophers Heraclitus amid Xenophanes 
measured theii' force on triiis problem of identity. Diogenes 
of ApoEonia said, that unless the atoms were ^a4e of one 
stuff, they could never blend and act with one an<;^t}ier- ,But tbe 
Hin^o^st in tbeir sacred writings, express the Hr^est ieeli^g, 
both of tbe essential identity, and of that illusion which they 
conceive variety to bo “ l%e notions, ‘ I am* and * Thie u 
mine,* which influence ma^ind, are but^ delusions of tbe 
mother ofcthe worlS: Dispel, O Dord of ^ creatures! the 
conceit of knowledge whipli proceeds from ignorance.” And 
tb^ beatitude of man tb<^ hold to lie in being freed from 
fascination. ^ 

The intelle<it is stimulated by the statement of truth in a 
trope, smd the will by clothing the laws of life in illusions. 
But the unities of Tmth and of Bight are not broken by the 
disguise. Tliere need never be any c:>nfusion in these. In 
a crowded life of many parts and performers, on a stage of 
nations, or in tbe obscm’ost hamlet in Huine or Califoirnia, 
the same elements oftbr the same choices to each new comer, 
and, according to his election, he fixes his fortune in absolute 
nature. It would be hard to put more ^mental and mora. 
philosophy than the Persians have thrown into a sentence ; — 

“ Fooled thou must 1)*, though wisest of the wiae: 

Then oe the tool of virtue, not of vice.’* 

There is no ^chance, and no anarchy, in t^e universe. All 
is system and gnidation. Every god is there sitting in his 
sphere. Tbe younjj mortal entei’s tbe ball of the firmalnent : 
there is bo al<»ne with them alone,, they pouring on liim^ bene- 
dictions and gifts, and beckoning him up to tbeir thrones. 
On the instant, and incessantly, fall snow-storms of illbsions. 
He fancies himself in a vast crowd whicb sways this way and 
that, and vrhose movement and doings he must obey: he 
fancies himself poor, orphaned, insignificant. The mad crowd 
drives hither and thijbher, now furiously commanding this 
thing to be done, now that. What is he tliat he should resist 
their will, and think or act for ^himself ? Every moment, 
new changes, and new showers of deceptions, to baffle and 
distract him. And^ when, by-^d^y* for an instant, the air 
clears, and the cloud lif^ a little, there are the gods still 
sitting aroiind,bim #n their thrones, — they alone with him 
alone. ^ 


lqkhox: raiKTEa bt ’Wilioam cr.o^Ks and mons, j^iMirsnw 
sTAMn^iiD araBBT akd omauino T'kuw. 
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£lil«]i*s Txfiffedies, iDcluding those 
rabllsfaedpoethiuncmsly. Translated Into i 
Bullish vecse. «Dd edited with Notes and i 
iDtrodaotioo, by Edoab A. Bowsivg, C.B. 
a lordls. 

Asoham’s fleholemaster. By Prof, i 
I. E. B. Mayor. lu the 

9 aMii *8 BMMyi, ApopbtlMgiiuiy ‘VHs- 
dom of thoihnoleikte. Now AUantla fliid 
Henry YU., with Introdaotion and Notes, I 
Pmtnait, ! 

Ballads and Bongs of tha Paaaantry , 
of Knigiaud. Edited by Kobkst Bbll. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, a popular ! 

Selection from. By Leras Hurt. 
Beckmann’s History of Inyentioni, 
Dlsooveriee, and OrlgLu. BoTised and 
enlarsed. Porirait$. In 3 vols. 

Bremer’S (UissyWerks. Translated by 
Mart Howixt. Portrait. In 4 vols. 

VoL 1. The N^hboarsaad other Tales. 
Vtfl4 a. The Presldenf a Uanghteor. 

VoL a The Homo, and Strtfoand Peace. 

- Wol. 4 A rM*ry, th« H— ~ Fwoilv. ’ 

Brink’s Barly English Literature to 

WicUf. 

British Poets, from ICilton to Hirko 

WHipi. Cabinet Edition. In 4 vol^ 

Browne’s (Sir Thomas) Works. 

Edited by StiioR WiuuN. In 3 vols. 
Burks’s Works. In 6 Volames, • 

VoL 1. Vlndloatlon of Natural Sodeiy. 
On the Snblime and Beautiful, azad 
Bdltlcal HlsceUaniea 
VoL a French Berolntlon, fto. 

VoL 3. Appeal from the New to Bis 
Old WhigB ; the CathoUo datois. Bo. 
V(d. A On toe Aflhlfa of India, awl 
ChsiBe aeslMt WiWNB Hwtlnsk 
VoL 5. Oondnsloii o( diarge against 
Hastings ; on a Beglolde Fsaos. Bq. 

Vil. 6. IdiaoeDaneoiaB Spaaohas, Bo. i 
With a Qeneral Index. { 
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togs;, and Letters. With Index. XnUYola. 
j {formlnie eoia. 7 and s ot the wn’ka). 

I — — ■ Llfo. By PRioB. New and 

' rcviscil Edition. Portrait . ' 

Bums, Lockhart’s Life of. By W. 

S. Douglas. * 

Butler’s (Bp.) Analogy Beligion, 

and Sannona. with htotca. Partfoit. 
CAmoSiis’ Lusiad, lELekle’s Tnuula- 
tion. Edited by B. R. Honoxs. 

(hoy's TranalatioB of Dante’s Hea- 
ven. HeU, and Pwgatory. Copyright 
edition, being the oidy one dsntakinag 
Cary*#»aat oorrectiona tad sihlltloDa. 
Oarafu (The) of l^daloni: and 
Naples tmder Spanish E^mlnion. Trana^ 
lated from tha Gsmui of Alfred da 
Renmont. 

Oarrel’s Counter Bevolutien in Eng- 
land. Fox’s History and Lonsdale’s 
Memolr^f James XL Portrait, V 

Cellini (BenTenuto), Xemoirft of 
I Translated by Rosooa. Portrait?- 
Cervantes’ Galatoa, TramJated by 
GaaDoa Gtll. 

— Ezem.plary Kovels. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish by \V. K. Kf,x.Lr. 

r- Don Quixote de la Hanoha. 

2 vols. 

Chauoer’s Works. Edited by Robert 
N ew Edition, Improved. With 
IntoHuotton by W. W. Skbat. 4 vols. 
^lassio Tales, containing Rasselas. 
Vicar of Wakeheld. Gnlliver’s Travels, and 
Sentimental Journey. ^ . 

I fi>leridge’s(B.T.)lkienAA8exieiof 
j • Essays on M:oraIa.Politioii. oadBeligiois 
I (Bi T.) Biographia Liter- 

I ariA and two Lay Sgrrmons a 

j Aids *0 Befleclrioa. In the 

I pren*, • 

Lectures on Shakespdare. 

j;p thepross. • 

Commines. (See PhUif^de Commmes.) 



MOMmi vjimmM UBJUBim. 


JIowSiMmI pt Aim is 

Siwiu Tiwulft p a hf SioffM- ^ 

3 vote, o 

Oowpm^B empUP» WMTJkik E4dtcd, 
^ vt1^]!tmlri#«ii«AiNiet. faor 6^^ 
iQiatnM nB^fc Jd J » fraw * ^ t, 1 il 3 vviti. 
Val«« 1 to iiaiDeto«iid€ori«(^^ 

Toil. % and e. iMtntW<^ iiZatof. 

y<H. & ]iotiMai OdStoey. 

Cm'i X«m 0 irt of tiM JGI«kt of 

Marlbdflottgl^u laOiola. 

V An Atlu of ttui iplmwonfotboKW^'a 
««mpaigiu*lto. lOf. OdL 

~- M .. ffittory Of tilt KmiM of 

Aostrfn. /Vrfmili. InAtolip 
Oanninghain'g Litow of SmuioKt 
BritiBh Palotort. Nev ICdftlon bgr Mia 
H iuioif. SvolA • 

Bo{oo’l Woi^io. e4i«ea E^ air Wtl^TtB 

>Sof>rr. |iu 7 7ol«. , 

dftXtIllO o« thoO^BitltHlIotcfS^ 

fauui. iTdltad, wtto ffotoa, fof JoBn 

MAOOBSOOn 

Bmonoii’t Vorkg. % vofai. 

FoitoMt (Ahn) Li|B oaid C teto wn d- 
enoA £ditod by J. jE. RtImUOk In 3 voifc. 
Lgcttn^ ttt Ilmdiiioftd 

ffbofwl. iSditod ^ i. & RfiAWt). Up 

£dited by 


'i valA 

3 ^Critiial Emyit 

J. i?. Ktiakd. In a wUi. 

— 9 ^ Stgayg — On OooifioB of Cha- 

ractar, &m>. « 

i Sioaayo— On tlM Mvils of Pcn 

finnar |||n««m Ac. • 

Fosterianat Thoog^ti, B»- 


!t«GOnfifl,.aiid CritiewuM of ita Mtt Johk 
K offirnn. mloetod Itvci ncfiadAiep] popen. 
and Edilad by SitmiT 6. (iwly 
tuopagto)' M- 

Fullor^a Undiov) MmImI Wocki. 

WnbHttWilr, Fmtrait, 

Oibbon^ Booiaii Jbipf3% Cgnaokte 
and OnataKidgol^ wUli N«to«; 
in addition to tbo Antfaw'i own, thaw at 
Wanek, Mlabniiiviltionb NoMMler. 
^Aodwther fon^gn ooholarais and im ala- 
* nurate IndBs. l^tad by an JboUata 
p llbtmiimiui. In T will. 

OottSe*! Woa|i> Tranalatod i«to &ig- 
li^. Id 0 Tola. 

^oiAi.toida. Antobtognphy^aoBaotti; 

andAnnale* PofMik, 

VoT. 3. Fantrt. Twol?^, ty JfflM 

SWANWIOK. 

YdL 4. mTtl8 AtoiyMMt; 

VoU A Wilitolto Meirtto't Apptentieo^ 
#Wp^ 


Oootluf** Worki^-**«P#iu«L 

Vol. t. iionv«nMO?3M wtto iJAdtenEoann 
and ISorat. Tramdatod by Jomi 
OxBNvonn. 

Vol. Y. famta and Rallada, inclndlu 
Hermann and Ddruthwu TmnalauA 
by K. A. Bowniaa, 0.9 . 

Tol. 8. GOta von B«rii<^ngen, Tor- 
^to Twho, Egmdiit, 

Clavim, Wayward Lcwor.aad i^Uow 
Bv- Sir Walmbk ^JooTX, 
V jfliw SwAWWKM, and E. A* Bowikii<id, 
.. .tJr C.B. wuh, Ungravinff, 

VoL^ WUbtlm Meistcr's Travels. 
Vol. 10 . Tour iu Italy, 2 Parto» and 
BesMinjce In Home. 

Vol. 11 . Miscellaneous Travels. Swita 
zerland, France, Muinz k Ebine Tour. 

CorreflpoadenoewitlL Behiilor. 

UchiUer. 

Hreeni, Marlowo, tiad San JonBon^ 
Poems of. JCdlfted by Bowset Bsu. 
Wito Bio^apbiw. In I voi. 

Hragoiya (Zto.yByideinoea, ])oet4&M» 
ftiifi Itotlea of the Christian HeUgloa. 

BapmentatiTa Qommiaant 

Translated by A. K. Soobm. 

Stiataryof tha SngSUdt Bawt^ 

lutloA of 184a 'I'ranslated by WEbtiAW 
HAzntnr. PftrtraiL 

Txana- 

lated by WiuAaM KAZUett. Is Slvola 
/'flrfratt. 

Kiiilitf I Table Talk. AJffewIkBtioa 

in one vokime. 

Xtctoraa m tka Hoinio 

Wziten, ai«l on tho Engliah FoetSv 

Leeturai on tka Litesktart 

of the Age of Elizabeth, and cm Characters 
of Shakfiiyrtiac's Flays. 

—— Plain Speaker. 

Bound Table ; tHe Convema- 

tsona of JaKBB BoBxaooxn 
raotertstioa, Ao. 

— Skatehea and Xmotb/ and 

Wtmbsrslow CEapays Written tktw). Kew 


Editiim. 

Hall’a ^Btir. Botaatr^ Miaaallantfatt 

Worics and Bematns, with Meraotr by 
i»r,.fnBOoay, and an Essay on hia tkar 
ractw by Joan FosTna. PortraiL 
by m J^i^ah k BAWtboinai’t Talta. In 3 ▼ola. 

. VoL i. rwi« fm Xalm. and the 
Snow image. 

Vol 2. Scsrlot lAtoar, and Iks Bbxtse 
with the floven (4AbIei. 

Ediaa^ SodWBi fioanfM^ iram 
German, bf A. BowawOiillB. H. 

BJOMpapvm Kiolm tnd Bmla- 
iiotiit with adtamak at Bosatrtii Iwm 
aatiMOttoDMunea PwmraM, 
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A- CATALOGUE OF 


Eutchinaon CCo^ioxLel), Uemoixa of 

with tSiw m«ge o!/LatLan) Boorq. 

Ir^iLg*« (Waihingrtou} Life ftxid Lov 
tars. Ity hiz Nephew, Pxx&rc E. Isviiri. 

In a vols. , 

— CoBiy^pt^ Works. In 16 vol». 
Vcl I. jftinittgundi and Knlckerhookor 
Pwiraitnf the Author. 

VoL a. Shotcih Book and L'Je of Qoid* 
cail'J;:. 

Vol. 3. BracebrldlEO Hall and 
ford and Nowhtead. ^ 

Vol S. Tales ol a TraraUe?. and la.."' 

Alhambra. ‘ 

Vol. fi. Conquest of Clracada and Cod' 

• quest of Spain. 

Tola. 6 and 1. Life o? Colnmbtic and 
Compaulounof Colnuibun with new 
Index. fVnfl 

'.■'oL a. Astoria and '3 onr tn tbe Pral^’lee. 

fi. Meb inr*'. a.vf> b'* StM rtswrs 
Vol. 10- Wo!ftT£*6 Roo.'.i and Adven- 
tures of Capinin Bonneville. 

VoL 11 BiogfAvhleH and Miecpilanle- 
Vols. 12-16. Lilt' of WB8bingt.ou. /Vr- 
trai'L I 

f^ir tep:ii aU Wwht, gef Che:ip 

Jassifi»*« (« . P. E.) Bichttrd Coeur-di- ' 

Hon, King! of Knciand. PortmiUs, 2 v h. 
Lon.jij XTV, -iP(Kl:r«iYir 2 t<.u. 
Jameson'E^ SlmkeBPeare'B Heroines • 
Chtractero'lic.'^ of Women, Mora-l, ■ 
Poetical, and Historical. j 

Innios’s Letters* with Not«a, Ad- • 
ditiona, and an Ind".-? . Ix' 2 voaJ 4. j 

La Fontaine’* Fables. Ti an dated i 
from the* Fjcnch by L. W 'tiGar, Juu. ; 
Lamartine’s History of the &irond» | 

lath, FiynxaiU lu 3 voli. i 

Eestoration of the Monarchy, i 

■Witt laddx. Partraite in 4 voljs | 

French &ev<.'iiition of I&IS, j 

with A fine Prordispe ^: ' 1 

Lamb’s (Charles) Elia and Eliai^, 

Ck>mpletf' Kdltion. 

Dramatic Poets of the Time 

of Elizabeth , luclndibg hlN Selectuma from 
the Garrick Plavr- 

LaSisi^s History of Painting. ^ Trans- 
lated by Rosoor, PortrAiti. In * •volsi. ^ 

Lappenberg’s Anglo-Saxon ^.ings. 

2 vols. 

Lessing's Dramatic Works. Com- 
plete, with Memoir by IIxlkk ZiuuBart, 
Portrait. 2 vola. 

Laokoon. (Hy Beasley) Ham- 

buig Dramatic Motoa, Representation of 
Death (by alas Zqihkhn), Frontispiece. 

IiOeke’s Philosophical Works, con- 
trioing An EssAy on the Human Under- 
flSDd^, he., with Notes and Index by 
J. A. fis. JoH». Por^ait. In 3 yMs. 
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Locke's Life and Letters* with Xs- 

wac\* fropi hie Common-Plaoe Boohs, by 
Lord Krrrc, 

Luther’s Tahl^ Talk. ^ Translated by 

WfttTAM HAZLirr, Piki^Ait, 

Machiavelli’s History of Florenee, 

The Princfr, ftwl othe" Worktt ^'ovtnkit 

♦Martinean’s, Harriot, History of 

England, from 13(ji!J-16. 

■ History of the Peace, lioin 

1815-lf^46. 4 voL. 

Menael'A History of llemany. Par- 

i^aUi In 3 vidb. 

Michelet’s Life of Luther. Tra 3 Hlat;ed 

by WXL'-TAM B^ZUtf 

—— French Eevolution, witl; In- 

do5 PrmtixpitTf. 

Mignet’s Frctoch Eevolution from 

37tl> 1‘nnrai* 

Kilion’f. Prose ^orks;-witb .Im'ex 

Vin'tmv,^ In 6 vols 

Mitford’s (Mary.‘E.> Our Vilhig®. 

]mi x'oved Kd-, ccTopletc. Hlwt afic:. 

2 o'k 

MoUere's Dramatic Works. Tr.in-<- 
lut'id by C. K VI ALL. In 3» toIa, Pur- 
trar*^. ‘ 

Monte.^tinieu’s Bpiiit of the Laws. 
A new Edition r<*'.'rB'-‘d and cor<ei-:*\l. 
2\\'L. Po'^traP 

21 candor’s Church History. Trun^' 

latPd wit ' liAdoP LjK'JFrli 

Lite of Cbiiil Translate i 
— — A,, ysrst Planting of ni.rir-tS- 
iifll 'JS , art! A ka>» Transiatod 1 n 

3 Toia. ' 

Historic of Christian Dogmar. 

Trauaiateu. In 2 

- Christiai. Life lu the Early 
and Middle Agee. IrrJuding his 'JUfxbL lu 
Dark Rlacea’ Transiateu. 

Ockley’s History of the Saracens 
Kevisfeil and complfctod Portrait. 
Percy's Beliques of Ancient English 

Poetry. Rep? snted from the Onglual ifidU 
lion, arM Edited by J. Y, Pkiouabu. In 
3 vola. 

Philip de Gommines, Memoirt of 

ooutalulng tho Histories of Louis ai. ate* 
Charles vLli., aiyl ol Charles the Bold 
Duke of Buignn^ To vrliidi la '‘dded. 
The Scandalont Chron/j&lo, or Boa'et 
H)eto;y of Louis XI. PertraiiM. lu 
3 TOlA 

Plutarch’s Lives. By G. Long and 

A. SXKWAKT. 4 VoU. 

Poetry of America. Selections from 

*-* loo American Poets, from 1776—1876. 
Edited by W. J. LiITtok. Portrait. 



BOHN^a VAMIOUa LIBBAE1E8, 


Bankfi’s History of the Po|)««. Trans- 
U..ted by E. Fostbb. In 3 toIs. 

SerVia and the Ser^rian Be- 

vo’uUon. « 

Beyxscids* (Sir Jcshaa) ititerary 
\Vorkfl. t r/rfi-aU, itiStvoli. 

Bichter (Jean Paul Pr.) Levant 

ai^if Autoblograpby.^ With M'lftnur. 

— Flowei, Fniit, aad thorn 

P)f3C<.4, ^^'iovei. 

^■oacee^i fr.ud Pwti&cst:,a of 

.jDo X-, 'Ml^i Cupyrij^ht Note's, and au 

lud<!X» S'*-yr'Ai' in '1 vwtU. 

Life of Lorciiao ^.9 ^€ilici. 

Ihc CT,v,';]p5bt !!»d. PifrtroM. 

TtvLul^ Fwtijry •%/, ryuWiLLT'*i3 K. 

3 voijS. 

'v/.H'ka;. '’’.'-n ;‘nla 

i-*' i . 6 Vf»L. 

Voi. i '"ai'ty Vv?. Kst'i'? 

oi '^o i*tatn<»r*msk, 

Yol, 7 i/ 

!.<s -k-thi 'ttudrt; “V''-.l on&i« Ih'b 
C ant?5* ):L‘- <’'> "uloKunt , >■•►•* fKU> 

jf 'V?>!Uf.-.rjn'i ; «4 m 5 W’ i?« »>. 
Voi X 

' { f'i’’. tv Dr Sl'frjl’ja, 

' '‘^ol. i. i''i> j. KlehiV-, U'VO 

fnii.s'lt;?i(i, •. hi 

V'ol 5 '■rjiiu.lA'^'d ‘■y l•^K:AIIt 

Vol. H. f'i iiDvA ,if?d A'j»' 

V- Carroapond^TitjO with 0oethe, 

trannUt?*! by L. !><>iaA ,'OUi.u*j: i ^oIb 

3<chJ£gers» i*!'.',iosoT.'^y 1,'fe and 

'Ci r«i ..Jarct hy 1 i 'Ac.«- 

amn*, 

of 

cl«jt luiil iViDuam. ^ow f '■bt <’CSapX'‘jt, -lY 
Vra.?>8l«t</» wrh Ua’ieTH! Jnd'^A. 


ScUcgers PhiloKCphy of History. 

innbii>if>d J, B/.iiowBft^'POW. 

Braisiatic Jiterataro. Trana- 

lated. jPc-rtmit.* 

Modem Hi^ory. 

JKsthetie aBLdf^JafimllaacoTiB 

W.irJiCi. 

Bramatio' Works a&d 

I'ICa r^-rirGiit. 

Ei>4uor.di’s JuLte^tare of the South 

|W E'a»-!..po, i rRT\fcIat3»d by lloscoe. JT^cr- 

i hb.i^lr^Adam) ‘rheory of the Morai; 

i , wwh bJa x!' 3 atty on tfco iflJs*. 

WomiiiLlou of ?jat)gT*afreK. 

i ??Kiyth’a (Professor) Lectures or 

-lo-.i'-n Hihtorf. la £ voln 

\ ^- Lecttiree ca the Pi«aoh Be- 

! Sm-z^z-x'ti Work.3, U v<vm. Li LV 

! v 

j MorTi'ng Ci;m:uniDgs wxtix 

.'•vvi, or IJcv'otM tiitl Mod-.tUvionj, fu f 
b'^y 't> ?be '''tiar. 

1 Sniiy, bXemoks of the Du>;i of, kyiaae 
j V-j jiti/ear to Efjnty th® ^>re«iv rcrtratts. 
I In «• vf.l6 

w 'T?ftyk’i*’» ' i'ishopXereiay) Holy Living 

I Thierry** totiuest of jSsagiaad by 

' ■;'c ’Uraiajit Tr&iii'latod by WrittaK 

y\^ .TTt. I’fjnffjitt. ''n i vola 
tf kid - Br.) Shakf spaarp's Bramaue 
A *1; rraD^kU'd ];y L. 1“>. ‘.’chmitK. 3 vols. 
ifi.enri's Turves a 1 Pahiter*, 

jfctid by 

IV/, TJ Si, S viJa. 

' tV^slPj's (r’onu) Life. By 

' d'aik.P. Nev; and Co: IJuJuniu 

I ’• ,{ntc Y’t'Jmns. 5i*. 

; Wheatky ou t^-a si oi 
■' I*ntyer Jh’ont>i;}}ir e. 


HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 


31 VOi. at 

Xfvelyu^s Diary and CorreBjondenoo. > 

nkiStriACod vsAi?t r t 

In i Toll. j 

Perys’ Diary ard* Correspondence.^, 

E^ffb d by Lord Bhatti'Vookk, With Note?. '« 
Imfvorunt A*5diMnnsj, eluding 'iti5»p»’Ovf j 
Ji^.ti^rs. IUu>.trated)iiith7n(ivy Portraiis. . 
'u 4 voIh. 

/ossa’s Memohrs of iRe Eeign of the 

^toarts, bjfilacliug the I'rotnctovatc. WBA 
i 3 en«ttid ludea, g^^worci* *0 i’<!rtr 3 ^i<* 

In 3 vols. I 


5r. i; 

/osBe’i Memoirs of tho i’rat^adirfi; 

»>nd ^’•5*Si ^(ihcwn-4, v 

Nugent's (Lord) Sl^morials cf 

‘y-kn, '.'is rmy, <K.d limes, 

•'YOraJfi*. 

?‘t-ncklaad’s iAgnbs) Lives of the 

of Eu{iU*ud* fi'oru Tfoncan 
"ouqooHt, i^oia ota^-Inii i-«&jvde anJ 
■.t!r?i*utic docTjin»»ata, «nd poh^k 

j;«\Lod Edition, In C ve/Jq, 

Life of Mary Queen of 5^)0t8. 

a r Is. 
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^ COLLSGlATSi SERIEIB. 


10 VoU. ai 

Carlyle’s Dante. The Inferno. Trans- < 
latioQ. 19otea. Second Iidltlou. * 

Danto, Tho- Piirgatorio. By j 

Dug DALE. 

Bobrce’s Adversaria. By Vjrof. 

■W'AGXr.K. 2 vols. ^ 

Donaldson'B Tb^iaire of ' 

lilttsrrtftod Wjtb LitlioBrttpa« and nn- 
raerana WoodciitH *' 

Aeightley’s Classioal Mythology, 
New EdfUoii. Uevi»pd by, Dr. L. 
Soanm. With 12 platefl. 


fit. eacA. 

Herodotui, Tumor’i iBawit^ W. 

T^otof to. Wlflt Moil, Ac. 

Herodotus, WheetaPfi Aiialyiie 
** dnttuiury of. 

Thnoydidesi Wmlei^B ijudysin of. 
Hew Testawent (The^^ in $ireeh. 

Grlf^Bb■^oh*$ Tez«„ vith tho reftdtficii at 
Mill and Sotools, Ponliol Refontocos, 
a Critical Introdvotton and CaironoJogfcal 
Vablea. iftor, foc-smiltt of &r§iik 
at. id.; 07 with IjOAloun, St. Lexic n 
Scpamtoly. 2«- 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBBABY. 

1- VoU. at 5t. tach, emoeptdn^/ thou marked otkeywiu. 


Cout:e’i nuioeophy of the Seienoes. 
By (i. H. Lifiwxa. i 

Itaap^r (J. W.) A History of the ■ 

luielleotaaJ Deve’opmctit oi Knt'yrfl. By 
JOKof \>'!LUAM DEApr.tt, M.D., DUD, A 
Fev; E'iliiou, thoroagUly Uevleed by the 
Author, in 2 vola. 

fiegePB T,oi!tar©s on the Philosophy 
et Hh«ory. 'I ransialaO by J. Sibbsz. M A. ' 


Aant'i Oritxqae of Pare Beaton. 

Traaslar^ by D. Micikliuimes 

Prolegomena and MetapLy- 
sical Foundutiowf). ,1.. B. IiA^s.. IT^. 
Logic ^ or, the ddenee of lnfoTi*iJCO. 

A PopniAT Mttunfil. t'y 

Miller’s (Professor! History Phiio^i'- 
^.‘hioaUjr ooncldoroA In a tclt. St fid 
sarix % _ 

Tennemann’i Mantcai of the Eiaioty 

cl Phijotiopby Ountlnued br J. K, M* ^bsll 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND THBOLOGICiO, 
LIBBABY. 

16 VoU. eit 6«. each, eacfpttng thou marked other </Jtu. 


Bleeh (F.j An Introduction to the } 
Old '\i>aiawf-xn, by I-uikdeich Dlp.rs ! 
KoLitt-d by Johann flLKicx snd Adol? ' 
Kamphah.'^kn. TruiiHlatMl ftom the i 
msci by (i-. H, VKNABi,rii, tmdar tbn ■ 
Bi^rviBion ct the Xtev. JC. Vjk^ablrs, l 
Canon of Lincoln, tliw Edition. In 2 ! 
vois,. ' ^ 

Ghillisgworth’ii MeHgion of Pro* : 

teaymia. 3k. fid. p 

Basebios* KoGlesiasticBl History." 

With Hesw. I 

Hardwiok’ee^History of the Articles 

of iWlilfioit. IV which is added a Scries ol 
Documents from a.d. I63fi to a.zi. Ifilfi. 
Together with lUnstriitloiiB ft*om Contem- 
j^rai^ Boarces. Jiew Jkhtion. refviaed by 
Rev. F. Pbuoteu. 

'12 


Henry s (Matthew) Commentary on 
th^ pMAlnis. Nunurom iUmtmium. 
P<iiarso& on the Creed,. New Edition. 
Analysis and Motes. 

Philo Judmus, Worhs of; the oou- 

os Josephns. TraBBlatod by 
C D Vongv) 5u ^ vola. 

Bocrates’ .Roctesiastieal Hlsie^* In 

oontiuaation ol l*>ai(ni!)ius With the M otoa 
* Off ^alcstns. y 

Bosomea’s Boeleilactleal Mk^mry,^ 

ICroca Ajx 324-440 : and, lAb UodesiaHtical 
History of JPhikwutiguis. 

Theodorel and Hvagrins, Ecdesias- 

tlcal HlsUoioa-Vrom a.!x 3S2 U>aJ>. 1.3Y 
and fiVm a.i». «&1 «n ahi*. M4. 

Wieseler’fi CSuroDOlogioal HyBopshr of 

^ the Four Gosaeta. Translated by Canon 
Yknables. New EdtUon, rorked. 




JBOBN^S VABI0U8 


ANTIQUAXfcZAK LIBEAKY. 


36 Voti, at Sf. eA0ft. 


Bade*! laclaisia^aal Hlatory, aad 
Bo^atb.iiia*i OoMolatiam of Philosi^* 

In Anglo-Saxon, with th« A. S. 
tiletrcMi, and an ISnglimta ’l*r«&fiUtioii««b 7 
tb« Seir. S. Fox ^ 

Braiid^a PfrpalflrAntiqalUei of 5&f. 

locdr Scotted, tsiod JjmJAud. By Sir Hbuky 
h,LlM. W 3 VO*#. 

idhronlclof of Ulo Cmaadarf . Kichaixl 

ot Devisoa, (^ffrey d« VluMOt Iio^ d« 
,Totn villa 

Dyer’s British Popular Customs, 

f*r(V4f<nt and I'aaL, *An Aoconnt of tho 
vctnckiid (}an)6s and <^Mtom8 Atifiociated 
with ditfererit days of ttiw yetir. Hy the 
• J<ev. T.*\ Tbuskjvton Dysa M.A. With 
JndiA:. ^ 

Early travels in Palestina. Willi- 
bald. Swwiilf Benjamin ofTndeia, Man- 
Seville, Broomlore, and ManndralL;^ 
all onabridged. >^lted by I'lioiiAS 
WTiT<mr. 

Early tSuglish Metsihal Eo- 

Bevi^ed by J. 0. UAUJnrATX.* 

Florenos of V'orcester’s Ohronisls, 

with Ibo 'rm>%ofitliiuatione ; oomprlslng 
Aunulti of (ilngilah FriBtjiw 7 to the Holgn of 
^jdwardl. 

dista Komanorum, ICdited by Wyn- 

NAUn JlOOPKR, B<A. * 

Cam&ronsis’ Hisrtorical 

Worhs: Topograplw of Ireland ; History 
of the C'onqoost, -S Ireland; itinerary 
throngh Wpdbii; and Oeaortption of Wales. 
Index. b> Tnoe. Whohp. 

nenry of Huntingdon's History of 
iho I'.jjgtish, CroDi the Roman invasion to 
rCiirjy il. ; with the Acts of King Stephen, 
ibc. 

Ingulph's Chroniolo of the^Abbsy of 
C'xoyluud, 'with the Contlnnatlong by Peter 
of Slois and other WrlWfh, r»f H, T. 

RIAKY, , , m 



Keightloy*s fairy BKytholoey. 

tiepteee hs 

Lopsius's Lottorirfmi HgypvHthJB- 

pia, and the ^Nmlusma of Sinai* 

llallst’s Horthom Antiquities- By 

Bishop PnEOY. With an Abstcaciji. cd the 
rblgslB Sag^ by Sir Wa£m Sam. 
ited by J* At BlaosWicu,. 

Polo’s Travels. The Traus- 
_ of Marsdino. l&dlted by Tamuii 
Wk;oht. 

XattlTew Paris’s Chronicle. IuSvoIb. 
Fiiisr SfccTtoK ; Roger Wecdi^er'i 
Flowers t»f English History, from th<f. 
i>ea<y-iit o! Abe fittZOQs to AJ>. 1336. 
^ Translated by Dr. GiiLss. In 3 vols. 
^SsooKD SbotioH: From ISSB to iSTa. 
With Indeo; to tho entire Work. In 
3 vols. 

Katthew of WestminsSerii flowen 

of HJetory, espedaUj sneb as relatoAo the 
affalm of Britain ; to a.n. l3dT. Traaslato' 
by C. D. Tonqc. in 2 vote. 

Orderioue Yitalit’ EcclAiaitieal Hii- 
tory of England and Normandy. Trans- 
lated with Notes, by T. Fon:mvn« MA 
In 4 vols, 

PauU’i (Dr. H.) Ufb of Al{red th« 

fPreat Trsmlated gum the Oermaa. To 
which is appen^^M Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon 
version of Croeins, with a lltcaml rransla- 
tion, and an An{pio<Baxon Graminar and 
Glossary. 

Boger Be Hoveden’s Annnli of 2ng. 

Usb Hlstoiy ; from a.z>. 733 to aj>, 130; 
Edited by H. T. Kilkt. In 3 vote. 

8ix Old English Chronicles, via. 
ABsefs Lite ol Alfred, and tho Dhroutclea 
of Ethelwerd, Gildas, Nenniiu, Geoffrey 
of Moninontb. and Hlofaard of (ftren* 
cester. 

William of Xalmesbozy’s Ohroniele 

of the Kings of England. Tianalated by 
Sbaryx 

TtBe-Tide Stories. A CoUeoliOoL of 
SAndlcavian Tales and Tmdltioha. Edited 
by B. Thokfx 


* illustrated' library. 

ft 9 

^ 84 Vols, at 6«. eachs exci^)finff those marked otherwite. 

Allen’s BStties of the British Havy. j Ariosto’s Orlando Purioeo. 


Itevlsed and en^prged. Ifumeroui Jkit i 
Portraits. In 3 vols. ! 

Andersen’s Danilh Legends and ! 
Fairy falsa. With many 'Cblee not In any ' 
other edition. Translated by CUtorjci | 
Peaoijby. isb Wo0tl Xhffravinffi. 


Hi Kog- 

Itita Verse. By W. S. itoen. H srt s i Jtnn 
SPifirawngt. In 3 vols, 

Beohsteln’s Cage anAlhamber Birds. 

Incindlng Sweet’s Werblem. Enlarged 
edlti(m. rnsimxmfkatM, 

AU other edittona an eferidged. 

the plates oohareA 7a 6d. 



AjpATAhOWHt OS 


Beaomi’t HinarA and iti Palaeat. 

EdlUoo, «xm 1 ocmeiderably 

«iQlarg«d, both in matter and Plate?. 

Upward of stoo 

Sutler"! Sudibrai, With Vanorum 
NoteflL a Btograjph^ and a (general Index. 
Edited by (J. Jfons. bwiti- 

Wm JUuttrtkiara. 

n— ; or» further itlustrated with 
62 Outline Pmtrwtg, In 2 voik * lOf. 
Qattemole"! S^eningi at 

HalL 24 ea^inte Mnarexirigt ofi 
from detipM by himidf the liOt 
by the BaaoHJaa Dk OfcEAaBT.u??' 

China, Pictorial, Descriptl^, an^. 
^;ilBtorlcal, v^itb Accormt ot Ava ^nd 
the Btirmese, Siam, and Anom. J^early ; 
aOO Iliueiratiom. 

Craik’e (G. L.) Fur^t of SInowledge | 

rindor IdHicultiea, Ulastrateil by <Su«o» { 
dytaa wvl MoBioSTs. Hevkied Kdi'.ion. : 
WUhnmuroiit f'^fdrctiU ! 

Cruihshank’s Three Courfioi and a ; 
Ik^iseerL a &«rleu of Talt«, vriih tiO hxt^ i 
KiOrouK 1‘i^sjjirationg dtf mtiks'^Mn'k. j 

Punch and Judy. With 24 j 

illnstratU'te' - fis. VVuli CoioTu.d Platen. ,' 

7«. 6d. i 

r^ante« Tamslatetlbyi,C.WKiuH* M.A. j 

^cw?^d'tIoii,'''ar«>iutijrevi£Qd. I t5nVfi«< , 
'^4, lU^OroAumt rm. Stmt .yfter FUniimm ' 

DidroA's History of Christian Art > 

In the Middle Agee. From the French. 
f^ardi of iCfl mtUne Engraxmif/t. i 

Oyer ' T. H.; The History of Pompeii ; ; 

its Bnildlugg and Antiquities. An account ! 
of the City, with a Inll description of the 
Betoaliifl, and an llinerary lor Visit ora ! 
Fdlied by T. H. Oter, LL.D. Illus- ' 
trated %rith nearly 300 Wood Jirigrats- ; 
ina^Zt a la->'ye Haj>, and a Plan of the } 
A New iikiitioii, revised and . 
brought down to Jb74. It. Gd. | 

Gil Bias, The Advent ores of. ^4 
Shtgrotvingt m Sted, after /?7nirkSj and 
10 HtdUngt by Oearge 6j. 

Gruam^e Gammer Grethel ; or, Ger- 
cusf I*'aiiy Talus &.nd Fopoiar ii^terles.. i 
Trisflsbted by Edqab Taei^ob. ' 

Woodeuit by Orttikshank. 3s. 6«I. I 

Holbein’s Dance of Death, and Bible i 

Cuts. Upytiardt cf 160 tvkjeelt, Oeduti- > 
folly mT/aved in fmo'-timik, wUh InlrcK , 
dnetion '.ind nptl^ns by iho lute 
^*'BANCIa liuucK atiX Dr. T, F* DxiJWK. ji 
2 vole. In I. 7*. ed. i 

Howitt's iBlary) Pictorial Calendar j 
of the Seuti»xB. Koiljodyiiig the whole ol I 
Aiken’s Calon^jlr of Nature. Vpwardt of 
lOO Mnyravivyt. I 

(Mary and William) Stories I 

orKngUsh and Foreign Ufe. Tutenty beau- { 
ja^gram^m. j 

24a. 


Xndla, Fiotorialy Desmiptfve, and 
Hlatoricah trom the EarUoet Ttiiee. Tp* 
wor^f of 100 Jlne Ungraa^irgi on Wood* 
andaMap^ 

lem'i Anecdotes of Bogs. Kenv Edi- 
tion, with large additions. ffwmtwM Me 
Woodcuts <0er Barney, Mwieds, and othert. 
— — ; or, tPith the addition iff S4 
* highiy-fi.nitfied Sisd Bngramingt, U. Gd. 
Sing’s natural History of Frecious 

Stones, and of the FfSHons Metals, 
numsrotu UlustratioviM. 

Katoral Eutory of 6«ina 

or Decorative Stones. Mutiraittd* 

Gt. 

Handbook of Engraved Gems. 

Finely llLust rated. Qt. 

Kittens Scripture Lands and Biblical 

Atlas. 2*1 Jftfjps, beauii/^jMy engrassd ci* 
Sted, with a Consulting index. 

J tr*nh the iTutps cohArotfi 7s, 62/. 

Krummacher’i Faribles. TumtUuM 
f.b«i (German. r\.» L'j n’^usiraiimt by 
{fhiytm. myT.%ved ttf * -aUid, 

Lindsay’s Lord)" X4euer* on Eopt, 

t'diyji, tlu Ifolv i lud. tidut'cs, 

oeattUfiCl Miiyrav- 

ings, and 2 Haps, 

Lodge’s Portraits of rUui^tj'ious Peiv 
ffcriogcs of (vreat Britain, Vvltb Memobi^.' 
'Jioo ITu^idred onud I'orty /er traits, m- 
graved on .^Uel. 3 voJs. « 

Mongfellov’t Poetical Wc^ks, 

Ti'mty-ftrj.r page f<V»<yr«viW)'i, by Mrk* 
F’oster and oth,:rn, and a Portrent. 

i,r withoufilluiftrfUiQii^fd^t.^. 

Prose ^oiks, lb pxi'fc En- 

graviiigf hy Birket Foster, d'S. ' 
Loudon’s ' Mrs.) ilntertauiirig Ifatur^ 
sllat. Kovlspd oy W. jS Pali FJ-.S 
With nearly ffOO Woodcuts. 

Marryat’s Masterman Beadyj ci, 
the Wreck of the PacibG. J3 Woodew* 
9k. €d. 

^Poor Jack, mth 16 

tra^.is, after d)ti,ign*, by < 7 . BtOf^teld, 

Jt.S. 

kTisaion; or, Scenes li| Af 

ricA (Written for Young People.) Bluft 
fratedbu OiUrert and 3*. 

* Fixate; and Three Cutter*. 

New .HkUtten, with s Tfi^^uiolr of*3<ti 
Author. iVith 8 nteel FyiyfmR'^ings, 
Xfraunnffs by C. iUanfdfi. ii.A. 31 ’64 
Privateei^-Man One Hun- 
dred Yeara Ago. Eight Engravings wt 
Steel, after Etotfidrd, 3s. ed. 

Settlers in Canadf , New 
asdltloD. i^en Jine Engravings by QCll'cri 
smdihiMii* 3s. Bd, 



B 0 MN *3 VAMOBB LffiBABIES, 


VittoxiM 4»f W«llijig:t0ii 

an<lthel3r)tU>liA4!inb)0. Sagravinfft. 
VMml AatAio asid Bapliael, tihaiz 
LIvub mu) Wotlis. By Duppa gad Qoa- 
xii8HiteBiiBQ«ur(nr. mik is JSngravtngs 
on MenL 

naUftr'f Historjr of tho Aaglo^Saz- 
one. **Vi!lttoa.in gpopoUir.gtyH oa tha 
b.4D£c of ;iharon Turner. Portrait of 
A|/r«d, Ma^ of SqSpn .Miam. 13 
tUPmriUk. 16ngrG,'im§Bmh 

F^iiloal Works* With % 

.uomoii by jAiffpg M(:>ktoo]I£kiit> Town's 
^urbal Index to CiU the Feems, and Ex- 
tiUftuU>ry Notes'. 130 E*vjrmi<t%gi 

hy Tf.,jmpfon onA oiHusTt, from Ermiiayk 
ify .aarvoy. 3 vula. 

V^oi, 1. Paradise i*oBt coms^Ietey ’sdti 
Memoir, Notes, aadrinjei. 

Vo I a. ParadlM KGjjainod, xni^ ottrt 
, Verbal Judex io *51 »he 

Kudio’s Britlak Blrdi. iTayised by 
, 0. !j, Mabtir. Pij’ty-fyuo Jfigtirei wif" 
Plati^ji df hgg%, la 2 vola. 

« j ox, with ilik pMi0 cohurtcif 

7i »5<i, jj<e vjI. 

Waral aiiJl Miliitry Herooi of^rsat 

Is’lulo ; y Victory, Being; a 

of Valour ana G./nqu<j8t 

'ly MUti Lur-f^. o^jj; ovor/ 'sy la 
year, iJroaf 'be ^mo .’f 'iV'.ibjwa ihe 
0'>jjiqt;efor 4o tbr lulconnApri 

V'ViflLa^i,.r H.M., etid jvi’fulea'jA; 


51. ..VrooLas, KM 
•" ■yiia. 9|. * 


Pnr*. 


Bicoliiii’i HistO)^ of tka JasalU: 

,i.eir Ortgin. Pro^r^'es, Doutrloeg, and Be- 
«)i ,TMi. Am PonraiU 9sf low^, LainU, 
Aauicr, Borgia, Jjtqttavivat Phit iCL (}hnii*§, 

Potrarok*B Bouitetii, and other Foeois, 

TraablAUsd 1 qix> KrigUBb Visrse. By voriouf 
htmda. WHh a Life or tJie Poet, b'x 
THOKA8 ('AJUPBimit. ^'tAA l<i J^Mgravingi. 

Fickering^s History of the ]^eei of 

Man, with an AualyticA] '>ycopfifl of the 

Natural Hbtoiy of Mati. iilxi,. 

HuiiratfA by nm*trom PortraiU. ^ 
w — pintisn V’iou*'ed,7a,^l, , 
JLa jxcoLlfui Kditioa uf a vrork »r’ i 
glaally publlsrKd at al. Oi. by thof, 
* ^ Imericau 'i<'VflAuwat, 

Pictorial Handbook of tfodera 6eo- 

;;r5ttphy, on a Puj>uiar Plan. 5», CdL /iJis#- i 
traUd by ISO JC7iora->nMgi tund 51 Hixpi, 9t, | 

— 5 or, M th^mapa oafoutxcS, ! 
fi. ad. ^ i 

Pope’s PqyUeal Works. Edited by j 

KOBtmr CAaau:mxR8, ^Yunteruttf £%• I 

gr»vingt, i yolS i 


Pope’s Homer’a lUad, Witli Intro* 
aincttoQ and Notaa bx j. S, WAxson, 
mmbrtM by tho mire Soriee of «te' 
aMm'i l>eaignt, beemttfyiUv m/rwed b'h 
ma (in thefttU Boo. tUe), 

Homer’s Cfflyssey, Kymass 
fseou by other traii8ktorffaiv;:ladtng Chay»« 
man, and Introduction and Notea by /. S 
Waiuok, M,A. Hamiarft fJetignu bean 
WvUy^aitfro^ by Mom, 

'■'■' j# life. InnAiuding maay of be 
By EoBXia CUiiBcmiaBS. Neet 
^iPtelmi^eviaAdand enlaTged. UlnttmUoni 
' T^pfeceding S uota. maJee o omnplett 
&idd**figaint edition of Pope’t Puaieai 
!?brkl and Traneltttiom for 304. 
Pottery and Poredain, and other Oi- 
Jocts of Verin (a luUda to the £Lnowiedge 
of). To which la aSwd an Engraved Lu- 
of SKarka and Mcnograina. By HatraT 
9. Bcmr. Nnmerofa Er^romingi. 

QT, coioured, 10*. 6i. 
Preut’s (Father) Holiqoes. Rexjscd 

EUltiyn. Twenty-wte spirited Etchings 
by J/ac5w6. 6s. 

PLecreationai in Shooting. i-l; 

" C?i 4 i '/UN."' How Edition, *rPvisod 43' 
Lniargod. W £lngravm}$ cr* Wood, aft^ 
Efxri'^y, owd 9 JUngramiys en ffieeh 
‘ b)^tr A. iP-oper, JS.A, 
fieddiiLg’s ffiitory and Oescrliftionift 
'A W:r»oa, Ancient and Modorn. Tvtmty 
byx!jtt\}-ul Woodmti. 

Eonnie’i Xnseet Architecture, ^Vi 
Edition, tteviaed by the Rev. d\ i 
Woon, M.A. 

Robison Crusoe. With niuet atito^ 

by STOTHAJtn and Eamvkv. Twine 
fid JSnsfi vtrirtge m Steel, tm/id 14 on WooJ, 
~ ; or, VJiihout the Stsel iihstru- 
Hons, 3«. fld. 

Borne in the ??ineteenth Century, 
New Edition. Jir’dsed hy the Authcc. 
xlimtraud by SA SttA Bngramnye. 

3 TDla. 

Sharpe’s History of Egypt, from the 

EftT^bt I’imee tlU the Conquest ha the 
ArftuI, A.D. 640. By .'''AMUBL PH^ra, 
With 2 Man* and upwards of 400 Ulus* 
trail ve W^dcuta. Sixth and Cheaper 
Edition. 2 voIb. 

Southey’s Life of Helaon. 

idditlona! Notes. Ulustrated with 64 
• .^gratings. 

Starling’s 'Kiss) Hoble Beedis oi 

Women; ur. Examples of KeujiUe Cuarage, 
/"ertitude, and Virtue. MwA ra- 

tions. 

Ituart and Eevett’s Antiquities 
Athens, and other Monniucuta of lateece. 
lUrntraUd in 71 SUA Platsa, md 
menm Boodsufs. 



AnmTJLM&VS' OP 


TftlM Of tlio Oolfslitftil 

Lv^a^ntf ot Homv**. Bvmmm 

md, 8 StenA Jh^l*i:^ainffi,^f^7Stto^^^ 

toflBO*i lentsaletii Dolitored. Tran»- 
laiUNi Into KiftgUyii Rpone^nikdci y^onio, wlli; 
M Ufo of Anth«^r. By J. E. WtrirsH. 

£!filitmmn(n m tftsd M on 
Wood, Th4fnt>ott. 

Walker^s Manly Exeroikott Con- 

'tt^Ding i$aatJii^, liMizig. !>riirinR, tN>U2iktg, 
£»jDootlag, Snilmg, Eowlo^ SwlmmloV jbc. 
.N'«w Rittiai, Mvtefti] by 
ywty-frm died I*UUu, Mic*^ume^t 

cWalton’g Ooxn^leta Asiglor. Edited 
by a'DWMZ) ^itsfsk, Ksq. i7pv>mr&t qf 
2 fiA jSSnitfraieinfft.^^y ^ 

— — ; or, mm 2B additk^r^ page 
lUtalrationt on Sied^ 7s. Od *■ 


WttHiSiSftoit, ZiA of. I<'x^ the ma- 

toriAlc of aUzwen. Sngrwiingi. 

VeBtropp'B Handbook of ArokaBOlogT 

How Kditiojo, Oovisod.^ Nunnamu lUitr 
trations, 7s^ 6d. 

WMto'f Hatnral Hiitoty of Sol- 

, home. With Notee by Sir Wiujam Ja* 
DUTB Mid Edwaud Jxbsr, Esq. iUHt^roied 
by 40 JOi^vitn^ 


; or, toUk cqhured, 

tCTUlg, Tho, XAdy'f Book, a Ma- 

unttl of Eief;ant Hacrewtaons, Ajrta, SdewoM. 
and AccoropliBiimoota. Jiun4Sre^ 

Wood/mi IVmrtidtms, and temrai JUn^ 
gramngs on SImi 7». Od. 

; cfl, cloi;k gilt^ giU edg^n 9a. 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY.. 


95 VoU. ut 51. earJi, easc^dnff ihnu vtartetd otiB^rtcnCsA 
.ffisohylus translated into English Aristotle’o HiBprj’^of I 

Vertio b;j»A. SWaNWIcii. rv>o‘,:jt rraiuiiulod. wltb 

. Uu;i-ai^> luwiciatef! iaco ; b^liiffKAtioCttBfo'w&Lr.. 

Prf >80 by fto OsonlMs. 3l. <W- : . Organza •* or, 

,w,— Appendix to. Oonuimni^: i ustis With NWs/ac, liy 


^TII HeadiOKe glv<in lu Ewmenn’r jpo«thii- , 
rnons Sdltion o* ..'!?lachylsi, Bti* Gxtf/RGB 
^iTROTta M.A *’» ed. 

Anunianna fi(LaioelliiiaB. ftiacoij of 

jUiiaa CroGaCunviAattiifi toYftlem. Tmra- . 
Ut«lby(3.D. 'F'oKfiB.B.A Uh]e.yoi..Tt.6d. | 

AntonlntiB. The Thoughte of the . 

jimpiiror Marcns AnnsUua. I’rimalaled by 
4iio. Lono, M.A 3t, Bdt 

Apnleiut, the €K»ldeii Abb ^ Death of 

cxxTPfttes; Florida; au^i PisooarB®«ri^^ag:t5. 

To wlflcb U ftrtued a \ in-plor, ol . 

Cupid Aud Payobe ; «nd Mra, TigW« ! 
FqrolM. yroniujfneoi. ' 

Arietophanes' ComedieB. LiteiLUj 

TraiiBlfti«d, wltb Hote^ and Extracts from 
jp'rOTB's and otbsi: Metrical VerBjoiai, by 
J. Hiceix. a voUl f 

Voi. i. AcbAiaians. KnighiWt Olouds. 

W&sps, Peace, avd Birdi. * 

Vol. 2, Lysiatrata, Tbft«moi>lioila»asas, 
P'rogB, j^'cloHlazmifla. and 
Arbtotio’i £thio». Laterally Trsas-^. 
'aUfl>y ArcbdaacoL iJuowjja^UteOlasslca? 
PiefeasoT of ILlng’s CJcsllcgo. 

Folitdci and BeonoBodcB. 

Traaslatfttyiy E. Wauxobo. QtlJL. 

**— — MetaphyBlcB. Ljteraliy Trans* 
lAted, nitu HoteSf AnalysU, Exsodnatlos | 


Questions, and index, by tbe Itov. JoHsr ; DtYloation, Fate, town, acBepubUc, Ac. 
RM^Mahok,M.A., and (ihild Medallist In I * lYanslated by 0. E Tomoa B.A., and 


Aristotle’o Hisprj’^of Animals, in '‘cm 

L\'an«ilutAd. wttb Nicies and In'ibX. 
lilCTKARO CttBfO'W&U.. M A 

Organon ;* or, Loidcal Trea- 

Uses- With .Votes, Ao- PyO,F.Ow*K,M A 
S Tols., Hi. <14. <'afb ^ ♦ 

— - Khotoric €iid PeetloB. I-jto* 
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